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SPEECHES 


OF 


HENRY      CLAY 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEMv 


Iir  THE  Sew  ATI  of  the  United  States,  February  2d,  3d,  Atm 

6th,  1832. 


[Mr.  CiJLT,  having  retired  ftom  CdngresB  soon  After  tiie  eMabfiAment  of  the 
American  System,  by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1824,  did  not  retam  to  it  till  1831-2» 
when  the  opponents  of  this  system  had  covertly  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  were 
bent  on  its  destruction.  An  act  reducing  the  duties  on  many  of  the  protected  articles, 
was  devised  and  passed.  The  bill  being  uider  consideration  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Clat  addressed  that  body  as  follows :] 

In  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  expressed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  (General  Hayne,)  though  perhaps  not 
in  the  sense  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  I  agree  with  him^ 
that  the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  embraced  in  this  debate,  in- 
volves the  future  destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One  way  I  veiily 
believe,  it  would  lead  to  deep  and  general  distress,  general  bankrupt- 
cy and  national  ruin,  without  benefit  to  any  part  of  the  Union :  the 
other,  the  existing  prosperity  will  be  preserved  and  augmented,  and 
the  nation  will  continue  rapidly  to  advance  in  wealth,  power,  and 
greatness,  without  prejudice  to  any  section  of  the  confederacy. 
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Tlius  viewing  the  question,  I  stand  here  as  the  humhle  hut  zealous 
advocate,  not  of  the  interests  of  one  State,  or  seven  States  only,  hut 
of  the  whole  Union.  And  never  hefore  have  I  felt,  more  intensely, 
the  overpowering  weight  of  that  share  of  responsibility  which  helongs 
to  me  in  these  deliberations.  Never  before  have  I  had  more  occasion 
than  I  now  have  to  lament  ray  want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the 
possession  of  which  might  enable  me  to  unfdd  to  this  Senate,  and  to 
illustrate  to  this  people  great  truths,  intimately  connected  with  the 
lasting  welfeure  of  my  country.  I  should,  indeed,  sink  overwhelmed 
and  subdued  beneath  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies 
before  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  sustained  and  fortified  by  a  thorough 
consciousness  of  the  justness  of  the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and 
by  a  persuasion  I  hope  not  presumptuous,  that  it  has  the  approba- 
tion of  that  Providence  who  has  so  often  smiled  upon  these  United 
States. 

Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress 
pervading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remember  some  of  its 
frightful  features.  We  all  know  that  the  people  were  then  oppress- 
ed and  home  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the  value  of 
property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression ;  that  ruinous  sales  and 
sacrifices  were  every  where  made  of  real  estate ;  that  stop  laws,  and 
relief  laws,  and  paper  money  were  adopted  to  save  the  people  from 
impending  destruction  ;  tiiat  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue  existed, 
which  compelled  government  to  seize  upon,  and  divert  from  its  legiti- 
mate object  the  appropriations  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem  the  na- 
tional debt ;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were  threatened 
with  a  complete  paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  which 
exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it 
would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  prece- 
ded the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

I  have  BOW  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  im- 
fterfM  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
ttie  Cooiif^.  On  a  genetai  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended, 
tin  arts  flouHshing,  the  foce  of  the  country  improved,  our  people 
fcMy  Mid  protoibly  eihplo3red,  and  the  public  countenance  exhibiting 
tranquili^,  oont^ntmefnt  abd  happiness.    And  if  we  descend  into  par- 
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ticnlars,  we  bare  tke  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  out  of  debt ; 
land  rising  slowly  in  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree ;  a 
ready  tbougb  not  extravagant  market  for  all  tbe  surplus  productions 
(^our  industry;  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing  and  gambol- 
ing on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  and  verdant 
grasses  ;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villages  springing  up,  as  it 
were,  by  enchantment ;  our  exports  and  imports  increased  and  in- 
creasing ;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occu- 
pied ;  the  rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder 
and  lightning  of  countless  steam-boats ;  the  currency  sound  and 
abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  Congress, 
not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall 
be  liberated  from  the  impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be 
selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed 
since  the  establishment  of  their  present  constitution,  it  would  be  ex- 
actly that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tarifi'of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and 
distress  to  brightness  and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  work  of 
American  legislation,  fostering  American  industry,  instead  of  allow- 
bg  it  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation,  cherishing  foreign  indus- 
try. The  foes  of  the  American  System,  in  1S24,  with  great  boldness 
and  confidence,  predicted,  1st.  The  ruin  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  creation  of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  (General  Hayne,)  I  believe,  thought  that 
the  tariff"  of  1824  would  operate  a  reduction  of  revenue  to  the  large 
amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  2d.  The  destruction  of  our  navi- 
gation. 3d.  The  desolation  of  commercial  cities.  And  4th.  The 
augmentation  of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  further  de- 
cline in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  exports.  Every  prediction  which 
they  made  has  fiiiled — ^utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  with  which  they  then  sought  to  deter  us  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  sub- 
version, by  the  vast  amount  of  the  public  revenue  produced  by  that 
system.  Every  branch  of  our  navigation  has  increased.  As  to  the 
desolation  of  oar  cities,  let  us  take  as  an  example,  the  condition  of 
the  largest  and  most  commercial  of  all  of  them,  the  great  northern 
oapital%    I  bav^  in  my  haods^  the  asses^^^ue  of  itel  estofte  in  th^ 
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city  of  New  York,  from  1817  to  1831.  This  value  k  canvassed 
contested,  scrutinized  and  adjudged  by  the  proper  sworn  authoriUes! 
It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  full  credence.  During  the  first  term,  com- 
mencuig  with  1817,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1824,  the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  was,  the  first 
year,  $57,799,436,  and,  after  various  fluctuations  in  the  intermediate 
period,  it  settled  down  at  52,019,730,  exhibiting  a  decrease,  in  seven 
years,  of  $5,779,705.  During  the  first  year  of  1825,  after  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  tariff,  it  rose,  and,  graduaUy  ascending  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven  years,  it  finally,  in  1831,  reached 
the  astonishing  height  of  $95,716,485 !  Now,  if  it  be  said  that  this 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  effect  of  foreign  cam-^ 
mercBy  then  it  was  not  correctly  predicted,  in  1824,  that  the  tariff 
would  destroy  foreign  commerce,  and  desolate  our  commercial  cities. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  effect  of  internal  trade,  then  internal 
trade  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed 
to  it.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  joint  effect  of  both  principles,  the  do- 
mestic industry  nourishing  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  foreign  com- 
merce  in  turn  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  Nowhere  more 
than  in  New  York  is  the  combination  of  both  principles  so  complete- 
ly  developed.  In  the  progress  of  my  argument,  I  will  consider  the 
effect  upon  the  price  of  commodities  produced  by  the  American  Sys- 
tem,  and  show  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  prediction  of  its  foes,  in 
1824,  actually  happened. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  feilure  of  all  that  was  foretold 
against  the  system,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  to  its  friends,  that 
all  their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  in  pro- 
gress of  fulfillment.  The  honorable  gentleman  fit)m  South  Carohna 
has  made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in  1824,  in  the  other 
House,  in  support  of  the  tariff,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  I  shouid  not 
have  particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask  any  one,  who  can 
now  command  the  courage  to  peruse  that  long  production,  what 
principle  there  laid  down  is  not  true  }  what  prediction  then  made  has 
been  falsified  by  practical  experience  } 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
of  the  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of  the  period 
of  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been  confidently  looked  to 
as  presenting  a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  the  evils  with 
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which  the  system  is  alledged  to  be  fraught.  Not  an  inattentive  ob- 
senrer  of  passing  events,  I  have  been  aware  that,  among  those  who 
were  most  early  pressing  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and,  upon  that 
ground,  were  opposing  appropriations  to  other  great  interests,  there 
were  some  who  cared  less  about  the  debt  than  the  accomplishment 
of  other  objects.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  cou- 
pled the  payment  of  their  public  debt  with  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
tection of  their  industry,  against  foreign  laws  and  foreign  industry. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt  as  relief  from  a  burthen,  and  not  as  the  infliction  of  a  curse.  If 
it  is  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  the  subversion  of  the  American 
System,  and  an  exposure  of  our  establishments  and  our  productions  to 
the  unguarded  consequences  of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers, 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  the  bitterest  of  curses.  Its 
firuit  will  be  like  the  fruit 

"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  oar  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden." 

If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on  principles  erroneous  in 
theory,  pernicious  in  practice — above  all  if  it  be  unconstitutional,  as 
b  alledged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a  vestage  of 
it  suflered  to  remain.  But,  before  we  sanction  this  sweeping  de- 
'  nunciation,  let  us  look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude,  its  rami- 
fications, its  duration,  and  the  high  authorities  which  have  sustained 
it.  We  shall  see  that  its  foes  will  have  accomplished  comparatively 
nothing,  after  having  achieved  their  present  aim  of  breaking  down 
our  iron-founderies,  our  woollen,  cotton,  and  hemp  manufactories,  and 
our  sugar  plantations.  The  destruction  of  these  would,  undoubtedly, 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  capital,  the  ruin  of  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  incalculable  loss  to  the  whole  community. 
But  their  prostration  would  not  disfigure,  nor  produce  greater  effect 
upon  the  whole  system  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  beautiful  domes  upon  the  capitol  would  occasion  to 
the  magnificent  edifice  which  they  surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is  ' 
scarcely  an  interest,  scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not  em- 
braced by  the  beneficence  of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  ftom  which  all 
foreign  tonnage  is  absolutely  excluded. 
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It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable  excep- 
tion  made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy  and  enterprising  fish- 
ermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  art :  to  tanners,  cordwainers, 
tailors,  cabinet-makers,  hatters,  tinners,  brass-workers,  clock-makers, 
coach-makers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-makers,  rope-makers,  cork-cut- 
ters, tobacconists,  whip-makers,  paper-makers,  umbrella- makers, 
glass-blowers,  stocking-weavers,  butter-makers,  saddle  and  harness- 
makers,  cutlers,  brush-makers,  book-binders,  dairy-men,  milk-form- 
ers, black-smiths,  type-founders,  musical  instrument-makers,  basket- 
makers,  milliners,  potters,  chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth-makers,  bon- 
net-makers, hair-cloth-makers,  copper-smiths,  pencil-makers,  bellows- 
makers,  pocket  book-makers,  card-makers,  glue-makers,  mustard- 
makers,  lumber-sawyers,  saw-makers,  scale-beam-makers,  scythe- 
makers,  wood-saw-makers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics  enu- 
merated, enjoy  a  measure  of  protection  adapted  to  their  several  con- 
ditions, varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  some  of  these  artizans  may  be  estimated  by  a  few  par- 
ticulars. The  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  other 
workers  in  hides,  skins  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate  value  per 
annum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  manufacturers  of  hats  and 
caps  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions  ;  the  cabinet-makers 
twelve  millions ;  the  manufacturers  of  bonnets  and  hats  for  the  fe- 
male sex,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  combs,  &c.  seven  millions ;  and  the 
manufiicturers  of  glass,  five  millions. 

It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta  of  which  might  as  well 
be  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  has  been  a 
gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting  duty  upon 
its  great  staple. 

It  effects  the  cotton  planter*  himself,  and  the  tobacco  planter,  both 
of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

•  To  say  nothing  of  cotton  produced  in  other  foreign  countries,  the  cultivation  of 
this  article,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  constantly  extending  in  the  adjacent  Mezi- 
c<tn  Provinces,  and,  bat  for  the  duty  probably  a  large  amount  would  be  introduofd 
into  the  United  States^  down  Red  river  and  along  the  cotatof  theOulf  oTMAzicRX 
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The  total  amoant  of  the  capital  vested  in  sheep,  the  lend  to  sustaiA 
them,  woo),  woollen  manufactures,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  the  suh- 
sistence  of  the  various  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the 
growth  and  manufacture  <^  the  article  of  wool,  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  value  of  iron,  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  of  its  manu* 
ftctores,  is  estimated  at  twenty-six  millions  of  doUan  per  annum. 
Odtton  goods,  exclusive  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  manu&cture,  and 
of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  are  believed  to  amoimt  ausuaUy,  to 
•boot  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made,  by  practical  men  of  un- 
doubted character,  who  have  brought  together  and  embodied  their 
bifbrmation.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  they 
have  sometimes  placed  their  estimates  below  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  actual  amount  of  these  interests.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  bar  and  other  iron  annually  produced,  it  is  derived  firom  the  known 
works  themselves ;  and  I  know  some  in  western  States  which  they 
Inve  omitted  in  dieir  calculations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast  system  of  protection,  whidi 
it  is  now  proposed  to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and  contem* 
plate,  if  human  imagination  could  omceive  the  extent  of  mischief  and 
ruin  firom  its  total  overthrow,  before  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Its  duration  is  worthy  also  of  serious  consideration.  Not 
%o  go  behind  the  constitution,  its  date  is  coeval  with  that  instrument. 
It  began  on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  day  of  July — ^the  fi>urth  day  of 
July,  1789.  The  second  act  which  stands  recorded  in  the  statute 
book,  bearing  the  illustrious  signature  of  Creorge  Washington,  laid  the 
comer  ston^  of  the  whole  system.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  the  matter,  it  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world,  that  it  was  necessary  for  '<  the  encourage- 
teent  and  protection  of  manufactures,"  that  duties  should  be  laid.  It 
is  in  vain  to  urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure  of  the  protection 
then  extended.  The  great  principle  was  then  established  by  the  fa- 
IImm  of  ^e  eoBStitution,  with  the  fiither  of  his  country  at  their  head. 
4iid  it  camiot  now  be  questioned,  that,  if  the  govemmeot  had  not 
then  been  new  and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of  prot«e»> 
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lion  would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had  been  supposed  necessary. 
Shortly  after,  the  master  minds  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were 
brought  to  act  on  this  interesting  subject.  Taking  views  of  it  apper- 
taining to  the  departments  of  foreign  afiairs  and  of  the  treasury,  which 
they  respectively  filled,  they  presented,  severally,  reports  which  yet 
remain  monuments  of  their  profound  wisdom,  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson  argued 
that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign  high  duties, 
ought  to  be  met  at  home  by  American  restrictions,  American  prohi- 
bitions, and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton,  surveying  the 
entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  treat- 
ed it  with  an  ability,  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not  been  siupassed, 
and  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  conmienced  about  this  period, 
and  streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through  a  thousand 
channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful  commerce  which  our 
neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot  or  overlooked,  in  the 
general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  domestic  manu- 
factures. Then  came  the  edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders 
in  council ;  and  our  embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and 
war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  national  measures,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  suspension,  for  the  period  of  their  duration,  of  our  for- 
eign conmierce,  afforded  the  most  efficacious  encouragement  to  Amer- 
ican manu£Eu;tures ;  and  accordingly  they  everywhere  sprung  up. 
While  these  measures  of  restriction,  and  this  state  of  war  continued, 
the  manufieu^turers  were  stimulated  in  their  enterprise  by  every  assu- 
rance of  support,  by  public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It 
was  about  that  period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina  bore  her  high  tes- 
timony to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the 
preamble  of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

*'  Whereas^  the  establishment  and  enamrajs^ement  of  domestic  manufactnTes,  is 
conducive  to  the  Interests  of  a  State,  by  adding  new  incentives  to  industry,  and  as 
being  the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  the  surplus  productions  of  the  agriatUu- 
ritt :  and  whereas,  in  the  present  imexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  estabtishment 
in  our  country  is  not  only  expedient,  but  politic  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign 
Bations.'* 

The  legislatcffe,  not  being  competent  to  afford  the  most  efficacious 
aid,  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to  incor- 
porate a  company. 
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Peace,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in  1815,  but  there  did 
Bot  return  with  it  the  gold^  days  which  preceded  the  edicts  levelled 
at  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  found  all  Europe 
tranquilly  resuming  the  arts  and  the  business  of  civil  life.  It  found 
Europe  no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the  employer  of 
our  navigation,  but  excluding,  or  heavily  burthening,  almost  all  the 
productions  of  our  agriculture,  and  our  rivals  in  manufactures,  in 
navigation,  and  in  commerce.  It  found  our  country,  in  short,  in  a 
situation  totally  diflerent  from  all  the  past — new  and  untried.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  especially  our  laws  of  impost, 
to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Accordingly, 
that  eminent  and  lamented  citizen,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
(Mr.  Dallas,)  was  required,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
santatives,  under  date  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1815,  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  a  system  of 
of  revenue  conformable  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  He 
had  the  circle  of  a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work,  consulted  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  other  practical  men,  and  opened  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence.  The  report  which  he  made  at  the  session  of 
1816,  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  and  embodies  the 
principles  which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  sobject.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure  of  mere  revenue,  and  that 
it  only  reduced  the  war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.  It  is  true  that 
the  question  then  was,  how  much  and  in  what  way  should  the  double 
duties  of  the  war  be  reduced  ?  Now,  also,  the  question  is,  on  what 
articles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  subject  the  amounts  of 
the  future  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government  ?  Tlien  it  was 
deemed  an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  should  be  now,  how, 
the  reduction  should  be  made,  so  as  to  secure  proper  encouragement 
to  our  domestic  industry.  That  this  was  a  leading  object  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  tariff  of  1816, 1  well  remember,  and  it  is  demon- 
strated by  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas.    He  says  in  his  report : 

**  There  mre  few,  if  any  gorernmeiiti,  which  do  not  regard  the  ^stabliahmeit  of  do- 
mestic roanafactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  policy.  The  United  States  have  o^ 
leairs  so  regarded  it.  *  *  *  *  The  demands  of  the  country,  whiie  the 
acquisitions  of  supplies  from  foreign  nations  was  either  prohibited  or  impracticable, 
may  have  afforded  a  sufficient  inducement  for  this  investment  of  capital,  and  this 
application  of  labor  t  but  the  inducement,  in  its  necessary  extent,  must  fail  when 
the  day  of  competition  returns.  Upon  that  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country, 
the  preservation  of  the  manufactures,  which  private  citizens  under  favorable  auspices 
have  constituted  the  property  of  the  nation,  becomes  a  consideration  of  general  poli- 
cy, to  be  resolved  by  a  recollection  of  past  embarrassments ;  by  the  certainty  of  an 
increased  diiSculty  of  reinstating,  upon  any  emergency,  the  manufactures  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  perish  and  pass  away,"  &o. 
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The  measure  of  protection  which  he  proposed  was  not  adopted,  in 
regard  to  some  leading  articles,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining what  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  the  principle  was  then 
distinctly  asserted  and  fuUy  sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  system  was  again  brought  up  in  1820, 
by  the  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures, now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  principle  was  successfully  maintained  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people ;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed  was  de-« 
feated  in  the  Senate.  It  was  revived  in  1824 ;  the  whole  ground 
carefully  and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  introduced,  re- 
ceiving all  the  sanctions  of  the  constitution,  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  An  amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in  1828,  to'  the 
history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollections.  The  bill  of 
that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  framed  on  principles  directly 
adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. I  have  heard,  without  vouching  for  the  &ct,  that  it  was  so 
framed,  upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen,  now  abroad,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  atod  with  assurances  that,  being 
altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  American  system,  the 
bill  would  be  lost.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  most  exceptionable  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  were  stamped  upon  it,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by  the  votes  of  southern  mem- 
bers, upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as  unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is  repre- 
hensible in  ethics.  The  bill  was  passed,  notwithstanding  it  having 
it  having  been  deemed  better  to  take  the  bad  along  with  the  good 
which  it  contained,  than  reject  it  altogether.  Subsequent  legislation 
has  corrected  the  error  then  perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  ve- 
hemently denounced  by  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what 
it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually  built, 
stone  upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July,  1789, 
down  to  the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it  has  re- 
ceived th^  deliberate  sanction  of  Congress.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  approved  and  continue  to  improve  it. 
Every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  the 
present,  m  some  ferm  or  other,  has  given  to  it  the  authority  of  his 
name ;  and  however  the  opinions  of  the  existing  President  are  inter- 
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preted  South  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  on  the  north  thej  are  at 
least  understood  to  &yor  the  establishment  of  a  judicumi  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, is  not  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new  and  doub^[ul  system  of 
policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our  consider- 
ation, but  whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long  establish- 
ed system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up  and  sanctioned,  during  a 
series  of  years,  again  and  again,  by  the  nation  and  its  highest  and 
most  revered  authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound  deliberately  to  con- 
sider whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  work  of  destruction  without  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith  ?  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
justly  supposed  that  the  policy  of  protecting  their  industry  against 
foreign  legislation  and  fordign  industry  was  fiilly  settled,  not  by  a 
single  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts  of  government,  per- 
formed at  distant  and  frequent  intervals.  In  ftdl  confidence  that  the 
policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed,  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  invested  their  capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  other 
estate,  nuide  permanent  establishments,  and  accommodated  their  in- 
dustry. Can  we  expose  to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless 
multitude,  without  justly  incurring  the  reproach  of  violating  the  na- 
tional faith  ? 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question.  Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  those  who  raise  it,  if  it  be  debateable,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  debated.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  suffered  it 
to  &11  unnoticed  from  his  budget ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
closed  his  speech  and  resumed  his  seat,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again  addressed  the  Senate,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  protestation  against  any  conclusion  fit>m  his  silence,  put  for- 
ward the  objection.  The  recent  firee  trade  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
it  is  wdl  known,  were  divided  on  the  question ;  and  although  the 
topic  is  noticed  in  their  address  to  the  public,  they  do  not  avow  their 
own  belief  that  the  American  system  is  unconstitutional,  but  repre 
sent  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  respectable  portions  of  the  American 
people.  Another  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  a 
high  souice,  during  the  past  year,  treating  this  subject,  does  not  as- 
sert the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  author,  but  states  that  of  others 
to  be  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  From  which  I  infer  that  he  did  no^ 
himself  believe  it  unconstitutionid. 
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[Here  the  Vice-Preaident  interposed  and  remarked  that,  if  the  Senator  from  Ketf 
tucky  alluded  to  him,  he  must  say  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  measure  wasun- 
constitutional.] 

When,  sir,  I  contended  with  you,  side  by  side,  and  with  perhaps 
less  zeal  than  you  exhibited,  in  1816, 1  did  not  understand  you  then 
to  consider  the  policy  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 

[The  Vice-President  again  interposed,  and  said  that  the  constitutional  question 
was  not  debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  never  expressed  an  opinion  eontrary 
to  that  now  intimated.] 

I  give  way  with  pleasure  to  these  explanations,  which  I  hope  will 
always  be  made  when  I  say  any  thing  bearing  on  the  individual 
opinions  of  the  Chair.  I  know  the  delicacy  of  the  position,  and 
sympathise  with  the  imcumbent,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  true, 
the  question  was  not  debated  in  1816  ;  and  why  not  ?  Because  it 
was  not  debatable ;  it  was  then  believed  not  &irly  to  arise.  It  never 
has  been  made  as  a  distinct,  substantial  and  leading  point  of  objec- 
tion. It  never  was  made  until  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  of  1824,* 
when  it  was  rather  hinted  at  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
than  formally  announced  as  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  oi  that 
instrument.  What  was  not  dreamt  of  before,  or  in  1816,  and  scarce 
ly  thought  of  in  1824,  is  now  made,  by  excited  imaginations,  to  as- 
sume the  imposing  form  of  a  serious  constitutional  barrier. 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent  and  sanctions  of  the  policy 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  efi^ts,  al- 
though they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  To  none,  I  verily  believe,  has  it  been  prejudicial.  In  the 
North,  every  where,  testimoniab  are  borne  to  the  high  prosperity 
which  it  has  diffused.  There,  all  branches  of  industry  are  animated 
and  flourishing.  Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  active ;  cities  and 
towns  springing  up,  enlarging  and  beautifying ;  navigation  fully  and 
profitably  employed,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  smiling  with 
improvement,  cheerfulness  and  abundance.  The  gentleman  firom 
South  Carolina  has  supposed  that  we,  in  the  West  derive  no  advan- 
tages from  this  system.  He  is  mistaken.  Let  him  visit  us,  and  he 
will  find,  from  the  head  of  La  Belle  Riviere,  at  Pittsburgh,  to  Ameri- 
ca, at  its  mouth,  the  most  rapid  and  gratifying  advances.  He  will 
behold  Pittsburg  itself.  Wheeling,  Portsmouth,  Maysville,  Cincinnati* 
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LDuisvUle,  add  notneroos  other  towns,  lining  and  ornamenting  the 
hanks  of  the  nohle  river,  daily  entending  their  limits,  and  prosecuting, 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  profit,  numerous  branches  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanic  arts.  If  he  will  go  into  the  interior,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  he  will  there  perceive  the  most  astonishing  progress  in 
^riculture,  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  all  the  improvements  to  which 
they  both  directly  conduce.  Then  let  him  cross  over  into  my  own, 
my  favorite  State,  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is  there  ex- 
hibited. He  will  perceive  numerous  villages,  not  large,  but  neat 
thriving,  and  some  of  them  highly  ornamented ;  many  manufactories 
of  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  Elkhom  region,  an  endless  succession 
of  natural  parks ;  the  forests  thinned ;  fallen  trees  and  undergrowth 
cleared  away  ;  large  herds  and  flocks  feeding  on  luxuriant  grasses  ; 
and  interspersed  with  comfortable,  sometimes  elegant  mansions,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  lawns.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  says,  that  a  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  firom  the  West, 
through  the  Seleuda  gap,  in  mules,  horses  and  other  live  stock,  which 
has  been  checked  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  It  is  true  that  such 
a  trade  was  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  both  parties ;  but,  several  years  ago,  resolutions, 
at  popular  meetings,  in  Carolina,  were  adopted,  not  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  Kentucky  byway  of  punishment  for  her  attachment  to  the 
tariff.  They  must  have  supposed  us  as  stupid  as  the  sires  of  one  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  stock  of  which  that  trade  consisted,  if  they 
imagined  that  their  resolutions  would  affect  our  principles.  Our  dro- 
vers cracked  their  whips,  blew  their  horns,  and  passed  the  Seleuda 
gap,  to  other  markets,  where  better  humors  existed,  and  equal  or 
greater  profits  were  made.  I  have  heard  of  your  successor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  President,  this  anecdote :  that  he 
joined  in  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but  when,  about  Christ- 
mas, he  applied  to  one  of  his  South  Carolina  neighbors,  to  purchase 
the  regular  supply  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  found  that  he  had 
to  pay  two  prices  for  it ;  and  he  declared  if  that  were  the  patriotism 
on  which  the  resolutions  were  based,  he  would  not  conform  to  them, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  in  his  annual  stock  of  pork  by  purchase  from 
the  first  passing  Kentucky  drover.  The  trade,  now  partially  resum- 
ed, was  maintained  by  the  sale  of  western  productions,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Carolina  money  on  the  other.  From  that  condition  of  it^ 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  might  have  drawn  this  conclusiooy 
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that  an  advantageous  trade  may  exist,  although  one  of  the  parties  to 
it  pays  in  specie  for  the  production  which  he  purchases  from  the 
other ;  and  consequently  that  it  does  not  follow,  if  we  did  not  pur- 
chase British  &brics,  that  it  might  not  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
purchase  our  raw  material  of  cotton.  The  Kentucky  drover  receiv- 
ed the  South  Carolina  specie,  or,  taking  bills,  or  the  evidences  of  de- 
posite  in  the  banks,  carried  these  home,  and,  disposing  of  them  to  the 
merchant,  he  brought  out  goods,  of  foreign  or  domestic  manufacture, 
in  return.  Such  is  the  circuitous  nature  of  trade  and  remittance, 
which  no  nation  understands  better  than  Great  Britain. 

Nor  hiis  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  source  of  so  much 
benefit  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton 
growing  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Carolina  itself,  where  I 
have  never  been,  with  so  much  certainty ;  but  of  other  portions  of 
the  Union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially  those  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  I  can  confidently  speak.  If  cotton  planting  is  less 
profitable  than  it  was,  that  is  the  result  of  increased  production ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital  of  any 
branch  of  business  in  the  United  States.  And  if  a  committee  were 
raised,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  I  take  it  upon  my- 
self to  say,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Ken- 
tucky, I  know  many  individuals  who  have  their  cotton  plantations 
below,  and  retain  their  residence  in  that  state,  where  they  remain 
during  the  sickly  season  ;  and  they  are  all,  I  believe,  without  excep- 
tion, doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success,  are  constantly 
engaging  in  the  business,  while  scarcely  any  comes  firom  the  cotton 
region  to  engage  in  western  agriculture.  A  friend,  now  in  my  eye, 
a  member  of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves  made,  the  year  before  last, 
sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  member  of  the  other  House,  I  under- 
stand, who,  without  removing  himself,  sent  some  of  his  slaves  to 
Mississippi,  made  last  year,  about  twenty  per  cent.  Two  friends  c^ 
mine,  in  the  latter  State,  whose  annual  income  is  firom  thirty  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  being  desirous  to  curtail  their  business,  have  offered 
estates  for  sale  which  they  are  willing  to  show,  by  regular  vouchers 
of  receipt  and  disbursement,  yield  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  One 
of  my  most  opulent  acquaintances,  in  a  county  adjoining  that  in  which 
I  reside,  having  married  in  Georgia,  has  derived  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  from  a  cotton  estate  there  situated. 
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The  loss  of  the  tonnage  of  Charleston,  which  has  been  dwelt  on, 
does  not  proceed  from  the  tariff;  it  never  had  a  very  large  amount, 
and  it  has  not  been  able  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  on  itsliavigation.  Its  tonnage 
has  gone  to  the  more  enterprizing  and  adventurous  tara  of  the  nor^- 
em  States,  with  whom  those  of  the  city  of  Chaiieston  could  not  main- 
tain a  successfrd  competition  in  the  freedom  of  the  coasting  trade,  ex- 
isting between  the  difi^nt  parts  of  the  Union.  That  this  must  be 
the  true  cause,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  however  it  may  be 
with  the  port  of  Charleston,  our  coasting  tonnage,  generally,  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  As  to  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  one-half  of  that 
which  is  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and  Great 
Britain,  is  EInglish ;  proving  that  the  tonnage  of  South  Carolina  can- 
not maintain  itself  in  a  competition,  under  the  free  and  equal  naviga- 
tion secured  by  our  treaty  with  that  power. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design  of  an  immediate 
or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  System,  what  is  their  substi- 
tute ?  Free  trade  ?  Free  trade !  The  call  for  free  trade  is  as  una- 
vailing as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child,  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon, 
or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  never  has 
existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  implies,  at  least  two  parties.  To 
be  fr-ee,  it  should  be  fair,  equal  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw 
our  ports  vride  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign  productions,  free  of 
all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other  foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  our  surplus  produce  ?  We  may  break  down  all 
barriers  to  free  trade  on  our  part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete 
until  foreign  powers  shall  have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be 
freedom  on  one  side,  and  restrictions,  prohibitions  and  exclusions  on 
the  other.  The  bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  chains  of  all  other  na- 
tions will  remain  undisturbed.  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  in-"^ 
dustry  and  commerce  would  accommodate  themselves  to  this  unequal 
and  unjust,  state  of  things;  for,  such  is  the  flexibility  of  our  nature, 
that  it  bends  itself  to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  jNrisoner  in- 
carcerated in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time  becomes  reconciled  to  his  soli- 
tude, and  regularly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Grentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  firee  trade  that  they  are 
laoommending  to  our  acceptance.  It  is  in  effect,  the  British  colonial 
system  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt ;  and,  iif  their  policy  prevail,  it 
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will  lead  substantially  to  the  re-colonization  of  these  States,  tinder 
the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And  whom  do  we  find 
some  of  the  principal  suj^rters,  out  of  Congress,  of  this  foreign  sys^ 
tern  ?  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  foreigners  who  always  remain 
exotics,  and  never  become  naturalized  in  our  country ;  whilst,  happ- 
ly,  there  are  many  others  who  readily  attach  themselves  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  institutions.  The  honest,  patient  and  industrious  Ger- 
man readily  unites  with  our  people,  establishes  himself  upon  some  of 
our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  barn,  and  enjoys  in  tranquility,  the 
abundant  fruits  which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always  rea- 
dy to  fly  to  the  standard  of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws,  when 
called  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  philo- 
sophic Frenchman,  accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  incorporates  himself  without  difficulty  in  our  society. 
But,  of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with 
our  people  as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  vis- 
ions which  have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed 
that  Ireland  was  originally,  part  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and 
that,  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from 
America,  and  drifting  across  the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
vicinity  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  open-heartedness  ;  the  same 
generous  hospitality ;  the  same  careless  and  uncalculating  indiffer- 
ence about  human  life,  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 
Kentucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of  America.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and 
set  from  Anterica  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  bearing  from 
Europe  to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would  there 
find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  hap- 
py home ! 

*  But  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  although 
long  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachments,  no 
sympathies,  no  principles,  in  common  with  our  people.  Near  fifty 
years  ago,  Pennsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed,  and 
cherished,  and  honored  him ;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his  gratitude  ? 
By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a  system  endeared  to  her  by  a  thorough 
conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity.  He  has  filled  at 
home  and  abroad  some  of  the  highest  offices  undes  this  government, 
during  thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at  heart  an  alien.  The  authority 
of  his  name  has  been  invoked,  and  the  labors  of  his  pen,  in  the  form 
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of  a  memorial  to  Congress  have  been  engaged  to  overthrow  the 
American  System,  and  to  substitute  the  foreign.  Go  home  to  your 
native  Europe,  and  there  inculcate  upon  her  sovereigns  your  Utopian 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  when  ypu  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
unseal  their  ports,  and  freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States,  come  back,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  become  con- ' 
verts,  and  to  adopt  your  faith. 

A  Mr.  Sarchet  also  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  ccHnmon 
attack  upon  our  system.  I  do  not  know  the  man,  but  I  understand 
he  is  an  unnaturalized  emigrant  from  the  island  of  Guernsey,  situated 
in  the  channel  which  divides  France  and  England.  The  principal 
business  of  the  in*habitants  is  that  of  driving  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  opposite  shores,  and  Mr.  Sarchet,  educated  in  that  school,  is,  I 
have  been  told,  chiefly  engaged  in  employing  his  wits  to  elude  the 
operation  of  our  revenue  laws,  by  introducing  articles  at  les^  rates  of 
duty  than  they  are  justly  chargeable  with,  which  he  effects  by  vary- 
ing the  denominations,  or  slightly  changing  their  forms.  This  man, 
at  a  former  session  of  the  senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memorial 
signed  by  some  150  pretended  workers  in  iron.  Of  these  a  gentle- 
man made  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  and  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  only  about  ten  of  the  denomination  represented ;  the  rest 
were  tavern  keepers,  porters,  merchants'  clerks,  hackney  coachmen, 
&c.  I  have  the  most  respectable  authority,  in  black  and  white,  for 
this  statement. 

[Here  General  Hasme  aaked,  who  1  and  was  he  a  manufacturer  1  Mr.  Clay  replied. 
Col.  Murray,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing  for  honor,  probity, 
and  veracity ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  or  not,  but  the 
gentleman  might  take  him  as  one  .*] 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  late  petition  presented  to  the 
Senate  from  the  journeyman  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  a  movement  of  his, 
and  if  we  should  find  that  he  has  cabbfiged  from  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety to  swdl  out  the  number  of  signatures. 

To  the  facts  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sarchet,  and  the  theories  by 
Mr.  Gallatin  there  was  yet  wanting  one  circumstance  to  recommend 

*  Mr.  Clay  subsequently  understood  that  Col.  Murray  was  a  merchant. 
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them  to  fiayprable  consideration,  and  that  was  the  authority  of  some 
high  name.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  from  a  British 
Repository.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  a  speech  of  my  l(Nrd 
Goderich,  addressed  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
and  full  of  deep  regret  that  old  England  could  not  possibly  conform 
her  practice  of  rigorous  restriction  and  exclusion  to  her  liberal  doc^ 
trines  of  unfettered  conmierce,  so  earnestly  recommended  to  foreign 
powers.  Sir,  I  know  my  lord  Goderich  very  well,  although  my 
acquaintance'  with  him  was  prior  to  his  being  summoned  to  the 
British  House  of  Peers.  We  both  signed  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1815.  He  is  an  honor- 
able man,  frank,  possessing  business,  but  ordinary,  talents,  about  the 
•tature  and  complexion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, a  few  years  older  than  he,  and  every  drop  of  blood  running  in 
his  veins  being  pure  and  unadulterated  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  If  he 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  could  not  make  a  speech 
of  such  ability  and  eloquence  as  that  which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  recently  delivered  to  the  Senate  ;  and  there  would  be  much 
more  fitness  in  my  lord  Goderich  making  quotations  from  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  gentleman,  than  his  quoting,  as  authority,  the  theo- 
retical doctrines  of  my  lord  Goderich.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  abroad,  not  merely  for  manufactured  articles,  but  for  the 
sanction  of  high  names,  to  support  favorite  theories.  I  have  seen 
and  closely  observed  the  British  Parliament,  and,  without  derogating 
fix)m  its  justly  elevated  character,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
in  all  the  attributes  of  order,  dignity,  patriotism  and  eloquence,  the 
American  Congress  would  not  suffer,  in  the  smallest  degree,  by  a 
comparison  with  it. 

I  dislike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  especially /oret^n  and  interest' 
ed  authority,  for  the  support  of  principles  of  public  policy.  I  would 
greatly  prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the  broad  ground  of  fact,  of 
experience,  and  of  reason ;  but,  since  they  will  appeal  to  British 
names  and  authority,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  imitate  their  bad  ex- 
ample. Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  speech  of  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliaihent,  bearing  the  same  family  name  with  my  lord  Goderich, 
but  whether  or  not  a  relation  of  his,  I  do  not  know.  The  member 
Alluded  to  was  arguing  against  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen 

^iHfiX  treaty,  not  less  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Portugal  than  would 
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be  the  system  of  gentlemen  to  the  best  interests  of  America — and  he 
went  on  to  say : 

"  B  wfu  idle  for  us  to  endeavor  topertttade  Uher  fuUions  to  Join  unth  ui  in  adopting 
^  vrincipUs  if  tohat  was  called  ''fiet  trade.**  Other  nations  knew,  at  imU  astktiS' 
We  lord  opposite,  and  thoee  who  acted  with  him,  what  we  meant  by  **free  tr^de**  was 
nothing  more  nor  leu  than,  by  meant  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoyed,  to  get  a  mo^ 
nopolv  of  all  their  markets  for  our  manufactures,  and  fb  prevent  them,  one  anaajijrom 
ever  becoming  manufacturing  nations.  When  the  system  of  reciprocity  ana  fre* 
trade  had  been  proposed  to  a  French  embassador,  his  remark  was,  that  the  plan  was 
excellent  in  theory^  but,  to  make  it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  necespary  to  defer 
the  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution  for  half  a  century,  until  France  should  oe  on  the 
same  footmg  with  Great  Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures,  in  capital,  and  the 
many  other  peculiar  advantages  which  it  now  enjoyed.  The  policy  that  France  act- 
ed on,  was  taht  of  encouragmg  its  native  manufactures,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy ; 
because  if  it  were  freely  to  admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  an  agricultural  nation  ;  and  thertfore,  a  poor  nation,  as  all  must  be  that 
depend  exdusively  UFK)n  agriculture.  America  atted  too  upon  the  same  princiole 
with  France.  America  legislated  for  futurity— legislated  for  an  increasing  popula- 
tion. America  too,  was  prospering  under  this  system.  In  twenty  years.  America 
Would  be  independent  of  England  for  manufactures  altogether.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  But 
siice  the  peace,  France,  Germany,  America,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  had  proceeded  upon  the  principle  ot  encouraging  and  protecting  native  man- 
faciures." 

But  I  have  said  that  the  system  nominally  called  ^^  free  trade,"  so 
earnestly  and  eloquently  recommended  to  our  adoption,  is  a  mere  re- 
vival of  the  British  colonial  system,  forced  upon  us  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  existence  of  our  colonial  vassalage.  The  "whole  system  is 
fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1750,  entitled  "  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 
considered,  by  Joshua  Gee,"  with  extracts  from  which  I  have  been 
furnished  by  the  diligent  researches  of  a  friend.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy  now,  is  identical  with  the  long 
cherished  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  part  of  the  British  empire.  In  that 
work  the  author  contends — 

"  1.  That  manufactures,  in  American  colonieB,  ahotild  be  discouraged  or  prohi- 
bited. 

'*  Great  Britain,  with  its  dependencies,  is  doubtless  as  well  able  to  subsist  within 
itself  as  any  nation  in  Europe.  We  have  an  enterprising  people,  fit  for  all  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war.  We  have  provisions  in  abundance^  and  those  of  the  best  sort,  and 
are  able  to  raise  sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  mhabitants.  We  have  the  very 
best  materials  for  clothing,  and  want  nothing  either  for  use  or  even  for  luxury,  but 
what  we  have  at  home,  or  might  have  from  our  colonies :  so  that  we  might  make 
such  an  intercourse  of  trade  among  ourselves,  or  between  us  apd  them,  as  would 
maintain  a  vast  navigation.  But  we  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our 
colonies^  to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  ot  the  manufactures  which  are  car- 
ried on  m  Great  Britain  ;  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  in  the  beginning : 
for  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppress  them.* 
Pages  177,  8, 9. 

**  Our  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  state  Ireland  was  in,  when  they  began  the 
woollen  manufactory,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  will  fall  upon  roanuiactures 
(or  clothing  themselves,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  find  employment  for  them  ia 
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raifijig  such  productions  as  may  eiable  them  to  furnish  themsebres  with  all  their 
necessaries  from  us." 

Then  it  was  the  object  of  this  British  economists  to  adapt  the 
means  or  wealth  of  the  colonists  to  the  supply  required  by  their  ne- 
cessities, and  to  make  the  mother  country  the  source  of  that  supply. 
Now  it  seems  the  policy  is  only  so  far  to  be  reversed  that  we  must 
continue  to  import  necessaries  from  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  purchase  raw  cotton  from  us. 

"  1  should,  therefore,  think  it  worthy  the  care  of  the  government  to  endeavor,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  encourage  thmi"  in  raiBing  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  [only  pig 
to  be  hammered  in  England]  pot  a-h,  &:c.,  by  giving  mem  competent  bounties  in 
the  beginning,  and  sendmg  over  judicious  and  skuiul  persons  at  the  public  charge,  to 
assist  and  instruct  them  in  the  most  proper  methods  of  management,  which  in  my 
apprehension  would  lay  a  foundation  tor  estabU^hing  the  most  profitable  trade  of 
any  we  have.  And  considering  the  commanding  situation  of  our  colonies  along  the 
sea  coast :  the  great  convenience  of  navigable  rivers  in  all  of  them  :  the  cheapness  of 
land,  and  the  easiness  of  raising  pr  -v  ision?,  irtf  at  numbers  of  people  would  transport 
themselves  thitherto  settle  upon  f^iv  ,>.v, ,.,,.-.    Now,  as  people  have  been 

filled  with  fears  that  the  colonies,  if  encouraged  to  raise  rough  materials,  would  set 
up  for  themselves,  a  little  regvlation  would  remove  all  those  jealousies  out  of  the 
way.  They  have  never  thrown  «r  wove  any  silk  as  yet  that  we  have  heard  of. 
Therefore,  if  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  every  throwster's  mill,  of 
doubling  or  horsliog  silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then  send  it  to  u» 
raw.  And  as  they  will  have  the  providing  rough  materiasl  to  themselves,  so  shall 
we  have  the  manufacturing  of  them.  If  encouragement  be  given  for  raising  hemp, 
flax,  &c.,  doubtless  they  will  soon  begin  to  manufacture,  if  not  ^ev«9i/«(/.  There- 
fore, to  stop  the  progress  of  any  such  manufacture,  it  is  proposed  that  no  weaver 
shall  have  liberty  to  set  up  any  looms  withoXit  first  registering  at  an  "office  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  an^  journeyman  that  shall  work 
for  him.  But  if  any  particular  inhabitant  shall  be  incUned  to  have  any  linen  or 
woollen  made  of  their  own  spinning,  they  should  not  be  abridged  of  the  same  Uber- 
ty  that  they  now  make  use  of,  namely,  to  carry  to  a  weaver,  (who  shall  be  licensed 
by  the  governor,)  and  have  it  wrought  up  for  the  use  of  the  family,  but  not  to  be  sold 
to  any  person  in  a  private  manner,  nor  exposed  to  any  market  or  fair,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture. 

"  And,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  supplied  with  all  their  manufactures  from 
hence,  except  what  is  used  in  building  of  snips  and  other  country, work,  one  half  of 
our  exports  being  supposed  to  be  in  NAILS-— a  manufacture  which  they  allow  has 
never  nitherto  been  carried  on  among  them— it  is  proposed  they  shall,  for  time  to 
eome^  never  erect  the  manufacture  of  any  under  the  size  of  a  two  shilhng  nail,  horse 
nails  excepted ;  that  all  slitting  mills  and  engines,  for  drawing  wire,  or  weaving 
stockings,  be  nui  down,  and  that  every  smith  who  keeps  a  common  forge  or  shop, 
shall  register  nis  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name  of  every  servant  which  he 
shall  employ,  which  license  shall  be  renewed  once  every  year,  and^y  for  the  liberty 
of  working  at  such  trade.  That  all  negroes  shall  be  prohibited  from  weaving  either 
Unen  or  woollen,  or  spinning  or  combmg  of  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufacture  of 
iron,  further  than  making  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  prohibited  from 
manufacturing  hats,  stockings,  or  leather  of  any  kind.  This  limitatioa  will  not 
abridge  the  planters  of  any  pnvilef^e  they  now  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  turn 
their  mdustry  to  promoting  and  raising  those  rough  materials.'* 

The  author  then  proposes  that  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations 
should  be  furnished  with  statistical  accounts  of  the  various  permitted 
ipanu&ctures,  to  enable  them  to  encoiuttge  or  depress  the  industry  of 
the  colonists,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  interference  with  British  in- 
dustry. 
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**  It  is  hoped  that  this  method  would  allay  the  hait  that  some  peopU  haye  shown 
for  destroying  the  iron  w  rks  on  the  {plantations,  and  pullin^down  all  their  forges- 
taking  away  in  a  violent  manner  tbeir  estates  and  properties—  preventing  the  ha^* 
bandmen  fro«n  g'»lting  tneir  plou^hKhares,  carL«^  and  other  utensils  mended;  destroy- 
ing the  manu  acture  of  ship  building,  by  depnying  them  of  the  liberty  of  making 
bolts,  spikes,  and  other  things  proper  lor  carrying  on  that  work,  by  which  article 
returos  are  made  for  purchasing  our  woollen  manufactures.*'— Pages  87, 8S,  89. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  colonists  dependent  upon  the  mother  coun- 
try for  their  necessary  supplies,  drawn  by  a  writer  who  was  not  among 
the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  debar  them  the  means  of  building 
a  ve,ssel,  erecting  a  forge,  or  mending  a  ploughshare,  but  who  was 
willing  to  promote  their  growth  and  prosperity  as  far  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  paramount  interests  of  the  manufacturing  or  parent 
State. 

"  2.  The  advantages  to  Great  Britain  from  keeping  the  colonists  dependent  on  her 
for  their  essential  supplies. 

**  If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  onr  plantations,  and 
our  own,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their 
own  profit,  for,  out  of  all  that  corner  here,  tney  only  carry  bark  clothing  and  other 
accommodations  for  their  families,  all  of  which  is  of  the  merchandise  and  manufac- 
ture of  this  kingdom." 

Afler  showing  how  this  system  tends  to  concentrate  all  the  surplus 
of  acquisition  over  absolute  expenditure  in  England,  he  says : 

"  All  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  bepides  the  mortgages  on 
the  planter's  estates,  and  the  high  interest  they  pay  us,  which  is  very  considerable  ; 
and  therefore  very  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  m  regulating  all  the  atiairs  of  the 
colonist*;,  that  the  planters  be  not  put  under  too  many  difflcuUus,  but  encouraged  to 
go  on  cheerfully. 

**  New  England,  and  the  northern  colonies,  have  not  commodities  and  producer 
enough  to  send  us  in  return  for  purchasing  their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  under 
very  great  ditficulties ;  and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them  And  when 
they  have  grown  out  oifathion  with  us,  they  are  new-fashioned  enough  there.** 

Sir,  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  disgusting  detail.  Their  refuse  goods, 
their  old  shop  keepers, their  cast-off  clothes  good  enough  for  us! 
Was  there  ever  a  scheme  more  artfully  devised  by  which  the  ener- 
gies and  faculties  of  one  people  should  be  kept  down  and  rendered 
subservient  to  the  pride,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  power  of  another ! 
The  system  then  proposed  differs  only  from  that  which  is  now  recom- 
mended, in  one  particular ;  that  was  intended  to  be  enforced  by  pow- 
er, this  would  not  be  less  effectually  executed  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. A  gentleman  in  Boston,  (Mr.  Lee,)  the  agent  of  the  free 
trade  convention,  from  whose  exhaustless  mint  there  is  a  constant 
issue  .of  reports,  seems  to  envy  the  blessed  condition  of  dependent 
Canada,  when  compared  to  the  oppressed  state  of  this  Union ;  and  it 
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is  a  fiur  inference  from  t^  view  which  he  presents,  that  he  would 
have  us  hasten  back  to  the  golden  days  of  that  colonial  bondage, 
which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  been  quo- 
ting. Mr.  Lee  exhibits  two  tabular  statements,  in  one  of  which  he 
presents  the  high  duties  which  he  represents  to  be  paid  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  other,  those  which  are  paid  in  Can- 
ada, generally  about  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  did  it  not  .occur 
to  him  th^t  the  duties  levied  in  Canada  are  paid  chiefly  in  British 
manufactures,  or  on  articles  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of  a 
common  empire ;  and  that  to  present  a  parallel  case  in  the  United 
States,  he  ought  to  have  shown  that  importations  made  into  one  State 
from  another,  which  are  now  free,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  higher 
duties  than  are  paid  in  Canada  } 

I  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Protective  System,  and  an  in- 
quiry into  its  practical  operation,  especially  on  the  cotton  growing 
country.  And  as  I  wish  to  state  and  meet  the  argument  ^rly,  I  in- 
vite the  correction  of  my  statement  of  it,  if  necessary.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  system  operates  prejudicially  to  the  cotton  planter,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  foreign  demand  for  his  staple ;  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great 
Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her ;  that  the  import  duty  is  equivalent 
to  an  export  duty,  and  falls  upon  the  cotton  grower ;  that  South  Ca- 
rolina pays  a  disproportionate  quota  of  the  public  revenue ;  that  aa 
abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  would  lead  to  an  augmentation 
of  our  exports  of  an  amount  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  dollars ;  and  finally,  that  the  South  cannot  partake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  manufacturing,  if  there  be  any.  Let  us  examine  these 
various  propositions  in  detail.  1.  That  the  foreign  demand  for  cot- 
ton is  diminished ;  and  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we 
buy  from  her.  The  demand  of  both  our  great  foreign  customers  is 
constantly  and  annual^  increasing.  It  is  true,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  may  not  be  equal  to  that  of  production  ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  producing  the  raw  material  is  much  great- 
er, and  is,  therefore,  constantly  in  advance  ef  the  power  of  consump- 
tion. A  single  fact  will  illustrate.  The  ttrerage  produce  of  laborers 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  may  be  estimated  at  five  bales,  or 
fifteen  hundred  weight  to  the  hand.  Supposing  the  annual  average 
consumption  of  each  individual  who  uses  cotton  cloth  to  be  five 
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poiinds,  one  haikl  can  produce  enough  of  the  raw  material  to  clothe 
three  hundred. 

The  argument  comprehends  two  errors,  one  of  fact  and  the  other 
of  principle.  It  assumes  that  we  do  not  in  fact  purchase  of  Great 
Britain.  What  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  >  There  are  certain, 
but  very  few  articles  which  it  is  thought  sound  policy  requires  that 
we  should  manufiM^ture  at  home,  and  on  these  the  tariff  operate^. 
But,  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  and  much  the  larger  number  of  ar- 
ticles of  taste,  fashion,  and  utility,  they  are  subject  to  no  other  than 
revenue  duties,  and  are  freely  introduced.  I  have  before  me  from  the 
treasury  a  statement  of  our  imports  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, including  ten  years,  preceding  the  last,  and  three  quarters  of 
the  last  year,  frx)m  which  it  will  appear  that,  although  there  are  some 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  different  years,  the  largest  amount 
imported  in  any  one  year  has  been  since  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  that 
the  last  year's  importation,  when  the  returns  of  the  fourth  quarter 
shall  be  received,  will  probably  be  the  greatest  in  the  whole  term  of 
eleven  years. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  the  protected 
articles  imported  from  Great  Britain,  she  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
compensated  for  the  deficiency,  by  the  increased  consumption  in 
America  of  the  articles  of  her  industry  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  policy  of  our  protection.  The  establishment  of  manu&ctures 
among  us  excites  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  this  gives  new  powers 
of  consumption,  which  are  gratified  by  the  purchase  of  foreign  objects 
A  poor  nation  can  never  be  a  great  consuming  nation.  Its  poverty 
will  limit  its  consumption  to  bare  subsistence. 

The  erroneous  principle  which  the  argument  includes,  is,  that  it 
devdives  on  us  the  duty  of  taking  care  that  Great  Britain  shall  be  en- 
abled to  purchase  from  us  without  exacting  from  Great  Britain  the 
corresponding  duty.  If  it  be  true,  on  one  side,  that  nations  are  bound 
to  shape  their  policy  in  reference  to  the  ability  of  foreign  powers,  it 
must  be  true  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  this  reciprocal  obli- 
gation ought  to  be  emphatically  regarded  towards  the  nation  supply- 
ing the  raw  material,  by  the  manufacturing  nation,  because  the  in- 
dustry of  the  latter  gives  four  or  five  values  to  what  had  been  (nt)- 
duced  by  the  industry  of  the  former. 
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But,  does  Great  Britain  practice  towards  us  upon  the  principles 
which  we  are  now  required  to  observe  in  regard  to  her  ?  The  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  appears  from  the  same  treasury 
statement  just  adverted  to,  during  eleven  years,  from  1821  to  1831, 
and  exclusive  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  year,  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  imports  by  upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
total  amount,  when  the  returns  of  that  quarter  are  received,  will  ex- 
ceed fifty  millions  of  dollars !  It  is  surprising  how  we  have  been 
able  to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very  unequal.  We 
must  have  been  absolutely  ruined  by  it,  if  the  unfavorable  balance 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  more  profitable  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  has  the  least  cause 
to  complain  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our  imports 
from  that  single  power  are  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  of 
our  importations  from  all  foreign  countries  together.  Great  Britain 
constantly  acts  on  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what  she  wants  and 
cannot  produce,  and  selling  to  foreign  nations  the  utmost  amount  she 
can.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  she  excludes  articles  of  prime 
necessity  produced  by  us — equally,  if  not  more  necessary  than  any  of 
her  industry  which  we  tax,  although  the  admission  of  those  articles 
would  increase  our  ability  to  purchase  from  her,  according  to  the  ar- 
niment  of  gentlemen. 

If  we  purchased  still  less  from  Great  Britain  than  we  do,  and  our 
conditions  were  reversed,  so  that  the  value  of  her  imports  from  this 
country  exceeded  that  of  her  exports  to  it,  she  would  only  then  be 
compelled  to  do  what  we  have  so  long  done,  and  what  South  Caro- 
lina does,  in  her  trade  with  Kentucky,  make  up  for  the  unfavorable 
balance  by  trade  with  other  places  and  countries.  How  does  she 
now  dispose  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  cotton  fabrics,  which  she  annually  sells  ?  Of  that  amount  the 
United  States  do  not  purchase  five  per  cent.  What  becomes  of  the 
other  ninety-five  per  cent  ?  Is  it  not  sold  to  other  powers,  and  would 
not  their  markets  remain,  if  ours  were  totally  shut  ?  Would  she  not 
continue,  as  she  now  finds  it  her  interest,  to  purchase  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  us,  to  supply  those  markets  ?  Would  she  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  depriving  herself  of  markets  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  because  we  refused  her  a 
market  for  some  eight  or  ten  millions  ? 
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But  if  there  were  a  diminution  of  the  British  demand  for  cotton 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  market  for  the  few  British  fabrics  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  whether  the  cotton  planter  is  not  amply  indemnified  by  the 
creation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere  ?  With  respect  to  the  cot- 
ton-grower, it  is  the  totaUiy  of  the  demand,  and  not  its  distributiouj 
which  efiects  his  interests.  If  any  system  of  policy  will  augment  the 
aggregate  of  the  demand,  that  system  is  favorable  to  his  interests, 
although  its  tendency  may  be  to  vary  the  theatre  of  the  demand.  It 
could  not,  for  example,  be  injurious  to  him,  if,  instead  of  Great  Brit- 
ain continuing  to  receive  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  which  she  now 
does,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  bales  of  it  were  taken  to  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  and  increased  to  that  extent,  the  French 
demand.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  because  it  is  always  better  to 
have  several  markets  than  one.  Now,  if,  instead  of  a  transfer  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel,  of  those  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
l»le8,  they  are  transported  to  the  northern  States,  can  that  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  cotton  grower  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  him  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  have  a  market  at  home,  unaflfected  by  vrar  or  other  foreign  causes, 
for  that  amount  of  his  staple  ? 

If  the  establishment  of  American  manufactures,  therefore,  had  the 
sole  effect  of  creating  a  new  and  an  American  demand  for  cotton,  cx- 
actiy  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  lessened  the  British  demand,  there 
would  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  tariff.  The  gain  in 
one  place  would  precisely  equal  the  loss  in  the  other.  But  the  true 
state  of  the  matter  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  cotton  grower.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  cotton  manufactories  of  the  United  States  absorb 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually.  I  believe  it  to 
be  more.  The  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  received  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  near  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  bales.  The  amount 
is  annually  increasing.  The  raw  material  of  that  two  hundred  thousand 
bales  is  worth  six  millions,  and  there  is  an  additional  value  conferred 
by  the  manufecturer  of  eighteen  millions ;  it  being  generally  calculated 
that,  in  such  cotton  fabrics  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  the  manu  ^ 
fecture  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  article.  If,  there- 
fore, these  twenty-four  millions  worth  of  cotton  fabrics  were  not  mad^ 
in  the  United  States,  but  were  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  them,  we. should  have  to  add  to  the  already  enormous 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  our  imports  and  exports,  in  the 
I  5 
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trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  further  sum  of  twenty-four  millions,  or 
deducting  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  eighteen  millions  !    And  will 
gentlemen  tell  me  how  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  sustain 
such  a  ruinous  trade  ?     From  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  North  and  East  d^  James  River,  and  West  of  the  mountains, 
Great  Bcitain  receives  comparatively  nothing.     How  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  largest  portion  of  our  territory,  to 
supply  themselves  with  cotton  fabrics,  if  they  were  brought  from 
England  exclusively  ?     They  could  not  do  it.     But  for  the  existence 
of  the  American  manufacture,  they  would  be  compelled  greatly  to 
curtail  their  supplies,  if  not  absolutely  to  suffer  in  their  comforts. 
By  its  existence  at  home,  the  circle  of  those  exchanges  is  created 
which  reciprocally  diffuses  among  all  who  are  embraced  within  it  the 
productions  of  their  respective  industry.     The  cotton-grower  sells 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer ;  he  buys  the  iron,  the  bread, 
the  meal,  the  coal,  and  the  countless  number  of  objects  of  his  con- 
sumption from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  they  in  turn  purchase  his 
fabrics.     Putting  it  upon  the  ground  merely  of  supplying  those  wit^ 
necessary  articles  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  them,  ought  there 
to  be  from  any  quarter,  an  objection  to  the  only  system  by  which  that 
object  can  be  accomplished  ?    But  can  there  be  any  doubt,  with  those 
who  will  reflect,  that  the  actual  amount  of  cotton  consumed  is  in- 
creased by  the  home  manufacture  }     The  main  argument  of  gentle- 
men is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  mutual  ability  resulting  from  mutual 
exchanges.     They  would  furnish  an  ability  to  foreign  nations  by  pur- 
chasing from  them,  and  I  to  our  own  people,  by  exchanges  at  home. 
If  the  American  mauufacture  were  discontinued,  and  that  of  England 
were  to  take  its  place,  how  would  she  sell  the  additional  quantity  of 
twenty -four  millions  of  cotton  goods,  which  we  now  make  ?    To  us  ? 
That  has  been  shown  to  be  impracticable.     To  other  foreign  nations  ? 
She  has  already  pushed  her  supplies  to  them  to  the  utmost  extent 
The  ultimate  consequence  would  then  be,  to  diminish  the  total  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  say  nothing  now  of  the  reduction  of  price  that 
would  take  place  by  throwing  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  the  two 
hundred  thousand  bales,  which  no  longer  being  manu£BU!tured  in  the 
United  States  would  go  thither. 

That  the  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  falls  on 
the  producer  of  cotton. 
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[Here  G^eral  Hayne  explained,  and  said  that  he  neyer  contended  that  an  import 
duty  was  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  under  all  circumstances ;  he  had  explained 
in  his  speech  his  ideas  of  the  precise  operation  of  the  existing  system.    To  which 
Mr.  Clay  replied,  that  he  had  seen  the  argument  so  stated  in  some  of  the  ingentont ' 
essays  from  the  South  Carolina  press,  and  would  therefore  answer  it.] 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  by  granting  the  power  to  Con- 
gress to  lay  imports,  and  prohibiting  that  of  laying  an  export  duty, 
manifested  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  equivalent.  Nor  does 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  An  export  duty  fastens  upon,  and 
mcorporates  itself  with,  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid.  The  article 
cannot  escape  from  it — it  pursues  and  follows  it,  wherever  the  article 
goes  ;  and  if,  in  the  foreign  market,  the  supply  is  above  or  just  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  will  be  a  clear  deduc- 
tion to  the  exporter  from  the  price  of  the  article.  But  an  import  du- 
ty on  a  foreign  article  leaves  the  exporter  of  the  domestic  article  free, 
1st,  to,  import  specie  ;  2dly,  goods  which  are  free  from  the  protect- 
ing duty  ;  or,  3dly,  such  goods  as  being  chargeable  with  the  protect- 
ing duty,  he  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw  the  duty  on  the  consumer. 

But,  it  is  confidently  argued  that  the  import  duty  falls  upon  the  grow- 
er of  cotton ;  and  the  case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  again  and  again 
in  conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  who  exports  one  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  exchanges  them  for  one  hundred 
bales  of  merchandise,  and,  when  he  brings  them  home,  being  compelled 
to  leave,  at  the  custom-house,  forty  bales  in  the  form  of  duties.  The 
argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  subtraction  of  forty  from  the  one  hundred  bales  of  mer- 
chandise. The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter, 
which  never  occurs.  If  it  be  replied,  that  it  nevertheless  occurs  in  the 
operations  of  commerce,  the  answer  would  be  that,  since  the  export 
of  Carolina  cotton  is  chiefly  made  by  New  York  or  foreign  merchants, 
the  loss  stated,  if  it  really  accrued,  would  fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon 
the  planter.  But,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  hypothetical  case,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  duty,  instead  of  forty  per  cent.,  should  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  duty  in  some  cases.  Then,  the 
planter  would  not  only  lose  the  whole  hundred  bales  of  merchandise, 
which  he  had  gotten  for  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  but  he  would 
have  to  purchase,  with  other  means,  an  additional  fifty  bales,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  duties  accruing  on  the  proceeds  of  the  cot- 
ton.    Another  answer  is,  that  if  the  producer  of  cotton'  in  America, 
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exchanged  against  English  fabrics  pays  the  duty,  the  producer  of 
those  fabrics  also  pays  it,  and  then  it  is  twice  paid.  Such  must  be 
the  consequence,  unless  the  principle  is  true  on  one  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  false  on  the  other.  The  true  answer  is,  that  the  exporter  of 
an  article,  if  he  invests  its  proceeds  in  a  foreign  market,  takes  care  to 
make  the  investment  in  such  merchandise,  as  when  brought  home, 
he  can  sell  with  a  fair  profit ;  and,  consequently,  the  consumer  would 
pay  the  original  cost,  and  charges  and  profit. 

3.  The  next  objection  to  the  American  System  is,  that  it  subjects 
South  Carolina  to  the  payment  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  basis  of  this  objection  is  the  assumption,  shown  to 
have  been  erroneous,  that  the  producer  of  the  exports  from  this  coun- 
try pays  the  duty  on  its  imports,  instead  of  the  consumer  of  those 
imports.  The  amount  which  South  Carolina  really  contributes  to 
the  public  revenue,  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  State,  can  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained.  It  depends  upon  her  consumption  of  articles  pay- 
ing duties,  and  we  may  make  an  approximation  sufficient  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  cotton  planters  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  generally  expend  about  one-third  of 
their  income  in  the  support  of  their  families  and  plantations.  On  this 
subject  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  statement  from  a  friend  of  mine,  of  great 
accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate.  According  to  this  statement, 
in  a  crop  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  expenses  may  fluctuate  between 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars.  Of  this  sum,  about  one-fourth,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
dollars,  may  be  laid  out  in  articles  paying  the  protecting  duty ;  the 
residue  is  disbursed  for  provisions,  mules,  horses,  oxen,  wages  of 
overseer,  kc.  Estimating  the  exports  of  South  Carolina  at  eight 
millions,  one-third  is  two  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars ;  of  which  one-fourth  will  be  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  dollars.  Now  supposing  the  protecting  duty  to  be  fif^  per 
cent.,  and  that  it  all  enters  into  the  price  of  the  article,  the  amount 
paid  by  South  Carolina  would  only  be  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one  third  dollars.  But 
the  total  revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  stated  at  twenty-fire 
millions,  of  which  the  proportion  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  stand- 
ard, whether  of  wealth  or  population,  be  adopted,  would  be  about 
one  million.     Of  course,  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  she  actually 
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pays  0DI7  about  one-third  of  her  &ir  and  legitimate  share.  I  repeat, 
that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  habits  c^  actual  expenditure 
in  South  Carolina ;  they  may  be  greater  than  I  have  stated,  in  re- 
spect to  other  parts  o  the  cotton'country ;  but  if  they  are,  that  fact 
does  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  public  policy. 

4.  An  abandonment  of  the  American  System,  it  is  urged,  would 
laid  to  an  addition  to  our  exports  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cotton  in 
the  raw  state,  would  produce  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the 
mannfiictured  state,  supposing  no  greater  measure  of  value  to  be  com- 
municated, in  the  manufactured  form,  than  that  which  our  industry 
imparts.  Now  sir,  where  would  markets  be  found  for  this  vast  ad- 
dition to  the  supply  ?  Not  in  the  United  States,  certainly,  nor  b 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  Elngland  having  already  everywhere 
pressed  her  cotton  manufactures  to  the  utmost  point  of  repletion.  We 
must  look  out  for  new  worlds ;  seek  for  new  and  unknown  races  of 
mortals  to  consume  this  immense  increase  of  cotton  &brics. 

[General  Hayne  said  that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
ftfty  millions  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  wooki  be  of  cotton  alone,  but  of  other 
articles.] 

What  other  articles  1  Agricultural  produce — ^bread  stufis,  beef  and 
pork  ?  &c.  Where  shall  we  find  markets  for  them  ?  Whither  shall  we 
go  ?  To  what  country  whose  ports  are  not  hermetically  sealed  against 
their  admission  ?  Break  down  the  home  market  and  you  are  without 
resource  ^  Destroy  all  other  interests  in  the  country  for  the  imagina- 
ry purpose  of  advancing  the  cotton  planting  interest,  and  you  inflict  a 
positive  injury,  without  the  smallest  practical  benefit  to  the  cotton 
planter.  Could  Charleston,  or  the  whole  South,  when  all  other  mar- 
kets are  prostrated,  or  shut  against  the  reception  c^  the  surplus  of  our 
£uiners,  receive  that  surplus  ?  Would  they  buy  more  than  they 
might  want  for  their  own  consumption  ?  Could  they  find  markets 
which  other  parts  of  the  Union  could  not  ?  Would  gentlemen /orcc 
the  freemen  of  all  north  of  James  river,  east  and  west,  like  the  mis- 
erable slave,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  repair  to  Charleston,  with  a  tur- 
key under  his  arm,  or  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  beg  the  clerk  of 
some  English  or  Scotch  merchant,  living  in  his  gorgeous  palace,  or 
rolling  in  his  splendid  coach  in  the  streets,  to  exchange  his  "  truck^^ 
for  a  bit  of  flannel  to  cover  his  naked  wife  and  children !    No !    I  am 
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sure  that  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to  their  hearts,  when  I  believe 
that  thej  would  reject,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  effects 
of  their  policy. 

5.  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  South  cannot, 
from  physical  and  other  causes,  engage  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  1 
deny  the  premises,  and  I  deny  the  conclusion.  I  deny  the  fact  of  in- 
ability, and,  if  it  existed,  I  deny  the  conclusion,  that  we  must,  there- 
fore, ^break  down  our  manufactures,  and  nourish  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  South  possesses,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  two  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  manufacturing  industry — water-power 
and  labor.  The  former  gives  to  our  whole  country  a  most  decided 
advantage  over  Great  Britain.  But  a  single  experiment,  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  wich  a  faithless  slave  put  the 
torch  to  a  manufhcturing  establishment,  has  discouraged  similar  en- 
terprises. We  have  in  Kentucky  the  same  description  of  population, 
and  we  employ  them,  and  almost  exclusively  them,  in  many  of  our 
hemp  manufactories.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  one  of  our  most  opuleni 
and  respectable  citizens,  has  had  one,  two,  if  not  three,  manufactories 
burnt  by  incendiaries ;  but  he  persevered,  and  his  perseverance  has 
been  rewarded  with  wealth.  We  found  that  it  was  less  expensive  to 
keep  night  watches  than  to  pay  premiums  for  insurance,  and  we  em- 
ployed them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  South  cannot  manufiBu^ture  ; 
must  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  can,  be,  therefore,  prevented  ? 
Must  we  support  those  of  fbreign  countries  ?  I  am  sure  that  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  generous  and  patriotic  nature  of  South  Caroli- 
na, if  it  were  believed  that  she  envied  or  repined  at  the  success  of 
other  portions  of  the  Union  in  branches  of  industry  to  which  she 
might  happen  not  to  be  adapted.  Throughout  her  whole  career  she 
has  been  liberal,  national,  high-minded. 

The  friends  of  the  American  System  have  been  reminded  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  that  they  are 
the  majority,  and  he  has  admonished  them  to  exercise  their  power  in 
moderation.  The  majority  ought  never  to  trample  upon  the  feelings, 
or  violate  the  just  rights  of  the  minority.  They  ought  never  to  tri- 
mn^n  over  the  fallen,  nor  to  make  any  but  a  temperate  and  equitable 
Me  of  their  power.    But  these  counsels  come  with  an  ill  grace  frona 
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the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  He^  too,  is  a  member  of  a  majority^— 
a  political  majority*  And  how  has  the  administration  of  that  major- 
ity exercised  their  power  in  this  country  ?  Recall  to  your  recollec- 
tion the  4th  of  March,  1829,  when  the  lank,  lean,  famished  forms, 
from  fen  and  forest,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union,  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  halls  of  patronage  ;  or  stealing  by  evening's  twi  light 
into  the  apartments  of  the  President's  mansion,  cried  out,  with  ghast- 
ly &ces,  and  in  sepulchral  tones, ''  Give  us  bread !  give  us  treasury 
pap  !  give  us  our  reward  !"  England's  bard  was  mistaken  ;  ghosts 
will  sometimes  come,  called  or  uncalled.  Go  to  the  frunilies  who 
were  driven  from  the  employments  on  which  they  were  dependent 
for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  their  exercise  of  the  dearest  right 
of  freemen.  Go  to  mothers,  while  hugging  to  their  bosoms  their 
starving  children.  Go  to  fathers,  who,  after  being  disqualified  by 
long  public  service  for  any  other  business,  were  stripped  of  their  hum- 
ble places, and  then  sought,  by  the  minions  of  authority,  to  be  stripped 
of  all  that  was  left  them — their  good  names — and  ask,  what  mercy 
was  shown  to  them !  As  for  myself,  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  first  air  that  I  ever  breathed  on  my  native  soil  of  Virginia, 
having  been  that  of  liberty  and  independence,  I  never  expected  jus- 
tice, nor  desired  mercy  at  their  hands ;  and  scorn  the  wrath  and  defy 
the  oppression  of  power. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I  think,  unnecessarily 
been  introduced  into  this  debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the  growth  of  <  aristoc- 
racy. If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign 
accumulations  of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry,  rather  than 
in  their  own  country  ?  But  is  it  correct?  The  joint  stock  companies 
of  the  north,  as  I  understand  them,  are  nothing  more  than  associa- 
tions, sometimes  of  hundreds,  by  means  of  which  the  small  earning;i 
of  many  are  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the  associates,  ob- 
taining corporate  privileges,  are  enabled  to  prosecute,  under  one  su- 
perintending head,  their  business  to  better  udvantage.  Nothing  can 
be  more  essentially  democratic  or  better  devised  to  counterpoise  the 
influence  of  individual  wealth.  In  Kentucky,  almost  every  manufac- 
tory known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  self-made  men, 
who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth  they  possess  by  patient  and  dil- 
igent labor.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  but  in  defence,  would  not 
be  made  by  me.     But  is  there  more  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a  man- 
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u&ctory  sujpporting  hundredd  of  freemen,  or  in  ii  cottoh  plantatloti, 
tritll  its  nbt  lefts  numerous  Slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two  white 
families — that  of  the  master  and  the  overseelr  ? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic,  to  two  general 
|)ropositions  which  cover  the  entire  ground  of  debate.  The  first  is, 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,  the  objects  which 
it  prot^ts  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper  prices 
than  they  commtoded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or,  than  they  would 
command  if  it  did  not  exist.  If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the  country 
to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless  the  second  pro- 
position, which  I  mean  presently  also  to  consider,  is  unfounded  ?  And 
that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it  has 
upheld  th^  prices  of  all  our  agricultural  and  other  produce,  including 
cotton. 

And  is  the  fiict  not  indisputable^  that  all  essential  objects  of  con- 
sumption affected  by  the  tariff,  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of 
1824,  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  to  that  law  ?  I  appeal 
for  its  truth  to  common  observation  and  to  all  practical  men.  I  appeal 
to  the  farmer  of  the  country,  whether  he  does  not  purchase  on  better 
terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and  woollens,  for  his 
laboring  people  ?  And  I  ask  the  cotton  planter  if  he  has  not  been 
better  and  more  cheaply  supplied  with  his  cotton  bagging  ?  In  re- 
gard to  this  latter  article,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  complained  that,  under  the  existing  duty 
the  Kentucky  manufiefccturer  could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch.  The 
Kentuckian  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and  a  cheaper  article,  and  at 
a  more  uniform  and  regular  price.  But  it  was  the  frauds,  the  viola- 
tions of  law  oi  which  I  did  complain ;  not  smuggling,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  practice,  which  has  something  bold,  daring,  and  enter- 
prising in  it,  but  mean,  barefaced  cheating,  by  firaudulent  invoices  and 
frdse  denomination. 

,  I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  as  upon 
impregnable  ground.  Grentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity  and  pro- 
duce a|thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself 
will  remain  undisturbed.  Let  us  look  into  some  'particulars.  The 
total  consumption  of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
about  146,000  tons,  of  which  112,866  tons  are  made  within  the  coun- 
try, and  the  residue  imported.    The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
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mana&cture  is  estimated  at  29^54,  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
subsisted  by  it,  at  146^273.  The  meagre  of  protection  extended  to 
this  necessary  article,  was  never  fully  adequate  until  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1828  ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The  annual 
increase  of  quantity,  since  that  period,  has  been  in  a  ratio  of  near 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  bar  iron  in  the 
northern  cities  was,  in  1828,  $105  per  ton,  in  1829,  $100,  in  1830, 
$90,  and  in  1831,  from  $85  to  $75 — constantly  diminishing.  We 
import  very  little  English  iron,  and  that  which  we  do,  is  very  inferior, 
and  only  adapted  to  a  few  purposes.  In  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween that  inferior  article  and  our  superior  iron,  subjects  entirely  dif- 
ferent are  compared.  They  are  made  by  diflerent  processes.  The 
English  cannot  make  iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours,  at  a  less  price  than 
we  do.  They  have  three  classes,  best-best,  and  best  and  ordinary. 
It  is  the  latter  which  is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount  imported, 
there  is  only  about  4,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty, 
the  residue  paying  only  a  duty  of  about  thirty  per  cent.,  estimated  on 
the  prices  of  the  importation  of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent., 
w^hile  theirs  produces  only  about  twenty-five.  This  fact  is  so  well 
known,  that  1  have  heard  of  recent  exportations  of  iron  ore  to  Eng- 
land. V 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw  material,  ought  to  be 
admitted  firee,  or  with  low  duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle,  that  if  our  coun- 
try is  producing  a  raw  material  of  prime  necessity,  and  with  reason- 
able protection,  can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our 
wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be  protected,  although  it  may  be 
proper  to  protect  the  article  also  out  of  which  it  is  manufactured. 
The. tailor  will  ask  protection  for  himself,  but  wishes  it  denied  to  the 
grower  of  wool  and  the  manufacturer  of  broadcloth.  The  cotton 
planter  enjoys  protection  for  the  raw  material,  but  does  not  desire  it 
to  be  extended  to  the  cotton  manufacturer.  The  ship  builder  will 
ask  protection  for  navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  to  the 
essential  articles  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Each 
in  his  proper  vocation  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it  denied  to 
all  other  interests  which  are  supposed  to  come  into  collision  with  his. 

iiow  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is,  to  elevate  himself  above  th^se 
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petty  conflicts ;  calmly  to  survey  all  the  various  interests,  and  delib'. 
erately  to  proportion  the  measures  of  protection  to  each,  according  to 
its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants  of  society.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  degree  of  protection  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  va- 
rious workers  in  iron,  there  maybe  some  error  committed,  although  I 
have  lately  read  an  argument  of  much  ability,  proving  that  no  injustice 
has  really  been  done  to  them.     If  there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
is  that  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  success  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse 
cottons  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries,  in  foreign  markets, 
and  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  them.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article,  which  is  sent  to 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  Republics,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  to  Asia.  The  remarkable  fact  was  lately  communicated  to  me, 
that  the  same  individual,  who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  engaged  in 
the  importation  of  cotton  cloth  from  Asia  for  American  consumph'on, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  to  Asia, 
for  Asiatic  consumption  !  And  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, now  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Silsbee,)  informed  me  that  on  his  depart- 
ure from  home,  among  the  last  orders  which  he  gave,  one  was  for  the 
exportation  of  coarse  cottons  to  Sumatra,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta ! 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived  from  the  most  authentic  source, 
showing  that  the  identical  description  of  cotton  cloth,  which  sold  in 
1817,  at  twenty-nine  cents  per  yard,  was  sold  in  1819  at  twenty-one 
cents,  in  1821  at  nineteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1823  at  seventeen  cents, 
in  1825  at  fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1827  at  thirteen  cents,  in  1829 
at  nine  c^nts,  in  1830  at  nine  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  1831  at  fronv 
ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Such  is  the  wonderful  effect  of  protection, 
competition,  and  improvement  in  skill,  combined !  The  year  1829  was 
one  of  some  suffering  to  this  branch  of  industry,  probably  owing  to  the 
principle  of  competition  being  pushed  too  far.  Hence  we  observe  a 
small  rise  in  the  article  of  the  next  two  years.  The  introduction  of 
calico  printing  into  the  United  States,  constitutes  an  important  era  in 
our  manu&cturing  industry.  It  commenced  about  the  year  1825,  and 
has  since  madq  such  astonishing'  advances,  that  the  whole  quantity 
now  annually  printed  is  but  little  short  of  forty  millions  of  yards — 
about  two-thirds  of  our  whole  consumption.  It  is  a  beautiful  manu- 
facture, combining  great  mechanical  skill  with  scientific  discoveries- 
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in  chemistry.  The  engraved  cylinders  for  making  the  impression 
require  much  taste,  and  put  in  requisition  the  genius  of  Ihe  fine  arts 
of  design  and  engraving.  Are  the  fine  gr^eful  forms  of  our  fair 
countrywomen  less  lovely  when  enveloped  in  the  chintses  and  cali- 
coes produced  hy  native  industry,  than  when  clothed  in  the  tinsel  of 
of  foreign  drapery  ? 

Gentlemen  are  no  doubt  surprised  at  these  facts.  They  should 
not  underrate  the  energies,  the  enterprise,  and  the  skill  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  every  way  competent  to  accom- 
plbh  whatever  can  be  effected  by  any  other  people,  if  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  our  own  government.  Will 
gentlemen  believe  the  fact,  which  I  am ,  authorised  now  to  state,  that 
Uie  United  States,  at  this  time,  manufacture  one-half  the  quantity  of 
cotton  which  Great  Britain  did  in  1816  !  We  possess  three  great 
advantages;  1st.  The  raw  material.  2d.  Water  power  instead  of 
that  of  steam,  generally  used  in  England.  And  3d.  The  cheaper 
labor  of  females.  In  England,  males  spin  with  the  mule  and  weave ; 
in  this  country  women  and  girls  spin  with  the  throstle,  and  superin- 
tend the  power  loom.  And  can  there  be  any  'employment  more  ap- 
propriate ?  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  contemplating  the 
clock-work  regularity  of  a  large  cotton  manufactory  ?  I  have  often 
visited  them  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places,  and  always  with  increas- 
ed admiration.  The  women,  separated  from  the  other  sex,  work  in 
apartments,  large,  airy,  well  warmed  and  spacious.  Neatly  dressed, 
with  rudy  complexions,  and  happy  countenances,  they  watch  the 
work  before  them,  mend  the  broken  threads,  and  replace  the  exhaust- 
ed balls  or  broaches.  At  stated  hours  they  are  called  to  their  meals, 
wad  go  and  return  with  light  and  cheerful  step.  At  night  they  sepa- 
rate, and  repair  to  their  respective  houses,  under  the  care  of  a  mother, 
guardian  or  friend.  '<  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou 
hast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Accordingly,  we  behold  them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assembled  together 
in  His  Temples,  and  in  devotional  attitudes  and  with  pious  counte- 
nances offering  their  prayer*  to  Heaven  for  dl  its  blessings,  of  which 
it  is  not  the  least  that  a  system  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  their 
country,  which  admits  of  their  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
Manufactures  have  brought  into  profitable  employment  a  vast 
amount  of  female  labor,  which,  without  them,  would  be  lost  to  the 
eountry. 
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In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  great  reduction  of  price 
which  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles,  since  the  tariff  of 
1824.  It  would  have  been  still  greater,  but  for  the  high  duty  on  the 
raw  material^  imposed  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  farming  interest, 
but,  without  going  into  particular  details,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  in- 
viting the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  single  article  of  general  and 
necessary  use.  The  protection  given  to  flannels  in  1828  was  fully 
adequatjB.  It  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain  com- 
plete possession  of  the  American  market ;  and  now,  let  us  look  at  the 
effect.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  mer- 
cantile house,  showing  the  price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannel,  during 
six  years.  The  average  price  of  them,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight  and 
three  quarter  cents  ;  in  1827,  thirty-eight ;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  the 
tariff,)  forty-six  ;  in  1829,  thirty -six ;  in  1830,  (notwithstanding  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wool)  thirty-two;  and  in  1831,  thirty-two 
and  one-quarter.  These  facts  require  no  comments.  I  have  be- 
fore me  another  statement  of  a  practical  and  respectable  man,  well 
versed  in  the  flannel  manufacture  in  America  and  England,  demon- 
strating tivat  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  precisely  the  same  in  both 
countries  ;  and  that,  although  a  yard  of  flannel  which  woul  dsell  in 
England  at  15  cents,  would  command  here  twenty-two,  the  differ- 
ence of  seven  cents  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  duties  in  the 
two  countries,  which  are  paid  on  the  six  ounces  of  wool  contained  in 
a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  firom  1792  to  1802,  with  a  duty  of 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  averaged  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 
The  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  with  a  duty 
of  three  cents,  has  averaged  only  eight  cents  per  pound.  Nails,  with 
a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at  six  cents.  Window 
glass,  eight  by  ten,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at  twelve  or  thir- 
teen dollars  per  hundred  feet ;  it  now  sells  for  three  dollars  seventy- 
five  cents. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  sensible  of  the  incontestible 
fact  of  the  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
protected  by  the  American  System  has  felt  the  full  force  of  it,  and 
has  presented  various  explanations  of  the  causes  to  which  he  ascribes 
it.    The  first  is  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metals,  ia 
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oOQseqtiettoe  of  ^be  distressed  state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  aie 
eictracted|  and  the  consequent  increase  of  their  value  relative  to  that 
of  the  commodities  for  which  they  are  exchanged.  But,  if  this  be 
the  true  cause  of  the  reduction  of  price,  its  operation  ought  to  have 
been  general,  on  all  objects,  and  of  course  upon  cotton  among  the 
rest.  And,  In  point  of  fact,  the  diminished  price  of  that  staple  is  not 
greater  than  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  other  staples  of  our  agri- 
culture. Flour,  which  commanded  some  years  ago,  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel,  is  now  sold  for  five.  The  fsdl  of  tobacco  has  been 
still  more.  The  kite-foot  of  Maryland,  which  sold  at  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred,  now  produces  only  four  or  five.  That 
of  Virginia  has  sustained  an  equal  decline.  Beef,  pork,  every  article 
almost,  produced  by  the  farmer,  has  decreased  in  value.  Ought  not 
South  Carolina  then  to  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of  things,  which  is 
general,  and  proceeds  from  an  uncontrolable  cause  }  Ought  she  to 
ascribe  to  the  '^accursed*'  tariff  what  results  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  and  foreign  war,  raging  in  many  countries  ? 

But,  sir,  I  do  iu)t  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  implicitly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  mptals,  if  that 
be  the  fact,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fall  in  prices  :  For  I  think 
tiiat  the  augmentation  of  the  currency  of  the  world,  by  means  of 
banks,  public  stocks  and  other  facilities  arising  out  of  exchange  and 
credit,  has  more  than  supplied  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  consequent  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  of 
large  masses  of  its  population,  by  greatly  increasing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  efiective  labor,  had  a  tendency  to  lower  prices  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly such  ought  to  have  been  its  natural  tendency.  The  same 
cause,  however,  must  also  have  operated  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  for  which  there  was  no  longer  the  same  demand 
in  peace  as  in  war — and  it  did  so  operate.  But  its  influence  on  the 
price  of  manufactured  articles,  between  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
in  1815,  and  the  adoption  of  our  tariff  in  1824,  was  less  sensibly  felt, 
because,  perhaps,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  labor,  liberated  by  the 
disbandment  of  armies,  was  absorbed  by  manufactures  than  by  agri- 
culture. It  is  also  contended  that  the  invention  and  improvement  of 
labor  saving  machinery  have  tended  to  lessen  the  prices  of  manuflDM:- 
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tured  objects  of  consumption ;  and  undoubtedly  this  cause  has  had 
some  effect.  Ought  not  America  to  contribute  her  quota  of  tliis  cause, 
and  has  she  not,  by  her  sluU  and  extraordinary  adaptation  to  the  arts, 
in  truth,  largely  contributed  to  it  ? 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the 
most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles — and  that  is  competition.  By  competition,  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the  supply, 
a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the  consumer  to 
buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition.  It  is  action 
and  re-action.  It  operates  between  individuals  in  the  same  nation, 
and  between  different  nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  grooving  by  its  precipitous  motion,  its  own  channel,  and 
ocean's  tide.  Unopposed,  it  sweeps  every  thing  before  it ;  but,  coun- 
terpoised, the  waters  become  calm,  safe  and  regular.  It  is  like  the 
segments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch  ;  taken  separately,  each  is  nothing  ; 
but  in  their  combination  they  produce  efficiency,  symmetry,  and  per- 
fection. By  the  American  System  this  vast  power  has  been  excited 
in  America,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  co-operation  or  collision 
with  European  industry.  Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and  America  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  reduction  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  argue  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presum- 
ed skill  and  labor,  exclusively.  We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects 
ours.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  ar- 
ticles as  to  which  there  is  not  a  total  non-intercourse  ;  and  if  our  in- 
dustry, by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies,  should  produce 
a  diminution  in  the  price  of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to  the 
credit  of  our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of  the  case,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  comprehend  the  causes  which  produce  it.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant,  well  known  to 
me,  in  which  he  says,  after  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some  of  which  he  had 
iihported,  and  that  his  purchases  having  been  made  in  England,  he- 
Core  the  passage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it  produced  such  an  effect 
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upon  the  English  market,  that  the  articles  could  not  be  re-sold  with- 
out loss,  he  adds :  "  for  it  really  appears  that,  "when  additional  duties 
are  laid  upon  an  article,  it  then  becomes  lower  instead  of  higher. ^^ 
This  would  not  probably  happen,  where  the  supply  of  the  foreign 
article  did  not  exceed  the  home  demand,  unless  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  increased  duty  having  excited  or  stimulated  the  measure  of  the 
home  production. 

The  great  law  o£ price  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand.  What- 
ever affects  either,  affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased,  the 
demand  remaining  the  same,  the  price  declines ;  if  the  demand  is  in- 
creased, the  supply  remaining  the  same,  the  price  advances ;  if  both 
sypply  and  demand  are  undiminished,  the  price  is  stationary,  and  the 
price  is  influenced  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
to  the  demand  or  supply.  It  is  therefore  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  an  existing  or  new  duty  necessarily  becomes  a  component  ele- 
ment to  its  exact  amount  of  price.  If  the  proportions  of  demand 
and  supply  are  varied  by  the  duty,  either  in  augmenting  the  supply, 
or  diminishing  the  demand,  or  vice  versa,  price  is  affected  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  variation.  But  the  duty  never  becomes  an  Integral  part 
of  the  price,  except  in  the  instances  where  the  demand  and  the  sup- 
ply remain  after  the  duty  is  imposed,  precisely  what  they  were  before, 
or  the  demand  is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing,  whether  at  hoine  or 
abroad,  is  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites  pro- 
duction at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  article  exceeds 
the  amount  which  had  been  previously  imported  the  price  will  fall. 
This  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  a  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Three  cents  were  laid  as  a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead, 
by  the  act  of  18J8.  The  price  at  Galena,  and  the  other  lead  mines, 
afterwards  fell  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  enter  into  the  price  :  for  it  was 
twice  the  amount  of  the  price.  What  produced  the  fall  ?  It  was 
stimulated  production  at  home,  excited  by  the  temptation  of  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  home  market.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  last.  Men  would  not  continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit ;  some 
abandoned  the  business,  or  the  total  quantity  produced  was  diminish- 
ed, and  living  prices  have  been  the  consequence.  But,  break  down 
the  domestic  supply,  place  us  again  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
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foreign  source,  and  can  it  be  doubted  tbat  we  should  ultimately  have 
to  supply  ourselves  at  dearer  rates  ?  It  is  not  &ir  to  credit  the  for- 
eign market  with  the  depression  of  prices  produced  there  by  the  in- 
fluence of  our  competition.  Let  the  competition  be  withdrawn,  and 
their  prices  would  instantly  rise.  On  this  subject,  great  mistakes  are 
coDomitted.  I  have  seen  some  most  erroneous  reasoning  in  a  late 
report  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  sugar.  He  calculates  the  total  amount  of  brown  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world,  and  then  states,  that  what  is  made  in  Louisiana 
is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  that  total.  Although 
his  data  maybe  questioned,  let  us  assume  their  truth, and  what  might 
be  the  result  ?  Price  being  determined  by  the  proportions  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, the  price  will  fall.  And  the  fall  is  not  always  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  that  excess.  If  the  market  at  a  given  price,  required 
five  or  fifty  miUions  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  a  surplus  of  only  a  few 
hundred  might  materially  influence  the  price,  and  difiuse  itself 
throughout  the  whole'  mass.  Add,  therefore,  the  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  hoghsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  the  entire  mass 
produced  in  other  parts  oi  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  material  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  would  take  place.  The  Louisiana  sugar  substituting 
foreign  sugar  in  the  home  market|  to  the  amount  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce, would  force  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into  other  mar- 
kets, which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  necessarily  decline,  and 
this  decline  of  price  would  press  portions  of  the  foreign  sugar  into 
competition  in  the  United  States,  with  Louisiana  sugar,  the  price  of 
which  would  also  be  brought  down.  The  fact  has  been  in  exact  con- 
formity with  this  theory.  But  now  let  us  suppose  the  Louisiana  su- 
gar to  be  entirely  withdrawn  firom  the  general  consumption — what 
then  would  happen  ?  A  new  demand  would  be  created  in  America 
for  foreign  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand hogsheads  made  in  Louisiana  ;  a  less  amount  by  that  quantity, 
would  be  sent  to  the  European  markets,  and  the  price  would  conse- 
quently everywhere  rise.  It  is  not,  therefore,  those  who,  by  keep- 
ing on  duties,  keep  down  prices,  that  tax  the  people,  but  those  who, 
by  repealing  duties,  would  raise  prices,  that  really  impose  burthens 
upon  the  people. 

But,  it  is  argued  that  if,  by  the  skill,  experience,  and  perfection 
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which  we  have  acquired  in  certain  branches  of  manufacture,  they 
can  be  made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and  enter  fairly  into 
competition  with  them,  why  not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those  articles  ? 
And  why  should  we  ?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  supposition  the 
foreign  article  would  not  be  introduced  in  the  regular  course  of  trade, 
but  would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of  the  home  market, 
which  the  domestic  article  had  obtained.  The  repeal,  therefore, 
would  have  no  legitimate  effect.  But  might  not  the  foreign  article 
be  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our  markets,  break  down  our 
establishments,  and  ultimately  to  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopolize 
the  supply  of  our  consumption?  America  is  the  greatest  foreign 
market  for  European  manufactures.  It  is  that  to  which  European 
attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a  great  house  becomes  bankrupt 
there,  its  store-houses  are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  shipped  to 
America,  where,  in  consequence  of  our  auctions,  and  our  custom-* 
house  credits,  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  sale  of  them 
Combinations  among  manufacturers  might  take  place,  or  even  the 
operations  of  foreign  governments  might  be  directed  to  the  destrucr 
tion  of  our  establishments.  A  repeal,  therefore,  of  one  protecting 
duty,  from  some  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  would  be  followed  by 
flooding  the  country  with  the  foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the  market, 
reducing  the  price,  and  a  complete  prostration  of  our  manufactories ; 
after  which  the  foreigner  would  leisurely  look  about  to  indemnify  him- 
self in  the  increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  command 
by  his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption,  What  American 
citizen,  after  the  government  had  displayed  this  vascillating  policy, 
would  be  again  tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  public 
foith,  and  adventure  once  more  in  this  branch  of  industry  ? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the 
community  no  peace  ;  they  have  been  constantly  threatened  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  System.  From  the  year  1820,  if  pot  from 
1816,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been  held  in  a  condition  of  conn 
stant  alarm  and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  great 
interests  of  a  nation  than  unsettled  and  varying  policy.  Although 
every  appeal  to  the  national  legislature  has  been  responded  to  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  measures  of  protection  have  only  been  carried  by  such  small 
majorities  as  to  excite  hopes  on  the  one  hand,  and  fears  on  the  other^ 
Let  the  pountry  breathe,  let  its  vast  resources  be  developed,  let  it9 
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energies  be  fully  put  forth,  let  it  have  tranquillity,  and  my  ivord  for 
it,  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit,  will  be 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  presented,  astonishing  as  our  pro- 
gress has  been.  Although  some  branches  of  our  manufactures  might, 
and  in  foreign  markets  now  do,  fearlessly  contend  with  similar  foreign 
fabrics,  there  are  many  others  yet  in  their  infancy^  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We  should  look  at  the  whole 
system,  and  recollect  that  time,  when  we  contemplate  the  great 
movements  of  a  nation,  is  very  different  from  the  short  period  which 
is  allotted  for  the  duration  of  individual  life.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824,  <'  No 
gr^at  interest  of  any  country  ever  yet  grew  up  in  a  day ;  no  new 
branch  of  industry  can  become  firmly  and  profitably  established  but 
in  a  long  course  of  years  ;  every  thing,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  ma- 
tured by  slow  degrees :  that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is  of 
small  value,  and  is  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the  order  of 
Providence,  that  powers  gradually  developed,  shall  alone  attain  per- 
manency and  perfection.  Thus  must  it  be  with  our  national  institu- 
tions, and  national  character  itself.'' 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much  I  have  trespassed 
upon  the  Senate.  My  apology  is  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity  and  the 
destiny  of  the  Union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can  make,  for  the 
fi*iendly  indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by 'the  Senate, 
and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude,  is 
to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse  which  has  not  been  more  tedious  to  the  Senate  than  ex- 
hausting to  me.  I  have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  already  announced.     That  is  : 

Secondly.  That  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,  the 
products  of  our  agriculture  command  a  higher  price  than  they  would 
do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ;  and  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  wealth  produced  by  manufacturing  industry,  which  en- 
larges our  powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  arti- 
cles. The  importance  of  the  home  market  is  among  the  established 
maxims  which  are  universally  recognised  by  all  writers  and  all  men. 
However  some  may  difier  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  foreign 
and  the  home  market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value  and  high 
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consideration.  It  is  nearer  to  us ;  beyond  the  control  of  foreign  legis- 
lation ;  and  undisturbed  by  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all  internation- 
al intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed.  The  most  stupid  are  se;isible 
of  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory,  or 
of  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  navigable  stream,  which 
connects  their  forms  with  some  great  capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all 
men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  particular  produce  of  their  industry, 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme  want  of  other  necessary 
articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  uniformity  of  the  general  occu- 
pation would  preclude  all  exchanges,  all  commerce.  It  is  only  in  the 
diversity  of  the  vocations  of  the  members  of  a  community  that  the 
means  can  be  found  for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to 
the  general  prosperity .  And  the  greater  that  diversity,  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  the  more,  animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if 
foreign  markets  were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  Jarge  portions  of  it  could  never 
profitably  reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field  of  the- 
ory, clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  of 
protection,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable  staple  of  our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circumstance  that  excites  ours 
surprise,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually  in- 
creased. Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable  !  If  the  business 
were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually  engaged  in  it  ? 
The  quantity  in  1816,  was  eighty-one  millions  of  pounds  ;  in  1826, 
two  hundred  and  four  millions ;  and  in  1830,  near  three  hundred 
millions  !  The  ground  of  greatest  surprise  is,  that  it  has  be^n  able  to 
sustain  even  its  present  price  with  such  an  enormous  augmentation  of 
quantity.  It  could  not  have  been  done  but  for  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  three  causes,  by  which  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has 
been  greatly  extended,  in  consequence  of  their  reduced  prices  :  1st. 
competition  ;  2d.,  the  improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  and 
3dly.,  the  low  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  crop  of  1819,  amount- 
ing to  eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  produced  twenty-one  millions 
of  dollars ;  the  crop  of  1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  (almost  double  that  of  1819,)  pro- 
duced a  less  sum  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  the  crop 
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*  of  1824,  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  produced  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established  law  of  price,  suppiy, 
and  demand,  ought  not  the  fact  of  this  great  increase  of  the  supply  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  alleged  low  price  of  cotton  ?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  that  single  fact  to  the  tariff— to  the  diminished 
price  of  the  mines  furnishing  the  precious  metals,  or  to  any  other 
cause,  for  the  solution  ?  This  subject  is  well  understood  in  the  South, 
and  although  I  cannot  approve  the  practice  which  has  been  intro- 
duced of  quoting  authority,  and  still  less  the  authority  of  newspapers, 
for  favorite  theories,  I  must  ask  permission  of  the  Senate  to  read  an 
article  from  a  southern  newspaper. 

[Here  General  Hayne  requested  Mr.  Clay  to  give  the  name  of  the  authority,  that 
it  might  appear  whether  it  was  not  some  other  than  a  southern  paper  expressing 
■outhem  sentiments.  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  it  wasiVom  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
one,  he  beUeved,  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  prints  in  that  city,  although  he 
was  not  sure  what  might  be  its  sentiments  on  the  question  which  at  present  divides 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  article  comprises  a  full  explanation  of  the  low 
price  of  cotton,  and  aasigns  to  it  its  true  cause— increased  production.] 

Let  U3  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for  cotton,  which  has  been 
created  by  the  American  System,  were  to  cease,  and  that  the  two 
hundred  thousand*  bales,  which  the  home  market  now  absorbs,  were 
thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of  foreign  countries — ^would  not  the 
effect  inevitably  be  to  produce  a  further  and  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  article  ?  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  facts  and  principles 
which  I  have  before  stated  and  endeavored  to  illustrate,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  existence  of  American  manufactures  has  tended  to 
increase  the  demand,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  and  that,  but  for  this  increased  demand,  the  price  of  the  article 
would  have  fiatllen,  possibly  one-half  lower  than  it  now  is.     The  error 

•  Mr.  Clsy  stated  that  he  assumed  the  quantity  which  was  generally  computed, 
.  but  he  believed  it  much  greater,  and  subsequent  information  justifies  his  belief.  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  cotton  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Con- 
vention, that  partial  returns  show  a  consumption  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bales ;  that  the  cotton  manufacture  employs  nearly  forty  thousand 
females,  and  about  five  thousand  children  ;  that  the  total  dependents  on  it  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty  one  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-nine  ;  that  the  annual  wages 
paid  are  $12,155723 ;  the  annual  value  of  its  products  $32,306,076 ;  the  capital 
#44,914,984  ;  the  number  of  mills  795;  of  spindles,  1,246,603;  and  of  cloth  made, 
260,461,990  yards.    This  statement  does  not  comprehend  the  western  roanufacturet. 
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of  the.oi^pofiite  argument  is,  in  assuming  one  thing,  which  being  de- 
nied, the  whole  fails ;  that  is,  it  assumes  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
United  States  would  be  profiubly  employed  without  manufiu^tures. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  System  excUei  and  creates  labor,  and  this 
labor  creates  wealth,  and  this  new  wealth  conununicates  additional 
ability  to  consume,  which  acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  hu- 
man comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
the  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  during  the  last  year, 
(and  it  was  imported  exclusively  for  the  home  manufacture,)  was 
one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five  hundr^  and  seventeen  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions, we  shall  find  not  less  gratifying  focts.  The  total  quantity  of 
flour  imported  into  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  was  two  bundled 
eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  barrels,  and  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  half  barrels ;  of  which,  there  were 
firom  Virginia,  Greorgetown  and  Alexandria,  one  hundred  fourte«[i 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  barrels ;  of  Indian  com,  six 
hundred  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels ;  of 
oats,  two  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  bush- 
els ;  of  rye,  about  fifty  thousand  bushels ;  and  of  shoris,  thirty-three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bushels.  Into  the  port  of  Pro- 
vidence, seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  barrels 
of  flour ;  two  hundred  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  aixty-4wo 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two bushels  of  rye.  And  there  were  discharged  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  four  hundred  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  two  hundred  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred*  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  bushels  of  rye  and  barley.  There 
'  were  slaughtered  in  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  1831,  (the  only 
northem  city  from  which  I  have  obtained  returns,)  thirty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  beef  cattle ;  fifteen  thousand  and 
four  hundred  calves ;  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiify- 
three  sheep,  and  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
swine.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  is  not  a  less  quantity  of 
Southern  flour  consumed  at  the  North  than  eight  hundred  thouMnd 
barrels — a  greater  amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign 
nnrkets  of  the  world  together. 

6» 
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What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  farming  country  of  the  United 
States — of  all  that  portion  >vhich  lies  North,  East  and  West  of  James 
river,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina,  if  a  home  market  did 
not  exist  for  this  immense  amount  of  agricultural  produce  ?  Without 
that  market,  where  could  it  be  sold  ?  In  foreign  markets  ?  If  their 
restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their  capacity  would  not  enable  them 
to  purchase  and  consume  this  vast  addition  to  their  present  supplies, 
which  must  be  thrown  in,  or  tjirown  away,  but  for  the  home  market. 
But  their  laws  exclude  us  from  their  markets.  I  shall  content  my- 
self by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  bread-stuffs  are  pro- 
hibitory, except  in  times  of  dearth.  On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen  shill- 
ings sterling  per  hundred  weight,  being  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.  On  manufactured  tobacco  it  is  nine  shillings  sterling  per  pound, 
or  about  two  thousand  per  cent.  On  leaf  tobacco  three  shillings  per 
pound,  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  per  cent.  On  lumber,  and  some 
other  articles,  they  are  from  four  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  per  cent, 
more  than  on  similar  articles  imported  from  British  colonies.  In  the 
British  West  Indies  the  duty  on  beef,  pork,  hams  and  bacon  is  twelve 
shillings  sterling  per  hundred,  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  the  western  States.  And  yet  Great 
Britain  is  the  power  in  whose  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate, 
so  that  we  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton  !  Great  Britain 
that  thinks  only  of  herself  in  her  own  legislation  !  When  have  we 
experienced  justice,  much  less  favor,  at  her  hands  ?  When  did  she 
shape  her  legislatibn  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  any  foreign  pow- 
er ?  She  is  a  great,  opulent  and  powerful  nation  ;  but  haughty,  ar- 
rogant, and  supercilious — not  more  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  sea  that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is  separated  in  feeling, 
sympathy,  or  friendly  consideration  of  their  welfare.  Gentlemen,  in 
supposing  it  impracticable  that  we  should  successfully  compete  with 
her  in  manufactures,  do  injustice  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  their 
own  country.  Gallant,  as  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  is,  we  have 
gloriously  contended  with  her,  man  to  man,  gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship, 
fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to  army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  des- 
tined to  achieve  equal  success  in  the  more  useful,  if  not  nobler  contest 
^r  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of  articles — the  hemp, 
iron,  lead,  coal  and  other  items,  for  which  a  demand  is  created  in  the 
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home  market  by  the  operation  of  the  American  System  ;  but  I  should 
exhaust  tbe  patience  of  the  Senate.  Where j  where  should  we  find  a 
market  for  all  these  articles,  if  it  did  not  exist  at  home  ?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  largest  portion  of  our  people,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory, if  this  home  market  were  annihilated  ?  How  could  they  be  sup- 
plied with  objects  of  prime  necessity  ?  What  would  not  be  the  certain 
and  inevitable  decline  in  the  price  of  all  these  articles,  but  for  the 
home  market  ?  And  allow  me,  Mr.  Piesident,  tQ  say,  that  of  all  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  benefited  by  the 
operation  of  this  system,  none  are  equally  so  with  those  which  bor- 
der the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  the  two  shores  of  Maryland.  Their  facilities  of  transportation, 
and  proximity  to  the  North,  give  them  decided  advantages. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious — if  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles  were  really  higher,  under  the  American  Sys- 
tem, than  without  it,  I  should  still  ar^ue  that  high  or  low  prices  were 
themselves  relative — relative  to  the  ability  to  pay  them.  It  is  in  vain 
to  tempt,  to  tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  European  fabrics 
than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchaite  them.  If, 
by  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  necessary,  even  if 
they  are  dearer  and  worse,  articles  of  American  production  than  the 
foreign,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And  how  would 
the  large  portion  of  our  country  which  I  have  described  be  supplied, 
but  for  the  home  exchanges  ?  A  poor  people,  destitute  of  wealth  or 
of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics. 
To  them  they  are  equally  beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost  be 
a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  Great 
Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth — her  excited  and  protected  industry — is 
enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation  which,  when  compared  to  that 
of  others  nations,  appears  enormous  ;  but  which,  when  her  immense 
riches  are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our 
coasts,  bays,  rivers  «nd  harbors  ;  and  he  argues  that  these  proclaimed 
the  design  of  Providence,  that  we  should  be  a  commercial  people. 
I  agree  with  him.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.  He  would  cher- 
ish the  forei^,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.  I  would  foster  both. 
What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes  ?  By  pen- 
etrating the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from  them  their 
precious  treasures ;  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  securing  a  home 
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market  for  its  rich  and  abundant  products ;  by  employing  the  water 
power  with  which  we  are  blessed ;  by  stimulating  and  protecting  our 
native  industry,  in  all  its  forms  ;  we  shall  but  nourish  and  promote 
the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in  reference  only  to  a  state 
of  peace ;  but  a  season  of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace ;  but  who  can  tell  when 
the  storm  of  war  shiedl  again  break  forth  ?  Have  we  forgotten,  so 
soon,  the  privations  to  which,  not  merely  our  brave  soldiers  and  our 
gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the  whole  community,  during  the  last 
war,  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries  ?  To  what  an  enormous 
price  they  rose !  And  how  inadequate  the  supply  was,  at  any  price  ! 
The  statesman  who  jusly  elevates  his  views,  will  look  behind,  as  well 
as  forward,  and  at  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  he  will  graduate 
the  policy,  which  he  recommends,  to  all  the  probable  exigencies 
which  may  arise  in  the  Republic.  Taking  this  comprehensive  range, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prices 
were  higher  in  peace,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  lower 
prices  of  war,  during  which  supplies  of  all  essential  articles  are  indis- 
pensable to  its  vigorous,  effectual  and  glorious  prosecution.  I  con- 
clude this  part  of  the  argument  with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exer- 
tions have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  showing — 

1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been  considering  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  American  System. 

2.  That  the  Free  Trade  System,  which  is  proposed  as  its  substi- 
tute, ought  really  to  be  considered  as  the  British  Colonial  System. 

3.  That  the  American  System  is  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the  if  nion, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  much  the  larger  portion. 

4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton,  and  of  all  our  chief 
productions  of  agriculture,  has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and  a  de- 
cline averted  by  the  Protective  System. 

.*).  That  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has  been  at  all  diminish- 
ed by  the  operation  of  that  system,  the  diminution  has  been  more 
than  compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created  at  home. 
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6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the  system,  hy  creating  competi- 
tion among  ourselves,  and 'between  American  and  European  industry, 
reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce  prices  of  manufac- 
tured objects. 

7.  That  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within  the  scope  of  the  policy  of 
protection  have  greatly  fallen  in  price. 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits  are  experienced,  in 
a  season  of  war,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be  cut  off,  they  would 
be  much  more  extensively  felt. 

9.  And  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the  British  Colonial  System 
for  the  American  System,  without  benefiting  any  section  of  the  Union, 
by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation,  regulated  by  foreign  interests, 
would  lead  to  the  prostration  of  our  manufactures,  general  improve- 
ment, and  ultimate  ruin. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a 
delicate  subject,  which  I  approach  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
its  serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not,  indeed,  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  speech  fi'om  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
whose  forbearance  to  notice  the  topic  was  commendable,  as  his  argu- 
ment throughout,  was  characterized  by  an  ability  and  dignity  worthy 
of  him,  and  of  the  Senate.  The  gentleman  made  one  declaration, 
which  might  possibly  be  misinterpreted,  and  I  submit  to  him  whether 
an  explanation  of  it  be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  as  reported  in 
his  printed  speech,  is  "  the  instinct  of  self-interest  might  have  taught 
us  an  easier  way  of  relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppression.  It 
wanted  but  the  will  to  have  supplied  ourselves  with  every  article 
embraced  in  the  protective  system,  free  of  duty,  without  any  other 
participation  on  our  part  than  a  simple  consent  to  receive  them." 

[Here  General  Hayne  rose  and  remarked,  that  the  passage  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  paragraph  cited,  he  thought  plainly  indicated  his  mean- 
ing, which  related  to  evasions  of  the  system,  by  illicit  introduction  of  goods,  which 
they  were  not  disposed  to  countenance  in  South  Carolina.] 

I  am  happy  to  hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  from  our  view  the  facts  that  there  is  a  great  excitement  in 
South  Carolina ;  that  the  protective  system  is  openly  and  violently 
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denounced  in  popular  meetings ;  and  that  the  Legislature  itself  has 
declared  its  purpose  of  resorting  to  counteracting  measures — a  sus- 
pension of  which  has  only  been  submitted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing Congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps.  With  respect  to  this 
Union,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  generally  proclaimed, 
nor  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  whole  and  to  all 
the  parts — necessary  to  those  parts,  indeed,  in  different  degrees,  but 
vitally  necessary  to  each — and  that  threats  to  disturb  or  dissolve  it, 
coming  from  any  of  the  parts,  would  be  quite  as  indiscreet  and  im- 
proper as  would  be  threats  from  the  residue  to  exclude  those  parts 
from  the  pale  of  its  benefits.  The  great  principle,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  free  governments,  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern ; 
from  which  there  is  or  can  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  That  ma- 
jority ought  to  govern  wisely,  equitably,  moderately  and  constitu- 
tionally, but  govern  it  musty  subject  only  to  that  terrible  appeal.  If 
ever  one,  or  several  States,  being  a  minority,  can,  by  menacing  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  succeed  in  forcing  an  abandonment  of  great 
measures  deemed  essential  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole,  the  Union,  from  that  moment,  is  practically  ^one.  It  may 
linger  on,  in  form  and  name,  but  its  vital  spirit  has  fled  for  ever !  En- 
tertaining these  deliberate  opinions,  I  would  entreat  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina — the  land  of  Marion,  Sumpter  and  Pickens ; 
of  Rutledge,  Laurens,  the  Pinkneys  and  Lowndes — of  living  and 
present  names,  which  I  would  mention  if  they  were  not  living  or 
present — to  pause,  solemnly  pause !  and  contemplate  the  frightful 
precipice  which  lies  directly  before  them.  To  retreat  may  be  pain- 
ful and  mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride,  but  it  is  to  retreat  to 
the  Union,  to  safety,  and  to  those  brethren  with  whom,  or  with 
whose  ancestors,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  have  won,  on  fields  of 
glory,  imperishable  renown.  To  advance,  is  to  rush  on  certain  and 
inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction. 

We  have  been  told  of  deserted  castles,  of  uninhabited  halls,  and  of 
mansions,  once  the  seats  of  opulence  and  hospitality,  now  abandoned 
and  mouldering  in  ruins.  I  never  had  the  honor  of  being  in  South 
Carolina ;  but  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  stories  of  its  chivalry, 
and  of  its  generous  and  open-hearted  liberality.  I  have  heard,  too, 
of  the  struggles  for  power  /between  the  lower  and  upper  country. 
The  same  causes  which  existed  in  Virginia,  with  which  I  have  been 
acquainted,  I  presume,  have  had  their  influence  in  Carolina.     In 
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whose  hands  now  are  the  once  proud  seats  of  Westover  Curl,  May* 
cox,  Shirley,*  and  others,  on  James  River,  and  in  lower  Virginia  ? 
Under  the  operation  of  laws,  abolishing  the  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  providing  the  equitable  rule  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
estates  among  those  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity,  they  have  pass- 
ed into  other  and  stranger  hands.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  illus* 
trious  families  have  gone  to  the  far  West,  while  others,  lingering 
behind,  have  contrasted  their  present  condition  with  that  of  their^ 
venerated  ancestors.  They  behold  themselves  excluded  from  their 
father's  houses,  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  once  their  fa- 
ther's overseers,  or  sinking  into  decay  ;  their  imaginations  paint  an-> 
cient  renown,  the  fading  honors  of  their  name— glories  gone  by ;  too 
poor  to  live,  too  proud  to  work,  too  high-minded  and  honorable  to 
resort  to  ignoble  means  of  acquisition,  brave,  daring,  chivalrous ; 
u)h€U  can  be  the  cause  of  their  present  unhappy  state  ?  The  <<  ac- 
cursed" tariff  presents  itself  to  their  excited  imaginations,  and  they 
blindly  rush  into  the  ranks  of  those  who,  unfurling  the  banner  of  nul- 
lification, would  place  a  State  upon  its  sovereignty ! 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the  side  of  persistence  in 
the  American  System,  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I  have 
supposed  and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north  and  east  of  James 
river,  and  all  west  of  the  mountains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  system,  would  they  be  recon- 
ciled to  its  overthrow  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  two-thirds,  if  not 
three-fourths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  a  policy,  believed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
their  prosperity  ?  When,  too,  the  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  instance  of 
a  single  interest,  which  they  verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by 
it  ?  In  estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  incident  to  two 
opposite  courses  of  human  policy,  the  statesman  would  be  short- 
sighted who  should  content  himself  with  viewing  only  the  evils,  real 
or  imaginary,  which  belong  to  that  course  which  is  in  practical  ope- 
ration. He  should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which  might  inevitably  attend  the 
adoption  of  the  alternative  course.  Wliat  would  be  the  condition  o^  s 
this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  those  mammoth  members 

*  As  to  Shirley,  Mr.  Clay  aduiowledfes  his  mistake,  made  in  the  warmth  of  de- 
bate. It  is  yet  the  abode  of  the  respectable  and  hospitable  descendants  of  its  former 
opulent  proprietor. 
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of  our  confederacy,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  their  industry  wa« 
•paralysed,  and  their  prosperity  blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
British  .colonial  system,  under  the  delusive  name  of  free  trade  ?  They 
are  now  tranquil  and  happy,  and  contented,  conscious  of  their  wel- 
fare, and  feeling  a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  products  of 
home  manufactures  and  home  industry  throughout  all  their  great  ar- 
teries. But  let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign  system 
is  to  predominate,  and  the  sources  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort 
dried  up ;  let  New  England  and  the  west,  and  the  middle  States,  all 
feel  that  they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mif^taken  policy,  and  let  these 
vast  portions  of  our  country  despair  of  any  favorable  change,  and 
then  indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance  and  safety  of  this 
Union ! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting our  domestic  industry,  and  abandonment  of  it  to  the  fate  of 
foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading  considera- 
tions which  prompt^  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  ?  The 
States  respectively,  surrendered  to  the  general  government  the  whole 
power  of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  They  stripped  themselves 
of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufactures,  by  the  most  effica* 
clous  means  of  encouragement — the  imposition  of  duties  on  rival  for- 
eign fabrics.  Did  they  create  that  great  trust  ?  Did  they  voluntarily 
subject  themselves  to  this  self-restriction,  that  the  power  should  re- 
main in  the  Federal  government  inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless  ? 
Mr.  Madison,  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  told  you 
otherwise.  In  discussing  at  that  early  period  this  very  subject,  he 
declared  that  a  fiiilure  to  exercise  this  power  would  be  a  ^^JtomP* 
upon  the  northern  States,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and 
western  States. 

[Governor  Miller  asked  to  what  expression  of  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  Mr.  Clay  re- 
ferred ;  and  Mr.  Clay  replied,  his  opinion,  expressed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1789,  as  reported  in  Lloyd's  Congressional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  system 
has  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  repre- 
sent that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is  most  bene« 
fitted  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union  which  has  been  most 
steady,  most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its  support,  it  is 
Pennsylvania.   Why  is  not  that  powerful  State  attacked  }   Why  pass 
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her  over,  and  aim  the  blow  at  New  England  ?  New  England  came 
reluctantly  into  the  policy.  In  1824  a  majority  of  her  delegation  wai 
opposed  to  it.  From  the  largest  State  of  New  England  there  was 
but  a  solitary  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  That  enterprising  people  can 
readily  accommodate  their  industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  $€i^ 
tied-  They  supposed  this  was  fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the  de- 
crees of  government.  And  the  progress  of  public  opinion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  developments  of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all 
New  England,  at  least  in  this  house  (with  the  exception  of  one  small 
still  voice)  is  in  favor  of  the  system.  In  1824  all  Maryland  was 
against  it ;  now  the  majority  is  for  it.  Then,  Louisiana,  with  one 
exception,  was  opposed  to  it ;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in 
flavor  of  it.  The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the  South.  Virginia 
will  be  the  next  convert ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no 
obstacles  from  political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled, 
the  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the  majority  of  western 
Virginia  now  is,  in  favor  of  the  American  System.  North  Carolina 
will  follow  later,  but  not  less  certainly.  Extern  Tennessee  is  now 
in  fiivor  of  the  system.  And  finally,  its  doctrines  will  pervade  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  wonder  will  be,  that  they  ever  should  liave 
been  opposed. 

1  have  now  to  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  resolution  under  consideration.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ofiered,  as 
he  has  intimated  his  purpose  to  modify  it,  I  shall  forbear  for  the  pre* 
sent  to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  contended  that  the  resolution  propo- 
ses the  repeal  of  duties  on  luxuries,  leaving  those  on  necessaries  to 
remain,  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  relieve  the  rich  without  lessening 
the  burdens  of  the  poor*  And  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
has  carefully  selected,  for  ludicrous  efiect,  a  number  of  the  unprptect^ 
ed  articles,  cosmetics,  perfumes,  oranges,  &c.  I  must  say,  that  this 
exhibition  of.  the  gentleman  is  not  in  keeping  with  jthe  candor  whicl^ 
he  has  generally  displayed  ;  that  he  knows  very  well  that  the  duties 
upon  these  articles  are  trifiing,  and  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  they  are  repealed  or  retained.  Both  systems,  the  American 
and  the  foreign,  comprehend  some  articles  which  may  be  deemed 
luxuries.  The  Senate  knows  that  the  unprotected  articles  which 
yield  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue,  with  which  this  nr^easure  would 
dispeosei  are  cofiee,  tea,  spices,  wines,  and  silks.  Of  all  these  articleS| 
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wines  and  silks  alone  can  be  pronounced  to  be  luxuries ;  and  as  to 
wines,  we  have  already  ratified  a  treaty,  not  yet  promulgated,  by 
which  the  duties  on  them  are  to  be  considerably  reduced.  If  the 
universality  of  the  use  of  objects  of  consumption  determines  their 
classification,  cofiee,  tea,  and  spicea,  in  present  condition  of  civilized 
society,  may  be  considered  necessaries.  Even  if  they  were  luxuries, 
why  should  not  the  poor,  by  cheapening  their  prices,  if  that  can  be 
effected,  be  allowed  to  use  them  ?  Why  should  not  a  poor  man  be 
allowed  to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  neck,  occasionally  regale 
himself  with  a  glass  of  cheap  French  wine,  or  present  his  wife  or 
daughter  with  a  silk  gown,  to  be  worn  on  Sabbath  or  gala  days  ?  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  misconstrue  the  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man's heart,  in  supposing  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  poor  b» 
well  as  the  rich  moderately  indulging  themselves  in  those  innocent 
gratifications.  For  one,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
poor  attracting  the  consideration  of  the  opponents  of  the  tarifil  It  iK 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  the  poor,  that  I 
have  ever  supported  the  American  System.  It  afibrds  them  profita- 
ble employment,  and  supplies  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
It  secures  to  them, certainly,  necessaries  of  life,  manufactured  at  home 
and  places  within  their  reach,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  reasona- 
ble share  of  foreign  luxuries  ;  while  the  system  of  gentlemen /)rofitt«e» 
them  necessaries  made  in  frreign  countries,  and  which  are  beyond 
'  their  power,  and  denies  to  them  luxuries,  which  they  would  possess 
no  means  to  purchase. 

The  constant  complaint  of  South  Carolina  against  the  tariflf,  is, 
that  it  checks  importations,  and  disables  foreign  powers  from  pur- 
chasing the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  resolution  will  be  to  increase  importations,  not  so  much, 
it  is  true  from  Great  Britain,  as  frt>m  the  other  powers,  but  not  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  concentrates  in  one  nation ;  it  sub- 
jects us  too  much  to  the  legislation  and  the  policy  g(  that  nation,  and 
exposes  us  to  the  influence  of  her  numerous  agents,  factors,  and  mer- 
chants. And  it  is  not  among  the  smallest  recommendations  of  the 
measure  before  the  Senate,  that  its  tendency  will  be  to  expand  our 
commerce  with  France,  our  great  revolutionary  ally — the  land  of 
our  Lafayette.  There  is  much  greater  probability  also,  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  demand  for  cotton  in  France,  than  in  Great 
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BritaiB.  France  engaged  later  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  has 
made,  therefore,  less  progress.  She  has,  moreover,  no  colonies  pro- 
ducing the  article  in  abundance,  whose  industry  she  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  encourage. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  by  his 
rq>ly  to  a  speech  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  had  occasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  his  observations.  The  honorable  gentlemtfn 
stated  that  he  had  been  accu$ed  of  partiality  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest. Never  was  there  a  naore  groundless  and  malicious  charge 
preferred  against  a  calumniated  man.  Since  this  question  has  been 
agitated  in  the  public  councils,  although  I  have  often  heard  from  him 
*  professions  of  attachment  to  this  branch  of  industry,  1  have  never 
known  any  member  a  more  uniform,  determined  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  them,  than  the  honorable  Senator  has  invariably  been; 
And  if,  hereafter,  the  calumny  should  be  repeated,  of  his  friendship 
C6  the  American  System,  I  shall  be  ready  to  furnish  to  him,  in  the 
moot  solemn  manner,  my  testimony  to  his  ianoeence.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  supposed  that  I  had  advanced  the  idea  that  the  perma^ 
naU  revenue  of  this  country  should  be  fixed  at  eighteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Certainly  1  had  no  intention  to  announce  such  an  opinion,  not 
4o  my  expressions,  fiiirly  interpreted,  imply  it.  I  stated,  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  that,  estimating  the  ordinary  revenue  f>f  the  coun- 
try at  twenty-five  millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  un- 
protected articles  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  seven 
millions,  the  latter  sum  taken  from  the  former  would  leave  eighteen. 
But  I  did  not  intimate  any  belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  country 
OQ^t,  for  the  future,  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that  or  any  other 
precise  sum.  I  stated  that,  after  having  effected  so  great  a  reduc- 
tion, we  might  pause,  cautiously  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  de- 
liberately determine  upon  other  measures  of  reduction,  some  of  ^hich 
I  indicated.  And  I  now  say,  preserve  the  Protective  System  in  full 
vigor ;  give  us  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  for  internal  im- 
provements, or  if  you  please,  partly  for  that  object,  and  partly  for  the 
removal  of  the  free  blacks,  with  their  own  consent,  from  the  United 
States ;  and  for  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lie  revenue  to  fifteen,  to  thirteen,  or  even  to  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
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iDg  off  th^  whole  of  the  remaining  public  debt,  by  the  4th  day  of 
March  1833,  including  the  three  per  cent.,  and  for  that  purpose,  selW 
ing  the  bank  stock,  1  had  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  per  cent.,  there  was  not  more  than  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  debt  due  and  payable  within  this  year,  that,  to  meet  this, 
the  Secretary  had  stated  in  his  annual  report,  that  the  treasury  would 
have,  from  the  receipts  of  this  year,  fourteen  millions^  of  dollars,  ap- 
plicable to  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  that  I  did  not  perceive  any  ur- 
gency for  paying  off  the  three  per  cent,  by  the  precise  day  suggested : 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity,  according  tathe  plans  of  the  treasu- 
ry, assuming  them  to  be  expedient  and  proper,  to  postpone  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land imputed  to  me  ignorance  of  the  act  of  the  24th  April  1830,  ac- 
cording to  which  in  his  opinion  the  Secretary  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  three  per  cent.  On  what  ground  the  Senator  supposed  I 
was  ignorant  of  that  act  he  has  not  stated.  Although  when  it  passed 
I  was  at  Ashland,  I  assure  him  that  I  was  not  there  altogether  unin- 
formed of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  I  regularly  received  the 
Register  of  my  excellent  friend  (Mr.  Niles,)  published  in  Baltimore, 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  other  papers.  There  are  two  errors 
to  which  gentlemen  are  sometimes  liable ;  one  is  to  magnify  th^ 
amount  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  themselves,  and  the  second 
is  to  depreciate  that  which  others  have  acquired.  And  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  excuse  me  for  thinking  that  no  man  is  more 
prone  to  commit  both  errors  than  himself.^  I  will  not  say  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  act  of  1830,  but  I  certainly  place 
a  different  construction  upon  it  from  what  he  does.  It  does  not  oblige 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  rather  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  to  apply  the  surplus  of  any  year  to  the  purchase  of 
the  three  per  cent,  stock  particularly,  but  leaves  them  at  liberty  "  to 
apply  such  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  any  portion  of  the  public  debt, 
at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion  may  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States."  This  vests  a  discretionary  authority,  to  be  exercised  under 
official  responsibility.  And  if  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when 
he  had  the  option  of  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  debt,  bearing  a  high- 
er rate  of  interest  at  par  or  about  par,  were  to  execute  the  act  by 
purchasing  the  three  per  cents.,  at  its  present  price,  he  would  merit 
impeachment.  Undoubtedly  a  state  of  fact  may  exist,  such  as  there 
being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid,  but  the  three  per  cent, 
stock,  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  idle  and  unproductive,  in  which 
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it  might  be  expedient  to  apply  that  surplus  to  the  reimbursement  of 
ihe  three  per  cents.  But  whilst  the  interest  of  money  is  at  a  greater 
rate  than  three  per  cent.,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  wise  to  produce 
an  accumulation  of  public  treasure  for  such  a  purpose.  The  post- 
ponement of  any  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  at  this  ses- 
sion, must  however  give  rise  to  that  very  accummulation ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  that  I  cannot  perceive  the  utility  of  the  postponement. 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  offers  have 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exchange  three  per 
cents,  at  their  market  price  of  ninety-six  per  cent,  for  the  bank  stcick 
of  the  government  at  its  market  price,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  them.  If 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  is  renewed,  that  stock  will  be  probably  worth 
much  more  than  its  present  price ;  if  not  renewed,  much  leas.  Would 
it  be  fair  in  government,  while  the  question  is  pending  and  undecided, 
to  make  such  an  exchange  ?  The  difference  in  value  between  a  stock 
bearing  three  per  cent,  and  one  bearing  seven  per  cent,  must  be  reidly 
mHch  greater  than  the  difference  between  ninety-six  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  per  cent.  Supposing  them  to  be  perpetual  annuities, 
the  one  would  be  worth  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  other.  But 
my  objection  to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  execiUe 
it — ^to  continue  these  duties  as  the  Secretary  proposes.  The  Secre- 
tary has  a  debt  of  twenty-four  millions  to  pay ;  he  has  from  the  ac- 
cruing receipts  of  this  year  fourteen  millions,  and  we  are  now  told  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that  this  sum  of  fourteen  millions  is  ex- 
clusive of  any  of  the  duties  accruing  this  year.  He  proposes  to  raise 
eight  millions  by  sale  of  the  Bank  stock,  and  to  anticipate  from  the 
revenue  receivable  next  year,  two  millions  more.  These  three  items 
then  of  fourteen  millions,  eight  millions,  and  two  millions,  make  up 
tlie  sum  required,  of  twenty-four  millions,  without  the  aid  of  the  du- 
ties to  which  the  resolution  relates. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  insists  that  the  general  government 
has  been  liberal  toward  the  West  in  its  appropriations  of  pdblic  lands 
for  internal  improvements ;  and,  as  to  fortifications,  he  contends  that 
the  expenditures  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  for  its  especial 
benefit.  The  appropriations  of  land  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indii^ 
Illinois,  and  Alabama,  have  been  liberal ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed, that  the  general  government  is  itself  the  greatest  proprietor  of 
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land,  aad  that  a  tendency  of  the  improvements,  which  theae  appropri- 
ations were  to  effect,  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  do- 
main.  The  erection  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  Louisiaaay 
was  highly  proper ;  but  the  gentleman  might  as  well  place  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  West,  the  disbursement  for  the  fortifications  intended  to 
defend  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  all  which  capitab 
western  produce  is  sent,  and  in  the  security  of  all  of  which  the  west- 
em  people  feel  a  hvely  interest.  They  do  not  object  to  expenditures 
for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  fortifications,  or  for  any  other  ofiensive 
or  conmiercial  object  on  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  think  that  their 
condition  ought  also  to  receive  friendly  attention  firom  the  general  go- 
vernment. With  respect  to  the  State  of:  Kentucky,  not  one  cent  of 
money,  or  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  applied  to  any  object  of  internal 
improvement  within  her  limits.  The  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
canal  at  Louisville  was  for  an  object  in  which  many  States  were  in- 
terested. The  Senator  from  Maryland  complains  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  aid  for  the  railroad  which  the  enterprise  of  Bal- 
timore has  projected,  and  in  part  executed.  That  was  a  great  work, 
the  conception  of  which  was  bold,  and  highly  honorable,  and  it  de- 
serves national  encouragement.  But  how  has  the  committee  of  roads 
and  canab,  at  this  session  been  constituted  ?  The  Senator  from  Ma- 
ryland possessed  a  brief  authority  to  organize  it,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis* 
informed,  a  majority  of  the  members  composing  it,  appointed  by  him, 
are  opposed  both  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  power,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  exercising  it. 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  friends  of  the 
American  System  in  the  Senate.  The  revenue  must — ought  to  be 
reduced.  The  country  will  not,  after,  by  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  become  unnecessary,  bear  such 
an  aqnual  surplus.  Its  distribution  would  form  a  subject  of  perpetual 
contention.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  system  understand  the 
stratagem  by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are  shaping  their  course  accord- 
ingly. It  is  to  crush  the  system  by  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and 
by  the  efibrt  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  unnecessarily  taxed, 
while  those  would  really  tax  them  who  would  break  up  the  native 
sources  of  supply,  and  render  them  dependent  upon  the  foreign.  But 
the  revenue  ought  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fact 
of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  And  the  alternative  is  or  may  be, 
to  preserve  the  protecting  system,  and  repeal  the  duties  on  the  unprq- 
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tected  articles,  or  to  preserve  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles,  and 
endanger  if  not  destroy  the  system.  Let  us  then  adopt  the  measure 
before  us,  which  will  benefit  all  classes  ;  the  farmer,  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  ;  and  the  cotton 
planter  more  than  all.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  no  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure.  All,  then,  seemed  to 
unite  in  the  selection  of  these  objects  for  a  repeal  of  duties  which 
were  not  produced  within  the  country.  Such  a  repeal  did  not  touch 
our  domestic  industry,  violated  no  principle,  ofifended  no  prejudice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite  theories,  cordially 
unite  on  this  neutral  ground  ?  When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  look  be- 
yond it,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be.  done  in  the  field  of  protection,  to 
modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem.* Our  southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to  them,  and 
ask  its  repeal.  We  believe  that  its  abandonment  will  be  prejudicial  to 
them,  and  ruinous  to  every  other  section  of  the  Union.  However 
strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they  are  not  stronger  than  ours.  Be- 
tween the  points  of  the  preservation  of  the  system  and  its  absolute 
repeal,  there  is  no  principle  of  union.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  operate 
immoderately  on  any'  quarter — if  the  measure  of  protection  to  any 
article  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  undue  and  inordinate,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none 
will  co-operate  more  heartily  than  I  shall  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that  beneficial  modifications  of  the  system 
may  be  made  without  impairing  its  efficacy  But  to  make  it  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  its  institution,  the  measure  of  protection  ought  to  be 
adequate.  If  it  be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously  afiected.  The 
manufacturer,  crippled  in  his  exertions,  will  produce  less  perfect  and 
dearer  fabrics,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  consequence.  This  is 
the  spirit,  and  these  are  the  principles  only,  on  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  a  settlement  of  the  great  question  can  be  made,  satisfactorily 
to  all  parts  of  our  Union. 
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In  THE  Sknatb  of  the  United  States — 1811. 


rrhe  eoune  of  Mr.  Clat,  in  regard  to  a  National  Bank  has  been  a  aabject  of 
extensive  comment  throughout  the  last  ten  yeara.  All  know  that  he  opposed  the 
Recharter  of  the  first  United  States  Bank  in  ISll ;  that  he  favored  the  creation  of 
the  second  in  1816,  and  that  he  has  ever  unce  been  an  ardent  and  pfominent  cham- 
pion of  snch  an  institution.  As  this  is  the  only  to(>ic  of  any  moment  on  which  Mr. 
Clat,  has  seen  occasion  to  change  his  opinions  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  active 
public  life^  we  have  chosen  to  present  at  one  view  his  sentiments  at  each  di^erent 
period  on  this  much  controverted  question.  We  give,  therefore,  in  succession,  his 
speech  of  1811,  the  substance  of  his  remarks  in  1810,  and  his  speech  of  18821— as 
follows :] 

Mr.  President,  when  the  subject  inyolved  in  the  motion  now  un- 
der consideration  was  depending  before  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision  was  evinced.  For 
although  the  con\mittee  who  reported  this  bill  had  been  raised  many 
weeks  prior  to  the  determination  of  that  House  on  the  proposition  to 
re-«harter  the  Bank,  except  the  occasional  reference  to  it  of  memo- 
rials and  petitions,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it.  The  rejection,  it  is 
true,  of  a  measure  brought  before  either  branch  of  Congress  does  not 
absolutely  preclude  the  other  from  taking  up  the  same  proposition ; 
but  the  economy  of  our  time,  and  a  just  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
others,  would  seem  to  recommend  a  delicate  and  cautious  exercise  of 
this  power.  As  this  subject,  at  the  memorable  period  when  the 
charter  was  granted,  called  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  nation — as  it 
has,  on  various  occasions,  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
and  as  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving  any 
further  elucidation,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  been  spared 
useless  debate.  This  was  the  more  desirable  because  there  are,  1 
conceive,  much  superior  claims  upon  us  for  every  hour  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  session  yet  remaining  to  us.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  motives,  I  had  resolved  to  give  a  silent  vote,'until  I  felt  myself 
bound,  by  the  defying  manner  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support 
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of  the  renewal,  to  obey  the  paramouDt  duties  I  owe  my  country  and  its 
coastitution ;  to  make  one  effort,  however  feeble,  to  avert  the  pas- 
sage of  what  appears  to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law.  After  my  hon- 
<ffable  friend  from  Virginia  ( Wr.  Giles)  had  instructed  and  amused  us 
with  the  very  able  and  ingenious  argument  which  he  delivered  on 
yesterday,  1  should  have  still  forborne  to  tresspass  on  the  Senate,  but 
for  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  speech.  He  discussed  both 
sides  of  the  question  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and  certainly 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him,  both  that  it 
was  constitutional  and  unconstitutional,  highly  proper  and  improper 
to  prolong  the  charter  of  the  bank.  The  honorable  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  predicament  in  which  the  celebrated  orator  of 
Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  is  said  to  have  been  once  placed.  Engaged 
in  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of  the  law,  he  mistook  in 
one  instance  the  side  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  retained,  and  ad- 
dressed- the  court  and  jury  in  a  very  masterly  and  convincing  speech 
in  behalf  of  his  antagonist.  His  distracted  client  came  up  to  him 
whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  and  interrupting  him,  bitterly  exclaim- 
ed, "  you  have  undone  me !  You  have  ruined  me  I" — "  Never  mind, 
give  yourself  no  concern,"  said  the  adroit  advocate ;  and  turning  to 
the  court  and  jury  continued  his  argument  by  observing,  may  it 
please  your  honors  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  been  stat- 
ting  to  you  what  1  presume  my  advejvary  may  urge  on  his  side.  I 
will  now  show  you  how  fallacious  his  reasoning  and  groundless  his 
pretensions  are."  The  skilful  orator  proceeded,  satis&ctorily  refuted 
every  argument  he  had  advanced,  and  gained  his  cause !  A  success 
with  which  I  trust  the  exertion  of  my  honorable  friend  will  on  this 
occasion  be  crowned. 

it  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Gledigia,  ^Mr. 
Crawford)  that  this  has  been  made  a  party  question,  although  the 
law  incorporating  the  Bank  was  passed  prior  to  the  formation  of  par- 
ties, and  when  Congress  v^as  not  biased  by  party  prejudices. 

[Blr.  Crawford  explained.  He  did  not  mean  that  it  had  been  made  a  party  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate.    His  allusion  was  elsewhere.] 

I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fair  to  refer  to  the  discussions  in  the  House 
of  JR^presentatives,  as  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  body  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  themselves  here.  It  is  true  that  this  law  was  not  to 
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the  effect,  but  it  is  do  less  tnie  that  it  was  one  of  the  caoses  of  the  pa* 
litical  divisions  in  this  countiy.  And,  if,  during  the  agitation  of  the 
present  question,  the  renewal  has,  on  one  side,  been  opposed  on  party 
principles,  let  me  ask  if,  on*  the  other,  it  has  not  been  advocated  on 
similar  principles  ?  Where  is  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  opposi- 
tion in  Congress  ?  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumptuous prophecy,  when  I  predict  we  shall  not  pick  up  from  its 
ranks  one  single  straggler !  And  if,  on  this  occasion,  my  worthy  friend 
from  Georgia  has  gone  over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  is  it  kind  in 
him  to  look  back  upon  his  former  friends,  and  rebuke  them  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  old  principles  ? 

1  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  a  representative  is  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  That  is  a  question  between  the 
giver  and  receiver  of  the  instructions.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  pointed  difference  which  has  been  made 
between  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  State  Legislatures,  and  the 
opinions  and  details  of  the  deputations  with  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded from  Philadelphia.  Whilst  the  resolutions  of  those  legisla- 
tures— known  legitimate,  constitutional  and  deliberative  bodies — have 
been  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  their  interference  regarded  as 
officious,  these  delegations  from  self-created  societies,  aimposed  of 
nobody  knows  whom,  have  been  received  by  the  committee  with  the 
utmost  complaisance,  'their  communications  have  been  treasured 
up  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Never  did  the  Delphic  priests  col- 
lect with  more  holy  care  the  frantic  expressions  of  the  agitated  Py- 
thia,  or  expound  them  with  more  solemnity  to  the  astoniriied  Gre- 
cians, than  has  the  committee  gathered  the  opinions  and  testimonies 
of  these  deputies,  and  through  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
pompously  detailed  them  to  the  Senate !  Philadelphia  has  her  im- 
mediate representatives,  capable  of  expressing  her  wishe>s  upon  the 
floor  of  the  other  house.  If  it  be  improper  for  States  to  obtrude  upon 
Congress  their  sentiments,  it  is  much  more  highly  so  fior  the  unao- . 
thoiized  deputies  of  fortuitous  congregations. 

The  first  singular  feature  that  attracts  attention  in  this  bill  is  the 
new  and  unconstitutional  veto  which  it  establishes.  The  constitution 
has  required  only,  that  after  bills  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
for  his  approval  or  rejection,  and  his  determination  is  to  be  made 
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known  in  ten  days.  Bat  this  bill  provides,  that  when  all  the  con- 
stitutional Bancti<M(^  are  obtained,  and  when  according  to  the  usual 
routine  oT  legislation  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  law,  it  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  new  branch  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  twenty-four  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
holding  their  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  they  please  to  approve 
it,  why  then  it  is  to  become  a  law  !  And  three  months  (the  term 
allowed  by  our  law  of  May  last,  to  one  of  the  great  belligerents  for 
revoking  his  edicts,  after  the  other  shall  have  repealed  his)  are  grant- 
ed them  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land  or  not !  An  act  which  is  said  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
our  salvation,  and  without  the  passage  of^vhlch  universal  distress 
and  bankruptcy  are  to  pervade  th^  country.  Remember,  sir,  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  contended  that  this  char- 
ter  is  no  contract.  Does  it  then  become  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  leave  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation  ?  Ought  the 
impending  calamities  to  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  a  contingent  remedy  ? 

This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  Bank,  after  having  wandered 
throughout  the  whole  constitution  in  quest  of  some  congenial  spot  to 
fasten  upon,  has  been  at  length  located  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia on  that  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  &c.  In  1791,  the  power  is  referred  to  one  part  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  in  1811,  to  another.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  to  be  deducible 
from  the  power  to  regulate  conmierce.  Hard  pressed  here,  it  disap- 
pears and  shows  itself  under  the  grant  to  coin  money.  The  sagacious 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1791  pursued  the  wisest  course — he  has 
taken  shelter  behind  general,  high-sounding  and  imposing  terms.  He 
has  declared,  in  the  preamble  establishing  the  Bank,  that  it  will  be 
very  conducive  to  the  successful  conducting  of  the  national  finances  ;  . 
will  tend  to  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  and  will  be  produc* 
tive  of  considerable  advantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general.  No 
allusion  is  made  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  What  is  the  natuie  of  this 
government  ?  It  is  emphatically  federal,  vested  with  an  aggregate  of 
specified  powers  for  general  purposes,  conceded  by  existing  sovereign- 
ties, who  have  themselves  retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  cases  in  Which  it  must  act  on  implied  powers. 
This  is  not  controverted,  but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and 
obviously  flow  from  the  enumerated  power  with  which  it  is  allied. 
The  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  grant,  and  I 
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contend  is  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
gigantic  power,  we  have  seen  an  East  India  Company  created,  which 
has  carried  dismay,  desolation,  and  death,  throughout  one  of  the 
largest  portions  of  the  habitable  world.  A  company  which  is  in  itself 
a  sovereignty — whiih  has  subverted  empires,  and  set  up  new  dynas- 
ties, and  has  not  only  made  war,  but  war  against  its  legitimate  sove- 
reign !  Under  the  influence  of  this  power,  we  have  seen  arise  a  South 
Sea  Company,  and  a  Mississippi  Company,  that  distracted  and  con- 
vulsed all  Europe,  and  menaced  a  total  overthrow  of  all  credit  and 
confidence,  and  iHiiversal  bankruptcy.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a 
power  so  vast  would  have  beea  left  by  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  doubtful  inference  ?  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  constitution,  where  powers  in  their  nature  incidental, 
and  which  would  have  necessarily  been  vested  along  with  the  princi- 
pal, are  nevertheless  expressly  enumerated ;  and  the  power  ^*  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 
which  it  is  said  is  incidental  to  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  provide 
a  navy,  is  given  as  an  example.  What  does  this  provide  ?  How  ex- 
tremely cautious  the  convention  were  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
implication.  In  all  cases  where  incidental  powers  are  acted  upon, 
the  principal  and  incidental  ought  to  be  congenial  with  each  other, 
and  partake  of  a  common  nature.  The  incidental  power  ought  to  be 
strictly  subordinate  and  limited  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained 
by  the  specified  power.  In  other  words,  under  the  name  of  accom- 
plishing one  object  which  is  specified,  the  power  implied  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  embrace  other  objects,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  con- 
stitution. If  then  you  could  establish  a  bank  to  collect  and  distribute 
the  revenue,  it  ought  to  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  such 
.  collection  or  distribution.  It  is  mockery,  worse  than  usurpation,  to 
establish  it  for  a  lawful  object,  and  then  to  extend  it  to  other  objects 
which  are  not  lawful.  In  deducing  the  power  to  create  corporations, 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  from  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  the  rela- 
tion and  condition  of  principal  and  incident  are  prostrated  and  destroy- 
ed. The  accessory  is  exalted  above  the  principal.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  the  great  luminary  of  to-day  is  an  accessory,  a  satelite  to 
the  humblest  star  that  twinkles  forth  iU  feeble  light  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven ! 

Suppose* the  constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual  depart* 
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Blent  of  this  >i;oTerninent,  could  you,  under  the  power  to  lay  and  col* 
led  taxes,  establish  a  judiciary  ?  1  presume  not ;  but  if  you  could 
derive  the  power  by  niere  implication,  could  you  vest  it  with  any 
other  authority  than  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ?  A  bank 
u  made  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  while  it  is  engaged  in  this,  the  most  inferior  and  subordW 
Date  of  all  its  functions,  it  is  made  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  society, 
and  to  influence  all  the  great  operations  of  credit,  circulation,  and 
^commerce.  Like  the  Virginia  justice,  you  tell  the  man  whose  turkey 
had  been  stolen,  that  your  books  of  precedents  furnish  no  form  for  his 
case,  but  then  you  will  grant  him  a  precept  to  search  for  a  cow,  and 
when  looking  for  that  he  may  possibly  find  his  turkey  !  You  say  to 
thia  corporation-^we  cannot  authorize  you  to  discount,  to  emit  paper, 
to  regulate  commerce,  &c.  No !  Our  book  has  no  precedents  of  that 
kind.  But  then  we  can  authorize  you  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
while  occupied  with  that,  you  may  do  whatever  else  you  please  ! 

What  is  a  corporation,  such  as  the  bill  contemplates  ?  It  is  a  splen- 
did association  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass  of  society, 
and  invested  with  exemptions,  and  surrounded  by  immunities  and 
privileges.  The  honoiable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Lloyd,)  has  said  that  the  original  law,  establishing  the  Bank,  was 
justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vesting  in  that  institution  an  exclusive 
privilege,  the  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged  that  no  other 
bank  should  be  authorized  during  its  existence.  This  objection  he 
supposes  is  obviated  by  the  bill  under  consideration ;  but  all  corpora- 
tions enjoy  exclusive  privileges — that  is,  the  corporators  have  privi- 
leges which  no  others  possess :  if  you  create  fifty  corporations  instead 
of  one,  you  have  only  fifty  privileged  bodies  instead  of  one.  I  con- 
tend that  the  States  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  contracts, 
to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  contract,  and  to  provide 
as  to  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors  to  their  creditors.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  erect  an  artificial  body,  and  say  it  shall  be 
endowed  with  the  attributes  of  an  individual — if  you  can  bestow  on 
this  object  of  your  own  creation  the  ability  to  contract,  may  you  not, 
ID  contravention  of  State  rights,  confer  upon  your  slaves,  infants,  and 
femmes  covert  the  ability  to  contract  ?  And  if  you  have  the  power 
to  say  that  an  association  of  individuals  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
debts  only  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  what  is  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  a  similar  exomption  to  individuals  ?     Where  is  the  limitatioa 
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apoD  this  power  to  set  up  corporations  ?  You  establish  one  in  tB^ 
heart  of  a  State,  the  basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.  You  may  erect 
others  whose  capital  shall  consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal  estates, 
and  thus  the  whole  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  might 
be  absorbed  by  these  political  bodies.  The  existing  Bank  contends 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  State  to  tsdc  k,  and  if  this  pretension 
be  well  founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  chartering  compa- 
nies, to  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  State  revenue.  Georgia  has  tmder*- 
taken,  it  is  true,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  branch  within  her  jurisdiction  ; 
but  this  law,  now  under  a  course  of  litigation,  is  considered  as  invalid. 
The  United  States  own  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio> 
Can  this  government,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  ability  to  pur«> 
chase  it,  charter  a  company  ?  Aliens  are  forbidden,  I  believe,  in  that 
State,  to  hold  real  estate^ — could  you,  in  order  to  multiply  purchasers, 
confer  upon  them  the  capacity  to  hold  land,  in  derogation  of  the  local 
law  ?  I  imagine  this  will  hardly  be  insisted  upon ;  and  yet  there  ex« 
ists  a  morie  obvious  connexion  between  the  undoubted  power  which 
is  possessed  by  this  government,  ta  sell  its  land,  and  the  means  of 
executing  that  power,  by  increasing  the  demand  in  the  market,  than 
there  is  between  this  Bank  and  the  collection  of  a  tax.  This  govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  provide  a  navy, 
make  war,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  &c.,  &c.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  as  intimate  a  connexion  between  a  corporation, 
established  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  some  one  or  other  of  those 
great  powers,  as  there  b  between  the  revenue  and*  the  Bank  of  the* 
United  States. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  participation  of  this  bank  in  the  coP- 
lection  of  the  revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1800,  re- 
quiring the  collectors  of  those  ports  of  entry  at  which  the  principal- 
bank,  or  any  of  its  offices  are  situated,  to  deposit  with  them  the  cus- 
tom-house bonds,  it  had  not  the  slightest  agency  in  the  collection  of 
the  duties.  During  almost  one  moiety  of  the  period  to  which  the 
existence  of  this  institution  was  limited,  it  was  nowise  instrumental 
in  the  collection  of  that  revenue,  to  which  it  is  now  become  indis- 
pensable !  The  collection  previous  to  1800,  was  made  entirely  by 
the  collectors ;  and  even  at  present,  where  there  is  one  port  of  entry, 
'  at  which  this  bank  is  employed,  there  are  eight  or  ten  at  which  the 
collection  is  made  as  it  was  before  1800.  And,  sir,  what  does  this 
bank  or  its  branches,  where  resort  is  had  to  it  }     It  does  not  adjust 
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"With  the  merchant  the  amount  of  duty ^  nor  take  his  hond,  nor,  if  the 
tx>nd  is  not  paid,  coerce  the  payment,  by  distress  or  otherwise.  In 
fact,  it  has  no  active  agency  whatever  in  the  collection.  Its  opera- 
^tion  is  merely  passive ;  that  is,  if  the  obligor,  after  his  bond  is  placed 
in  the  bank,  discharges  it,  all  is  very  well.  Such  is  the  mighty  aid 
afibrded  by  this  tax-gatherer,  without  which  the  government  cannot 
get  along !  Again,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  very  limited  assis- 
tance which  this  institution  does  in  truth  render,  extends  to  any  other 
than  a  single  species  of  tax,  that^s,  duties.  In  the  collection  of  the 
excise,  the  direct  and  other  internal  t^xes,  no  aid  was  derived  from 
any  bank.  It  is  true,  in  the  collection  of  those  taxes,  the  farmer  did 
not  obtain  the  same  indulgence  which  the  merchant  receives  in  pay- 
ing duties.  Bufwhat  obliges  Congress  to  give  credit  at  all.?  Could 
it  not  demand  prompt  payment  of  the  duties  ?  And,  in  fact,  does  it 
not  so  demand,  in  many  instances  ?  Whether  credit  is  given  or  not, 
b  a  matter  merely  of  discretion.  If  it  be  a  facility  to  mercantile  ope- 
rations, (as  I  presume  it  is)  it  ou^ht  to  be  granted.  But  I  deny  the 
right  to  engraft  upon  it  a  bank,  which  you  .would  not  otherwise  have 
the  power  to  erect.  You  cannot  create  the  necessity  of  a  bank,  and 
then  plead  thcU  necessity  for  its  establishment.  In  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  the  bank  acts  simply  as  a  payer  and  receiver.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  money  in  New  York  and  wants*  it  in 
Charleston — the  bank  will  furnish  him  with  a  check,  or  bill,  to  make* 
the  remittance,  which  any  merchant  would  do  just  as  well. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  fact,  actual  experience,  not  theo- 
retic reasoning,  but  by  the  records  themselves  of  the  treasury,  that 
the  operations  of  that  department  may  be  as  well  conducted  without 
as  with  this  bank.  The  delusion  has  consisted  in  the  use  of  certain 
high-sounding  phrases,  dexterously  used  on  the  occasion — **  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue" — "  the  administration  of  the  finance" — ^^  the 
conducting  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government,"  the  usual  lan- 
guage^of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  extort  express  assent,  or  awe  into 
acquiescence,  without  inquiry  or  examination  into  its  necessity. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  year,  there  appears,  by  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  7th  of  January,  to  have  been 
a  little  upwards  of  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  this 
whole  sum  was  in  the  faults  of  local  banks.  In  several  instances 
where  opportunities  existed  of  selecting  the  bank,  a  preference  has 
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been  given  to  the  State  bank,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  deposits  has 
been  made  with  it.  In  New  York,  for  example,  there  was  deposited 
with  the  Manhattan  Bank  $  I  S8,970,  although  a  branch  bank  is  in 
that  city.  In  this  dij^trict,  $115,080  were  deposited  with  the  Bank 
of  Columbia,  although  here  also  is  a  branch  bank,  and  yet  the  State 
banks  are  utterly  unsafe  to  be  trusted  !  If  the  money,  after  the  bonds 
are  collected,  is  thus  placed  with  these  banks,  I  presume  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  placing  the  bonds  themselves  there,  if  they  must  be 
deposited  with  some  bank  for  collection,  which  1  deny. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  end  complicated  branches  of  the 
treasury  department,  is  the  management  of  our  landed  system.  Tho 
sales  have,  in  some  years,  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars — are  genrally  made  upon  credit,  and  yet  no  bank  whatever  is 
made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  collection.  AAer  it  is  made,  the  amount, 
in  some  instances,  has  been  deposited  with  banks,  and,  according  to 
the  Secretary's  report,  which  1  have  bef(  re  adverted  to,  the  amount 
so  deposited  was,  in  January,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  of  its  branches,  but  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, iLs  branch  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Marietta  Bank,  and  the  Kentucky 
Bank-  Upon  the  point  of  responsibility,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  ability 
to  pay  the  amount  of  any  deposits  which  the  government  may  make, 
tinder  any  exigency,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  State  banks ;  that 
the  accountabilily  of  a  ramified  institution,  whose  aOairs  are  managed 
by  a  single  head,  responsible  for  all  its  members,  is  more  simple  than 
that  of  a  number  of  independent  and  unconnected  establishments,  I 
shall  not  deny  ;  but,  with  regard  to  safety,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  local  banks.  The  corruption  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  parent,  or  any  of  its  branches,  may  bankrupt  or  destroy  the 
whole  system,  and  the  loss  of  the  government,  in  that  event,  will 
be  of  the  deposits  made  with  each  ;  whereas,  in  the  failure  of  one 
State  bank,  the  loss  will  be  confined  to  the  deposit  in  the  vault  of 
that  bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Burr's  plan  to  seize  on 
the  branch  bank  at  New  Orleans.  At  that  period  large  sums,  im- 
ported from  La  Vera  Cruz,  are  alledged  to  have  been  deposited  with 
it,  and  if  the  traitor  had  accomplished  the  design,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  actually  bankrupt,  might  have  been  constrained 
to  stop  payment. 
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It  18  arged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lloyd,) 
that  as  this  nation  advances  in  commerce,  wealth  and  population) 
new  energies  will  be  unfolded,  new  wants  and  exigences  will  arise, 
and  hence  he  infers  that  powers  must  be  implied  from  the  const!-* 
tution.  fiut,  sir,  the  question  is,  shall  we  stretch  the  instrument  to 
embrace  cases  not  fairly  within  its  scope,  or  shall  we  resort  to  that 
remedy,  by  amendment,  which  the  constitution  prescribes  ? 

Gentlemen  contend  that  the  construction  which  they  give  to  the 
constitution  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties,  and  under  all  admin- 
istratioas ;  and  they  rely  particularly  on  an  act  which  passed  in  1^0, 
for  extending  a  branch  to  New -Orleans  ;  and  another  act  of  1807,  for 
punishing  those  who  should  forge  or  utter  forged  paper  of  the  Bank. 
With  regard  to  the  first  law,  passed  no  doubt  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  treasury  department,  1  would  remark,  that  it  was  the  ex-> 
tension  of  a  branch  to  a  territory  over  which  Congress  possesses  the 
power  of  legislation  almost  uncontrolled,  and  where,  without  any 
constitutional  impediment,  charters  of  corporation  may  be  granted. 
As  to  the  other  act,  it  was  passed  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  Bank — to  protect  the  ignorant  and  unwary  firom 
counterfeit  paper,  purporting  to  have  been  emitted  by  the  Bank. 
When  gentlemen  are  claiming  the  advantage  supposed  to  be  deduci* 
ble  from  acquiescence,  let  me  inquire  what  they  would  have  had 
those  to  do  who  believed  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  an  encroach* 
ment  upon  State  rights  ?  Were  they  to  have  resisted,  and  how  ?  By 
force  ?  Upon  the  change  of  parties  in  ISOO,  it  must  be  well  recol- 
lected that  the  gre$itest  calamities  were  predicted  as  a  consequence  of 
that  event.  Intentions  were  ascribed  to  the  new  occupants  of  power, 
of  violating  the  public  faith,  and  prostrating  national^ credit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  that  they  should  act  with  great  circumspection, 
was  quite  natural.  They  saw  in  full  operation,  a  bank  chartered  by 
a  Congress  who  had  .as  much  right  to  judge  of  their  constitutional 
powers  as  their  successors.  Had  they  revoked  the  law  which  gave 
it  existence,  the  institution  would,  in  all  probability,  continued  to 
transact  business  notwithstanding.  The  judiciary  would  have  been 
appealed  to,  and  from  the  known  opinions  and  predilections  of  the 
judges  then  composing  it,  they  would  have  pronounced  the  act  of 
incorporation  as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  beyond  the  repealing 
power  of  any  succeeding  legislature.  And,  sir,  what  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion would  such  a  state  of  things  have  presented — an  act  of  Con"* 
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gress,  ^hich  was  law  in  the  statute  book,  and  a  nullity  on  the  judicial 
records !  was  it  not  the  wisest  to  wait  the  natural  dissolution  of  the 
corporation  rather  than  accelerate  that  event  by  a  repealing  law  in- 
volving so  many  delicate  considerations  ? 

When  gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  upon  the  ground 
of  acquiescence  or  precedent,  do  they  forget  that  we  are  not  in  West- 
minster Hall  ?  In  courts  of  justice,  the  utility  of  uniform  decision, 
exacts  of  the  judge  a  conformity  to  the  adjudication  of  his  predeces- 
sor. In  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law,  this  practice 
is  wise  and  proper,  and  without  it,  every  thing  depending  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  judge,  we  shojld  have  no  security  for  our  dearest  rights. 
It  is  far  otherwise  when  applied  to  the  source  of  legislation.  Here 
DO  rule  exists  but  the  constitution,  and  to  legislate  upon  the  ground 
merely  that  our  predecessors  thought  themselves  authorized,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  legislate,  is  to  sanctify  error  and  to  perpetu- 
ate usurpation.  But  if  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels  of 
fHrecedent,  I  claim  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  the  intelligent  judge  cautiously  receives  them.  It  is  an 
established  rule,  that  to  give  a  previous  adjudication  any  effect,  the 
mind  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  it,  must  have  been  awakened  to 
the  subject,  and  it  must  have  been  a  deliberate  opinion,  fbrmed  after 
foil  argument.  In  technical  language,  it  must  not  have  been  sub 
iUentio-  Now  the  acts  of  1801  and  1807,  relied  upon  as  pledges  for 
fbe  rechartering  this  company,  passed  not  only  without  any  discus- 
sion whatever  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
Bank,  but  I  venture  to  say,  without  a  single  member  having  hnd  his 
attention  drawn  to  this  question.  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  latter  law  passed,  probably  voted  for  it,  and  I  de- 
clare with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  that 
point,  and  I  appeal  conld.^ntly  to  every  honorable  member  who  was 
then  present,  to  say  if  that  was  not  his  situation. 

This  doctrine  of  precedents,  applied  to  the  legislature,  appears  to 
me  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  The 
great  advantaoje  of  our  system  of  government  over  all  others,  is,  that 
we  have  a  tcntlen  constitution,  defining  its  limits,  and  prescribing  its 
authorities  ;  and,  that,  however,  for  a  time,  faction  may  convulse  the 
niktion,  and  passion  and  pnrty  pn-juclice  8way  its  functionaries,  the 
season  of  reflection,  will  recur,  when  calmly  retracing  their  deeds, 
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all  aberrations  from  fundamental  principle  will  be  corrected.  But 
once  substitute  practice  for  principle — the  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  text' of  the  constitution,  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the 
instrument  in  the  instrument  itself!  It  will  be  as  diffused  and  intan- 
gible as  the  pretended  constitution  of  England  : — and  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  statute  book,  in  the  fugitive  journals  of  Congress,  and  in 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !  What  would  be  our  con- 
dition if  we  were  to  take  the  interpretations  given  to  that  sacred 
book,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  criterion  of  our  faith,  for  the  book 
itself?  We  should  find  the  Holy  Bible  buried  beneath  the  interpre- 
tations, glosses,  and  comments  of  councils,  synods,  and  learned  di- 
vines, which  have  produced  swarms  of  intollerant  and  furious  sects, 
partaking  less  of  the  mildness  and  meekness  of  their  origin  than  of  a 
vindictive  spirit  of  hostility  towards  each  other  !  I'hey  ought  to  af- 
ford us  a  solemn  warning  to  make  that  constution  which  we  have 
sworn  to  support,  our  invariable  guide. 

.  I  conceive  then,  sir,  that  we  were  not  empowered  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  boo^d  by  any  practice  under  it,  to  renew  the  charter  of  this 
Bank,  and  I  might  here  rest  the  argument.  But  as  there  are  strong 
objections  to  the  renewal  on  the  score  of  expediency,  and  as  the  dis- 
tresses which  will  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  I  will  ask  for  your  indulgence  for  a  few  roo« 
ments  longer.  That  some  temporary  inconvenience  will  arise,  I  shall 
not  deny ;  but  most  groundlessly  have  the  recent  failures  in^New 
York  been  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  Bank.  As  well 
might  you  ascribe  to  that  cause  the  failures  of  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, of  London  and  Liverpool.  The  embarrassments  of  commerce 
— the  sequestrations  in  France — the  Danish  captures — in  fine,  the 
belligerent  edicts,  are  the  obvious  sources  of  these  failures.  Their 
immediate  cause  in  the  return  of  bills  upon  London,  drawn  upon  the 
faith  of  unproductive  or  unprofitable  shipments.  Yes,  sir,  the  pro- 
tests of  the  notaries  of  London,  not  those  of  New  York,  have  occa- 
sioned these  bankruptcies. 

The  power  of  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
Perhaps  at  last  all  power  is  resolvable  into  that  of  the  purse,  for  with 
it  you  may  command  almost  every  thing  ebe.  The  specie  circula- 
tk>n  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  py  some  calculators  at  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  if  it  be  no  more,  one  moiety  is  in  the  vaults  of 
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this  Bitik.  May  not  the  time  arrive  when  the  concentration  of  such 
a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  counlry  in  the  hands 
of  any  corporation,  will  be  dangerous  to  our  liberties  ?  By  Mhom  is 
this  immense  power  wielded  ?  By  a  body,  who,  in  derogation  of 
the  great  principle  of  all  our  institutions,  responsibility  1o  the  people, 
is  amenable  only  to  a  few  stockholders,  and  they  chiefly  foreigners. 
Suppose  an  attempt  to  subvert  this  government — would  not  the  trai- 
tor first  aim  by  force  or  corruption  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this 
company  ?  Look  at  it  in  another  aspect.  Seven-tenths  of  its  capital 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreigners  chiefly  English 
subjects.  We  are  possibly  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  that  nation. 
Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  English  pre* 
mier  would  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  entire  control 
of  this  institution  ?  Republics,  above  all  other  governments,  ought 
most  seriously  to  guard  against  foreign  influence.  All  history 
proves  that  the  internal  dissentions  excited  by  foreign  intrigue, 
have  produced  the  downfall  of  almost  every  free  government  that  has 
hitherto  existed ;  and  yet,  gentlemen  contend  that  we  are  benefitted, 
by  the  possession  of  this  foreign  capital !  If  we  could  have  its  use, 
without  its  attending  abuse,  1  should  be  gratified  also.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  one  without  the  other.  Wealth  is  power,  and, 
under  whatsoever  form  it  exists,  its  proprietor,  whether  he  lives  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  proportionate  influ- 
ence. It  is  argued  that  our  possession  of  this  English  capital  gives 
us  a  great  influence  over  the  Britisli  government.  If  this  reasoning 
be  sound,  we  had  better  revoke  the  interdiction  as  to  aliens  holding 
land,  and  invite  foreigners  to  engross  the  whole  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  country.  We  had  better  kt  once  exchange  the  con- 
dition of  independent  proprietors  for  that  of  stewards.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  govern  foreign  nations,  according  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  But  let  us  put  aside  this  theory, 
and  appeal  to  the  decisions  of  experience.  Go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  see  what  has  been  achieved  for  us  there  by  Eng- 
lishmen holding  seven-tenths  of  the  capital  of  this  Bank.  Has  it  re- 
leased from  galling  and  ignominious  bondage  one  solitary  American 
seaman  bleeding  under  British  oppression  ?  Did  it  prevent  the  tfh. 
manly  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  ?  Did  it  arrest  the  promulgation, 
or  has  it  abrogated  the  orders  of  council — those  orders  which  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  commerce  ?  In  spite  of  all  its  boasted 
effect,  are  not  the  two  nations  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  war  ? 
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Are  we  quite  sure,  that  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  has  had  no  ef- 
fect £[ivorable  1o  British  interests?  It  has  oflen  been  stated,  and 
although  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict  proof,  1  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  this  Bank  exercised  its  influence  in  support  of 
Jay's  treaty — and  may  it  not  have  contributed  to  blunt  the  public 
sentiment,  or  paralyze  the  eiforts  of  this  nation  against  British  ag- 
gression. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  is  said  to  be  the  most  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  A  late  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England  besides  other  noblemen,  was  a  large  stockholder. 
Suppose  the  prince  of  Essling,  the  duke  of  Cadore,  and  other  French 
dignitaries  owned  seven-eighths  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  should 
we  witness  the  same  exertions  (I  allude  not  to  any  made  in  the 
Senate)  to  re-charter  it  ?  So  far  from  it,  would  not  the  danger  of 
French  influence  be  resounded  throughout  the  nation  .^ 

I  shall  therefore  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  for  stri* 
king  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 
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At  LsiiNQTON,  Kentucky,  June  3,  1816. 


[Mr.CLAV'f  speech  on  the  question  cf  chart-r'nT  the  Ban\  of  theT^n-ted  Stales  ?n 
1816  WHS  not  reported  ;  but  in  an  Address  to  his  Gondii  u  n:F,  published  in  hu  Fea- 
tncky  Gazette,  Lex.njtou,  June  3d,  1^16,  he  gave  the  lUlibtanCw'  oi  .t,  as  toUows:] 

On  one  subject,  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which, 
at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  1  gave  my  humble  support,  1  feel 
particularly  anxious  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  I  acted.  This 
explanation,  if  not  due  to  my  own  character,  the  State  and  district  to 
which  I  belong  have  a  right  to  demand.  It  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary, if  my  observations,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, pending  the  measure,  had  been  published  ;  but  Ihey  were  not 
published,  and  why  they  were  not  published,  1  am  unadvised. 

\Mien  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  was 
induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  by  three  general  considerations.  The  first  was,  that 
I  was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  What 
were  the  reasons  that  operated  with  the  Legislature,  in  giving  the 
instruction,  I  do  not  know.  1  have  understood  from  members  of  that 
body,  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that  a  clause,  declaring  that  Congress 
had  00  power  to  grant  the  charter,  was  stricken  out ;  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred,  eilher  that  the  Legislature  did  not  believe  a  bank 
unconstitutional,  or  that  it  had  formed  no  opinion  on  that  point.  This 
inference  derives  addiiional  strength  from  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
two  late  Senators  from  this  Stale,  as  well  as  the  prest  nt  Senators, 
voted  for  a  National  Bank,  the  Legislature,  which  must  have  been 
well  apprised  that  such  a  measure  was  in  conterftplation,  did  not 
again  interpose,  either  to  protest  against  the  measure  itself,  or  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  those  Senators.  From  this  silence  on  the 
part  of  a  body  which  has  ever  fixed  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  pro-> 
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eeedingsof  the  general  governmeDt,  I  had  a  right  to  helieve  (hat  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  saw,  without  dissatisfaction,  the  proposal  t» 
establish  a  National  Bank  ;  and  that  its  opposition  to  the  foimer  one 
was  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  applicable  to  that  corporation  alone, 
or  no  longer  existing.  But  when,  at  the  last  session,  the  question 
came  up  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  point  of  inquiry  with  me  was 
not  so  much  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  although  un- 
doubtedly the  opinion  of  a  body  so  respectable  would  have  great 
weight  with  me  under  any  circumstances,  as  what  were  the  senti- 
inents  of  my  immediate  constituents.  These  I  believed  to  be  in  favor 
of  such  an  institution,  from  the  following  circumstances :  In  the  6rst 
place,  my  predecessor,  (Mr.  Hawkins)  voted  for  a  National  Bank, 
without  the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent.  Secondly,  during  the 
last  fall,  when  I  was  in  my  district,  I  conversed  fre^dy  with  many  of 
my  constituents  upon  that  subject,  then  the  most  common  topic  of 
conversation,  and  all,  without  a  single  exception  as  &r  as  I  recollect, 
agreed  that  it  was  a  desirable,  if  not  the  only  efficient  remedy,  for  the- 
alarming  evils  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  And  lastly,  during  the 
session  1  received  many  letters  from  my  constituents,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  all  of  which  concurred,  I  believe  without  a  solitary 
exception,  in  advising  the  measure.  So  far,  then,  from  being  instruct- 
ed by  my  district  to  oppose  the  bank,  I  had  what  was  perhaps  tanta- 
mount to  an  instruction  to  support  it — the  acquiescence  of  my  con* 
stituents  in  the  vote  of  their  former  representative,  and  the  commuav- 
cations,  oral  and  written,  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
a  bank. 

The  next  consideration  which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  renewal 
of  the  old  charter,  was,  that  1  believed  the  corporation  had,  during  a 
portion  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its  powers,  and  had 
sought  to  subserve  the  views  of  a  political  party.  Instances  of  its^ 
oppression  for  that  purpose  were  asserted  to  have  occurred  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Charleston  ;  and,  although  denied  in  Congress  by  the 
friends  of  the  institution  during  the  discussions  on  the  application  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  they  were,  in  my  judgment,  satisfactorily 
made  out.  This  oppression,  indeed,  was  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  debate  on  the  present  bank,  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  party  which  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of 
the  old  charter.     It  nuiy  be  said,  what  security  is  there  that  the  new 
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bank  will  not  imitate  this  example  of  oppression  ?  I  answer,  the 
fate  of  the  old  bank  warning  all  similar  institutions  to  sban  politics, 
with  which  they  ought  not  to  have  any  concern  ;  the  existence  of 
abundant  competi'iion,  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  banks,  and 
the  precautions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  details  of  the  present  bill. 

A  third  consideration,  under  which  I  acted  in  ISll,  was  that,  as 
the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
tinued, was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  constitution,  and  did  nol 
then  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
powers  which  were  specifically  granted.  Congress  was  not  authorized 
to  continue  the  bank.  The  constitution  contains  powers  delegated 
and  prohibitory,  powers  expressed  and  constructive.  It  vests  in  ' 
Congress  all  powers  necessary  to  give  effect  to  enumerated  powers — 
all  that  may  be  necessary  to  put  into  motion  and  activity  the  machine 
of  government  which  it  constructs.  The  powers  that  may  be  so  ne- 
cessary are  deducible  by  construction.  They  are  not  defined  in  the 
constitution.  They  are,  from  their  nature,  indefinable.  When  the 
question  is  in  relation  to  one  of  these  powers,  the  point  of  inquiry 
should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
enumerated  powers  and  objects  of  the  general  government  ?  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  various  rules  have  been,  at  different 
times,  laid  down  ;  but,  perhaps,  at  last,  there  is  no  other  than  a  sound 
and  honest  judgment  exercised,  under  the  checks  and  control  which 
belong  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  people. 

The  constructive  powers,  being  auxiliary  to  the  specifically  granted 
powers,  and  depending,  for  their  sanction  and  existence,  upon  a  neces- 
sity to  give  efiect  to  the  latter,  which  necessity  is  to  be  sought  for 
and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and  honest  discretion,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  necessity  may  not  be  perceived,  at  one  time,  under  one  state  of 
things,  when  it  is  perceived  at  another  time,  under  a  different  state 
of  things.  The  constitution,  it  is  true,  never  changes ;  it  is  always 
the  same ;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  lights  of  experience 
may  evolve  to  the  fallible  persons,  charged  with  its  administration, 
the  fitness  and  necessity  of  a  particular  exercise  of  a  constructive 
power  to-day,  which  they  did  not  see  at  a  former  period. 

When  the  application  was  made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  such  an  institution  did  not  appear  to  me 
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to  be  80  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  tho  objects  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  constitution  as  to  justify  Congress  in  assuming,  by 
construction,  power  to  establish  it.  It  was  supported  mainly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  treasury  operations.  But 
the  local  institutions  in  the  several  States  were  at  that  time  in  pros- 
perous existence,  confided  in  by  the  community,  having  a  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  nuiintaining  an  intercourse  and  connexion  the  most 
intimate.  Many  of  them  were  actually  employed  by  the  treasury 
to  aid  that  department,  in  a  part  of  its  fiscal  arrangements ,  and  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  fully  capable  of  affording  to  it  all  the  facility 
that  it  ought  to  desire  in  all  of  them.  They  superseded,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  necessity  of  a  national  institution.  But  how  stands  the 
case  in  1816,  when  I  am  call^  upon  again  to  examine  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  ?  A  total 
change  of  circumstances  is  presented.  Events  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude have  intervened. 

A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  has  taken  place,  and  this 
has  led  to  a  train  of  consequences  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  I 
behold,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  United  States^ 
about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  enjoying,  in  difierent  de- 
grees, the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  all,  under  np  * 
direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  authorities.  These  institutions  are  emitting 
the  actual  currency  of  the  United  States  ;  a  currency  consisting  of  a 
paper,  on  which  they  neither  pay  interest  nor  principal,  while  it  is 
exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on  which  both  are  paid. 
I  see  these  institutions,  in  fact,  exercising  what  has  been  considered, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sot^ 
ereignty;  the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They 
ore  no  longer  competent  to  assist  the  treasury  in  either  of  the  great 
operations  of  collection,  deposit,  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues. 
In  fact,  the  paper  which  they  emit,  and  which  the  treasury,  fVom  the 
force  of  events,  finds  itself  constrained  to  receive,  is  constantly  ob-: 
structing  the  operations  of  that  department.  For  it  will  accumulate 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  cannot  be  used  where  it  ts  wanted  foe 
the  purposes  of  govejnment,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  broker- 
age. Every  man  who  pays  or  receives  from  the  govenua^ent,  pays  or 
receives  as  much  lei$s  than  he  ought,  as  is  the  difierence  between  the 
medium  in  which  the  payment  is  effected,  and  speciCi,    Taxes  are  bvbi 
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longer  uniform.  In  New  England,  where  specie  payments  hare  not 
been  suspended,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contriba- 
lions  than  where  they  are  suspended.  In  Kentucky,  as  much  more 
is  paid  by  the  people  in  their  taxes  than  b  paid,  for  example,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  is  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  the  general  goT* 
emment  can  no  longer  depend  upon  these  local  institutions,  multiplied 
and  multiplying  daily — coming  into  existence  by  the  breath  of  eighteen 
State  sovereignties,  some  of  which,  by  a  single  act  of  volition,  have 
created  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time.  Even  if  the  resumption  of  specie 
paytnents  could  be  anticipated,  the  general  government  remaining 
passive,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  general  government  ought 
longer  to  depend  upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid  in 
its  operations.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  justly  so  anticipated. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  the  renewal  shall  take  place 
of  specie  payments,  and  yet,  without  concert  between  all  or  most  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  effected.  With  regard  to  those  disposed  to  return 
to  a  regular  state  of  things,  great  difficulties  may  arise,  as  to  the  time 
ef  its  commencements 

Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  is  such  that  na 
thinking  man  can  contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm,  thai 
it  threatens  general  distress,  if  it  does  not  ultimately  lead  to  convul- 
sion and  subversion  of  the  government,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  can  be  devised.  A 
National  Bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures,  is  proposed  as  that 
remedy.  I  determined  te  examine  the  question,  with  as  little  preju- 
dice as  possible  arising  from  my  former  opinion.  I  know  that  the 
safest  course  for  me,  if  I  were  to  pursue  a  cold,  calculating  policy,  is 
to  adhere  to  that  opinion,  right  or  wrong.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
if  I  change  or  seem  te  change  it,  I  shall  expose  myself  to  some  cen- 
eure.  But,  looking  at  the  subjct  with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  events^ 
which  have  happened  since  the  eommencement  of  the  war,  I  can  na 
longer  doubt.  A  Bank  appears  to  me  not  only  necessary,  but  indis- 
'  pensably  necessary^  in  connexion  with  another  measure,  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  all  are  but  too  sensible.  I  prefer,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  evident  interests  of  the  commu* 
ftity,  and  am  determined  to  threw  myself  upon  their  candor  and  jus- 
tice.   That  which  appeared  to  me  in  1811,  under  the  state  of  thioge 
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ibm  exisAig,  not  to  be  oecessarj  to  the  general  goTerament,  seemt 
flow  to  be  necessary,  under  the  present  state  of  thinos.  Had  I  then 
foreseen  what  now  exists,  and  no  objection  had  laid  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  I  should  ha?e  voted  for  the  renewal. 

Other  previsions  of  the  constitution,  but  Httle  noticed,  if  noticed  at 
all,  on  the  discussions  in  Congress  in  1811,  would  seem  to  urge  that 
body  to  exert  all  its  powers  to  restore  to  a  sound  state  the  money  of 
the  country.  Thai  instrument  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  te 
coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins ;  and  the  States 
are  prohibited  to  coin  money,  to  emit  bills  of  canlit,  or  to  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The 
plain  inference  is,  that  the  subject  of  the  general  currency  k  in* 
tended  to  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  general  government  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  governments,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
the  banks  created  by  them.  Their  paper  has  every  quality  of  money 
except  that  of  being  a  tender,  and  even  this  is  imparted  to  it  by  some 
States,  in  the  law  by  which  a  creditor  must  receive  it,  or  submit  to  a 
ruinous  sufi|)ension  of  the  payment  of  his  debt.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  recover  the  control  which  it  has  lost  over  the  general 
currency  The  remedy  called  for  is  one  of  caution  and  moderation, 
but  of  6rmness.  Whether  a  remedy,  directly  acting, upon  the  banks 
and  their  paper  thrown  into  circulation,  is  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  or  not,  neither  Congress  nor  the  community  are  pre- 
pared for  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.  An  indirect  remedy,  of 
m  milder  character,  seems  to  be  furnished  by  a  National  Bank.  Going 
into  operation  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  I  believeit  will  be  highly  instrumental  in  the  renewal  of  specie 
payments.  Coupled  with  the  other  measure  adopted  by  Congress  for 
that  object,  1  believe  the  remedy  effectual.  The  local  banks  must 
follow  the  example,  which  the  National  Bank  will  set  them,  of  re- 
deeming their  notes  by  the  payment  of  ^>ecie,  or  their  notes  will  be 
discredited  and  put  down. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warrants  the  establishment  of  a  Bank, 
ijiher  considertftions,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  strongly  urge 
it.  The  want  of  a  general  medium  is  everywhere  felt.  Exchange 
varies  continually,  not  only  betw»*en  different  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
betweeen  different  parts  of  the  same  city.     If  the  paper  of  a  National 
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Bank  is  not  redeemed  in  specie,  it  will  be  mach  better  than  the  cur- 
rent paper,  since,  although  its  yalue^  in  comparison  with  specie,  maj 
fluctuate,  it  will  afibrd  an'uniform  standard. 

If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking  corporations,  there  ought 
perhaps  to  be  in  the  general  government  some  counterpoise  to  that 
which  is  exerted  by  the  States.  Such  a  counterpoise  might  not  in- 
deed be  so  necessary,  if  the  States  exercised  the  power  to  incorporate 
banks  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  A  single  State  has  a  banking  capital  equivalent, 
or  nearly  so,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  of  any  convulsion,  in  which  the  distribution  of 
banking  institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
mischief  would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a  National  Bank, 
since  its  location  must  be  within  one  of  the  States.  But  in  this  re- 
spect the  location  of  the  Bank  is  extremely  favorable,  being  in  one  of 
the  middle  States,  not  likely,  from  its  position  as  well  as  its  loyalty, 
to  concur  in  any  scheme  for  subverting  the  government.  And  a  suf- 
ficient security  against  such  contingency  is  to  be  found  in  the  distri- 
bution of  branches  in  difierent  States,  acting  and  reacting  upon  the 
parent  institution,  and  upon  each  other. 
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Ill  TUB  Senate  op  the  United  States,  July  12|  1832. 


I  HAVE  some  observations  to  submit  on  tbisquestion,  which  I  would 
not  trespass  on  the  Senate  in  offering,  but  that  it  has  some  command 
of  leisure,  in  consequence  of  the  conference  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  respect  to  the  tariff. 

A  bill  to  recharter  the  bank  has  recently  passed  Congress,  after 
much  deliberation.  In  this  body,  we  know  that  there  are  membera 
enough  who  entertain  no  constitutional  scruples,  to  make,  with  the 
▼ote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  also,  it  is  believed,  there  b  a  like  majority 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  the  Presi- 
dent h^s  rejected  the  bill,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  an  elaborate 
message,  communicating  at  large  his  objections.  The  constitution 
requires  that  we  should  reconsider  the  bill,  and  that  the  question  of 
its  passage,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding,  shall  be  taken 
by  ayes  and  noes.  Respect  to  him,  as  well  as  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  require  that  we  should  deliberately  examine  his  reasons, 
and  reconsider  the  question. 

The  veto  is  an  extraordinary  power,  which,  though  tolerated  by 
the  constitution,  was  not  expected,  by  the  convention,  to  be  used  in 
ordinary  cases.  It  was  designed  for  instances  of  precipitate  legisla- 
tion, in  unguarded  moments.  Thu^  restricted,  and  it  has  been  thus 
restricted  by  all  former  Presidents,  it  might  not  be  mischievous.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Madison's  administration  of  eight  years,  there  occurred  but 
two  or  three  cases  of  its  exercise.  During  the  last  administration  I 
do  not  now  recollect  that  it  was  once.  In  a  period  Httle  upwards  of 
three  years,  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  has  employed  the  veto  four 
times.     We  now  hear  quite  frequently,  in  the  progress  of  measures 
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through  Congress,  the  statement  that  the  President  will  yeto  them^ 
urged  as  aiv  objection  to  their  passage. 

The  veto  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  genius  of  representative 
government.  It  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  measures,  as  well 
a»  their  constitutionality.  It  is  a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed 
from  a  prerogative  of  the  British  king.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not  having  been  used  for  upwards  of 
a  century.  At  the  commencem|nt  of  the  Freneb  revolution,  in  dis- 
cusssing  the  principles  of  their  constitution,  in  national  convention, 
the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  gay,  laughing  population 
of  Paris  bestowed  on  the  king  the  appellation  of  Monsieur  Veto,  and 
on  the  queen,  that  of  Madame  Veto.  The  convention  finally  decreed 
that  if  a  measure  rejected  by  the  king  should  obtain  the  sanction  of 
two  concurring  legislatures,  it  should  be  a  law,  notwithstanding  the 
veto.  In  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
of  the  State  constitutions,  it  is  provided  that  if,  after  the  rejection  of 
a  bill  by  the  Governor,  it  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  both  Houses,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstand- 
hig  the  Governor's  objections.  As  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  chief  magistrate  has  great  weight.  If,  after  a  respect- 
ful consideration  of  his  objections  urged  against  a  bill,  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature  shall  still  pass  it,  notwith- 
standing his  official  influence  and  the  force  of  his  reasons,  ought  it 
not  to  become  a  law  ?  Ought  the  opinion  of  one  man  to  overrule 
that  of  a  legislative  body  twice  deliberately  expressed  ? 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convention  contemplated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  veto  to  a  question  which  has  been  so  long,  so  often,  and 
80  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
by  every  department  of  the  government,  in  almost  every  stage  of  its 
existence,  and  by  the  people,  and  by  the  State  legislatuies.  Of  all 
(he  controverted  questions  which  have  sprung  up  under  our  govern- 
ment, not  one  has  been  so  fully  investigated  as  that  of  its  power  to 
establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  Stales.  More  than  seventeen  years 
ago,  in  January,  1815,  Mr.  Madison  then  said,  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States : 

"  Waiving  the  question  of  the  coostitntional  authority  of  the  Legialature  to  eatab 
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Hsh  an  incorporated  Bank,  a«  being  precluded,  in  my  judpnent,  by  repeated  recog- 
nitions^  under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  ol  the  government,  accompanied  bj 
indications,  in  ditferent  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation/* 

Mr.  MadisoD,  himself  opposed  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  yielded  his  own  convictions  to  those  of  the  nation,  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  thus  often  expressed.  Subse- 
quent to  this  true  but  strong  statement  of  the  case,  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  established,  and  numerous  other  acts,  of  all 
the  departments  of  government,  manifesting  their  settled  sense  of  the 
power,  have  been  added  to  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Madison's  message. 

No  question  has  been  more  generally  discussed,  within  the  last  tWo 
yearsy  by  the  people  at  large,  and  in  State  Legislatures,  than  that  of 
the  Bank.  And  this  consideration  of  it  has  been  prompted  by  the 
President  himself.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  (in  December, 
1829,)  he  brought  the  subject  to  the  view  of  that  body  and  the  nation, 
and  expressly  declared,  that  it  could  not,  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned, be  '^  too  soon"  settled.  In  each  of  his  subsequent  annual  mes- 
sages, in  1830  and  1831,  he  again  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  and  after  the  inter- 
vention of  the  election  of  a  new  Congress,  the  President  deliberately 
renews  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  his 
friends  now  declare  the  agitation  of  the  question  to  be  premature ! 
It  was  not  premature  in  1829  to  present  the  question,  but  it  is  pre- 
Doature  in  1832  to  consider  and  decide  it ! 

After  the  President  had  directed  public  attention  to  this  question, 
it  became  uot  only^  topic  of  popular  conversation,  but  was  discussed 
in  the  press  and  employed  as  a  theme  in  popular  elections.  I  was 
myself  interrelated,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  make  a  public 
expression  of  my  sentiments ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  Kentucky,  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  told  me  near  two  years  ago,  that 
he  was  surprised,  in  an  obscure  part  of  his  county,  {the  hills  of  Ben- 
son) where  there  was  but  little  occasion  for  Banks,  to  find  himself 
questioned  on  the  stump,  as  to  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of  general  order  had  gone  out,  from 
head-quarters,  to  the  partizans  of  the  admini.«*tratiun  every  where,  to 
agitate  and  make  the  most  of  the  question.  •  They  have  done  so :  and 
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their  condition  now  reroinds  me  of  the  fable  invented  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin of  the  eagle  and  the  cat,  to  demonstrate  that  Maop  had  not  ex« 
baasted  invenlion,  in  the  construclion  of  his  memorable  fables.  The 
eagle,  you  know,  Mr.  President,  pounced  from  his  lofty  flight  in  the 
air  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to  be  a  pig.  Having  home  off  his  prize,  he 
quickly  felt  most  painfully  the  paws  of  the  cat  thrust  deeply  into  his 
sides  and  body.  Whilst  flying,  he  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed 
pig,  and  proposed  to  let  go  his  hold,  if  the  other  would  let  him  alone. 
No  says  puss,  you  brought  me  from  yoQder  earth  below,  and  I  will 
hold  fast  to  you  until  you  carry  me  back — a  condition  to  which  the 
eagle  readily  assented. 

The  friends  of  the  President,  who  have  been  for  near  three  years 
i^tatihg  this  question,  now  turn  round  upon  their  opponents,  who 
have  supposed  the  President  quite  serious  and  in  earnest  in  present- 
ing it  for  public  consideration,  and  charge  them  with  prematurely 
agitating  it.  And  that  for  electioneering  purposes !  The  other  side 
understands  perfectly  the  policy  of  preferring  an  unjust  charge  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  well  founded  accusation. 

If  there  be  an  electioneering  motive  in  the  matter,  who  have 
been  actuated  by  it  ?  Those  who  have  taken  the  President  at  his 
word,  and  deliberated  on  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration ;  or  those  who  hare  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  means  to  elude  the  question  ?  By  alternately  coaxing  and  threat- 
ening the  Bank ;  by  an  extraordinary  investigation  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Bank ;  and  by  every  species  of  postponement  and  pro- 
crastination, during  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

Nothwithstanding  all  these  dilatory  expedientsfa  majority  of  Con- 
gress, prompted  by  the  will  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  passed 
the  bill.  And  1  shall  now  proceed,  with  great  respect  and  deference, 
to  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law,  contained 
in  the  President's  message,  avoiding,  as  much  as  I  can,  a  repetition  of 
what  gentlemen  have  said  who  preceded  me. 

The  President  thinks  that  the  precedents,  drawn  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  a  Bank, 
are  neutralized,  by  there  being  two  for  and  two  against  the  authori- 
ty.   He  supposes  that  one  Congress  in  1811,  and  another  in  1815, 
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decided  against  the  power.  Let  us  examine  both  of  these 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  1811,  passed  the  bill  to  re-charter 
the  Bank,  and,  consequently  affirmed  the  power.  The  Senate  during 
the  same  year  were  divided,  17  and  17,  and  the  Vice-President  gave 
the  casting  vote.  Of  the  17  who  voted  against  the  Bank,  we  know 
from  the  declaration  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,) 
now  present,  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  Bank,  and  that  he  voted  on 
totally  distinct  ground.  Taking  away  his  vote  and  adding  it  to  the 
17  who  voted  for  the  Bank,  the  number  would  have  stood  18  for,  and 
16  against  the  power.  But  we  know  further,  that  Mr.  Gaillard,  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Robinson,  made  a  part  of  that  16 ;  and  that  in 
1816,  all  three  of  them  voted  for  the  Bank.  Take  those  three  votes 
from  the  16,  and  add  them  to  the  18,  and  the  vote  of  1811,  as  to  the 
question  of  constitutional  power,  would  have  been  21  and  13.  And  of 
these  thirteen  there  might  have  been  others  still  who  were  not  go- 
verned in  their  votes  by  any  doubts  of  the  power. 

In  regard  to  the  Congress  of  1815,  so  far  from  their  having  enter- 
tained any  scruples  in  respect  to  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank,  they 
actually  passed  a  Bank  bill,  and  thereby  affirmed  the  power.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, (Mr.  Cheves,)  they  rejected  another  bank  bill,  not  on 
grounds  of  want  of  power,  but  upon  considerations  of  expediency  in 
the  particular  structure  of  that  Bank. 

Both  the  adverse  precedents  therefore,  relied  upon  in  the  message, 
operate  directly  against  the  argument  which  they  were  brought  for- 
ward to  maintain.  Congress,  by  various  other  acts,  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  again  and  again  sanctioned  the  power. 
And  I  believe  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government  to  this  day,  there  has  not  been  a  Congress  opposed 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  the  distinct  ground  of  a  want 
of  power  to  establish  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  whilst  I  express  a  few  words  in  relation  of  myself. 

I  voted,  in  1811,  against  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other  reasons, 
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I  aaaigned  that  of  iti  being  unconstitutional.  My  speech  has  been 
read  to  the  Senate,  during  the  progress  of  this  bill,  but  the  reading 
of  it  excited  no  other  regret  than  that  it  was  read  in  such  a  wretched, 
bungling,  mangling  manner.*  During  a  long  public  life,  (I  mention 
the  fact,  not  as  claiming  any  merit  for  it,  the  only  great  question  in 
which  I  have  ever  changed  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  researches  of  the  Senator  had  carried  him  a 
little  further,  he  would,  by  turning  over  a  few  more  leaves  of  the 
same  book  from  which  he  read  my  speech,  have  found  that  which  I 
made  in  181G,  in  support  of  the  present  Bank.  By  the  reasons  as* 
signed  in  it  for  the  change  of  my  opinion,  I  am  ready  to  abide  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity.  In  1816,  being 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  perfectly  in  my  pow* 
er  to  have  said  nothing  and  done  nothing,  and  thus  have  concealed 
the  change  of  opinion  which  my  mind  had  undergone.  But  I  did  not 
choose  to  remain  silent  and  escape  responsibility.  I  chose  publicly 
to  avow  my  actual  conversion.  The  war  and  the  fatal  experience 
of  its  disastrous  events,  had  changed  me.  Mr.  Madison,  Governor 
Pleasants,  and  almost  all  the  public  men  around  me,  my  political 
friends,  had  changed  their  opinions  from  the  same  causes. 

The  power  to  establish  a  Bank  is  deduced  from  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  confers  on  Congress  all  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  enumerated  powers.  In  1811, 1  be- 
lieved a  Bank  of  the  United  States  not  necessary,  and  that  a  sale  re* 
liance  might  be  placed  on  the  local  banks,  in  the  administration  of 
the  fiscal  affiiirs  of  the  government.  The  war  taught  us  many  les- 
sons, and  among  others  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  successful  (^rations  of  the  government.  I  will 
not  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  perusid  of  my  speech  in  1816,  but  ask 
its  permission  to  read  a  few  extracts : 

'^  Bui  how  stood  the  case  ia  1816,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  examine  ihe  pow* 
era  of  the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  1  A  total  change  of 
circumstances  was  presented— events  of  the  utmost  magnitoda  had  intervened. 

"A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place,  and  this  had  led  to  a 
train  of  circumstances  of  the  moet  alarming  nature.  •  H^  beheld,  dispeived  over  the 
lobniense  extent  of  the  United  States,  about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  en* 
jojring,  in  different  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  ibem  all- 
«nder  no  direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  respon^ 
Jihility  to  the  state  authorities.    These  institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  cor- 

*  It  is  oodMstood  to  have  been  read  by  Bftr.  Hill. 
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ftnqf  of  the  United  States— •  curreocy  consifting  of  paper,  oo  which  they  neither 
paid  interest  nor  principal,  whilst  it  whs  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  cotnmanity, 
oo  which  both  were  paid.  We  saw  these  instiintions  in  fact,  exercising  what  had 
been  considered,  at  all  timcto,  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
•orereignty— the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They  were  no- 
longer  competent* to  assist  the  Treasurv.  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collec- 
tion, deposite  or  distribution  of  the  paolic  revenues.  In  fact,  the  paper  which  they 
emitted,  and  which  the  Treasury,  from  the  force  of  events,  found  itself  constrained 
to  receive,  was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations  of  that  department ;  for  it 
would  accumulate  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where  it  was 
wanted,  for  the  purposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage. 
Every  man  who  oaid  to  or  received  from  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  much 
leat  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  was  the  difference  between  the  medium  in 
which  the  pavment  was  effected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no  longer  uniform.  Ii» 
New  England,  where  specie  pa]rment8  had  not  been  suspended,  the  people  were 
called  upon  to  pay  larger  contributions  than  where  they  were  suspended.  In  Ken- 
tsckr  as  mueh  more  was  paid  by  the  people,  in  their  taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  ex- 
impfe,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  was  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 
»  •  •  »•  ♦  ♦  •  •  •♦ 

• 

"  Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currencv  was  such  that  no  thinking  man* 
eould  coutempTate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm ;  that  it  threatened  general 
distress,  if  it  aid  not  ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  government 
—it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy 
oould  be  devised'  A  National  Bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures  was  proposed  as 
that  remedy.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little 
preindice  as  possible,  arising  from  his  former  opinion ;  he  knew  that  the  safet^t  course 
to  nim,  if  he  pursued  a  cold  calculating  prudence,  was  to  adhere  to  that  opinioa 
right  or  wrong.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to  change 
k,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some  censure  ;  but,  looking  at  the  subject  with  the 
light  shed  upon  it,  by  events  happening  since  the  commencement  oi  the  war,  he 
eould  no  longer  doubt  *  *  *  He  preferred  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  of 
consistencv,  tlie  evident  iateresu  of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  him- 
self  upon  their  jtistice  and  candor.*' 

9 

The  interest  which  foreigners  hold  in  the  existing  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  as  a  serious  objection  ta 
the  recharter.  But  this  interest  is  the  result  of  the  assignable  nature 
€^  the  sto^k ;  and  if  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  applies  to  gov- 
emment  stock,  to  the  stock  in  local  banks,  in  canal  and  other  compa- 
nies, created  for  internal  improvements,  and  ^yery  species  of  money 
or  moveables  in  which  foreigners  may  acquire  an  interest.  The  as- 
signable character  of  the  stock  is  a  quality  conferred  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  foreigners,  but  for  that  of  our  own  citizens.  And  the  fact  of  its 
being  transferred  to  them  is  the  effect  of  the  balance  of  trade  being 
against  us — an  evil,  if  it  be  one,  which  the  American  system  will 
correct.  All  governments  wanting  capital,  resort  to  foreign  nations 
possessing  it  in  superabundance,  to  obtain  it.  Sometimes  the  resort 
is  even  made  by  one  to  another  belligerent  •nation.  During  our  revo- 
lutionary war  we  obtained  foreign  capital  (Dutch  and  French)  to  aid 
us.  During  the  late  war  American  stock  was  sent  to  Surope  to  sell ; 
and  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  to  Liverpool.  The  question  does  not 
depend  upon  the  place  whence  the  capital  is  obtained,  but  the  advan- 
tageous use  of  it.    The  confidence  of  foreigners  in  our  stocks,  is  a  proof 
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of  the  solidity  of  our  credit.  Foreigners  have  no  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Bank  ;  and  if  they  buy  its  stock,  they  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manage  it.  The  senator 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  asks  what  would  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  if,  during  the  late  war,  this  Bank  had  existed, 
with  such'  an  interest  in  it  as  foreigners  now  hold  ?  I  will  tell  him. 
We  should  have  avoided  many  of  the  disasters  of  that  war,  perhaps 
those  of  Detroit  and  at  this  place.  The  government  would  have  pos- 
sessed ample  mea^s  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  ;  and  the  interest  of 
foreigners,  British  subjects  especially,  would  have  operated  upoB 
them,  not  upon  us.  Will  it  not  be  a  serious  evil  to  be  obliged  to  remit 
in  specie  to  foreigners  the  eight  millions  which  they  now  have  in  this 
bank,  instead  of  retaining  that  capital  within  the  country  to  stimtilate 
its  industry  and  enterprise  ? 

The  President  assigns  in  his  message  a  conspicuous  place  to  the 
alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  Bank  on  the  interests  of  the  western 
people.  They  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  kindness 
manifested  towards  them ;  although,  I  think,  they  have  much  reason 
ta  deprecate  it.  The  people  of  all  the  west  owe  to  this  Bank  about 
thirty  millions,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  it;  and  the  President 
thinks  that  the  payments  for  the  interest,  and  other  fecilities  which 
they  derive  from  the  operation  of  the  Bank,  are  so  onerous  as  to  pro- 
duce "  a  drain  of  their  currency,  which  no  country  can  bear  without 
inconvenience  and  occasional  distress.'^  His  remedy  is  to  compel 
them  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt  which  they  have  contracted  in  a 
period  short  of  four  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  they  cannot  pay 
the  interest  without  distress,  how  are  they  to  pay  the  principal  ?  If  • 
they  cannot  pay  a  part  how  are  they  to  pay  the  whole  ?  Whether  the 
payment  of  the  interest  be  or  be  not  a  burthen  to  them,  is  a  question 
for  themselves  to  decide,  respecting  which  they  might  be  disposed  to- 
dispense  with  the  kindness  of  the  President,  if,  instead  of  borrowing 
thirty  millions  from  the  Bank,  they  had  borrowed  a  like  sum  from  a 
Girard,  John  Jacob  Astor,  or  any  other  banker,  what  would  they 
think  of  one  who  shoukl  come  to  them  and  say — "  Gentlemen  of  the 
west,  it  will  ruin  you  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt,  and  therefore  I 
will  oblige  you  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  principal  in  less  than  four 
years."  Would  they  not  reply — "  We  know  what  we  are  about ; 
mind  your  own  business ;  we  are  satisfied  that  in  ours  we  can  mak» 
not  only  the  interest  on  what  we  loan,  but  a  fair  profit  besides." 
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A  great  mistake  exists  about  the  western  operation  of  the  Bank.  It 
is  not  the  Bank,  but  the  business,  the  commerce  of  the  west,  and  the 
operations  of  government,  that  occasions  the  transfer,  annually,  of 
money  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  States.  What  is  the  actual 
course  of  things  ?  The  business  and  commerce  of  the  west  are  car- 
ried on  with  New  Orleans,  with  the  southern  and  southwestern  States 
and  with  the  Atlantic  cities.  We  transport  our  dead  or  inanimate 
produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  receive  in  return  checks  or  drafts  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  a  premium  of  a  half  per  cent.  We  send 
by  our  drovers  our  live  stock  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and  receive 
similar  checks  in  return.  With  these  drafts  or  checks  our  merchants 
proceed  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  purchase  domestic  or  foreign  goods 
for  western  consumption.  The  lead  and  fur  trade  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  is  also  carried  on  principally  through  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  also  transfers  to  places  where  it  is  wanted, 
through  that  Bank,  the  sums  accumulated  at  the  different  land  offices, 
for  purchases  of  the  public  lands. 

Now  all  these  varied  operations  must  go  on  ;  all  'these  remittances 
must  be  made — Bank  (rf  the  United  States  or  no  Bank.  The  Bank 
does  not  create,  but  facilitates  them.  The  Bank  is  a  mere  vehicle  ; 
just  as  much  so  as  the  steamboat  is  the  vehicle  which  transports  our 
produce  to  the  great  mart  of  New  Orleans,  and  not  the  grower  of  that 
produce.  It  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  to  attribute  tathe  Bank 
the  transfer  of  money  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Annihilate  the 
Bank  tomorrow,  and  similar  transfers  of  capital,  the  same  description 
of  pecuniary  operations,  must  be  continued  ;  not  so  well,  it  is  true, 
but  performed  they  must  be,  ill  or  weU,  under  any  state  of  circum-* 
stances. 

The  true  questions  are — how  are  they  now  performed ;  how  were 
they  conducted  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank ;  how  would  they 
be  after  it  ceased  ?  I  can  tell  you  what  was  our  condition  before  ths 
Bank  was  established  ;  and,  as  I  reason  from  the  past  to  future  expe^ 
rience,  under  analogous  circumstances,  I  can  venture  to  predict  what 
it  will  probably  be  without  the  Bank. 

Beft^re  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
exchange  business  of  the  west  was  carried  on  by  a  premium,  v/hich 
was  generally  paid  on  all  remittances  to  the  east  of  two  and  a  half 
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per  cent.  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  remittances,  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year,  was  very  great,  and  instead  of  the  sum  then 
paid,  we  now  pay  half  per  cent,  or  nothing,  if  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  be  used.  Prior  to  the  Bank,  we  were  ^without  the 
capital  of  the  thirty  millions  which  that  institution  now  supplies, 
stimulating  our  industry  and  invigorating  our  enterprise.  In  Ken- 
tucky we  have  no  specie  paying  Bank,  scarcely  any  currency  other 
than  that  of  paper  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches. 

How  is  the  west  to  pay  this  enormous  debt  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.^  It  is  inipossible.  It  cannot  be  done.  General  distress, 
certain,  wide* spread,  inevitable  ruin  must  be  the  consequences  of  an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  payment*  Depression  in  the  value  of  all  pro- 
perty, sheriff's  sales  and  sacrifices — bankruptcy,  must  necessarly 
ensue ,  and,  with  them,  relief  laws,  paper  money,  a  prostration  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  evils  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  must 
again,  with  all  their  train  of  afflictions,  revisit  our  country.  But  it 
is  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  White)  that  similar 
predictions  were  made,  without  being  realized,  from  the  downfall  of 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  old  Bank  did  not  possess  on&-third  of  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  that  it  had  but  one  office  west  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the 
present  has  nine ;  and  that  it  had  little  or  na  debt  due  to  it  in  thai 
quarter,  whilst  the  present  Bank  has  thirty  millions.  The  war,  too, 
which  shortly  followed  the  downfall  of  the  old  Bank,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  which  soon  followed  the  war,  prevented 
the  injury  apprehended  from  the'  discontinuance  of  the  old  Bank. 

The  same  gentleman  further  sorgues  that  the  day  of  payment  must 
come  ;  and  he  asks  when,  better  than  now  ?  It  is  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed ;  is  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank  to  be  perpetual  ?  Why,. 
Mr.  President,  all  things — governments,  republics,  empires,  laws, 
human  life— -doubtless  are  to  have  an  end ;  but  shall  we  therefore 
accelerate  their  termination  ?  The  west  is  now  young,  wants  capi- 
tal, and  its  vast  resources,  needing  nourishment,  are  daily  developing. 
By  and  by,  it  will  accumulate  wealth  from  its  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  possess  its  surplus  capital.  The  charter  is  not  made  perpetual, 
because  it  is  wrong  to  bind  posterity  perpetually.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  limited  for  its  renewal,  posterity  will  have  the  power  of  deter- 
mining for  itself  whether  the  Bank  shall  then  be  wound  up,  or  pror- 
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longed  another  term.  And  that  question  may  be  decided,  as  it  now 
ought  to  be,  by  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  Unioni 
Iha  west  among  the  rest.     Sufficient  (or  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

The  President  tells  us,  that,  that  if  the  executive  had  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  Bank,  the  duty  would  have  been 
cheerfully  performed  ;  and  he  states  that  a  Bank,  competent  to  all  the 
duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  orga- 
nized, as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserv- 
ed rights  of  the  States.  The  President  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislative  department.  As  such,  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress,  are  presented  to  him  for  his  approval  or  rejection.  The 
idea  of  going  to  the  President  for  the  project  of  a  law,  is  totally  new 
in  the  practice,  and  utterly  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  government. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  Senate  calling  upon  the  house,  or  the 
House  upon  the  Senate,  for  the  project  of  a  law.  P 

In  France,  the  king  possessed  the  initiative  of  all  laws,  and  none 
could  pass  without  its  having  been  previously  presented  to  one  of  the 
chambers  by  the  crown,  through  the  ministers.  Does  the  President 
wish  to  introduce  the  initiative  here  ?  Are  the  powers  of  recommen- 
dation, and  that  of  veto,  not  sufficient  ?  Must  all  legislation,  in  its 
commencement  and  in  its  termination  concentrate  in  the  President  ? 
When  we  shall  have  reached  that  stite  of  things,  the  election  and 
annual  sessions  of  Congress  will  be  a  useless  charge  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  whole  business  of  government  may  be  economically  con- 
ducted by  ukases  and  decrees. 

Congress  does  sometimes  receive  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of 
the  heads  of  department,  as  to  new  laws.  And,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  in  his  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury stated  his  reasons  at  large,  not  merely  in  favor  of  a  Bank,  but  in 
support  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  existing  Bank.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  that  responsible  officer  was  communicating 
to  Congress  opinions  directly  adverse  to  those  entertained  by  the 
President  himself?  When  before  has  it  happened,  that  the  head  of  a 
department  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  being  accord- 
ingly passed  and  presented  to  the  President,  is  subjected  to  his  veto  ? 
What  sort  of  a  Bank  it  is,  with  a  project  of  which  the  President 
would  have  designed  to  furnish  Congress,  if  they  had  applied  to  him, 
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he  has  not  stated.  In  the  absence  of  such  statement,  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  is  his  famous  Treasury  Bank,  formerly  recommended 
by  him,  from  which  the  people  have  recoiled  with  the  instinctive 
horror,  excited  by  the  approach  of  the  cholera. 

The  message  states,  that  ^<  an  investigation  unwilKngly  conceded, 
and  so  restricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  inoompkte  and  tin- 
taHsfactortfy  disclose  enough  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm."  As 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  President's  objec- 
.tions  notwithstanding,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  it 
can  never  reach  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  that 
House,  and  especially  its  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  who  reported  the  bill,  are  therefore  cut  ofTfitim  all 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances, 
allow  me  to  ask  how  the  President  has  ascertained  that  the  investi- 
gation was  unwilKngly  conceded?  I  have  understood  directly  the 
contrary  ;  and  that  the  chairman,  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  other 
members  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  promptly  consented 
to  and  voted  for  the  investigation.  And  we  all  know  that  those  in 
support  of  the  renewal  could  have  prevented  the  investigation,  and 
that  they  did  not.  But  suspicion  and  alarm  have  been  excited ! 
Suspicion  and  alarm  !  Against  whom 'is  this  suspicion?  The 
House,  or  the  Bank,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  Chief  Magistrate 
to  come  into  either  house  of  Congress,  and  scrutinize  the  motives  of 
its  members  ;  to  examine  whether  a  measure  has  been  passed  with 
promptitude  or  repugnance ;  and  to  pronounce  npon  the  willingness 
or  unwillingness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  or  rejected.  It  is  an 
interference  in  concerns  which  partake  of  a  domestic  nature.  The 
official  and  constitutional  relations  between  the  President  and  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  subsist  with  them  as  organized  bodies.  His 
action  is  confined  to  their  consummated  proceedings,  and  does  not 
extend  to  measuses  in  their  incipient  stages,  during  their  progress 
through  the  houses,  nor  to  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
There  are  some  parts  of  this  message  that  ougfit  to  excite  deep  alarm ; 
and  that  especially  in  which  the  President  announces  that  each  pub- 
lic officer  may  interpret  the  constitution  as  he  pleases.  His  language 
is,  "  Each  public  officer,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitu- 
^ioD,  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it 
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is  understood  by  others.'*  #  #  #  c<  xhe  opinion  of  the  judges 
has  no  more  authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress 
has  over  the  judges ;  and  on  that  paint  the  President  is  independent  of 
hoth.^^  Now,  Mr.  President,  1  conceive,  with  great  deference,  that 
the  President  has  mistaken  the  purport  of  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  No  one  swears  to  support  it  as  he 
understands  it,  but  to  support  it  simply  as  it  is  in  truth.  All  men  are 
bound  to  obey  the  laws,  of  which  the  constitution  is  the  supreme ; 
but  must  they  obey  them  as  they  are,  or  as  they  understattd  them  ?  If 
the  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  measure 
of  information — in  other  words,  if  the  party  is  bound  to  obey  the  con- 
stitution only  as  he  understands  it,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  judge  of  an  inferior  court  would  di^bey  the  mandate  of  a  supe- 
rior tribunal,  because  it  was  not  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  aa 
he  understands  tl ;  a  certain  house  officer  would  disobey  a  circular 
from  the  treasury  department,  because  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
as  he  understands  it ;  an  American  minister  would  disregard  an  in- 
struction from  the  President,  communicated  through  the  department 
of  State,  because  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands 
it ;  and  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  array  or  navy,  would  violate  the 
ofders  of  his  superior,  because  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  as  he  understands  it.  We  should  have  nothing  settledy 
nothing  stable,  nothing  fixed.  There  would  be  general  disorder  and 
confusion  throughout  every  branch  of  administration,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  officers — universal  nullification.  For  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  President  but  that  of  South  Carolina  applied  through- 
out the  Union  ?  The  President,  independent  both  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court !  Only  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  one  and 
the  decisions  of  the  other,  as  far  as  they  conform  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  he  understands  it !  Then  it  should  be 
.the  duty  of  every  President,  on  his  installation  into  office,  to  carefully 
examine  all  the  acts  in  the  statute  book,  approved  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  rhark  out  those  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  execute,  and, 
to  which  he  meant  to  apply  this  new  species  of  veto,  because  they 
were  repugnant  to  the  constitution  as  he  understands  it.  And,  after 
the  expiration  of  every  term  of  the  supreme  Court,  he  should  send  for 
the  record  of  its  decisions,  and  di^riminate  between  those  which  he 
would,  and  those  which  he  would  not,  execute,  because  they  were 
or  were  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it. 

9* 
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There  is  another  constitutional  doctrine  contained  in  the  message, 
which  is  entirely  new  to  me.  It  asserts  that  "  the  .government  of  the 
United  States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  purchase  lands  within 
the  States,"  except  ^^  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings  ;"  and  even  for  these  objects, 
only  ^'  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
.same  shall  be."  Now  sir,  I  had  supposed  that  the  right  of  Congress 
to  purchase  lands  in  any  State  was  incontestible :  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  probably  at  this  moment,  owns  land  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  purchased  for  taxes,  or  as  a  judgment  or  mortgage  creditor. 
And  there  are  various  acts  of  Congress  which  regulate  the  purchase 
and  transfer  of  such  lands.  The  advisers  of  the  President  have  con- 
founded the  Acuity  of  purchasing  lands  with  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  which  is  restricted  by  the  constitution  to  the  forts  and 
other  buildings  described. 

The  message  presents  some  stiking  instances  of  discrepancy.  1st. 
It  contests  the  right  to  establish  on"^  bank,  and  objects  to  the  bill  that 
it  limits  and  restrains  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  several.  2d. 
It  urges  that  the  bill  does  not  recognise  the  power  of  State  taxation 
generally  ;  and  complains  that  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  exercise 
of  that  power  in  respect  to  the  stock  held  by  individuals.  3d.  It  ob- 
jects that  any  bonus  is  taken,  and  insists  that  not  enough  is  demand- 
ed. And  4th.  It  complains  that  foreigners  have  too  much  influence, 
and  that  stock  transferred  loses  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the 
elections  of  the  Bank,  which,  if  it  were  retained,  would  give  them 
more. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  close  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  sessions  of  Congress  under  the  present  constitution ;  and 
when  we  return  among  our  constituents,  what  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  their  government  shall  we  be  bound  to  communicate  ?  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  paralysed,  and 
the  missionaries  retained  in  prison  in  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  in 
defiance  of  numerous  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  Executive  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  tariff  bill  which  would  have  destroyed  numerous  branches  of 
our  domestic  industry,  and  to  the  final  destruction  of  all ;  that  the  veto 
has  been  applied  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  our  only  reliance 
for  a  sound  and  uniform  currency ;  that  the  Senate  has  been  violently 
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attacked  for  the  exercise  of  a  clear  constitutional  power ;  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  heen  unnecessarily  assailed  ;  and  that 
the  President  has  promulgated  a  rule  of  action  for  those  who  have 
taken  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
must,  if  there  he  practical  conformity  to  it,  introduce  general  nullifi- 
cation, and  end  in  the  absolute  subversion  of  the  government. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  Ut^iTED  States,  1832. 


[The  proper  disposition  of  the  Public  Lands  o!  the  tJnited  States,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Kevolutionary  Debt  for  which  they  were  originally  pledged,  and  to  aid 
'  in  discliHrging  which  whs  r  princiimt  inducement  to  their  cession  by  the  States  to 
the  Union,  had  lor  some  time  been  a  subject  of  increasing  solicitude  to  our  wisest 
statesmen.  President  Jeffkkso.x,  as  early  as  18l)6,  suggested  the  appropriation  of 
their  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  works  of  Internal  Improvement  and  to  the  support 
of  Education,  even  though  it  should  be  deemed  prerequisite  to  alter  the  Federal  Con- 
■titution.  General  Jackhox,  as  early  its  1880,  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject,  and  pro|H>8ed  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Lands,  without  recompense,  to 
the  several  States  v.'hich  contained  them,  thus  shutting  out  the  Old  Tliirteen  States 
altogether  (with  a  good  imrtof  the  New,)  from  any  p^rtici|)ation  in  their  benefttt. 
This  pro|>osition  w*outd  very  naturally  be  received  with  >gTeat  favor  in  the  States 
containing  Public  I^nds,  while  the  others  might  very  safely  be  relied  on,  judging 
from  all  e.x|>erience,  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Clay  and  Gen- 
eral Jacrsox  were  then  rival  candidates  for  President,  and  the  election  not  very 
distant ;  and  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Clav,  composing  a  decided  m^'ority  of  the 
Senate,  having  placed  him  at  the  hei|d  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  now 
resolved  to  embarrass  and  prejudice  him  with  the  New  States  by  referring  to  that 
committee  this  |iro|>o8iiion  to  give  away  to  those  Stdtes  the  Public  Lands.  Extra- 
ordinary as'\his  rrsoluiion  may  well  seem,  it  was  carried  into  eflect,  and  Mr.  Clav 
required  to  re|K>rt  directly  on  this  project  of  Ce»ion.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  discharge 
manfully  the  duly  so  ungraciously  thrust  ui>on  him,  and  after  earnest  consideration, 
devised  and  re|)orted  a  bill  to  DitiTRiBUTX  to  all  the  States  the  Proceeds  of  tbb 
Public  Lanim,  with  which  his  fame  and  fortunes  will  stand  identified  to  all  futur« 
time.    In  suiHK>rt  of  this  bill,  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

In  rising  to  address  the  Senate,  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  majority,  by  whose  vole,  just 
'given,  I  am  indulged  in  occupying  the  floor  on  this  most  important 
question.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  days  when  the  sedition  acts 
and  gag  laws  were  in  force,  and  when  screws  were  applied  for  the 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  are  not  yet  to  return ; 
and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  great  question  has  been  special- 
ly assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  arrested  and 
thrust  aside  by  any  unexpected  and  unprecedented  parliamentary 
manoeuvre.     The  decision  of  t^ie  majority  demonstrates  that  feelings 
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(tf  liberality,  and  courtesy,  and  kindness  still  prevail  in  the  Senate ; 
and  that  they  will  be  extended  even  to  one  of  the  humblest  member* 
of  the  body ;  for  such,  I  assure  the  Senate,  I  feel  myself  to  be.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  reference 
of  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  of  manufEurtures. 
I  have  nothing:  to  do  with  the  motives  of  honorable  Senators  who  com- 
posed  the  majority  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered.  The  deco- 
rum proper  in  this  hall  obliges  me  to  consider  their  motives  to  have 
been  pure  and  patriotic.  But  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  the 
proceeding  as  very  unusual.  The  Senate  has  a  standing  committee 
on  the  public  lands,  appointed  under  long  established  rules.  The 
members  of  that  committee  are  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject ;  they  have  some  of  them  occupied  the  same  station  for 
numy  years,  are  well  versed  in  the  whole  legislation  on  the  public 
lands,  and  familiar  with  every  branch  of  it — and  four  out  of  five  of 
them  come  from  the  new  States.  Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
these  circumstances,  a  reference  was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  the  committee  on  manufactures — a  committee  than  which 
there  is  not  another  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  whose  prescrib- 
ed duties  are  more  incongruous  with  the  public  domain.  It  happen- 
ed, in  the  constitution  of  the  conunittee  of  manufactures,  that  there 
was  not  a  solitary  Senator  from  the  new  States,  and  but  one  from  any 
western  State.  We  earnestly  protested  against  the  reference,  and 
insisted  upon  its  impropriety ;  but  we  were  overruled  by  the  majority, 
including  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  new  States.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt an  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  in  my  mind  on  that  occa- 
sion. Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  honorable  Senator^ 
I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  commit- 
tee of  manu&ctures  was  placed,  and  especially  myself.  Although 
any  other  other  member  of  that  committee  could  have  rendered  him- 
self, with  appropriate  researches  and  proper  time,  more  competent 
than  I  was  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was  known 
that,  from  my  local  position,  I  alone  was  supposed  to  have  any  par- 

♦  This  subject  had  been  set  down  for  this  day.  It  was  generally  expected,  in  and 
cot  of  the  Senate,  that  it  would  be  taken  up,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the 
Senate.  The  members  were  generally  in  their  fieats,  and  the  gallery  and  lobbies 
crowded.  At  the  customary  hour,  he  moved  that  the  subject  pending  should  be  laid 
on  the  table,  to  take  up  the  Land  BiU.  It  was  ordered  accordingly.  At  this  point  of 
time  Mr.  Forsyth  made  a  motion,  supported  by  Mr.  TazWell,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  executive  business.    The  motion  was  overruled 
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ticular  knowledge  of  them.  Whatever  emanated  from  the  committee 
was  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  If  the  committee  should 
propose  a  measure  of  great  liberality  towards  the  new  States,  the  old 
States  might  complain.  If  the  measure  should  seem  to  lean  towards 
the  old  States,  the  new  might  be  dissatisfied.  And,  if  it  inclined  to 
neither  class  of  States,  but  recommended  a  plan  according  to  which 
there  would  be  distributed  impartial  justice  among  all  the  States,  it 
was  far  from  certain  that  any  would  be  pleased. 

Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honorable  Senators  the  purpose 
of  producing  this  personal  embarrassment,  1  felt  it  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  act,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  their  contem- 
plation. Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  manufactures  cheerfully 
entered  upon  the  duty  whi^h,  against  its  will,  was  thus  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Senate.  And,  for  the  causes  already  noticed,  that  of  prepar- 
ing a  report  and  suggesting  some  measure  embracing  the  whole  sub- 
ject, devolved  in  the  committee  upon  me.  The  general  features  of 
our  land  system  were  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory  ;  but  I  found 
it  necessary  to  re-examine  some  of  the  treaties,  deeds  of  cession,  and 
kiW8  which  related  to  the  acquisition  and  administration  of  the 
public  lands  ;  and  then  to  think  of,  and,  if  possible,  strike  out  some 
project,  which,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  of  the  States,  might 
deal  equally  and  justly  with  all  of  them.  The  report  and  bill,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  after  having  been  previously  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  were  the  results  of  this  consideration.  The 
report,  with  the  exception  of  the  principle  of  distribution  which  con- 
cludes it,  obtained  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures. 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  Senate  before  they 
were  violently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  before  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report  to  that  very 
c<Hnmittee  of  the  public  lands  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  I  con- 
tended the  subject  ought  to  have  been  assigned.  It  was  in  vain  that 
we  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  unprecedented,  as  im- 
plying unmerited  censure  on  the  committee  of  manufactures  as  lead- 
ing to  interminable  references  ;  for  what  more  reason  could  there  be 
to  refer  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures  to  the  land  com- 
mittee, than  would  exist  for  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  report  of 
this  committee,  when  made,  to  some  third  committee,  and  so  on  in 
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an  endless  circle  ?  In  spite  of  all  our  remonstrances^  the  same  roai* 
jority,  with  but  little  if  ^y  variation,  which  had  originally  resohred 
to  refer  the  subject  to  the  committee  of  manufactures,  now  determin- 
ed to  commit  Its  bill  to  the  land  committee.  And  this  not  only  with- 
out particular  examination  into  the  merits  of  that  bill,  but  without 
the  avowal  of  any  specific  amendment  which  was  deemed  necessary  f 
The  committee  of  public  lands  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  presented 
a  report,  and  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  immediately  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  fifty  cents 
per  acre ;  and  the  grant  to  the  new  States  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  sales,  instead  of  ten,  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  States. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  illustration  of  the  original  report ;  to  supply  some  omis- 
sions in  its  composition  ;  to  say  something  as  to  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  general  government  over  the  public  domain  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  .on  the  counter  report;  and  to  examine  the  assumptions 
which  it  contained,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present,  or  perhaps 
any  preceding  Congress,  was  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  the 
public  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which  possessed  a  more 
exciting  and  absorbing  interest — but  the  excitement  was  happily  but 
temporary  in  its  nature.  Long  after  we  shall  cease  te  be  agitated  by 
the  tarifir,  ages  after  our  manu&ctures  shall  have  acquired  a  stability 
and  perfection  which  will  enable  them  successfully  to  cope  with  tht 
manufactures  of  any  other  country,  the  public  lands  will  remain  a 
•object  of  deep  and  enduring  interest.  In  whatever  view  we  con- 
template them,  there  is  no  question  of  such  vast  importance.  As  to 
their  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough  to  found  an  empire ;  stretch- 
ing across  the  immense  continent,  from  Che  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northwestern  lakes,  the  quan- 
tity, according  to  official  surveys  and  estimates,  amounting  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  one  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres  !  As  to 
the  duration  of  the  interest  regarded  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  our 
people,  and  of  public  income — during  the  last  year,  when  the  great- 
est quantity  was  sold  that  ever  in  one  year,  had  been  previously  sold, 
it  amounted  to  less  than  three  millions  of  acres,  producing  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars.  Assuming  that  year  as,  affording  the  stand- 
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ard  rate  at  which  the  lands  wiU  be  annually  sold,  it  would  require 
three  hundred  years  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  sales  will  probably 
be  accelerated  from  increased  population  and  other  causes.  We  may 
safely,  however,  anticipate  that  long,  if  not  centuries  after  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  representatives  of  our  children's  children  may  be  de- 
liberating in  the  halls  of  Ck)ngress,  on  laws  relating  to  the  public 
lands. 

The  subject  in  other  points  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest  atten- 
tion of  an  American  statesman.  If  there  were  any  one  circumstance 
more  than  all  t)thers  which  distinguished  our  happy  condition  from 
that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  was  the  possession  of  this 
vast  national  properly,  and  the  resources  which  it  afibrded  to  our 
people  and  our  government.  No  European  nation,  (possibly  with 
the  exception  of  Russia,)  commai^ded  such  an  ample  resource.  With 
respect  to  the  other  republics  of  this  continent,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion that  any  of  them  have  yet  adopted  a  regular  system  of  previous 
survey  and  subsequent  sale  of  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tracts, 
well  defined,  and  adapted  to  ;the  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
probability  is  that  they  adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system  of  old 
Spain,  according  to  which  large  unsurveyed  districts  are  granted  to 
&vorite  individuals,  prejudicial  to  them,  who  often  sink  under  the 
incumbrance,  and  die  in  ^poverty,  whilst  the  regular  current  of  emi- 
gration is  checked  and  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channels. 

And  if  there  be  in  the  operations  of  this  government,  one  which 
more  than  any  other  displays  comsummate  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship, it  is  that  system  by  which  the  public  lands  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully administered.  We  should  pause,  solemly  pause,  before  we 
subvert  it.  We  should  touch  it  hesitatingly,  and  with  the  gentlest 
hand.  The  prudent  management  of  the  publio  lands,  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  government,  will  be  more  manifest  by  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  several  of  the  States,  which  had  the  disposal  of  large  bodies 
of  waste  lands.  Virginia  possessed  an  ample  domain  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  over  and  above  her 
munificent  cession  to  the  general  government.  Pressed  for  pecuni- 
ary means,  by  the  revolutionary  war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands, 
during  its  progress,  into  market,  receiving  payment  in  paper  money. 
There  were  no  previous  surveys  of  the  waste  lands — no  townships, 
no  sections,  no  official  definition  or  description  of  tracts.     Each  pur- 
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chaser  made  his  owd  location,  describing  the  land  bought  as  be 
thaught  proper.  These  locations  or  descriptions  were  often  vague 
and  uncertain.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  same  tract  was  not 
unfirequently  entered  various  times  by  difierent  purchasers,  so  as  to 
be  literally  shingled  over  with  conflicting  claims.  The  stiUe  perhaps 
sold  in  this  way,  much  more  land  than  it  was  entitled  to,  but  then  it 
received  nothing  in  return  that  wa3  valuable ;  whilst  the  purchasers 
in  consequence  of  the  clashing  and  interference  between  their  rights, 
were  exposed  to  tedious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  litigation.  Ken« 
lucky  long  and  severely  suffered  from  this  cause ;  and  is  just  emerg-> 
ing  from  the  troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improvident  land  legisla* 
lation.  Western  Virginia  has  also  suffered  greatly,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

The  state  of  Georgia  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  which  she 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  satis&ctory  no  doubt  to  herself,  but  aston-t 
ishing  to  every  one  out  of  that  commonwealth.  According  to  her 
system,  waste  lands  are  distributed  in  lotteries  among  the  people  of 
the  State,  in  conforinity  with  the  enactments  of  the  legislature.  And 
when  one  district  of  country  is  disposed  (^,  as  there  are  many  who  do 
not  draw  prizes,  the  unsuccessful  call  out  for  fresh  distributions. 
These  are  made  from  time  to  time,  as  lands  are  acquired  from  the 
Indians  ;  and  henoe  one  of  the  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Indian  lands  are  sought.  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the  present  gen- 
eration nor  posterity  can  derive  much  advantage  from  his  mode  of 
alienating  public  lands.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think,  it  cannot 
&il  to  engender  speculation  and  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

The  State  of  Keatudiy,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  Virginia,  ac-i 
(^ired  a  right  to  a  quai^y  of  public  lands  south  of  Green  river. 
Neglecting  to  profit  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  parent  State, 
she  did  not  order  the  country  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  its  being 
oflfered  to  purchasers.  Seduced  by  soine  of  those  wild  land  projects, 
of  whibh  at  all  times  there. have  been  some  afloat,  and  which  hither-* 
to  the  general  government  alone  has  firmly  resisted,  she  was  tempted 
to  ofier  her  waste  lands  to  settlers,  at  difierent  prices,  under  the  nam^} 
of  head-rights  or  pre-emptions.  As  the  laws,  like  most  legislation 
upon  such  subjects,  were  somewhat  loosely  worded,  the  keen  eye  of 
the  speculator  soon  discerned  the  defects,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
them.     Instances  had  occurred  of  masters  obtaiAiof  cerificates  of 
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bead-rights  in  the  name  of  their  slaves,  and  thus  securing  the  land,, 
in  contravention  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  Slaves  generally- 
have  but  one  name,  being  called  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  or  Harry  Ta 
conceal  the  fraud,  the  ownei  wouW  add  Bkck,  or  some  other  cog- 
nomination,  so  that  the  certificate  would  read  Tom  Black,  Jack 
Black,  &c.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  will 
remember,  some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  we  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  that  J  took  occasion  to  animadvert 
upon  these  fraudulent  practices,  and  observed  that  when  the  names 
came  to  be  alphabeted,  the  truth  would  be  told,  whatever  might  be 
the  language  of  the  record ;  for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom, 
Black  Harry,  &c.  Kentucky  realised  more  in  her  treasury  than  the 
parent  State  had  done,  considering  that  she  had  but  a  remnant  of 
public  lands,  and  she  added  somewhat  to  her  population.  But  they 
were  far  less  available  than  they  would  have  been  under  a  system  of 
previous  survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  respectable  States 
referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lands,  are  not' prompted  by  any 
unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  the  supeiiority  of  the 
land  system  of  the  United  States. 

\ 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  admitted  even  by  the  report  of  the  land  commit- 
tee, the  country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  improvement  and 
prosperity.  The  example  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  emphatically  re- 
lied on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures — its  million 
of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  improvements,  its  flourishing  towns, 
its  highly  cultivated  fields,  all  put  there  within  less  than  forty  years. 
To  weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  the  land  committee  deny  that 
the  p<^ulation  of  the  State  is  principally  settled  upon  public  lands 
derived  from  the  general  government.  But,  Mr.  President,  with 
great  deference  to  that  committee,  I  must  say  that  it  labors  under 
misapprehension.  Three-fourths,  if  not  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  that  State,  are  settled  upon  public  lands  purchased  from  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the  State.  For  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  1  appeal  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Ewing,)  near  me.  He  knows  as  well  as  1  do,  that  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Miami  of  Ohio,  and  the  Maumee  of  the  Lake,  the  Sciota  and 
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Ae  Musldngum  are  principally  settled  by  persons  deriving  titles  to 
their  lands  from  the  United  States. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
these  public  lands  in  the  west,  and  this  system  of  selling  them,  aflfords, 
is  the  resource  which  they  present  against  pressure  and  want,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  from  the  vocations  of  society  being  too  closely 
filled,  and  too  much  crowded.  They  constantly  tend  to  sustain  the 
price  of  labor,  by  the  opportunity  which  they  ofier  of  the  acquisition 
of  fertile  land  at  a  moderate  pi  ice,  and  the  consequent  temptation  to 
emigrate  from  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  labor  may  be  badly 
rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  of  this  beneficent 
system,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest.  Pioneers' of  a  more  ad- 
venturous character,  advancing  before  the  ti^e  of  emigration,  pene- 
trate into  the  uninhabited  vegions  of  the  west.  They  apply  the  axe 
to  the  forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  the  plough  to  the  prairie, 
deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken  wild  grasses  in  which  It 
abounds.  They  build  houses,  plant  orchards,  enclose  fields,  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  rear  up  families  around  them.  Meantime,  the  tide  of 
emigration  flows  upon  them,  their  improved  &nns  rise  in  value,  a  de- 
mand for  them  takes  place,  they  sell  to  the  new  comers,  at  a  great 
advance,  and  proceed  farther  west,  with  ample  means  to  purchase 
from  government,  at  reasonable  prices,  sufficient  land  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  Another  and  another  tide  succeeds,  the  first 
pushing  on  westwardly  the  previous  settlers,  who,  in  their  turn,  sell 
out  their  &rms,  constantly  augmenting  in  price,  until  they  arrive  at 
a  fixed  and  stationary  value.  In  this  way,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  are  daily  improving  their  circumstances  and  bettering  their 
condition.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  gratifying  progress.  On  the 
same  farm  you  may  sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  first 
rude  cabin  of  round  and  unhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the 
hewed  log  house,  chinked  and  shingled,  with  stone  or  brick  chim- 
neys ;  and,  lastly,  the  comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling,  each  de- 
noting the  difierent  occupants  of  the  farm,  or  the  several  stages  of  the 
condition  of  the  same  occupant.  What  other  nation  can  boast  of  such 
an  outlet  for  its  increasing  population,  such  bountiful  means  of  pro- 
moting their  prosperity,  and  securing  their  independence  ? 
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To  the  pitblic  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  the  ex* 
isting  system  by  which  they  are  distributed  with  so  much  regalarity 
and  equity,  are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits  in  our  national 
condition.  And  every  consideVation  of  duty,  to  ourselves,  and  to 
posterity,  enjoins  that  we  should  abstain  from  the  adoption  of  any 
wild  project  that  would  cast  away  this  vast  national  property,  holdeii 
by  the  genera]  government  in  sacred  trust  for  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States^  and  forbids  that  we  should  rashly  touch  a 'system  which 
has  been-  so  successfully  tested  by  experience. 

% 

It  has  been  only  within  a  few  years  that  restless  men  have  throwB 
before  the  public  their  visionary  plans  for  squandering  the  public  do- 
main. With  the  existing  laws  the  great  State  of  the  west  is  satisfied  and 
contented.  She  has  felt  their  benefit,  and  grown  great  and  powerful 
under  their  sway.  She  knows  and  testifies  to  the  liberality  of  the 
general  government  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  extend- 
ed alike  to  her  and  to  the  other  new  States.  There  are  no  petitkms 
yfrom,  no  movements  in  Ohio,  proposing  vital  and  radical  changes  in 
the  systsm.  During  the  long  period,  in  the  House  of  Repres^ita- 
tives,  and  in  the  Senate,  that  her  upright  and  unambitious  citizen,  the 
first  representative  of  that  State,  and  afterwards  successively  Senator 
and  Governor,  presided  over  the  committee  of  public  lasds,  we  heard  of 
none  of  these  chimerical  schemes.  All  went  on  nnoothly ,  and  quietly, 
and  safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  within  which  he  acted,  ever  cooi- 
manded  or  deserved  the  implicit  confidence  of  Congress  more  than 
Jeremiah  Morrow.  There  existed  a  perfisot  persuasion  of  bis  entire 
impartiality  and  justice  between  the  old  States  and  the  new.  A  few 
artless  but  sensible  words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch  Irish  dia- 
lect, were  always  sufficient  to  ensure  the  passage  of  any  bill  or  i 
lution  which  he  reported.  For  about  twenty-five  years,  there 
no  essential  t^hange  in  the  system  ;  and  that  which  was  at  last  made, 
varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  from  two  dollars,  at  which  it  had 
all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  at  which  it  has 
been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was  founded  mainly  on  the 
consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous  credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every  term,  wiU 
at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement.  But  the  ratio 
of  the  increased  demand  will  be  much  greater  than  the  increase  of 
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the  tohoie  population  of  the  United  States,  because  the  Western 
States  nearest  to,  or  including  the  public  lands,  populate  much  more 
rapidly  than  other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  it  will  be  from  them  that 
the  greatest  current  of  emigration  will  flow.  At  this  moment  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  most  migrating  States  in  the  Union. 

To  supply  this  constantly  augmenting  demand,  the  |>olicy,  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  general  government,  has  been  highly 
liberal  both  towards  individuals  and  the  new.  States.  Large  tracts, 
far  surpassing  the  demand  of  purchasers,  in  every  climate  and  situa- 
tion, adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  brought  into 
market  at  moderate  prices,  the  government  having  sustained  all  the 
expense  of  the  original  purchase,  and  of  surveying,  marking,  and  di- 
viding the  land.  For  fifty  dollars  any  poor  man  may  purchase  forty 
acres  of  first  rate  land ;  and  for  less  than  the  wages  of  one  year's  labor, 
he  may  buy  eighty  acres.  To  the  new  States,  also,  has  the  govern- 
ment been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants  for  schools  and  for  inter- 
nal improvements,  as  well  as  in  reducing  the  debt,  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  lands,  by  the  citizens  of  those  States,  who  were  tempted, 
in  a  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation,  to  purchase  too  much,  or  at  too 
high  jpncea.. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  this  invaluable  national  property — of  the 
system  which  regulates  its  management  and  distribution,  and  of  the 
effects  of  that  system.  We  might  here  panse,  and  wonder  that  there 
should  be  a  disposition  with  any  to  waste  or  throw  away  this  great 
resource,  or  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  been  fraught  with  so  many 
manifest  advantages.  Nevertheless,  there  are  such,  who,  impatient 
with  the  slow  and  natural  operation  of  wise  laws,  have  put  forth  va- 
rious pretensions  and  projects  conceiSiing  the  public  lands,  within  a 
few  years  past.  One  of  these  pretensions  is  an  assumption  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  new  States  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  tathe  exclusion  of  the  general  government,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  those  in  the  new 
States  only  excepted.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  trace  the  origin,  ex- 
amine the  nature,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  this  pretension.  ' 

This  pretension  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  propositions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  to  graduate  the  public  lands, 
to  reduce  the  price,  and  cede  the  '^  refuse"  lands  (a  term  which  I 
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believe  originated  with  him)  to  the  States  within  which  they  lie. 
Prompted  probably,  by  these  propositions,  a  late  Governor  of  Illinois, 
unwilling  to  be  outdone,  presented  an  elaborate  message  tq.  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  in  which  he  gravely  and  formally  asserted  the 
right  of  that  State  to  all  the  land  of  the  United  States,  comprehended 
within  its  limits.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Governor  was  a  most 
impartial  judge,  and  the  legislature  a  most  disinterested  tribunal,  to 
decide  such  a  question. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  was  chanting  most  sweetly  to  the  tune, 
"  refuse  lands,"  "  refuse^lands,"  "  refuse  lands,"  on  the  Missouri  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  sofl  strains  of  his  music,  having  caught 
the  ear  of  bis  excellency,  on  the  Illinois  side,  he  joined  in  chorus,  and 
struck  an  octave  higher.  The  senator  from  Missouri  wished  only  to 
pick  up  some  crumbs  which  fell  from  Uncle  Sam's  table  ;  but  the 
Governor  resolved  to  grasp  the  whole  loaf.  The  senator  modestly 
claimed  only  an  old  smoked,  rejected  joint ;  but  the  stomach  of  his 
excellency  yearned  after  the  whole  hog  ?  The  Governor  peeped  over 
the  Mississippi  into  Missouri,  and  saw  the  senator  leisurely  roaming 
in  some  rich  pastures,  on  bits  of  refuse  lands.  He  returned  to  Illinois, 
and,  springing  into  the  grand  prairie,  determined  to  claim  and  occupy 
it,  in  all  its  boundless  extent. 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Taze- 
well,) in  May,  1826,  in  the  following  words : 

**  Resolved^  Thnt  it  is  expedient  for  the  Uuited  States  to  cede  and  surrender  to  ths 
several  States,  within  whooc  limits  the  siime  may  be  situated,  all  the  rii^ht,  title,  and 
'  interest  ot  the  United  States,  to  any  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  !::t^tegi,  rebpectiveiy,  upon  euch  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

The  latter  words  rendered  the  resolution  somewhat  ambiguous ; 
but  still  it  contemplated  a  cession  and  surrender.  Subsequently,  the 
senator  from  Virginia  proposed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratuitous  sur- 
render of  all  unsold  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature,  in  support 
of  education  and  the  intemalimprovement  of  the  State. 

[Here  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement.  Mr.  Clay  called  to  the  Secretary 
to  hand  him  the  journal  of  April,  1828,  which  he  held  up  to  the  Senate,  and  read  from 
it  the  following : 

**  The  bill  to  graduate  the  priee  of  the  public  lands,  to  make  donations  thereof  to 
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ftetual  settlerB,  and  to  cade  the  refuse  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  beioff  under 
consideration — 

Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

**  That  the  lands  which  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  thia 
act,  and  fehall  remain  unsold  for  two  years,  alter  having  been  otfered  at  twenty-five 
eents  per  acre^  thall  be,  and  the  same  is  ceded  to  the  Slate  in  which  the  same  may 
lie,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  education,  and  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  State."] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  honorable  senator  proposed  the 
eession,  but  showed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  internal  im- 
provements, by  means  derived  from  the  general  government.  For 
this  liberal  disposition  on  his  part,  I  believe  it  was,  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  honored  a  new  county  with  his  name.  If  he  had  carried 
his  proposition,  that  State  might  well  have  granted  a  principality  to 
him. 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced  bjT 
the  message  of  the  Governor  already  noticed,  had  been  presented ^ 
asserting  a  claim  to  the  public  lands.  And  it  seems  (although  the 
hct  had  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  one  of 
hCT  senators  (Mr.  Hendricks,)  the  other  day,  that  the  legislature  of 
Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to  bring  forward  a  similar  claim. 
At  the  last  session,  however,  of  ihe  legislature  of  that  State,  resolu* 
tions  had  passed,  instructing  &er  delegation  to  obtain  from  the  gene- 
ral government  cessions  of  the  unappropriated-  public  lands,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  It  is  clear  from  this  last  expression  of  the  will 
of  that  legislature,  that,  on  reconsideration,  it  believed  the  right  to 
the  public  lands  to  be  in  the  general  government,  and  not  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  For,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  general  government, 
it  had  nothing  to  cede  9  if  they*  belonged  already  to  the  State,  no 
eession  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  the  State. 

I  will  here  submit  a  passing  observation.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment  had  the  power  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  new  States  for 
particular  purposes,  and  on  prescribed  conditions,  its  power  must  be 
unquestionable  to  make  some  reservations  for  similar  purposes  in  be* 
half  of  the  old  States.  Its  power  cannot  be  without  limit  as  to  the 
new  States,  and  circumscribed  and  restricted  as  to  the  old.  Its  capa- 
city to  bestow  benefits  or  dispense  justice  is  not  confined  to  the  new 
States,  but  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  Union.  It  may  grant  to 
alli  or  it  can  grant  to  none.     And  this  comprehensive  equity  is  not 
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only  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  cessions  in  the  deeds  from 
the  ceding  States,  but  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  terms  of  those 
deeds. 

Such  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  which  1  have  been 
tracing ;  and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  foundation.  The  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  the  new  States,  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  as 
the  old  States,  upon  coming  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  or 
claimed  a  right  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respective  limits ;  and  as 
the  new  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same  foot- 
ing and  condition  in  all  respects  with  the  old,  therefore  they  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  waste  lands  embraced  within  their  boundaries.  But  the 
argument  forgets  that  all  the  revolutionary  States  had  not  waste 
lands  *  that  some  had  but  very  little,  and  others  none.  It  forgets 
that  the  right  of  the  States  to  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits  was 
controverted ;  and  that  it  was  insisted  that,  as  they  had  been  con- 
quered in  a  common  war,  waged  with  common  means,  and  attended 
with  general  sacrifices,  the  public  lands  should  be  held  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  States.  It  forgets  that  in  consequence  of  this 
right  asserted  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Union,  the  States  that  contained 
any  large  bodies  of  waste  lands  (and  Virginia,  particularly,  that  had 
the  most)  ceded  them  to  the  Union  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the 
States.  It  forgets  that  the  very  equality,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  would  be  totally  subverted  by  the  admission  of  the  ;validity 
of  the  pretension.  For  how  would  the  matter  then  stand  ?  The  re- 
volutionary States  will  have  divesteo  themselves  of  the  large  districts 
of  vacant  lands  which  they  contained,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  States ;  and  those  same  lands  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  new 
States  exclusively.  There  will  be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  validity 
of  the  pretension,  a  reversal  of  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  of 
States.  Instead  of  the  old  having,  as  is  alleged,  the  wild  lands  which 
they  included  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  they  will  have  none, 
and  the  new  States  all.  And  this  in  the  name  and  for  the  purpose 
of  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  !  What,  espe- 
cially, would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia  ?  She  magnanimously  ceded 
an  empire  in  extent  for  the  common  benefit.  And  now  it  is  proposed, 
not  only  to  withdraw  that  empire  from  the  object  of  its  solenm  dedi- 
cation, to  the  use  of  all  the  States,  but  to  deny  her  any  participation 
in  it,  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  States 
carved  out  of  it. 
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If  the  new  States  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  in  order  to 
*  produce  the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith  to  cede 
that  right  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.   Ha- 
ving no  such  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  an  equality 
Iffhich  does,  in  fact,  now  exist  between  them  and  the  old  States. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the  right 
were  recognised  in  the  new  States  now  existing,  to  the  public  liuads 
within  their  limits,  each  of  the  new  States,  as  they  might  hereafter 
be  successively  admitted  into  the  Union,  would  have  the  same  right ; 
and  consequently  that  the  pretension  under  examination  embraces,  in 
efifect,  tne  whole  public  domain,  that  is,  a  billion  and  eighty  millions 
of  acres  of  land. 

The  right  of  the  Union  to  the  public  lands  is  incontestible.  It  ought 
not  to  be  considered  debateable.  It  never  was  questioned  but  by  a 
few,  whose  monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  supposed,  would  esci^ 
animadversion  from  the  enormity  of  the  absurdity,  and  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  the  success  of  the  claim.  The  right  of  the  whole  is 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution,  founded  upon  solemn  deeds  of 
cession  from  sovereign  States,  deliberately  executed  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  or  resting  upon  national  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, on  ample  equivalents  contributed  firom  the  common  treasury  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  right  of  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  new 
States  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted  and 
recognised  it  with  their  first  breath.  They  hold  their  stations,  as 
members  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtue  of  that  admission.  The  sena- 
tors who  sit  here,  and  the  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
firom  the  new  States,  deliberate  in  Congress  with  other  senators  and 
representatives,  under  that  admission.  And  since  the  new  States  came 
into  being,  they  have  recognised  this  right  of  the  general  government 
by  innumeraable  acts. 

By  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  respecting 
the  public  domain,  founded  upon  the  incontestible  right  of  the  whole 
of  the  States. 

By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  and  to  survey 
the  lands  which  they  covered. 
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And  by  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  extensile  grants  from  the 
general  government,  of  the  public  lands. 

The  existence  of  the  new  State  is  a  falsehood,  or  the  right  of  all 
the  States  to  the  public  domain  is  ad  undeniable  truth.  They  have 
no  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particular  jurisdiction, 
than  other  States  have  to  the  mint,  the  forts  and  arsenals,  or  public 
ships  within  theirs,  or  than  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  to  this  magnificent  capitol,  in  whose  splendid  halls  we  now  de- 
liberate, 

The  equality  contended  for  between  all  the  States  now  exists.  The 
public  lands  are  now  held,  and  ought  to  be  held  and  administered  for 
the  conmion  benefit  of  all.  I  hope  our  fellow  citizens  of  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Missouri  will  reconsider  the  matter  ;  that  they  will  cease 
to  take  counsel  from  demagogues  who  would  deceive  them,  and  instill 
erroneous  principles  into  their  ears  \  and  that  they  will  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge that  their  brethren  of  Kentucky  and  of  Ohio,  and  of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  have  an  equal  right  with  the  citizens  of  those 
three  States  in  the  public  lands.  If  the  possibility  of  an  event  so  dire- 
ful as  a  severance  of  this  Union,  were  for  a  moment  contemplated, 
what  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of  such  an  unspeakable 
calamity ;  if  three  confederacies  were  formed  out  of  its  fragments,  do 
you  imagine  that  the  western  confederacy  would  consent  to  the  States 
including  the  public  lands,  holding  them  exclusively  for  themselves  ? 
Can  you  imagine  that  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
would  quietly  renounce  their  right  in  all  the  public  lands  west  of 
them  ?  No,  sir  !  No,  sir !  They  would  wade  to  their  knees  in 
blood  before  they  would  make  such  an  unjust  and  ignominious  sur- 
render. 

But  this  pretension^  unjust  to  the  old  States,  unequal  as  to  all, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  new  States  themselves,  in  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  put  forth,  if  it  were  recognized.  The  interest  of  the  new 
States  is  not  confined  to  the  lands  within  their  limits,  but  extends  to 
the  whole  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres.  Sanction  the  claims 
however,  and  they  are  cut  down  and  restricted  to  that  which  is  in- 
cluded in  their  own  boundaries.  Is  it  not  better  for  Ohio,  instead  of 
the  five  millions  and  a  half— for  Indiana,  instead  of  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions—or even  for  Illinois,  instead  of  the  thirty-one  or  thirty -two  mill- 
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ioDB — or  Missouri,  instead  of  the  thirty-eight  millions — within  their 
lespective  limits,  to  retain  their  interest  in  those  several  quantities, 
«nd  also  retain  their  interest,  in  common  with  the  other  members  of 
iie  Union,  in  the  countless  millions  of  acres  that  lie  west,  or  north- 
txrest,  beyond  them  ? 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  dbnsider  the  expediency  of  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  publig  lanHs  and  the  reasons  ai^signed  by 
the  land  committee,  in  their  report,  in  favor  of  that  measure.  They 
are  presented  there  in  formidable  detail,  and  spread  out  under  seven 
different  heads.  Let  us  examine  them  :  the  first  is,  <'  because  the 
new  States  have  a  clear  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  by  getting  the 
reduction  extended  to  the  article  of  revenue  chiefly  used  by  them.^^  Here 
is  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made  early  in  the  session  to  confound  the 
public  lands  with  foreign  imports,  which  was  so  successfully  exposed 
and  refuted  hy  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Will 
not  the  new  States  participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue,  in 
common  with  the  old  States,  without  touching  the  public  lands  ?  As 
far  as  they  are  consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  iipports,  will  they  not 
equally  share  the  benefit  with  the  old  States  ?  What  right,  over  and 
above  that  equal  participation,  have  the  new  States  to  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands  ?  As  States^  what  right,  much  less 
what  "  clear  right"  have  they  to  any  such  reduction  ?  In  their  sove- 
reign or  corporate  capacities,  what  right }  Have  not  all  the  stipula- 
tions between  them,  as  States j  and  the  general  government  been  fully 
complied  with  ?  Have  the  people  within  the  new  States,  consider- 
ed distinct  from  the  States  themselves,  any  right  to  such  reduction } 
Whence  is  it  derived  ?  They  went  there  in  pursuit  of.  their  own 
happiness.  They  bought  lands  from  the  public  because  it  was  their 
interest  to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Did  they,  be- 
cause they  purchased  some  land,  which  they  possess  peacefully,  ac- 
quire any,  and  what  right,  in  the  land  which  they  did  not  buy  ?  But 
it  may  be  argued,  that  by  settling  and  improving  these  lands,  the  ad- 
jacent public  lands  are  enhanced.  True ;  and  so  are  their  own.  The 
enhancement  of  the  public  lands  was  not  a  consequence  which  they 
went  there  to  produce,  but  i^as  a  collateral  efiect,  as  to  which  they 
were  passive.  The  public  does  not  seek  to  avail  itself  of  this  aug- 
mentation in  value,  by  augmenting  the  price.  It  leaves  that  where  it 
was ;  and  the  demand  for  reduction  is  made  in  behalf  of  those  who 
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say  their  labor  has  increased  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  and  Ab 
claim  to  reduction  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value!  The 
public,  like  all  other  landholders,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  the 
sale  of  a  part  would  communicate,  incidentally,  greater  value  upon 
the  residue.  And,  like  all  other  l^nd  proprietors,  it  has  the  right  to 
ask  more  for  that  residue,  but  it  does  not,  and  for  one,  I  should  be  as 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  existing  price  by  augmentation  as  by  reduc- 
tion. But  the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue  which  the  people 
of  the  new  States  chiefly  consume.  In  another  part  of  this  report  libe- 
ral grants  of  the  public  lands  are  recommended,  and  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  scouted, "because  it  it 
said  that  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  the  settlers  as  consu- 
mers, than  from  the  lands.  Here  it  seems  that  the  public  lands  are 
the  articles  of  revenue  chiefly  consumed  by  the  new  States. 

With  respect  to  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  they  are  open  to  the  purchaae 
alike  of  emigrants  from  the  old  States,  and  settlers  in  the  new.  As 
the  latter  have  most  generally  supplied  themselves  with  lands,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  interested  in  the  question 
of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  peculiar 
right  to  such  reduction  existing  in  the  new  States.  It  is  a  question 
common  to  all,  and  to  be  decided  in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Union. 


2.  **  Because  the  pnblic  debt  being  now  paid,  the  public  lands  are  entirely  released 
•from  the  pledge  thej  were  under  to  that  object^  and  are  free  to  receire  a  new  and 
liberal  dettinatuM,Jar  the  rdUfof  the  Statet  in  tt^uh  they  lie.** 


The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  conceded  to  be  near  at  hand  ; 
acid  it  is  admitted  that  the  public  lands,  being  liberated,  may  now  re- 
ce\ve  a  new  and  liberal  destination.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their 
proceeds  is  proposed  by  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures, and  which  I  shall  hereafler  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
more  particularly  to.  But  it  did  not  seem  just  to  that  committee, 
that  this  new  and  liberal  destination  of  them  should  be  restricted  ^'  for 
the  relief  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie,*'  exclusively,  but  should 
extend  to  all  the  States  indiscriminately  upon  principles  of  equitable 
distribution. 

3.  **  Because  nearly  one  hundred  minions  of  acres  of  the  land  now  in  market  ars 
the  refuse  of  sales  and  donations,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  are  of  very  lit* 
tie  actual  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  ia 
which  they  lie.*' 
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According  to  an  official  statement,  the  total  quantity  of  public  land 
which  has  been  surveyed  up  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  was  a  little 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  a 
large  proportion,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  one  hundred  millions 
of  acres  stated  in  the  land  report,  has  been  a  long  time  in  market, 
The  entire  quantity  which  has  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  States, 
up  to  the  same  day,  after  deducting  lands  relinquished  and  lands  re- 
verted to  the  United  States,  according  to  an  official  statement,  also, 
is  twenty-five  millions  two  hundred  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  acres.  *  Thus  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  during 
which  the  present  land  system  has  been  in  operation,  a  little  more 
than  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  have  been  sold,  not  averaging  a 
million  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  sur- 
veyed lands  remain  to  be  sold.  The  argument  of  the  report  of  the 
land  committee  assumes  that  ^  nearly  one  hundred  millions  are  the 
refuse  of  sales,  and  donations,"  are  of  very  little  actual  value,  and 
only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  in  which 
they  lie. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go — let  us  analyze*  What  do 
the  land  committee  mean  by  '^  refuse  land  ?"  Do  they  mean  worth- 
less, inferior,  rejected  land,  which  nobody  will  buy .  at  the  present 
government  price  ?  Let  us  look  at  facts,  and  make  them  our  guide. 
The  government  is  constantly  pressed  by  the  new  States  to  bring 
more  and  more  lands  into  the  market ;  to  extinguish  more  Indian  titles ; 
to  survey  more.  The  new  States  themselves  are  probably  urged 
to  operate  upon  the  general  govetnment  by  emigrants  and  settlers, 
who  see  still  before  them,  in  their  progress  west,  other  new  lands 
which  they  desire  The  general  government  yields  to  the  solicita- 
tions. It  throws  more  land  into  the  market,  and  it  is  annually  and 
daily  preparing  additional  surveys  of  firesh  lands.  It  has  thrown, 
and  is  preparing  to  throw  open  to  purchasers  already  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  And  now,  because  the  capacity  to 
purchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by  the  growth  of  our  population,  is  to-* 
tally  incompetent  to  absorb  this  immense  quantity,  the  government 
is  called  upon,  by  some  of  the  very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition 
of  this  vast  amount  to  sale,  to  consider  all  that  remains  unsold  as  re<r 
fuse  !  Twenty-five  millions  in  thirty-six  years  only  are  sold,  and  all 
the  rest  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  refuse^  Is  this  right  ?  If  there  had 
been  five  hundred  millions  in  market,  there  probably  would  not  h^y^ 
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been  more,  or  much  more  sold.  But  I  deoj  the  correctness  of  tlie 
conclusion  that  it  is  worthless  because  not  sold.  It  is  not  sold  be- 
cause there  were  not  people  to  buy  it.  You  must  have  gone  to  other 
countries,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  from  thence  peo* 
pie  to  buy  the  prodigious  quantity  which  you  ofiered  to  sell. 

Refuse  land  !  A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and  buys 
out  of  a  township  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy.  He  exhausts 
his  money.  Others  might  have  preferred  other  sections.  Other  sec- 
tions fhay  even  be  better  than  his.  He  can  with  no  more  propriety 
be  said  to  have  "  refused"  or  rejected  all  the  other  sections,  than  a 
man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty,  charms  and  accomplishments  of 
a  particular  lady,  marries  her,  can  be  said  to  have  rejected  or  refused 
all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Is  it  credible  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  there 
are  only  about  twenty 4ive  millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  and  that  all 
the  rest  is  refuse  ?  Take  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  that  State  probably  contains  the  greatest 
proportion  of  rich,  fertile  lands ;  more  than  Ohio,  more  than  Indiana, 
abounding  as  they  both  do  in  fine  lands.  Of  the  thirty-three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  public  lands  in  Illinois,  a  little  more  only  than  two 
millions  have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue  of  thirty-one  millions  all  re- 
fuse land  ^  Who  that  is  acquainted  in  the  west  can  assert  or  believe 
it  ?  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  unsold  lands  are  unsold 
because  of  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Doubtless  there  is  much 
inferior  land  remaining,  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best  of  lands  also. 
For  its  timber,  soil  water  power,  grazing,  minerals,  almost  all  land 
possesses  a  certain  value.  If  the  lands  unsold  are  refuse  and  worth- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  why  are  they  sought 
after  with  so  much  avidity  ?  If  in,  our  hands  they  are  good  for  noth- 
mg,  what  more  would  they  be  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  new  States  ? 
"  Only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers  !"  What  settlers  would  thank  you  ? 
what  settlers  would  not  scorn  a  gift  otrefusBy  worthless  land  ?  If  you 
mean  to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable ;  be  manly  in  your 
generosity. 

But  lei  us  examine  a  little  closer  this  idea  of  refuse  land.  If  then^ 
be  any  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  lai^  quantities,  that  State 
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would  be  Ohio.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  new  States.  There  the  pub- 
lic lands  have  remained  longer  exposed  in  the  market.  But  there 
we  find  only  five  millions  and  a  half  to  be  sold.  And  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  account  of  sales  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  that  State  made  during  the  present  year.  It  is  in  a  paper,  entitled 
the  <'  Ohio  Republican,"  published  at  Zanesville  the  26th  May,  1832. 
The  article  is  headed  '^  refuse  land,"  and  it  states :  '^  It  has  suited 
the  interest  of  some  to  represent  the  lands  of  the  United  States  which 
have  remained  in  market  for  many  years,  as  mere  ^  refuse'  which 
cannot  be  sold ;  and  to  urge  a  rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the  ces- 
sion of  the  residue  in  a  short  period,  to  the  States  in  which  they  are 
situated.  It  is  strongly  urged  against  this  plan  that  it  is  a  specula- 
ting project,  which,  by  alienating  a  large  quantity  of  land  from  t^ie 
United  States,  will  cause  a  great  increase  of  price  to  actual  settlers, 
in  a  few  years — instead  of  their  being  able  forever,  as  it  may  be  said 
is  the  case  under  the  present  system  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  farm 
at  a  reasonable  price.  To  show  how  far  the  lands  unsold  are^m 
bemg  worthless,  we  copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  statement 
of  recent  sales  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  districts  in 
the  west.  The  sales  at  the  Zanesville  land  office  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  {Hesent  year  have  been  as  follows:  January, 
$7,120  80,  February  $8,642  67,  March  $11,744  75,  April  $9,209 
19,  and  since  the  first  of  the  present  month  about  $9,000  worth 
have  been  sold,  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  40  acre  lots."  And 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act,  passed  at  this  season,  authoriz- 
ing sales  of  forty  acres,  will  from  the  desire  to  make  additions  to 
ftrms,  and  to  settle  young  members  of  fiunilies,  increase  the  sales  very 
much,  at  least  during  this  year. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinois  last  SeJI  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  this  refuse  land,  at  the  minimum  price,  for  which 
he  has  lately  refused  $6  per  acre.  An  officer  of  this  body,  now  in 
my  eye,  purchased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  refuse  land  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  at  second  or  third  hand,  entered  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  is  now  estimated  at  $1,900.  It  is  a  business,  a  very 
profitable  business,  at  which  fortunes  are  made  in  the  new  States,  to 
purchase  these  refuse  lands,  and,  without  improving  them,  to  sell 
them  at  large  advances. 

Far  fi^m  being  discouraged  by  the  fact  of  so  much  surveyed  public 
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land  remaining  unsold,  vre  8hould  rejoice  that  this  bountiful  resource, 
possessed  by  our  country,  remains  in  almost  undiminished  quantity, 
notwithstanding  so  many  new  and  flourishing  States  have  sprung  up 
in  the  wilderness,  and  so  many  thousands  of  families  have  been  ac- 
commodated. It  might  be  otherwise,  if  the  puUic  land  was  dealt  out 
by  government  with  a  sparing,  grudging,  griping  hand.  But  they 
are  liberally  offered,  in  exhaustless  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices, 
enriching  individuals,  and  tending  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
country.  The  two  important  facts  brought  forward  and  emphatical- 
ly dwelt  on  by  the  committee  of  manufactures,  stand  in  their  full 
force,  unafiected  by  anything  stated  in  the  report  of  the  land  commit- 
tee. These  facts  must  carry  conviction  to  every  unbiassed  mind  that 
will  deliberately  consider  them.  The  first  is,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
new  States,  far  outstripping  the  old,  averaging  annually  an  increase 
ofeight  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  doubling  of  course  in  twelve  years. 
One  of  these  States,  Illinois,  full  of  refuse  land,  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  i  Would  this  astonishing  growth 
take  place  if  the  lands  were  too  high  or  all  the  good  land  sold  ?  The 
other  fact  is,  the  vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales :  in  1830,  rising  of 
three  millions.  Since  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures, 
the  returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  millions.  They  were  in  fact  $3,566,127  94! 
Their  progressive  increase  baffles  all  calculation.  Would  this  hap- 
pen, if  the  price  were  too  high  ? 

It  is  argued  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  sections  is 
various ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  fix  the  same  pric«  for  all. 
The  variety  in  the  quality,  situation,  and  advantages  of  different  tracts, 
is  no  doubt  great.  After  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  classification, 
there  would  still  remain  very  great  diversity  in  the  tracts  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  This  is  the  law  of  nature.  The  presumption  of 
inferiority,  and  of  refuse  land,  founded  upon  the  length  of  time  that 
the  land  has  been  in  market,  is  denied,  for  reasons  ahready  stated. 
The  offer,  at  public  auction,  of  all  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  previ- 
ous to  their  being  sold  at  private  sale,  provides  in  some  degree  for  the 
variety  in  the  value,  since  each  purchaser  pushes  the  land  up  to  the 
price  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  command.  But  if 
the  price  demanded  by  government  is  not  too  high  for  the  good  land, 
(and  no  one  can  believe  it,)  why  not  wait  until  that  is  sold  before  any 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  bad  ?    And  that  will  not  be  sold  for 
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many  years  to  come.  It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to  bring  the  price 
of  good  land  down  to  the  standard  of  the  bad,  as  it  is  alledged  to  be 
to  carry  the  latter  up  to  that  of  the  former.  Until  the  good  land  is 
sold  there  will  be  no  purchasers  of  the  bad :  for,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  a  discreet  farmer  would 
rather  give  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first  rate  land,  than 
accept  refuse  and  worthless  land  as  a  present. 

*'  4.  Because  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  federal  title  within  their  limits  is  neces- 
Aary  to  tne  independence  of  the  new  States,  to  their  equality  with  the  elder  States ;  Co 
the  development  of  their  resources ;  to  the  nUffection  of  their  soil  to  taxatiom,  cmH- 
vation  and  settlement^  and  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  their  jurisdiction  and  soTer- 
cignty." 

All  this  is  mere  assertion  and  declamation.  The  general  gorern* 
ment  at  a  moderate  price,  is  selling  the  public  land  as  fast  as  it  can  find 
purchasers.  Th^  new  States  are  populating  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity ;  their  condition  is  now  much  more  eligible  than  that  of  some 
of  the  old  States.  Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confissSi  is,  in 
internal  improvement  and  some  other  respects,  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  her  elder  sister  and  neighbor,  Kentucky.  How  have  her  growth 
and  prosperity,  her  independence,  her  equality  with  the  elder  States, 
the  development  of  her  resources,  the  taxation,  cultivation,  and  set- 
tlement of  her  soil,  or  the  proper  enjoyment  of  her  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty,  been  affected  or  impaired  by  the  federal  title  within  her 
limits  ?  The  federal  title !  It  has  been  a  source  of  blessings  and  of 
bounties,  but  not  one  of  real  grievance.  As  to  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  exemption  for  five  years  of  those 
sold  to  individuals,  if  the  public  land  belonged  to  the  new  States, 
would  they  tax  it  ?  And  as  to  the  latter  exemption,  it  is  paid  for  by 
the  general  government,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  compacts ; 
and  it  is  moreover,  beneficial  to  the  new  States  themselves,  by  hold- 
ing out  a  motive  to  emigrants  to  purchase  and  settle  within  their 
limits. 

**  B,  Because  the  ramified  machinery  of  the  land  office  department,  and  the  own- 
ership of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  j^neral  govern- 
ment into  the  heart  and  comert  of  the  new  States,  and  subjects  their  ptikp  to  tbo 
danger  of  a  foreign  and  powerful  influence.^' 

A  foreign  and  powerful  influence !  The  federal  government  a  for^ 
eign  government !  And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control  over  the 
national  property,  for  the  benefit  ci  the  whole  people  ci  the  United 
States,  a  deprecated  penetration  into  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new 
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States^  As  to  the  calamity  of  the  land  offices,  "which  are  held  withf 
in  them,  I  believe  that  is  not  regarded  by  the  people  of  those  States 
with  quite  as  much  horror  as  it  is  by  the  land  committee.  They 
justly  consider  that  they  ought  to  hold  those  offices  themselves,  and 
that  no  persons  ought  to  be  sent  from  the  other  foreign  States  of  this 
Union  to  fill  them.  Artd,  if  the  number  of  the  offices  were  increased, 
it  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  grievous  addition  to  the 
calamity. 

But  what  do  the  land  committee  mean  by  the  authority  of  this 
foreign,  federal  government  ?  Surely  they  do  not  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  federal  government.  And  yet  the  final  settlement  of  the  land 
question  will  have  efiected  but  little  in  expelling  its  authority  from 
the  bosoms  of  the  new  States.  Its  action  will  still  remain  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  and  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new  States  will  still  be 
invaded  by  post-offices  and  post-masters,  and  post-roads,  and  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and  various  other  modifications  of  its  power. 

"  Because  the  sum  of  0425,000,000  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  new  States  and 
Territories,  by  the  sale  of  their  soil,  at  01  26  per  acre,  is  unconscionable  and  im- 
practicable— such  as  never  can  be  paid— and  the  bare  attempt  to  raise  which,  muat 
drain,  exhaust  and  impoverish  these  States,  and  give  birth  to  the  feelings,  which  a 
sense  of  injustice  and  oppression  never  fail  to  excite,  and  the  excitement  of  which 
should  be  so  carefully  avoided  in  a  confederacy  of  free  States.** 

In  another  part  of  their  report  the  committee  say,  speaking  of  the 
immense  revenue  alledged  to  be  derivable  firom  the  public  lands, 
"  this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  $425,000,000,  for  the  lands  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  at  $1,363,589,- 
691  for  the  whole  federal  domain.  Such  cAtmenca/ calculations  pre- 
clude the  propriety  of  argumentative  answers."  Well,  if  these  cal- 
culations are  all  chimerical,  there  is  no  danger  firom  the  preservation 
of  the  existing  land  system  of  draining,  exhausting  and  impoverish- 
ing the  new  States,  and  of  exciting  them  to  rebellion. 

The  manufacturing  committee  did  not  state  what  the  public  lands 
would,  m  hciy  produce.  They  could  not  state  it.  It  is  hardly  a 
subject  of  approximate  estimate.  The  committee  stated  what  would 
be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands ; 
what,  at  one-half  of  that  price  ;  and  added  that,  although  there  might 
be  much  land  that  would  never  sell  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre,  ^<'as  fresh  lands  are  brous;ht  into  market  and  exposed  to  sale  at 
auction,  many  of  them  sell  at  prices  exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
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tcr  per  acre."  .  They  concluded  by  remarking  that  the  least  fevora- 
ble  view  of  regarding  them  was  to  consider  them  a  capital  yielding 
an  annuity  of  three  millions  of  dollars  at  this  time  ;  that,  in  a  few 
years,  that  annuity  would  probably  be  doubled,  and  that  the  capital 
might  then  be  assumed  as  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  drawn  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
it  will  be  contributed,  not  by  citizens  of  the  States  alone  in  which 
they  are  situated,  but  by  emigrants  from  hl\  the  States.  And  it  will 
be  raised,  not  in  a  single  year,  but  in  a  long  series  of  years.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  have  paid,  in  one  year, 
the  millions  that  have  been  raised  in  that  State  by  the  sale  of  public 
lands ;  but  in  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  payment  has 
been  made,  not  onl^  without  impoverishing,  but  with  the  constantly 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Such,  Mr.  President^  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  conmiittee  for  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Some  of  them  If  ad  been 
anticipated  and  refuted  in  the  report  of  the  manufacturing  committee ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  now  shown  the  insolidity  of  the  residue. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consideration  urged  in  that  report  against 
any  large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  tendency  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  landed  property  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in 
the  western  States  especially.  That  such  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence,  no  man  can  doubt  who  will  seriously  reflect  upon  such 
a  measure  as  that  of  throwing  into  market,  immediately,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  acres,  and  at  no  distant  period  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  millions  more,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  land  committee  (Mr.  King,)  had 
relied  upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have  presented 
a  report  far  less  objectionable  than  that  which  he  has  made.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  the  hand  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Benton,)  is  as  visible  in  the  composition  as  if  his  name 
had  been  subscribed  to  the  instrument.  We  hear  again,  in  this  pa- 
per, of  that  which  we  have  so  often  heard  repeated  before  in  debate,  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri — the  sentiments  of  Edmund  Burke.  And 
what  was  the  statfe  of  things  in  England,  to^  which  those  sentiments 
were  applied. 
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England  has  too  little  land,  and  too  many  people.  America  has  too 
much  land,  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and  wants  peo- 
ple. The  British  crown  had  owned,  for  many  generations,  large 
bodies  of  land,  preserved  for  game  and  forest  from  which  but  smail 
revenues  were  derived.  It  was  proposed  to  sell  out  the  crown  lands, 
that  they  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  royal  family 
should  be  placed  on  the  civil  list.  Mr.  Burke  supported  the  propo- 
sition by  convincing  arguments.  But  what  analogy  is  there  between 
the  crown  lands  of  the  British  sovereign,  and  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  ?  Are  they  here  locked  up  from  the  people,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  their  game  or  timber,  excluded  from  sale  ?  Are  not  they 
freely  exposed  in  market,  to  all  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices  ? 
The  complaint  is,  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough,  in  other  words, 
that  people  are  not  multiplied  vapidly  enough  to  buy  them.  Pa- 
tience, gentlemen  of  the  land  committee,  patience !  The  new  States 
are  daily  rising  in  power  and  importance.  Some  of  them  are  already 
great  and  flourishing  members  of  the  confederacy.  And,  if  you  will 
only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and  quiet  operation  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  the  wilderness  will  quickly  teem  with  people,  and  be 
filled  with  the  monuments  of  civilization. 

The  report  of  the  land  conrimittee  proceeds  to  notice  and  to  animad- 
vert upon  certain  opinions  of  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
tained in  his  annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  connect  them  with  some 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  of  manufactures. 
That  report  has  before  been  the  subject  of  repeated  commentary  in 
the  Senate,  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  of  much  misrepresen- 
tation and  vituperation  in  the  public  press.  Mr.  Rush  showed  me 
the  rough  draft  of  that  report,  and  I  advised  him  to  expunge  the 
paragraphs  in  question,  because  I  foresaw  that  they  would  be  mis- 
represented, and  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust  accusation.  But 
knowing  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  believing  in  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  he  presented,  and  confiding  in  the  candor  of  a  just  pub- 
lic, lie  resolved  to  retain  the  paragraphs.  I  cannot  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Rush  and 
me,  and  of  his  having,  against  my  suggestions,  retained  the  para- 
graphs in  question,  because  these  facts  were  all  stated  by  Mr.  Rush 
himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  late  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, representing^the  district  in  which  I  reside,  which  letter, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  was  published  in  the  western  papers. 
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1  shall  say  nothing  in  defence  of  myself— nothing  to  disprove  the 
char^  of  niy  cherishing  unfriendly  feelings  and  sentiments  towards 
any  part  of  the  west.  If  the  public  acts  in  which  I  have  participa- 
ted ;  if  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  whole  life  will  not  refute  such  an 
imputation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would  refute  it. 

But  I  will  say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late  pa- 
triotic and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for  himself;  and 
I  wHl  vindicate  his  official  opinions  from  the  erroneous  glosses  and 
interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  an  official  report  which  will  long  remain  a  monument 
of  his  ability,  was  surveying  with  a  statesman's  eye  the  condition  of 
America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  Protective  Policy — the 
American  system.  He  spoke  of  the  limited  vocations  of  our  society, 
and  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the  means  of  increasing  subsis- 
tence, comfort  and  wealth.  He  noticed  the  great  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  want 
of  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  inexpediency  of  all  blindly 
Pushing  to  the  same  universal  employment,  and  the  policy  of  dividing 
ourselves  into  various  pursuits.     He  say;5 : 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  remote  lands  of  the  United  States  are  sellin;  and  set- 
tling, whilst  it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  ^palation 
of  tne  country,  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does  not  increase  capital  in  the 
same  proportion.  •  •  ♦  Anything  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this  tendency 
to  diffusion  from  mnning  too  far  and  too  lons^  into  an  extreme^  can  scarcely  prove 
otherwise  than  salutary.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  the  population  of  these,  (a  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  including  some  western  Sutes,)  not  yet  redundant  in  fact, 
though  appearing  to  be  so,  under  this  legislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remain 
ftxed  m  more  instances,  as  it  probably  would  be  by  extending  the  motives  to  manii« 
facturing  labor,  it  is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the 
more  rapid  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  next  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  ex- 
rets  of  its  agricultural  population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not 
imagined  that  it  ever  would  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirably  to  turn  this 
firtam  of  emigration  aside ;  but  resources,  opened  through  the  influence  of  the 
laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  already  sufficiently 
peopled  to  enter  upon  them,  might  operate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  uaefnlly 
lessen,  its  absorbing  force.** 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  view  adverse  to  the 
west,  or  unfavorable  to  its  interests  }  Mr.  Rush  is  arguing  on  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  the  incitement  to 
emigration  produced  by  our  laws.  Does  he  propose  to  change  those 
laws  in  that  particular  ?  Does  he  propose  any  new  measure  }  So  far  • 
from  suggesting  any  alteration  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  public 
lands  are  sold,  he  expressly  says  that  it  is  not  desirable,  if  it  were 
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practicable,  to  turn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside.  Leaving  all  the 
laws  in  full  force,  and  all  the  motives  to  emigration,  arising  from  fer- 
tile and  cheap  lands,  untouched,  he  recommends  the  encouragement 
pf  a  ne\r  branch  of  business,  in  which  all  the  Union,  the  west  as  well 
as  the  rest,  is  interested ;  thus  presenting  an  option  to  population  to  en- 
gage in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  at  its  own  discretion.  And  does 
such  an  option  afford  just  ground  of  complaint  to  any  one  ?  Is  it  not 
an  advantage  to  all  ?  Do  the  land  committee  desire  (I  am  snre  they  do 
not)  to  create  starvation  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  that  emigrants  may 
be  forced  into  another  ?  If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a 
multiplication  of  human  employments,  by  which,  as  its  certain  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence  and  com- 
fort. The  objection  to  Mr.  Rush,  then,  is,  that  he  looked  at  his  whole 
country,  and  at  all  parts  of  it ;  and  that,  whilst  he  desired  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  west  to  advance  undisturbed,  he  wished  to  buildup, 
on  deep  foundations,  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Rush  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  never  would  emigrate  ;  and  that  emigration,  under  the  best  aus- 
pices, was  far  from  being  unattended  with  evil.  There  are  moral, 
physical,  pecuniary  obstacles  to  all  emigration ;  and  these  will  increase 
as  the  good  vacant  lands  of  the  west  are  removed,  by  intervening  set- 
tlements further  and  further  from  society,  as  it  is  now  located.  It  is, 
I  believe.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pronounces  that  of  all  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal creation,  man  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  uprooted  and  transferred 
to  a  distant  country ;  and  he  was  right.  Space  itself— mountains,  and 
seas,  and  rivers,  are  impediments.  The  want  of  pecuniary  means — 
the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  subsistence  and  transportation  of  a  family, 
is  no  slight  circumstance.  When  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
(and  how  few,  comparatively,  can  surmount  them,)  the  greatest  of 
all  remains — that  of  being  torn  from  one's  natal  spot — separated  for- 
ever from  the  roof  under  which  the  companions  of  his  childhood  were 
sheltered,  from  the  trees  which  |iave  shaded  him  from  summer's  heats, 
the  spring  from  whose  gushing  fountain  he  has  drunk  in  his  youth, 
the  tombs  that  hold  the  precious  relic  of  his  venerated  ancestors  ! 

But  I  have  said  that  the  land  committee  had  attempted  to  con- 
found the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rush  with  some  of  the  reasoning  em- 
ployed by  the  committee  of  manufactures  against  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.   What  is  that  reasoning  ?    Here 
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it  is ;  it  will  speak  for  itself;  and  without  a  single  conunent  will  de- 
monstrate how  different  it  is  from  that  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  unexceptionable  as  that  has  been  shown  to  be. 

"The  greatest  emigration  (says  the  manufacturing  committee)  that  is  believed 
now  to  take  place  from  any  of  the  States,  is  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
The  effects  or  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  land^  would  be— Ist.,  to 
lessen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  three  States  ;  2d.,  to  diminish  their  interest  in 
the  pablic  domain,  as  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Stales  :  and  3d.,  to 
offer  what  wonld  operate  as  a  bounty  to  further  emigration  from  those  Stales,  occa- 
sioning more  and  more  lands,  situated  witliin  them,  to  be  thrown  into  the  market, 
thereby  not  only  lessening  the  value  of  their  lands,  but  draining  them  both  of  their 
population  and  labor." 

There  are  good  men  in  different  parts,  but  especially  in  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  Union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard  lightly  this 
vast  national  property ;  who  have  been  persuaded  that  the  people  of 
the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  it ;  and  who  be- 
lieve that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  present  care  and  preservation.  But  these  are  radical  mistakes. 
The  great  body  of  the  west  are  satisfied — ^perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  public  lands.  They  would  indeed  like, 
and  are  entitled  to,  a  more  liberal  expenditure  among  them  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales.  For  this  provision  is  made  by  the  bill  to  which 
I  will  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  the  great  body 
of  the  west  have  not  called  for,  and  understand  too  well  their  real 
interest  to  desire  any  essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey,  sale, 
or  price  of  the  lands.  There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by  demsr* 
gogues,  who  desire  change ;  and  what  system  is  there,  what  govern- 
ment, what  order  of  human  society,  that  a  few  do  not  desire  change  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  admirable  properties  of  the  existing  system,  that  it 
contains  within  itself  and  carries  along  principles  of  conservation  and 
safety.  In  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  States  become  identified 
with  the  old,  in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in  interest.  Now,  Ohio  is 
as  sound  as  any  old  State  in  the  Union,  in  all  her  views  relating  to 
the  public  lands.  She  feels  that  her  share  in  the  exterior  domain  is 
n^uch  more  important  than  would  be  an  exclusive  right  to  the  few 
millions  of  acres  left  unsold,  within  her  limits,  accompanied  by  a  vir- 
tual surrender  of  her  interest  in  all  the  other  public  lands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  the  people  of  the  other 
new  States,  left  to  their  own  unbiassed  sense  of  equity  and  justice, 
would  form  the  same  judgment.  They  cannot  believe  that  what  they 
ha?e  not  bought,  what  remains  the  property  of  themselves  and  all 
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their  brethren  of  the  United  States,  in  common,  belongs  to  them  ex« 
clusively.  But  if  I  am  mistaken — if  they  have  been  deceived  by 
erroneous  impressions  on  their  mind,  made  by  artful  men,  as  the  sales 
proceed,  and  the  land  is  exhausted,  and  their  population  increased, 
like  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  vflW  feel  that  their  true  interest  points  to 
their  remaining  copartners  in  the  whole  national  domain,  instead  of 
bringing  forward  an  unfounded  pretension  to  the  inconsiderable  rem- 
nant which  will  be  then  left  in  their  own  limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  something,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  munufac- 
tures  for  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  committee  say  that  this  fund  is  not  wanted  by  the  general  go- 
vernment ;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  from  present 
appearances,  to  be  speedily  disturbed  ;  and  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  against  an  enormous 
surplus  in  the  treasury.  While  this  ia  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  States  are  in  want  of,  and  can  most  beneficially  use, 
that  very  surplus  with  which  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  are  limited  ;  those  of  the  States  are 
ample.  If  those  limited  powers  authorised  an  application  of  the  fund 
to  some  objects,  perhaps  there  are  some  others,  of  more  importance, 
to  which  the  powers  of  the  States  would  be  more  competent,  or  to 
which  they  may  apply  a  more  provident  care. 

But  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  at  last  is  but  one 
government  of  the  same  people.  In  form  they  are  two,  in  substance 
one.  They  both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  obligation  to  promote 
by  all  the  powers  with  which  they  are  respectively  entrusted,  the 
happiness  of  the  people ;  and  the  people  in  their  turn,  owe  respect 
and  allegiance  to  both.  Maintaining  these  relations,  there  should  be 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other  afforded  by  these  two  systems.  When 
the  States  are  full-handed,  and  the  coffers  of  the  general  government 
are  empty,  the  States  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  many  of  them  did,  most  promptly  and  patriotically,  during 
the  late  war.  When  the  conditions  of  the  parties  are  reversed,  as  is 
now  the  case,  the  States  wanting  what  is  almost  a  burthen  to  the 
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general  goy^rnment,  the  duty  of  this  government  is  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  the  SUtes. 

They  were  views  like  these  which  induced  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  propose  the  plan  of  distribution  contained  in  the  bill  now 
ander  consideration, ,  For  one,  however,  I  will  again  repeat  the  de- 
claration, which  I  made  early  in  the  session,  that  I  unite  cordially 
with  those  who  condemn  the  application  of  any  principle  of  distribu* 
tion  among  the  several  States,  to  surplus  revenue  derived  ^m  taxa- 
tion. I  think  income  derived  from  taxation  stands  upon  ground  totally 
distinct  from  that  which  is  received  from  the  public  lands.  Congress 
can  prevent  the  accumulation,  at  least  for  any  considerable  tinrie,  of 
revenue  from  duties,  by  suitable  legislation,  lowering  or  augmenting 
the  imposts ;  but  it  cannot  stop  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  without 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  intolerable  power.  The  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  the  public  lands  are  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  which  they  possess  over  taxation  and  the  money  produced  by  it. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  1st  —the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
the  distribution.  By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourtb 
article  of  the  constitution,  Congress  ^^  have  power  to  dispose  of^  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States."  The  power  of  disposition  is 
plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is  not  limited  to  a  specified 
object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  applicable  to  any  object  or 
purpose  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  deem  fit,  acting  under 
its  high  responsibility. 

The  government  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.  litay  it  noi 
apply  the  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries  to  any  object  which 
the  good  of  the  Union  may  seem  to  indicate  ?  If  there  be  a  restraint 
in  the  constitution,  where  is  it — ^what  is  it  ? 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  the  idei^ 
of  its  possessing  full  powers  over  the  public  lands.  They  have  beei^ 
freely  granted,  from  time  to  time,  to  communities  and  individui^ls,  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  To  States  for  education,  interpal  im*- 
provements,  public  buildings ;  to  corporations  for  education ;  to  the 
deaf  and  duihb ;  to  the  cultivators  of  the  ojive  and  the  vine  ^  tq  pr^ 
•mptioners ;  to  General  Lafayette,  &c. 
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The  deeds  from  the  ceding  States,  far  from  opposing,  fully  wanunt 
the  distribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  ^^  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  be- 
come, or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alli- 
ance of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive."  The  cession  was  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  States.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  fund  must  be 
retained  in  the  common  treasury,  and  thence  paid  out.  But  by  the  biD 
reported,  it  will  come  into  the  common  treasury,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion how  it  shall  be  subsequently  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
suck  of  the  United  States  as  compose  the  confederacy,  is  one  of 
modus  only.  Whether  the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment directly,  or  is  paid  out  upon  some  equal  and  just  principle  to  the 
States,  to  be  disbursed  by  them,  cannot  a^ctthe  right  of  distribution. 
If  the  general  government  retained  the  power  of  ultimate  disburse- 
ment, it  could  execute  it  only  by  suitable  agents ;  and  what  agency  is 
more  suitable  than  that  of  the  States  themselves  ?  If  the  States  ex- 
pend the  money,  as  the  biU  contemplates,  the  expenditure  will,  in 
effect,  be  a  disbursement  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  although  the 
several  States  are  organs  of  the  expenditure ;  for  the  whole  and  all 
^e  parts  are  identical.  And  whatever  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  parts  necessarily  contributes  in  the  same  measure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  The  great  question  should  be.  Is  the  distribution  upon 
equal  and  just  principles  ?     And  this  brings  me  to  consider, 

2d.  The  terms  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee of  nuuKifactures.  The  bill  proposes  a  division  of  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  sveral  States  compo- 
sing the  Union,  according  to  their  federal  representative  population^ 
as  ascertained  by  the  last  census ;  and  it  provides  for  new  States  that 
may  hereafter  be  admitted  mto  the  Union.  The  basis  of  the  distribu*^ 
tion,  therefore,  is  derived  frem  the  constitution  itself,  which  has 
adopted  the  same  rule  m  respect  to  representation  and  direct  taxes. 
None  could  be  more  just  and  equitable. 

1 

But  it  has  beeu  contended  m  the  land  report,  that  the  reTolutionaiy 
States  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  distribution.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  because  the  consideration  fbr 
them  was  paid  out  of  the  conmion  treasury,  and  was  consequently 
contributed  by  all  the  States.    Nor  has  the  objection,  any  just  founda*- 
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Hod  when  applied  to  the  public  lands  derived  from  Virginia  and  die 
other  ceding  States  ;  became  by  the  terms  of  the  deeds  the  eessions 
were  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States.  The  ceding 
States  having  made  no  exception  of  any  State,  what  right  has  the 
general  government  to  interpolate  in  the  deeds,  and  now  create  an 
exception  ?  The  general  government  is  a  mere  trustee,  holding  the 
domain  in  virtue  of  those  ,deeds,  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  they  expressly  describe  ;  and  it  is  bound  to  execute  the  trust 
accordingly.  But  how  is  the  fund  produced  by  the  public  lands  now 
expended  ?  It  comes  into  the  common  treasury,  and  is  disbursed  for 
the  common  benefit,  without  exception  of  any  State.  The  l)iil  only 
proposes  to  substitute  to  that  object,  now  no  longer  necessary,  another 
and  more  useful  common  object.  The  general  application  of  the  fund 
will  continue,  under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  although  the  particular 
purposes  may  be  varied. 

The  equity  of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  it  respects  the  two  class- 
es of  States,  the  old  and  the  new,  must  be  manifest  to  the  Senate. 
It  proposes  to  assign  to  the  new  States,  besides  the  five  per  cent 
stipulated  for  in  their  several  compacts  with  the  general  government, 
the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  proceeds.  Assuming 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  year,  amounting  Xo  $3,566,127  94,  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  shows  the 
sum  that  each  of  the  seven  new  States  would  receive.  They  have 
complained  of  the  exemption  firom  taxation  of  the  public  lands  sold 
by  the  general  government  for  five  years  alter  the  sale.  If  that  ex*- 
emption  did  not  exist,  and  they  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  taxing 
UK»e  lands,  as  the  average  increase  of  their  population  is  only  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  additional  revenue  which  they 
would  raise  would  only  be  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  State  now  collecting  a  revenue  of  $100,000  per  an- 
num, would  collect  only  $108,500,  if  it  were  to  tax  the  lands  recent- 
ly sold.  But  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  each  of  the  seven  new 
States  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distribvtive  share,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue* 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent,  to  the  new  State?, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  unjust  towards 
the  old  States.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as  they  populate  much 
hatter  than  the  old  States,  and  as  the  last  census  is  to  govern  in  the 
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apportionmeDt,  they  ought  to  receive  more  than  the  old  States.  If 
they  receive  too  much  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  it  may  be 
neutralized  by  the  end  of  it. 

After  the  deduction  shall  have  been  naade  of  the  fifteen  per  cent, 
allotted  to  the  new  States,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-four  States,  old  and  new,  composing  the  Union.  What  each 
of  the  States  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  table  annexed  to  the  re- 
port. Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year  as  the  standard,  there 
must  be  added  one-sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in  that  table  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  several  States. 

If  the  power  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  distribution  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  so. 
They,  are  education,  internal  improvements,  and  colonization — all 
great  and  beneficent  objects — all  national  in  their  nature.  No  mind 
can  be  cultivated  and  improved ;  no  work  of  internal  improvement 
can  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  nor  any  person  of  col<» 
transported  from  any  of  its  ports,  in  which  the  whole  Union  is  not 
interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parts. 

The  States,  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its  own  policy 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  will  prefer,  periiaps,  to 
apply  the  fund  io  the  extinction  of  debt,  now  burdensome,  created  for 
internal  improvement ;  some  to  new  objects  of  internal  improvement ; 
others  to  education ;  and  others  again  to  colonization.  It  may  be 
supposed  possible  that  the  States  will  divert  the  fund  from  the  speci- 
fied purposes :  but  against  such  a  misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  the  security  which  arises  out  of  their,  presumed  good  fiuth ; 
and,  in  the  second,  the  power  to  withhold  subsequent,  if  there  hat 
been  any  abuse  in  previous  appropriations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power  in 
respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  not  being  a  question  at  this 
time,  the  real  inquiry  is,  have  the  States  themselves  any  such  power  ? 
For  it  is  to  the  States  that  the  subject  is  referred.  The  evil  of  a  free 
black  population  is  not  restricted  to  particular  States,  but  extends  to 
and  is  felt  by  all.     It  is  not,  therefore,  the  slave  question,  but  totally 
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diBtipct  from  and  uncoDnected  with  it  I  have  heretof(Are  often  ex- 
pressed my  perfiect  conviction  that  the  general  government  has  do 
constitutional  power  which  it  can  exercise  in  regard  to  African  sla^ 
very.  That  conviction  remains  unchanged.  The  States  in  which 
slavery  is  tolerated,  have  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  subject.  But  the  slave  States  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  African  colonization.  Several  of  them  have  sig- 
nified their  approbation  of  it.  The  le^slature  of  Kentucky,  I  believe 
unanimously,  recommended  the  encouragement  of  colonization  to 
Congress. 

Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years,  that  the 
operation  of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fund  is  to  be  withdrawn  and 
^>plied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there  be  no  war, 
Congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  money  has  been  beneficially  expended,  and  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  distribution. 

Three  reports  have  been  made,  on  this  great  subject  of  the  puUie 
lands,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  besides  that  of  the  See*- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement — two  in  the  Senate  and 
one  in  the  House.  All  three  of  them  agree,  1st,  In  the  preservation 
of  the  control  of  the  general  government  over  the  public  lands ;  and 
2d,  They  concur  in  rejecting  the  plan  of  a  cession  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  land  conomittee  of  the  Senate  propose  an  assignment  of 
fifteen  per  cent  oi  the  nett  proceeds,  besides  the  five  per  cent,  stipu- 
lated in  the  compacts,  (making  together  twenty  per  cent.)  to  the  new 
States,  and  nothing  to  the  old. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  the  Senate,  after  an  allotment 
of  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  new  States,  propose  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  residue  among  all  the  States,  old  and  new, 
upon  equitable  principles. 

The  Senate's  land  committee,  besides  the  proposal  of  a  distribution, 
restricted  to  the  new  States,  recommends  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  price  of  ^^  ^esh  lands,"  to  a  minimum  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  and 
to  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  which  have  been  five  years  or  op- 
wards  in  market. 
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The  land  committee  of  the  House  is  opposed  to  all  distributioDy 
general  or  partial^  and  recommends  a  redaction  of  the  price  to  one 
dollar  per  acre. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  and  shall 
be  done.  We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflections,  and  by  ezbting 
«igns,  of  the  duty  of  communicating  strength  and  energy  to  the  glori- 
ous Union  which  now  encircles  our  favored  country.  Amoi^  the 
ties  which  bind  us  together,  the  public  domain  merits  high  considera^ 
tion.  And  if  we  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  that 
great  resource,  among  the  several  States,  for  the  important  objects 
which  have  been  enumerated,  a  new  and  powerful  bond  of  aflfecdon 
and  of  interest  will  be  added.  The  States  will  feel  and  recognize  the 
operation  of  the  general  government,  not  merely  in  power  and  bur- 
dens, but  in  benefactions  and  blessings.  And  the  general  government 
in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  it  dis^ 
penses  to  the  States,  the  benefits  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  of  greater  facility  in  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course, and  of  the  purification  of  the  population  of  our  country,  them- 
selves the  best  parental  sources  of  national  character,  national  Union, 
and  national  greatnes^.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  particular 
proposition  now  under  consideration,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  may  be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  subject ; 
that  it  may  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  immehse  national  prop- 
erty ;  and  that,  preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  will  of  the  whole, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  transmitted,  as  a  sacred 
And  inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  blessing 
for  ages  to  come. 
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ON  INTRODUCING  THE  COMPROMISE  BILL. 
In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States,  Februart  12,  1833. 


[The  election  of  General  JACcgoir  to  the  Presidency  for  a  eecond  term  took  place 
in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  immediately  thereafter,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  aasam- 
ed,  by  the  formal  edict  of  a  regular  ConTention  of  her  people,  to  niiUify  and  make 
void  the  Tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that,  being  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  American  Manufactures,  they  were  unconstitutional  and  in- 
valid. General  Jackson  promptly  issued  a  vigorous  Proclamation,  denouncing  the 
act  as  rebellious  and  treasonable,  and  declaring  that  he  should  use  all  the  power 
entrusted  to  him  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  cause  them  to  be  respected. 
General  Scorr  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  regular  force,  was  posted  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  and  every  portent  of  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle  was  visible.  Gen. 
jACKsoir't  imperious  passions  were  lashed  to  madness  by  the  Carolina  resistance, 
'^imd  the  whole  physical  power  of  the  country  but  awaited  his  nod.  At  this  criait 
Congress  assembled,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clat  were  promptly  directed  to  the  de- 
vising and  maturing  of  some  plan  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  Union  and  the 
nullifying  State,  and  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
projected  and  presented  the  bill  known  as  the  Compbomiss  Act.  On  introdncing  thin 
bill,  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  ] 

I  testerdat,  sir,  gave  notice  that  I  should  ask  leave  to  introduce 
a  hill  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.  I  at 
the  same  time  added,  that  I  should,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ate, ofier  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  that  hill  is  founded. 
I  owe,  sir,  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  this  course  of  action,  because, 
although  strictly  parliamentary,  it  is,  nevertheless,  out  of  the  usual 
practice  of  this  hody  ;  but  it  is  a  course  which  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  deem  to  be  justified  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject. 
I  rise,  sir  on  this  occasion,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  a  private  natuse, 
by  no  personal  feelings,  and  for  no  personal  objects ;  but  exclusively 
in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  country.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  anticipate  on  my  part  any  ambitioui 
display  of  such  humble  powers  as  I  may  possess.  It  is  sincerely  my 
purpose  to  present  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  naked  statement  of  facts 
connected  with  the  measure  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  propose, 
and  with  the  condition  of  the  country.    When  I  survey,  sir,  the  whole 
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foce  of  our  country,  I  behold  all  around  me  evidences  of  the  most 
gratifying  prosperity,  a  prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a 
cloud  upon  it,  were  it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there 
exist  great  dissensions  and  unhappy  distinctions,  which,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad  scheme  of  legisla- 
tion adapted  to  all  interests,  and  regarding  the  feelings  of  all  sections, 
ought  to  be  quieted ;  and  leading  to  which  object  any  measure  ought 
to  be  well  received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  submit,  I  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion,  formed 
after  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  that  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfiilly,  the  tariff  stands  in 
imminent  danger.  If  it  should  be  preserved  during  this  session,  it 
must  fall  at  the  next  session.  By  what  circumstances,  and  through 
what  causes,  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  policy  of 
our  country,  I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there  are 
who  may  differ  from  the  impressions  which  my  mind  has  received 
upon  this  point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes, 
the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  if  the  system 
can  be  preserved  beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by  some  meant 
not  now  within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The  fall  of  that  policy, 
sir,  would  be  productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed.  When 
I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involved,  to  the  number 
of  individuals  interested,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value 
of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  business 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing  art 
which  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this  government,  I 
cannot  contemplate  any  evil  equal  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  those 
interests.  History  can  produce  no  parallel  to  the  extent  of  the  mis* 
chief  which  would  be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  That  con- 
demned to  exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  The 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  population  of  France  was  condemned 
to  exile  aud  ruin  by  that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sud- 
den repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on 
the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  opinion, 
equal  to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe. 
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What,  sir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide  the  people 
of  this  great  country  ?  On*  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  portion  of  the  people, 
and  paralyzes  their  industry  ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  perpetual  operation ; 
that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  thp  system ;  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  to 
be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  And  what  is  the  just  complaint, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  support  the  tariff?  It  is,  that  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  vascillating  and  uncertain,  and  that  there 
is  no  stability  in  our  legislation.  Before  one  set  of  books  are  fairly 
opened,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  them,  and  to  open  a  new  set. 
Before  a  law  can  be  tested  by  experiment,  another  is  passed.  Be- 
fore the  present  law  has  gone  into  operation — before  it  is  yet  nine 
months  old — passed,  as  it  was,  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
deKberation,  the  fruit  of  nine  months  Ikbor — before  we  know  anything 
of  its  experimental  effects,  and  even  before  it  commences  its  opera- 
tions, we  are  required  to  repeal  it.  On  one  side  we  are  urged  to  re* 
peal  a  system  which  is  fraught  tjrith  ruin ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
check  now  imposed  on  enterprise,  and  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the 
public  mind  has  been  throvni,  renders  all  prudent  men  desirous,  look* 
ing  ahead  a  little  way,  to  adopt  a  state  of  things,  on  the  stability  of 
which  they  may  have  reason  to  count.  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some 
principle  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  satisfy,  as  f&r  as  practicahley 
both  parties — to  increase  the  stability  of  our  legislation ;  and  at  some 
distant  day — but  not  too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  which  are  involved — to  bring  down  the  rate  of 
duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our  opponents  have  so  long 
contended.  The  basis  on  ilrhich  I  wish  to  found  this  modification,  is 
one  of  time ;  and  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  hill  to  which  I  am  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  are  founded  on  this  basis.  I  propose 
to  give  protection  to  our  manufactured  articles,  adequate  protectioDi 
for  a  length  of  time,  which,  compared  with  the  length  of  human  life, 
is  very  long,  but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate  dis- 
cretion of  every  wise  and  parental  system  of  government — securing 
the  stability  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual  reduction, 
on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  the  duties  to  that 
revenue  standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system  have  so  long 
contended.  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  with  a  viewto  draw,  their  attention  to  the  true  character 
of  the  bill. 
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« 
[Mr.  Clay  then  proceeded  to  read  the  first  section  of  the  bill] 

According  to  this  section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  proposed  to 
come  down  to  the  revenue  standard  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  nine 
years  and  a  half,  giving  a  protection  to  our  own  manufactures  which 
I  hope  will  be  adequate,  during  the  intermediate  time. 

[Mr,  Clay  here  recapitulated  the  provisions  of  the  sections,  and  showed  by  vari- 
ous illustrations  how  they  would  operate :  and  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment 
upon  the  second  section  of  the  bill.] 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  concession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  low 
priced  woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
slaves  and  the  poorer  classes  of  persons,  were  taken  out  of  the  general 
class  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced  to  five  per 
cent.  It  will  be  also  recollected  that  at  that  tiniie  the  gentlemen  from 
the  south  said  that  this  concession  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  they 
did  not  care  for  it,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  now  consider  it  of  any 
greater  importance.  As,  therefore,  it  has  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  common  class,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  back 
Again,  and  plaoed  by  the  side  of  the  other  description  of  woollens,  and 
made  sybjectto  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as  proposed  by  this  section. 

[Having  next  read  throngh^the  third  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Clav  said  t] 

After  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section  lays  down  a 
role  by  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard, 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for.  Until  other- 
wise directed,  and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the  wants 
of  the  government  in  1842^  a*  rule  is  thus  provided  for  the  rate  of 
duties  thereafter,  Congress  being  in  the  meantime  authorized  to  adopt 
any  other  rule  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  or  its  financial 
condition,  may  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of>the  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  proposed,  fifteen  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  duty  is 
sufficient,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  found  necessary,  to  pro- 
duce a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  of  those 
rates,  or  any  other,  from  being  fixed  upon  :  whilst  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  is  introduced  to  guard  against  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  make  the  requisite  provision  in  due  season. 
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This  sectioD  of  the  bill  contains  also  another  clause,  suggested  by 
that  spirit  of  harmony  and  conciliation  whkh  I  pray  may  preside  over 
the  councik  of  the  Union  at  this  trying  moment.  It  provides  (what 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures  have  so  long  anx- 
iously required  for  their  security)  that  duties  shall  be  paid  in  ready 
money — and  we  shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  credit  system, 
into  which  an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  woollens,  by  the 
act  of  the  last  session.  This  section  further  contains  av  proviso  that 
nothing  in  any  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
freest  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  any  amount  of  duties, 
in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  this  country  and  any  foreign 
power. 

[Mr.  Cult  then  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  biD.] 

One  of  the  considerations  strongly  urging  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  at  this  time  is,  that  the  government  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  a 
dilemma  by  having  an  overflowing  revenue ;  and  this  apprehension  19 
the  ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change  the  protective  policy  of 
the  country.  The  section  which  I  have  read  is  an  effort  to  guard 
against  this. evil,  by  relieving  altogether  from  duty  a  portion  of  the 
articles  of  import  now  subject  to  it.  Some  of  these  would,  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  them,  produce  a  considerable  rerenue  ; 
the  article  of  silks  alone  would  yield  half  a  million  of  doHars  per  an* 
num.  If  it  were  possible  to  pacify  present  dissensions,  and  let  things 
take  their  course,  I  believe  that  no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended.. 
If  the  bill  which  this  body  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
has  again  passed  at  this  session,  shall  pass  the  other  House,  and  be« 
come  a  law,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  we  shall  have 
settled  two  (if  not  three)  of  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated 
this  country,  that  of  the  tariff,  of  the  public  lands,  and,  I  will  add,  of 
mtemal  improvement  also.  For,  if  there  should  still  be  a  surplus 
revenue,  that  surplus  might  be  applied,  until  the  year  1S42,  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement  already  commenced ; 
and,  after  1842,  a  reliance  for  all  funds  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement should  be  placed  upon  the  operation  of  the  land  bill,  txy 
which  I  have  already  referred. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  referring  to  that  measure  in  connexicm  witk 
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that  \9hich  I  am  about  to  propose,  to  consider  them  as  united  in  ther 
fate,  being  desirous,  partial  as  I  may  be  to  both,  that  each  shall  stand 
or  fall  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.     If  this  section  of  the  bill,  ad- 
ding to  the  number  of  fiee  articles,  should  become  law,  along  with 
the  reduction  of  duties  proposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  is 
by  no  means  sure  that  we  shall  have  any  surplus  revenue  at  all.     I 
have  been  astonished  indeed  at  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  we 
shall  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all,  though  I  admit  that  such  a  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  at  in  no  other  way.     But  what  is  this  process  ? 
Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exist.     The  amount  which  they  produce 
is  known  ;  the  Secretary,  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty, 
'  supposes  that  the  duties  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  of  duty.     Now  no  calculation  can  be  more  uncertain 
than  that.     Though  perhaps  the  best  that  the  Secretary  could  have 
made,  it  is  still  all  uncertainty ;  dependent  upon  the  winds  and  waves, 
on  the  mutations  of  trade,  and  on  the  course  of  commercial  opera- 
tions.    If  there  is  any  truth  in  political  economy,  it  cannot  be  that 
result  will  agree  with  the  prediction ;  for  we  are  instructed  by  all  ex- 
perience that  the  consumption  of  any  articU  is  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule, 
that  the  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a.  portion  of  its  price.     I  do  not 
mean  to  impute  any  improper  design  to  any  one ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
so  intended,  no  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  of  the  tarifi*  could  have  been 
more  artfully  devised  to  effect  its  purposes,  than  that  which  thus  cal- 
culated the  revenue,  and  in  addition,  assumed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  every  year  would  be  so  much,  &c.     Can  any  one 
here  say  what  the  future'expenditure  of  the  government  will  be }    In 
this  young,  great,  and  growing  community,  can  we  say  what  will  be 
the  expenditure  of  the  government  even  a  year  hence,  much  less 
what  it  will  be  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  hence  ?    Yet  it  has  bee** 
estimated,  on  assumed  amounts,  founded  on  such  uncertain  data,  both 
of  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  revenue  might  be  reduced  so 
many  millions  a  year ! 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  examination  of 
articles  in  the  fourth  section,  which  are  proposed  to  be  left  free  of 
duty.  The  duties  on  these  articles  now  vary  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  but  low  as  they  are,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
revenue  which  they  produce  is  considerable.    By  the  bill  of  the  last 
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sessioa,  the  duties  on  French  silks  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  and  that 
on  Chinese  silks  at  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  By  the  bill  now  pro- 
posed, the  duty  on  French  silks  is  proposed  to  be  repealed,  leaving 
the  other  untouched.  1  will  frankly  state  why  I  made  this  distinc- 
tion. It  has  been  a  subject  of  anxious  desire  with  me  to  see  our  com^ 
merce  with  France  increased.  France,  though  not  so  large  a  cus- 
tonaer  in  the  great, staples  of  our  country  as  Great  Britain,  is  a  great 
growing  customer.  I  have  been  much  struck  with  a  &ct  going  to 
prove  this,  which  accidentally  came  to  my  knowledge  the  other  day ; 
which  is,  that  within  the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount 
of  consumption  in  France  of  the  great  southern  staple  of  cotton  has 
been  tripled.  Again,  it  is  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  tha 
lower  grades  of  quality  cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Chinese 
without  some  discrimination  of  this  sort.  I  have  understood,  alsa, 
thi|t  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  session  has  been 
very  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  France  ;  and,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  French  product.  If  the  Senate  should  think 
differently,  I  shall  be  content.  If,  indeed,  they  should  think  proper 
to  strike  out  this  section  altogether,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  their 
decision. 

[After  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  Mr.  Cljly  said :] 

I  will  now  take  a  few  of  some  of  the  objections  which  will  be  made 
to  the  bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  act  is  prospective,  that  it  binds 
our  successors,  and  that  we  have  no  power  thus  to  bind  them.  U 
is  true  that  the  act  is  prospective,  and  so  is  almost  every  act  which 
we  ever  passed,  but  we  can  repeal  it  the  next  day.  U  is  the  estab- 
lished usage  to  give  all  acts  a  prospective  operation.  In  every  tariff 
there  are  some  provisions  which  go  into  operation  iuuQoediately,  and 
others  at  a  future  time.  Each  Congress  legislate  according  to  their 
own  views  of  propriety ;  their  acts  does  not  bind  their  successors,  but 
creates  a  species  of  public  ^atith,  which  will  iM»t  rashly  be  broken. 
But  if  this  bill  shall  go  into  operation,  as  I  hope  even  against  bopoj 
that  it  may,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  adhered  to  by  all  parties, 
There  is  but  one  contingency  which  will  render  a  change  necessaryi 
and  that  is  the  intervention  of  a  war,  which  is  provided  for  in  tha 
bill.  The  hands  of  Congress  are  left  untied  in  this  event,  and  they 
will  be  at  liberty  to  retort  to  any  mode  of  taxation  which  they  ma^ 
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propose.  But  if  we  suppose  peace  to  continue,  there  will  be  no  mo- 
tive for  disturbing  the  arrangement,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  motive 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to  the 
bill,  by  the  friends  of  the  prote^ive  policy,  of  whom  I  hold  myself  to 
be  one,  for  my  mind  is  immutably  fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,  and 
it  abandons  the  power  of  protection.  But  I  contend,  in  the  firat  place, 
that  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  an  abandonment 
of  it ;  tor  the  power  is  in  the  constitution  according  to  our  theory — 
was  put  there  by  its  framers,  and  can  only  be  dislodged  by  the  people. 
After  the  year  1842,  the  bill  provides  that  the  power  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  a  certain  mode.  There  are  four  modes  by  which  the  industry 
of  the  country  can  be  protected. 

First,  The  absolute  prohibition  of  rival  foreign  articles  that  are 
totally  unattempted  by  the  bin  ;  but  it  is  competent  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  government  to  exert  the  power  whenever  they  wish.  Second  ; 
The  imposition  of  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  reference  to 
any  object  but  revenue.  When  we  had  a  large  public  debt  in  1816, 
the  duties  yielded  thirty-seven  millions,  and  paid  so  much  more  of 
the  debt,  and  subsequently  they  yielded  but  eight  or  ten  millions,  and 
paid  so  much  less  of  the  debt.  Sometimes  we  have  to  trench  on  the 
sinking  fund.  Now  we  have  no  public  debt  to  absorb  the  surplus 
revenue,  and  no  motive  for  continuing  the  duties.  No  man  can  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  say  that  we  can  carry  on  this 
system  with  accumulating  revenue,  and  no  practical  way  of  expend- 
ing it.  The  third  mode  was  attempted  last  session,  in  a  resolution 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which  in  fact  ulti- 
mately formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally  passed  both  Houses. 
This  was  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the^ 
government,  and  no  more,  but  to  rabe  it  from  the  protected  and  not 
from  the  unprotected  articles.  I  will  say,  that  I  regret  most  deeply 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  will  not  suffer  this  principle  to 
prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail — and  the  day,  in  my  opinion,  will  come, 
when  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  pennanent  policy  of  the  country. 
Shall  we  legislate  for  our  own  wants  or  that  of  a  foreign  country  ? 
To  protect  our  own  interests  in  opposition  to  foreign  legislation  was 
the  basis  of  this  system.  The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  can 
be  afforded  to  domestic  industry,  is  to  admit  free  of  duty  every  arti- 
cle which  aided  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.  These  are  the 
fi>ar  modes  for  protecting  our  industry ;  and  to  those* who  say  thai 
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the  bill  abaiKlonfl  the  power  of  protection,  I  reply,  that  it  does 
not  touch  that  power ;  and  that  the  fourth  mode,  so  far  from  being 
abandoned,  is  extended  and'  upheld  by  the  bill.  The  most  that  can 
be  objected  to  the  bill  by  those  with  whom  I  co-operate  to  support 
the  protective  system,  is  that,  in  consideration  of  nine  and  a  hdf  years 
of  peace,  certainty,  and  stability,  the  manu&cturers  relinquished  some 
advantages  which  they  now  enjoy.  What  is  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  the  other  House  ?  After  the 
accumulation  of  capita]^  and  skill,  the  manufieusturers  will  stand  alone, 
unaided  by  the  government,  in  competition  with  the  imported  articles 
from  any  quarte^.  Now  give  us  time ;  cease  all  fluctuations  and 
agitations,  for  nine  years,  and  the  manufacturers  in  every  branch  will 
sustain  themselves  against  foreign  competition.  If  we  can  see  our 
way  clearly  for  nine  years  to  come,  we  can  safely  leave  to  posterity 
to  provide  for  the  rest.  If  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  as  may  be  its  fiite 
next  session,  the  country  will  be  plunged  into  extreme  distress  and 
agitation.  I  want  harmony.  I  wish  to  see  the  restoration  of  those 
ties  which  have  carried  us  triumphantly  through  two  wars.  I  delight 
not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.  Let  us  have  peace,  and  become  once 
more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  farming  interest  cannot  subsist  under  a 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorum  duty.  My  reply  is, ''  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  I  will  leave  it  to  the  day  when  the  reduction 
takes  effect,  to  settle  the  question.  When  the  reduction  takes  place, 
and  the  farmer  cannot  live  under  it,  what  will  he  do  ?  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  ought  to  do.  He  ought  to  try  it — make  a  fair  experiment  of 
it — and  if  he  cannot  live  under  it,  let  him  come  here  and  say  that  he 
is  bankrupt  and  ruined.  If  then  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  him, 
sir,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I  will  believe  that  something 
will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be  aflbrded,  without  hazarding  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  The  confederacy  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  but  it  must  be  managed  with  delicacy  and  skill.  There 
are  an  infinite  variety  of  prejudices  and  local  interests  to  be  regarded, 
but  should  all  be  made  to  yield  to  the  Union. 

If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try  some  inter- 
mediate system,  before  we  think  of  any  other  dreadful  alternative. 
Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  hand — for  the  objections  are  made 
by  the  friends 'of  protection  principally — that  the  time  is  too  loDg$ 
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that  the  fntermediate  reductions  are  too  inconsiderable,  and  that  ther« 
Is  no  guarantee  that,  at  the  end  of  the  time  stipulated,  the  reduction 
proposed  would  be  allowed  to  take  effect.  In  the  first  place,  should 
be  recollected,  the  diversified  interests  of  the  country — ^the  measures 
of  the  government  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
— the  public  faith  in  some  degree  pledged  foi  their  security ;  and  the 
ruin  in  which  rash  and  hasty  legislation  would  involve  them.  I  will 
not  dispute  about  terms.  It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be  main- 
tained that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  for  the  protection  of  manufac* 
tures  ;  but  there  are  other  pledges  which  men  of  honor  are  bound  by^ 
besides  those  of  which  the  law  can  take  no  cognizance. 

If  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  reasonable  expectation  which  in- 
duces him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  business,  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacitly  given.  Can  any  man  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  believed  that  the  system  would  be 
permanent  ?  The  whole  country  expected  it.  The  security  against 
any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill,  is  in  the  character  of 
the  bill,  as  a  compromise  between  two  conflicting  parties  If  the  bill 
should  be  taken  by  common  consent,  as  we  hope  it  will  be — the  his- 
tory of  the  revenue  will  be  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  passed  will  be  known  and  recorded — 
and  no  one  will  disturb  a  system  which  was  adopted  with  a  view  to 
give  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  I  propose  to  arrive  at  the 
minimum  of  duties,  must  be  gradual.  I  never  would  consent  to~any 
precipitate  operation  to  bring  distress  and  ruin  on  the  community. 

Now,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appears  that  there  are  eight  years 
and  k  half,  and  nine  years  and  a  half,  taking  the  ultimate  time,  which 
would  be  an  efficient  protection,  the  remaining  duties  will  be  with- 
drawn by  a  biennial  reduction.  The  protective  principle  must  be  said 
to  be,  in  some  measure,  relinquished  at  the  end  of  eight  years  and  a 
half.  This  period  cannot  appear  unredsonable,  and  I  think  that  no 
member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  ought  to  make 
the  slightest  objection.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  other 
objection — the  want  of  guarantee  to  there  being  an  ulterior  continu- 
ance of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
irhich  it  prescribes.    The  best  guarantee  will  be  found  in  the  circum- 
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stances  under  whick  the  measure  would  be  passed.  If  it  passes 
by  comoion  consent ;  if  it  is  passed  with  the  assent  of  a  pqrtion — a 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  have  directly  hitherto  supported 
this  system,  and  by  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  opposed  it — 
if  they  declare  their  satisfaction  with  the  measure^  I  have  no  doubt 
the  rate  of  duties  guarantied,  wilt  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  if  the  country  continues  at  peace.  And,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  when  the  ezperinufnt  will  have  been  made  of  the  efficiency  oi 
the  mode  of  protection  fixed  by  the  bill,  while  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion  has  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  if  war  should  render  it  neces- 
sary, protection  might  be  carried  up  to  prohibition ;  while  if  the  coun- 
try should  remain  at  peace,  and  this  measure  go  into  full  operation, 
the  duties  will  be  gradually  lowered  down  to  the  revenue  standard, 
which  has  been  so  earnestly  wished  fiir. 

But  suppose  that  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there  are  no 
guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  infallibility.  Suppose 
a  different  state  of  things  in  the  south — that  this  Senate,  from  causes 
which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  now,  but  which  are  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  man  in  this  country— -causes  which  have  operated  for  yean 
past,  and  which  continue  to  operate — suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
there  should  be  a  majority  in  the  Senate  in  fiaivor  of  the  southern 
views,  and  that  they  should  repeal  the  whole  system  at  once,  ' 
what  guarantee  would  we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the  law  would 
not  destroy  those  great  interests  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  ? 
What  guarantee  will  you  have  that  the  thunders  of  those  powerful 
manufactures  will  not  be  directed  against  your  capitol,  because  of  this  ^ 
abandonment  of  their  interests,  and  because  you  have  given  them  no 
protection  against  foreign  ledslation.  Sir,  if  you  carry  your  measure 
of  repeal  without  the  consent,  at  least,  of  a  portion  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  manufactures,  you  have  no  security, 
no  guarantee,  no  certainty,  that  any  [f otection  will  be  continued. 
But  if  the  measure  should  be  carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both 
parties,  we  shall  have  all  security  ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the 
transaction ;  narrate  under  what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed ; 
that  it  was  a  pacifying  measure ;  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the 
vessel  of  the  Union  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country. 
When  all  t]\is  was  known,  what  Congress,  what  Legislatere,  would 
mar  the  guarantee  ?     What  man  who  is  entitled  to  deserve  the  char-^ 
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ticter  of  an  Amencan  statesman,  would  stand  up  in  bis  place  in  eithef 
House  of  Congress,  and  disturb  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed.  All  that  I  say  is, 
thai  here  is  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can  be  desired  by  those 
on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  much  more  than  those  on  the 
other  would  have  by  any  unfortunate  concurrence  of  chtnimstances* 
Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  should  be  brought  about  as  would 
t>e  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  in  this  country.  All  parties 
may  find  in  t^is  measure  some  reasons  for  objection.  And  what 
human  measure  is  there  which  is  free  firom  objectionable  qualities  } 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked,  by  the  great  fetherof  our 
country  himself,  that  if  that  great  work  which  is  the  charter  of  odr 
liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so  long  flourished,  had  l>^en  sub- 
mitted, article  by  article,  to  all  the  different  States  composing  thti 
Union,  that  the  whole  would  have  been  rejected  ;  and  yet  when  the 
whole  was  presented  together,  it  was  accepted  as  a  whole.  I  will 
admit  that  my  friends  do  not  get  all  they  could  wish  for ;  and  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not  obtain  all  they  might  desire ;  but 
both  will  gain  all  that  in  my  humble  opinion  is  proper  to  be  given  in 
the  present  condition  of  this  country.  It  may  be  true  that  there  wHl 
be  loss  and  gain  in  this  measure.  But  how  is  this  loss  and  gain  dis- 
tributed ?  Among  our  countrymei^.  What  we  lose,  no  foreign  hand 
gains  ;  and  what  we  gain,  will  be  no  loss  to  any  foreign  power.  It 
is  among  ourselves  the  distribution  takes  place.  The  distribution  b 
founded  on  that  great  principle  of  compromise  and  concession  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  institutions,  which  gave. birth  to  the  consti- 
tution itself,  and  which  has  continued  to  regulate  us  in  our  onward 
march,  and  conducted  the  nation  to  glory  and  renown. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  touch  another  topic.  Objections  have 
been  made  to  all  legislation  kt  this  session  of  Congress,  resulting  from 
the  attitude  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.  I  confess  that 
1  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  any  legislation  at  all  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  principally  because  I  mis- 
conceived the  purposes,  as  I  have  found  from  subsequent  observation, 
which  that  State  Jias  iii  view.  Under  the  influence  of  more  accurate 
information,  1  must  say  that  the  aspect  of  things  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  have,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  changed.  When  I 
eame  to  take  my  seat  on  this  floor,  1  had  supposed  that  a  member  of 
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this  Union  had  taken  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  against  the 
authority  of  the  general  governn>ent.  I  had  imagined  that  she  had 
arrogantly  required  that  vfe  should  abandon  at  once  a  system  which 
had  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  country.  Supposing  that  she 
had  manifested  this  feeling,  and  taken  up  this  position,  I  had,  in  con* 
sequence,  felt  a  disposition  to  hurl  defiance  bade  again,  and  to  impress 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  the  perfbrrnance  of  her  duties  as  a  member 
of  this  Union.  But  since  my  arrival  here,  I  find  that  South  Carolina 
does  not  contemplate  force,  for  it  is  denied  and  denounced  by  that 
State.  She  disclaims  it — and  asserts  tirat  she  is  merely  making  an 
experiment.  That  experiment  is  this :  by  a  oourse  of  State  l^psla** 
tion,  and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  ^e  is  endeaToring  by 
her  civil  tribunal^  to  prevent  the  general  government  from  carrying 
the  la^s  of  the  United  States  into  operation  within  her  limits.  That 
ahe  has  professed  to  be  her  object.  Her  appeal  is  not  UT  arms,  but  to 
another  power ;  not  to  the  sword,  but  to  the  law.  I  must  say,  and  I 
will  say  it  with  no  intention  ot  disparaging  that  State,  or  any  other 
of  the  States— it  is  a  feeling  unworthy  of  her.  As  the  purpose  of 
South  Carolina  is  not  that  offeree,  this  at  once  disarms,  divests  legis* 
lation  of  one  principal  objection,  which  it  appears  to  ma  existed 
against  it  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  Her  purposes  are  aU 
of  a  civil  nature.  She  thinks  she  can  oust  the  United  States  from 
her  limits ;  and  unquestionably  she  has  taken  good  care  to  prepare 
her  judges  beforehand  by  swearing  them  to  decide  in  her  favor.  If 
we  submitted  to  her,  we  should  thus  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  oh* 
taining  justice.  She  disclaims  any  intention  of  resorting  to  force  un- 
less we  should  find  it  indispensable  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
by  applying  force  to  her.  It  seelns  to  me  the  aspect  of  the  attitude 
of  South  Carolina  has  changed — or  rather,  the  new  light  which  1  have 
obtained,  enables  me  to  see  her  in  a  different  attitude — and  I  have 
not  truly  understood  her  until  she  passed  her  laws,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  carry  her  ordinance  into  efiect.  Now,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  State  to  which  I  have  referred  must  ultimately  fail  in  her 
attempt.  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  saying  anything  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  that  State.  Far  from  it.  I  think  that  she  has  been  rash, 
intemperate,  and  greatly  in  error ;  and  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
her  own  writers — made  up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  •  From  one  end 
to  the  other  of  this  continent,  by  acclamation,  as  it  were,  nullificaticff 
has  been  put  down,  and  put  down  in  a  manner  more  effectually  than 
by  a  thousand  wars  or  a  thousand  armies ;  by  the  irresistible  fofce. 
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by  the  mighty  influence  of  public  opinion.  Not  a  voice  beyond  the 
•ingle  Stale  of  South  Carolina  has  been  heard  in  favor  of  the.  princi- 
pie  of  nullification,  which  she  has  asserted  by  her  ovktx  ordinance; 
and  I  will  say,  that  she  must  foil  in  her  lawsuit.  1  will  express  two 
opinions ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  devise  a  system  of  State  legislation  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  countervailed  by 
federal  legislation. 

A  State  might  take  it  upcm  herself  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government ;  but  federal 
l^islation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  successfully  counteract 
the  course  of  State  legislation.  The  firamers  of  the  constitution  fore- 
saw this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded  against  it.  What  has  it 
said?  It  is  declared,  in  the  clause  enumerating  the  powers  of  this 
government,  that  Congress  shall  have  all  power  to  carry  into  effect 
all  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  in  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  sweeping  clause — for  they  have  not  specified  con- 
tingencies, because  they  could  not  see  what  was  to  happen — hot 
whatever  powers  were  necessary,  all,  all  are  given  to  this  govern- 
ment by  the  fundamental  law,  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  those 
powers  which  are  vested  by  that  constitution  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. That  is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  State,  provideo  this » government  is  administered  with  prudence 
and  propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  to  the  employment  of  force ; 
but,  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  must  be  by  State  legislation,  and 
not  federal  legislation  ;  and  the  responsibility  of  employing  that  force 
must  rest  with,  and  attach  to,  the  State  itself. 

1  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill.  I  merely  throw  out  these 
sentiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  South  Carolina,  hav- 
ing declared  her  purpose  to  be  this,  to  make  an  experiment  whether^ 
by  a  course  of  legislation,  in  a  conventional  form,  or  a  legislative  form 
of  enactment,  she  can  defeat  the  execution  of  certain  laws  of  the 
United  States,  I,  for  one,  will  express  my  opinion — that  I  believe  it 
is  utterly  impracticable,  whatever  course  of  legislation  she  may  choose 
to  adopt,  for  her  to  succeed.  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  give  the  tribu- 
nals and  the  executive  of  the  country,  whether  that  executive  has  or 
has  not  my  confidence,  the  necessary  measures  of  power  and  authority 
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to  execate  the  laws  of  the  Union.  But  I  would  not  go  a  hair's  breadth 
further  than  what  was  necessary  for  those  purposes.  Up  to  that  point 
I  would  go,  and  cheerfully  go ;  for  it  is  my  sworn  duty,  as  I  regard 
it,  to  go  to  that  point. 

Again :  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  South  Cttolina  is  doing 
nothing  more,  except  that  she  is  doing  it  with  more  rashness,  than 
some  other  States  have  done — that  respectable  State,  Ohio,  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  State  of  Virginia  also.  An  opinion  prevailed 
some  years  ago,  that  if  you  put  the  laws  of  a  Sti^te  into  a  penal  form, 
you  could  oust  federal  jurisdiction  out  of  the  limits  of  that  State,  be- 
cause the  State  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  penalties 
and  crimes,  and  it  was  inferred  that  no  federal  court  could  wrest  the 
authority  from  them.  According  to  that  principle,  the  State  of  Ohio 
passed  the  laws  taxing  the  branch  of  the  United  Stales  Bank,  and 
high  penalties  were  to  be  enforced  against  every  person  who  should 
attempt  to  defeat  her  taxation.  The  question  was  tried.  It  happened 
to  be  my  lot  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  bring  the  suit  against  the  l^tate, 
and  to  maintain  the  federal  authority.  The  trial  took  place  in  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  circumstances  which  re- 
dounds to  the  honor  of  that  patriotic  State,  she  submitted  to  the  fed- 
eral force.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  public  tieasory  myself  to  which 
was  taken  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  the  United" States,  it  having  re- 
mained there  in  sequestratic^n  until  it  was  peaceably  rendered,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  decision  of  the  court,  without  any  appeal  to  arms.  In 
a  building  which  I  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  treasury,  I  saw 
the  most  brilliant  display  of  arms  and  musquetry  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  ;  but  not  one  was  raised  or  threatened  to  be  raised  against  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they  were  then 
enforced.  In  Virginia  (but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  the 
history  of  it,)  there  was  a  case  of  this  kind.  Persons  were  liable  to 
penalties  for  selling  lottery  tickets.  It  was  contended  that  the  State 
tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court — the  parties  were  a  Mr.  Myers 
and  somebody  else,  and  it  decided  as  it  must  always  decide,  no  mat- 
ter what  obstruction — no  matter  what  the  State  law  may  be,  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  United  States  must  follow  and  defeat  it,  in  its 
attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  authority. 
South  Carolina  has  attempted — and,  I  repeat  it,  in  a  much  ii>ore  of- 
fensive way,  attempted  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States.  But  it  seems  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  she  has,  for  the  present,  determined  to  stop  here,  in  order  that, 
hy  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent^he  necessity  of  her  advancing  any 
further.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  expediency  of  legisla- 
tion at  this  time.  Although  1  came  here  impressed  with  a  different 
opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become  reconciled. 

The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I  did  feel  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should  have 
passed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue.  I  hoped 
that  the  day  would  go  over  well.  I  feel,  and  I  think  that  we  must 
all  c-onfess,  we  breathe  a  freer  air  than  when  the  restraint  was  upon 
us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  South  Carolina  has  prac- 
tically postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting  it  go  into  effect,  till 
the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who  has  noticed  the  course  of  events, 
can  doubt  that  she  will  postpone  it  by  still  further  legislation,  if  Con- 
gress should  rise  without  any  settlement  of  this  question.  1  was 
going  to  say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  fourth  of  March.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  South 
Carolina  must  perceive  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She 
must  be  desirous — it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  she  is  not — to  re- 
main in  the  Union.  What !  a  State  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant  an- 
cestry fought  so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  (hose  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Union — a  State  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked 
by  bonds  of  such  a  powerful  character !  1  have  sometimes  fancied 
what  would  be  her  condition  if  she  goes  out  of  this  Union  ;  if  her  five 
hundred  thousand  people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources.  She  is  out  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  She 
is  an  independent  power.  What  then  does  she  do  ?  She  must  have 
armies  and  fieets,  and  an  expensive  government — have  foreign  mis- 
sions— she  must  raise  taxes-^enact  this  very  tariff,  which  has  driven 
her  out  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money,  and  to 
sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should  have  no 
force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to  piratical  in- 
cursions. Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour  down  a  horde 
of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  plantations.  She  must 
have  her  embassies,  therefore  must  she  have  a  revenue.  And,  let  mc 
tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence — an  inevitable  one  ;  she  has  a 
certain  description  of  persons  recognized  as  property  south  of  the 
Poftomac,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  would  be  no  longer 
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recognised  m  such,  except  "withiD  their  own  limits.  This  sp^ies  of 
property  would  sink  to  one-half  of  its  present  value,  for  it  is  Louis* 
iana  and  the  south-western  States  which  are  her  great  market. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossihle  that  South  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a  mon^nt,  to  hecome 
a  separate  and  independent  State.  If  the  existence  of  the  ordinance, 
while  an  act  of  Congress  is  pending,  is  to  he  considered  as  a  motive 
far  not  passing  that  law,  why,  this  would  he  found  to  he  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws.  South  Carolina,  hy 
keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even  before  us,  as  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to  time,  would  defeat  our  legisla- 
tion for  ever.  I  would  repeat  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
combination,  the  whole  of  which,  together,  constitutes  a  motive  of 
action  which  renders  it  expedient  to  resort,  during  the  present  session 
<^  Congress,  to  some  measure  in  order  to  quiet  and  tranquUize  the 
country.  *    . 

If  there  be  any  one  who'want  civil  war — ^who  want  to  see  the  blood 
of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt — I  am  not  one  of  them.  I 
wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind ;  but,  above  all,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  a 
civil  war.  When  war  b^ns,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  no  human 
sight  is  competent  to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or  where  it  is  to  termi- 
nate. But  when  a  civil  war  shall  be  lighted  up  in  "the  bosom  of  our 
own  happy  land,  and  armies  are  marching,  and  commanders  are  win- 
ning their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in  motion  on  our  coast — tell  me,  if 
you  can,  tell  me  if  any  human  being  can  tell  its  duration.  God  alone 
knows  where  such  a  war  would  end.  In  what  a  state  will  be  left 
our  institutions  ?  In  what  state  our  liberties  ?  I  want  no  war ;  above 
all,  no  war  at  home. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South  Caroling  has  beeo  rash,  intemper* 
ate,  and  greatly  in  the  wrong ,  but  I  do  not  want  to  disgrace  her,  nor 
any  other  member  of  this  Union.  No :  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
lustre  of  one  single  star  dimmed,  of  that  glorious  confederacy  whicn 
constitutes  qur  political  sun  ;  still  less  do  I  wish  to  see  it  blotted  out, 
and  its  light  obliterated  for  ever.  Has  not  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina been  one  of  the  members  of  this  Union  in  '^  days  that  tried  men's 
souls  ?''    Have  not  her  ancestors  fought  along  side  our  ancestors  ? 
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Have  we  not,  conjointly,  won  together  many  a  glorioua  battle  ?  If 
we  had  to  go  mto  a  civil  war  with  such  a  State,  how  woaki  it  termi- 
nate ?  Whenever  it  should  have  terminated,  what  would  be  her  coo* 
dltion  ^  If  she  should  ever  return  to  the  Union,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  her  feelings  and  afifections ;  what  the  state  of  the  heart 
of  her  people  ?  She  has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  ancestors 
mingled  in  the  throng  of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posteiity  will  min- 
gle with  hers,  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come,  in  the  united  defence 
of  liberty,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Union,  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  her  degraded  or  defieused  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  and  implore  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  thb  measure,  whidi 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  the  same  love  of  country  which, 
if  I  know  myself^  has  actuated  me ,  and  the  same  desire  of  restoring 
harmony  to  the  Union,  which  has  prompted  this  effort.  .  If  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment — but  that  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature — if  we  could  suffer,  for  one  moment,  party  feelings  and  party 
causes — and,  as  I  stand  here  before  my  God,  I  declare  I  have  looked 
beyond  those  considerations,  and  regarded  only  the  vast  interests  of 
this  united  people — I  should  hojpe  tii^t,  under  such  feelings,  and  with 
such  dispositions,  we  may  advantageously  proceed  to  the  considera- 
^n  of  this  bill,  and  heal,  before  they  are  yet  bleeding,  the  wounds 
of  our  distracted  country. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 

hi  THB  Sbnats  of  the  United  States   February  25,  1833. 


[The  bin  before  noted,  having  been  introduced  and  fitvorably  reported,  its  pasBage 
Wat  opposed  in  the  Senate,  eapecially  by  Mr.  Wbmtba.  Mr.  Clat  replied  to  tha 
Ufuments  adduced  against  it  as  follows :] 

Being  anxious,  Mr.  Presidentj  that  this  bill  should  pa^,  and  pass 
this  day,  I  will  abridge  as  much  as  I  can  the  observations  I  am  called 
upon  to  make.  I  have  long,  with  pleasure  and  pride,  co-operated 
in  the  public  service  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  and  I 
have  found  him  faithful,  enlightened,  and  patriotic.  I  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  elevated  motives  which  actuate  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  gives  me  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  find 
myself  compelled  to  differ  from  him  as  to  a  measure  involving  vital 
interests,  and  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  derive  great  consolation  from  finding  myself  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  long  acted,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  especially  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes) 
with  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  memorable  instance.  It 
was  in  this  very  chamber,  that  Senator  presiding  in  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  in  committee  of  twenty-four  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  that  the  terms  were  adjusted,  by 
which  the  compromise  was  effected  of  the  Missouri  question.  Then 
the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  our  beloved  country  were  dispersed ; 
and  now  the  thunders  from  others  not  less  threatening,  and  which 
have  been  longer  accumulating,  will,  I  hope,  roll  over  us  harmless 
and  without  injury. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  bill  unde^  consider* 
ation  on  various  grounds.  He  argues  that  it  imposes  unjustifiable 
restraints  on  the  power  of  future  legislation ;  that  it  abandons  the 
protective  policy,  and  that  the  details  of  the  bill  are  practically  de« 
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fective.  He  does  not  object  to  the  gradual,  but  very  inconsiderable, 
reduction  of  duties  which  is  made  prior  to  1842.  To  that  he  could 
not  object,  because  it  is  a  species  of  prospective  provision,  as  he  ad- 
mits, in  conformity  with  numerous  precedents  on  our  statute  book. 
He  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  state  of  the  proposed  law  prior  to 
1842,  during  a  period  of  nine  years ;  but  throwing  himself  forward  to 
the  termination  of  that  period,  he  contends  that  Congress  will  then 
find  itself  under  inconvenient  shackles,  imposed  by  our  indiscretion. 
In  the  first  place  1  would  remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obligatory 
pledges ;  it  could  make  none  ;  none  are  attempted.  The  power  over  . 
the  subject  is  in  the  constitution ;  put  there  by  those  who  formed  k, 
and  liable  to  be  taken  out  only  by  an  amendment  of  the  instrument. 
The  next  Congress,  and  every  succeeding  Congress,  will  undoCibtedly 
have  the  power  to  repeal  the  law  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 
Whether  they  will  exercise  it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, applied  to  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimating 
fairly  the  consequences  of  the  repeal,  both  upon  the  general  harmony 
and  the  common  interests.  Then  the  bill  is  founded  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise.  Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be  mutual  conces- 
sions. The  friends  of  free  trade  insist  that  duties  should  be  laid  in 
reference  to  revenue  alone.  The  friends  of  American  industry'  say, 
that  another,  if  not  paramount  object  in  laying  them,  should  be  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign,  and  increase  that  of  domestic 
products.  On  this  point  the  parties  divide,  and  between  these  two 
opposite  opinions,  a  reconciliation  is  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  bill  assumes  as  a  basis,  adequate  protection  for  nine 
years,  and  less  beyond  that  term.  The  friends  of  protection  say  to 
their  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  take  a  lease  of  nine  years  with  the 
long  chapter  of  accidents  beyond  that  period  including  the  chance  of 
war,  the  restoration  of  concord,  and  along  with  it,  a  conviction  com- 
mon to  all,  of  the  utility  of  protection  ;  and  in  consideration  of  it,  if, 
in  1842,  none  of  these  contingencies  shall  have  been  realized,  we  are 
willing  to  submit  as  long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  a  maxim- 
um rate  of  twenty  per  cent.,  with  the  power  of  discrimination  below 
it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  liberal  list  of  free  articles,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  To  these  conditions  the 
opponents  of  protection  are  ready  to  accede.  The  measure  is  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  compromise  ;  but  it  imposes,  and  could  impose  no 
restriction  upon  the  will  or  power  of  a  future  Congress.  Doubtless 
great  respect  will  be  paid,  as  it  ought  to  be  paid,  to  the  serious  con- 
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dition  of  the  country  that  has  prompted  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Any 
foture  Congress  that  might  disturb  this  adjustment,  'would  act  under 
m  high  responsibility,  but  it  would  be  entirely  within  its  competency 
to  repeal,  if  it  thought  proper,  the  whole  bill.  It  is  &r  from  the  ob- 
ject of  those  who  support  this  bill,  to  ablindon  or  surrender  the  policy 
of  protecting  American  industry.  Its  protection  or  encouragement 
may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  1st.  By  bounties,  as  far  as 
they  are  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  oflfer  them. 
2d.  By  prohibitions,  totally  excluding  the  foreign  rival  article.  3d. 
By  high  duties,  without  regard  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue 
which  they  produce.  4th.  By  discriminating  duties  so  adjusted  as  to 
limit  the  revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  go vemii.ent  And  5thly, 
By  the  admission  of  the  raw  material,  and  articles  essential  to  manu-^ 
&ctures,  free  of  duty.  To  which, may  be.  added,  cash  duties,  home 
valuations,  and  the  regulation  of  auctions.  A  perfect  system  of  pro- 
tection would  comprehend  most  if  not  all  these  modes  of  aflbrding  it 
There  might  be  at  this  tinoe  a  prohibition  of  certain  articles,  (ardent 
spirits  and  coarse  cottons,  for  example,)  to  public  advantage.  If 
there  were  not  inveterate  prejudices  and  conflicting  opinions  prevail- 
ing, (and  what  statesman  can  totally  disregard  impediments  ?)  such 
a  compound  system  might  be  established. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill  sur- 
renders the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understand  perfectly 
what  it  does  not  as  well  as  what  it  does  propose.  It  impairs  no 
power  of  Congress  over  the  whole  subject ;  it  contains  no  promise  or 
pledge  whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to  bounties,  prohibitions,  or 
auctions ;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of  Congress  in  regard  to  them, 
and  Congress  is  perfectly  free  to  exercise  that  power  at  any  time  ;  it 
expressly  recognises  discriminating  duties  within  a  prescribed  limit ; 
it  provides  for  cash  duties  And  home  valuations ;  and  it  secures  a  free 
list,  embracing  numerous  articles,  some  of  high  importance  to  the 
manufacturing  arts.  Of  all  the  modes  of  piotection  which  I  have 
enumerated,  it  affects  only  the  third  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of 
high  duties,  producing  a  revenue  beyond  the  wants  of  government. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion was  settled  in  1816,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 
Sir,  it  was  settled  long  before  1816.  It  is  coeval  with  the  present 
constitution,  and  it  will  continue  under  some  of  its  various  aspects, 
during  the  existence  of  the  government.    No  nation  can  exist — no 
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natioo  perhaps  ever  existed,  without  protection  in  some  (brm,  and  to 
some  extent,. being  applied  to  its^own  industry.  The  direct  and  ne- 
cessar^y  consequence  of  abandoning  the  protection  of  its  own  industry, 
would  be  to  subject  it  to  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  foreign 
powers  ;  and  no  nation,  for  ^y  length  of  time,  can  endure  an  alien 
legislation  in  which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which  prevail, 
and  the  safety  of  the  republic,  may  require  the  modification  of  a  spe- 
cific mode  of  protection,  but  it  must  be  preserved  in  some  other  more 
acceptable  shape. 

All  that  was  settTed  in  1816,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  was  that  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded  by  high  duties^  toUhout  regard  to  Ae  anunmi 
of  the  revenue  which  they  might  yield.  During  that  whole  period,  we 
had  a  public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  surpluses  beyond  Uie  ordi«- 
nary  wants  of  government.  Between  1816  and  1824,  the  revenue 
was  liable  to  the  great  fluctuations,  vibrating  between  the  extremes 
of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars.  If  there  were 
more  revenue,  more  debt  was  paid  ;  if  less,  a  smaller  amount  was 
reimbursed.  Such  was  sometimes  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  that 
It  became  necessary  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to  trench 
upon  the  ten  millions  annually  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  extin«> 
guish  the  public  debt.  If  the  public  debt  remained  undischarged,  or 
we  had  any  other  practical  mode  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue, 
the  form  of  protection,  by  high  duties,  might  be  continued  without 
public  <letriment.  It  is  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  Uien,  and  the 
arrest  of  internal  improvements  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  un- 
settle that  specific  form  of  protection.  Nobody  supposes,  or  proposes 
that  we  should  continue  to  levy  by  means  of  high  duties,  a  lai^  an- 
nual surplus,  of  which  no  practical  use  can  be  made,  for  the  sake  of 
the  incidental  protection  which  they  afibrd.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually.  An  an- 
nual accumulation  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  into  the 
treasury  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  to  lie  there  inactive  and 
dormant. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impressed  every  pub- 
lic man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  principles  of 
protection,  so  for  as  it  depends  upon  high  duties.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts  feels  it ;  and  hence,  in  the  resolutions  which  he  sub- 
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milted,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties,  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government.  With  him  revenue  is 
the  principal,  protection  the  subordinate  object  If  protection  cannot 
be  enjoyed  after  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
made,  it  is  not  to  be  extended.  He  says,  specific  duties  and  the  pow- 
er of  discrimination,  are  preserved  by  his  resolutions.  So  they  may 
be  under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  schemes  is,  that  the  bill  in  the  maximum  which  it  provides,  sug- 
gests a  certain  limit,  while  his  resolutions  lay  down  none.  Below 
that  maximum  the  principle  of  descrimination  and  specific  duties  may 
be  applied.  The  senator  finom  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  who, 
equally  with  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  opposed  to  this  biU, 
would  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had  fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty 
per  centum  ;  and  he  would  have  dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and 
oome  down  to  the  revenue  standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  prefer,  and  1  think  the  manufacturing  interest  will  prefer, 
nine  years  of  adequate  protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  per 
centum  to  the  plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  me  to  o£fer  this  measure.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
on  the  introduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  first,  to  preserve  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  and  secondly,  to  quiet  the  country.  I  believe  the 
American  system  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger ;  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  placed  on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  sessioi|  than  at  the 
next.  I  heard  with  surprise,  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  say,  that 
nothing  had  occurred  within  the  last  six  months  to  increase  its  hazard, 
I  entreat  him  to  review  that  opinion.  Is  it  correct.  Is  the  issue  of 
numerous  elections,  including  that  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment nothing  ?  Is  the  explicit  recommendation  of  that  officer,  in 
his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a 
recent  triumphant  election,  nothing  ?  Is  his  declaration  in  his  procla- 
mation, that  the  burdens  of  the  South  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing  ? 
Is  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  during 
this  session,  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  adminis- 
tration, prostrating  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
nothing  ?  Are  the  increasing  discontents,  nothing  ?  Is  the  tendency 
of  recent  events  to  unite  the  whole  South,  nothing  ?  What  have  we 
not  witnessed  in  this  chamber  ?  Friends  of  the  administration, burst- 
ing all  the  ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them  to  its  chief, 
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and,  with  few  exceptions  south  of  the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  vehe* 
mently  opposing,  a  favorite  measure  of  that  administration,  which 
three  short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  establish !  Let  us  not  de« 
ceive  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the  question  in  a  manner 
satisfaclory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off  until  the  next  session,  and  the 
alternative  may,  and  probably  then  would  be  a  speedy  and  ruinous 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  witji  the  entire  South. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  is  adverse 
to  the  tariff.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions,  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dickerson,)  among  them.  But  for  the  exertions 
of  the  other  party^  the  tariff  would  have  been  long  since  sacrificed. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
at  the  next  session.  In  this  body  we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining  one.  Here,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  we  shall  at  the  next  session  be  in  the  minority. 
In  the  House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  to 
the  number  of  the  dominant  party.  How  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system 
to  be  sustained  against  numbers,  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration, against  the  united  South,  and  against  the  increased  pen- 
ding danger  of  civil  war  ?  There  is,  indeed,  one  contingency  that 
might  save  it,  but  that  is  too  uncertain  to  rely  upon.  A  certain  class 
of  northern  politicians,  professing  friendship  to  the  tariff,  have  been 
charged  with  being  secretly  inimical  to  it,  for  political  purposes. 
They  may  change  their  ground,  and  come  out  c^n  and  undisguised 
supporters  of  the  system.  They  may  even  find  in  the  measure  which 
I  have  brought  forward,  a  motive  for  their  conversion.  Sir,  I  shall 
rejoice  in  it,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed.  And,  if  they  can 
give  greater  strength  and  durability  to  the  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  quiet  the  discontents  of  its  opponents,  I  shall  rejoice  still  more. 
They  shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has  drawn 
succour  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
destruction,  but  preservation  of  the  system  at  which  we  aim.  If  dan- 
gers now  assail  it,  we  have  not  created  them.  I  have  sustained  it 
upon  the  strongest  and  clearest  convictions  of  its  expediency.  They 
are  entirely  unaltered.  Had  others,  who  avow  attachment  to  it,  sup- 
ported it  with  equal  zeal  and  straight-forwardness,  it  would  be  now 
free  from  embarrassment ;  but  with  them  it  has  been  a  secondary  in- 
terest. I  utter  no  complaints ;  I  make  no  reproaches.  I  wish  only 
to  defend  myslf  now,  as  heretofore,  against  unjust  assaults.     1  have 
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been  represented  as  the  father  of  this  system,  and  I  am  charged  with 
an  unnatural  abandonment  of  my  own  ofi&pring.  1  have  never  arro* 
gated  to  myself  any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed, 
cherished  it  with  parental  fondness,  and  my.afiection  is  undiminished. 
but  in  what  condition  do  1  find  this  child  ?  It  is  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  who  would  strangle  it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch-  it 
from  their  custody,  and  to  place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  repose  for 
nine  years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  accepta- 
ble to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a  torch  about  being  applied  to  a 
&vorite  edifice,  and  1  would  save  it  if  possible  before  it  is  wrapt  in 
flames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains. 
I  wish  to  see  the  tarifl*  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
that  business  men  may  go  to  work  in  security,  with  some  prospect  of 
stability  in  our  laws,  and  without  everything  l)eing  staked  on  the  is- 
sue of  elections  as  it  were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  prompted  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  Uie  tranquilizing  of  the  country  is  no  less  important. 
All  wise  human  legislation  must  consult  in  some  degree  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  Tain  and  fodUsh  to  proceed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  notion  of  absolute  certainty  in  any  system,  or 
infinllibility  in  any  dogma,  and  to  push  these  out  without  regard  to 
any  consequences.  With  us,  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  Congress 
is  constitutionally  invested  with  power  to  protect  domestic  industry, 
it  is  a  question  of  mere  expediency  as  to  the  form,  the  degree,  and 
the  time  that  the  protection  shall  be  aflbrded.  In  weighing  all  the 
considerations  whiclr  should  control  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  what  is  due  to  those  who  honestly 
entertain  opposite  opinions  to  large  masses  of  the  community,  and  to 
deep,  long  cherished  and  growing  prejudices.  Perceiving,  ourselves, 
no  constitutional  impediment,  we  have  less  difficulty  in  accommoda- 
ting ourselves  to  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  1  do  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  is  in 
fiivor  of  this  policy ;  but  1  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost  against 
evidence.  Two  States  in  New  England,  which  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  system,  have  recently  come  out  against  it.  Other  States  of 
the  north  and  east  have  shown  a  remarkable  indiflerence  to  its  preser- 
vation. If,  indeed,  they  have  wished  to  preserve  it,  they  have  nev- 
ertheless placed  the  powers  of  government  in  hands  which  ordinary 
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mfbrmation  must  have  assured  them  were  rather  a  hazardous  deposi* 
tory.  With  us  in  the  west,  although  we  are  not  without  some  direct, 
and  considerable  indirect  interest  in  the  system,  we  have  supported  it 
more  upon  national  than  sectional  grounds. 

Meantime  the  opposition  of  a  large  and  respectable  section  of  the 
Union,  stimulated  by  political  success,  has  increased,  and  is  increas- 
ing. Discontents  are  multiplying  and  assuming  oew-and  dangerous 
aspects.  They  have  been  cherished  by  the  course  and  hopes  inspired 
during  this  administration,  which,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  threatens 
and  recommends  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Union,  proclaims  aloud 
the  injustice  of  the  system  which  it  would  enforce.  These  discontents 
are  not  limited  to  those  who  maintain  the  extravagant  theory  of  nul- 
lification ;  they  are  not  confined  to  one  State ;  they  are  coextensive 
with  the  entire  South,  and  extend  even  to  northern  States.  It  has 
been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that,  if  we  legis- 
late at  this  session  on  the  tariff*,  we  would  seem  to  legislate  under  the 
influence  of  a  panic.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  more  sensi- 
ble to  danger  of  any  kind,  than  my  fellow-men  are  generally.  It  per- 
haps requires  as  much  moral  courage  to  legislate  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  panic,  as  to  refrain  from  it  lest  such  an  imputation  should  be 
made.  But  he  who  regards  the  present  question  as  being  limited  to 
South  Carolina  alone,  takes  a  view  of  it  much  too  contracted. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  throughout  the  whole 
South.  Other  southern  States  may  difier  from  that  as  to  the  reme- 
dy to  be  now  used,  but  all  agree  (great  as  in  my  humble  judgment 
is  their  error,)  in  the  substantial  justice  of  the  cause.  Can  there 
,  be  a  doubt  that  those  who  think  in  common  will  sooner  or  later  act 
in  concert  ?  Events  are  on  the  wing,  and  hastening  this  co-operation. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  the  most  powerful  southern 
member  of  the  Union  has  taken  a  measure  which  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  important  consequences.  She  has  deputed  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished citizens  to  request  a  suspension  of  measures  of  resistance.  No 
attentive  observer  can  doubt  that  the  suspension  will  be  made.  Well, 
sir,  suppose  it  takes  place,  and  Congress  should  fail  at  the  next  ses- 
sion to  afford  the  redress  which  will  be  solicited,  what  course  would 
every  principle  of  honor,  and  every  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
Virginia,  as  she  understands  them,  exact  from  her  ?  Would  she  not 
make  common  cause  with  South  Carolina  ? — and  if  she  did,  would 
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not  the  entire  South  eventually  become  parties  to  the  contest  ?  The 
rest  of  the  Union  might  put  down  the  Soulh,  and  reduce  it  to  subnus- 
sion  ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  hazards  of  all  war, 
0  that  a  desirable  state  of  things  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it 
ean  be  honorably  prevented  ?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  th^t 
we  must  rely  exclusively  upon  moral  power,  and  nover  resort  to 
physical  force.  1  know  too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of  man,  in 
his  collective  as  well  as  individual  character,  to  reject  in  all  possible 
eases,  the  employment  of  force ;  but  I  do  think  that  when  resorted  to, 
especially  among  the  members  of  a  confederacy,  it  should  manifestly 
appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

But  suppose  the  present  Congress  terminates  without  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  let  us  see  in  what  condition  its  friends  will  find 
themselves  at  the  ne^t  session.  South  Carolina  will  have  postponed 
the  execution  of  the  law  passed  to  carry  into  effect  her  ordinance 
until  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the  south  for  the 
present.  The  President,  in  his  opening  message,  will  urge  that  jus- 
tice, as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  south,  and  that  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  tariff  be  removed.  The  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  united  south,  and  majorities  of  the  dominant  party 
in  both  branches  of  Congress,  will  be  found  in  active  co-operation. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  me  how  we  are  to  save 
the  tariff  against  this  united  and  irresistible  forCe  ?  They  will  accuse 
us  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of  being  will* 
ing  to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war.  The  feet  of 
South  Carolina  postponing  her  ordinance,  at  the  instance  of  Virginia, 
and  once  more  appealing  to  the  justice  of  Congress,  will  be  pressed 
with  great  emphasis  and  effect.  It  does  appear  tome  impossible  that 
we  can  prevent  a  most  injurious  modification  of  the  tariff  at  the  next 
session,  and  that  this  is  the  favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  it.  1  have  been  subjected  to  animadversion  for  the  admission  of 
the  feet,  that,  at  the  next  session,our  opponents  will  be  stronger,  and  the 
friends  of  the  American  System  weaker  than  they  are  in  this  Congress. 
But,  is  it  not  so  }  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  who  aspires 
to  be  a  statesman  to  look  at  naked  facts  as  they  really  are  ?  Must  he 
suppress  them  ?  Ought  he,  like  children,  to  throw  the  counterpane 
over  his  eyes,  and  persuade  himself  that  he  is  secure  from  danger  ? 
Are  not  our  opponents  as  well  informed  as  we  are  about  their  own 
strength  } 
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If  we  adjourn,  -without  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff,  ia 
what  painful  suspense  and  terrible  uncertainty  shall  we  not  leare  the 
manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  country >?  All  eyes  will  be 
turned,  with  trembling  and  fear,  to  the  next  session.  Operations  will 
be  circumscribed,  and  new  enterprises  checked,  or,  if  otherwise,  ruin 
and  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence.  .  I  believe,  sir,  this  meas- 
ure, which  offers  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  permanence  and  stability, 
will  be  hailed  by  practical  men  with  pleasure.  The  political  mami- 
fiicturers  may  be  against  it,  but  it  will  command  the  approbation  of  n 
large  majority  of  the  business  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond  1842.  During 
the  intermediate  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  bill  secures  adequate  protection.  All  my  information  assures  me 
of  this ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  &ct,  that,  if  the  measure  of 
protection,  secured  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1841,  were  perma- 
nent, or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond  that  period,  it  would  com- 
mand the  cordial  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  the 
policy.  What  then  divides,  what  alarms  us  .^  It  is  what  may  po»* 
iibly  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two,  or  subsequently  !  Now,  sir,  even  if  that  should  be 
as  bad  as  the  mrist  vivid  imagination  or  the  most  eloquent  tongue 
could  depict  it,  if  we  have  intermediate  safety  and  security,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  wise  to  rush  upon  certain  and  present  evils,  because 
of  those  which,  admitting  their  possibility,  are  very  remote  and  con- 
tmgent.  What !  shall  we  not  extinguish  the  flame  which  is  burst- 
ing through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because,  at  some  future  and  dis- 
tant day,  we  may  be  again  threatened  with  conflagration  } 

I  do  not  admit  that  this  bill  abandons,  or  fails  by  its  provisions  to 
secure  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842.  I  cannot  know,  1  pre- 
tend not  to  know,  what  will  then  be  the  actual  condition  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  their  relative  condition  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  would  «»s  soon  confide  in  the  forecast  of  ihe  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  in  that  of  any  other  man  in 
this  Senate,  or  in  this  country  ;  but  he,  nor  any  one  else,  can  tell 
what  that  condition  will  then  be.  The  degree  of  prolection  which 
will  be  required  for  domestic  industry  beyond  1842,  depends  upon 
the  reduction  of  wages,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  improvement 
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in  skill)  the  protection  of  machinery,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  price, 
at  home,  of  essential  axticles,  such  as  fuel,  iron,  &c.  1  do  not  think 
that  the  honorable  Senator  can  throw  himrelf  forward  to  1S42,  and 
tell  08  what,  in  all  these  particulars,  will  be  the  state  of  this  country, 
and  its  relative  state  to  other  countries.  We  know  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  our  numbers  will  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  one-third, 
at  least,  to  their  present  amount,  and  that  may  materially  reduce 
wages.  jWe  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  capital  will  be  augment- 
ed, our  skill  improved ;  and  we  know  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  is  making,  in  machinery.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The  opening  of  new  mines 
and  new  channels  of  communication,  must  cbntinue  to  lower  it.  The 
successful  introduction  of  the  process  ofcooking  will  have  great  effect. 
The  price  of  these  articles,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent 
manufacturing  booses  in  this,  country  assures  me,  is  a  principal  cause 
of  the  present  necessity  of  protection  to  the  cotton  interest ;  and  that 
house  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  20  per  cent,  with  the  other 
advantages  secured  in  this  bill,  may  do  beyond  1842  Then,  sir, 
what  effect  may  not  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  Europe,  if  any 
should  arise,  produce  ?  1  am  far  from  desiring  them,  that  our  coun- 
try may  profit  by  their  occurrence.  Her  greatness  and  glory  rest,  I 
hope,  opon  a  more  solid  and  more  generous  basis.  But  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fisu^t,  that  our  greatest  manufacturing,  as  well  as 
commercial  competitor,  is  undergoing  a  momentous  political  experi- 
ment, the  issue  of  which  is  far  from  being  absolutely  certain.  Who 
can  raise  the  veil  of  the  succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at 
their  termination,  will  be  the  degree  of  competition  which  Great 
Britain  can  exercise  towards  us  in  the  manufacturing  arts  ? 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  the  revenue 
standard,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it  should,  some  years  hence, 
become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1 842,  than  that  which 
it  contemplates,  may  be  necessary,  can  il  be  doubted  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  it  will  be  applipd  ?  Our  misfortune  has  been,  and  yet 
is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  in  respect  to  this  system  of  policy.  Conventions,  elec- 
tions, Congress,  the  public  press,  have  been  for  years  all  acting  upon 
the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  acting  upon  them  all.  Prejudices  have  been 
excited,  passions  kindled,  and  mutual  irritations  carried  to  the  high- 
eat  pitch  of  exasperation,  insomuch  that  good  feelings  have  been  al- 
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most  extinguished,  and  the  roice  of  reason  and  experience  silenced, 
among  the  memhers  of  the  confederacy.  Let^ns  separate  the  tariff 
from  the  agitating  politics  of  the  country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  and 
firm  foundation,  and  allow  our  enterprising  countrymen  to  demon- 
strate to  the  whole  Union,  by  their  skilful  and  successful  labors,  the 
inappreciable  value  of  the  arts.  If  they  can  have,  what  they  have 
never  yet  enjoyed,  some  years  of  repose  and  tranquillity,  they  will 
make,  silently,  more  converts  to  the  policy,  than  would  be  mada 
during  a  long  period  of  anxious  struggle  and  boisterous  contention. 
Above  all,  1  count  upon  the  good  effects  resulting  frcm  a  restoration 
of  the  harmony  of  this  divided  people,  upon  their  good  sense  and  their 
love  of  justice.  Who  caft  doubt,  that  when  passions  have  subsidedi 
and  reason  has  resumed  her  empire,  that  there  will  be  a  disposition 
throughout  the  whole  Union  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  parts  ? 
Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy  would 
look  with  indifference  to  the  prostration  of  the  interests  of  another 
section,  by  distant  and  selfish  foreign  nations,  regardlecs  alike  of  the 
welfare  of  us  all  ?  No,  sir;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1842.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  brethren,  made  to  love  and  respect  each 
other.  Momentary  causes  may  seem  to  alienate  them,  but,  like 
family  differences,  they  will  terminate  in  a  closer  and  more  afiection- 
ate  union  than  ever.  And  how  much  more  estimable  will  be  a  sys- 
tem of  protection,  based  on  common  conviction  and  common  consent, 
and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  than  one  wrenched  by  power  firoia 
reluctant  and  protesting  weakness  ? 

That  such  a  system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for 
the  period  of  time  subsequent  to  1842, 1  will  not  doubt.  But,  in  the 
scheme  which  I  originally  proposed,  I  did  not  rely  exclusively,  great 
as  my  reliance  is,  upon  the  operation  of  fraternal  feelings,  the  return 
of  reason,  and  a  sense  of  justice.  The  schemie  contained  an  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  South.  According  to  it,  unmanufactured  cotton 
was  to  be  a  free  article  after  1842.  Gentlemen  from  that  quarter 
have  again  and  again  asserted  that  they  were  indi&rent  to  the  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  and  that  they  feared  no  foreign 
competition.  1  have  thought  otherwise ;  but  I  was  willing,  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  take  them  at  their  word  ;  not  that  I  was  opposed 
to  the  protection  of  cotton,  but  believing  that  a  few  cargoes  of  for- 
eign cotton  introduced  into  our  northern  ports,  free  of  duty,  would 
hasten  our  southern  friends  to  come  here  and  ask  that  protection  fior 
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their  great  staple,  which  is  wanted  in  other  sections  for  their  interesta. 
That  feature  in  the  scheme  was  stricken  out  in  the  select  committeey 
but  not  by  the  consent  of  my  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  or 
myself.  Slill,  after  lvS42,  the  south  may  want  protection  for  sugar, 
for  tobacco,  for  Virginia  coal,  perhaps  for  cotton  and  other  articles, 
whibt  other  quarters  may  need  it  for  wool,  woollens,  iron  and  cotton 
fabrics ;  and  these  mutual  wants,  if  they  should  exist,  will  lead,  I  hope, 
to  some  amicable  adjustment  of  a  tariff  for  that  distant  period,  satis- 
foctory  to  all.  The  theory  of  protection  supposes,  too,  that,  after  a 
certain  time,  the  protected  arts  will  have  acquired  such  strength  and 
perfection  as  will  enable  them  subsequently,  unaided,  to  stand  up 
against  foreign  competition.  If,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  this  should  prove 
to  be  correct,  it  will,  on  the  arrival  of  1842,  encourage  all  parts  of 
the  Union  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of  longer  protection  to  the 
few  articles  which  may  then  require  it. 

The  bill  before  us  strongly  recommends  itself  by  its  equity  and  im- 
partiality.  It  favors  no  one  interest,  and  no  one  State,  by  an  unjust 
sacrifice  of  others.  It  deals  equally  by  all.  Its  basis  is  the  act  of 
July  last.  That  act  was  passed  after  careful  and  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  long  deliberation,  continued  through  several  months.  Al* 
though  it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  its  adjustment  of  the  proper 
measure  o(  protection  to  each  article  which  was  supposed  to  merit  it, 
it  is  not  likely  that,  even  with  the  same  length  of  time  before  us,  we 
eould  maiLe  one  more  perfect.  Assuming  the  justness  of  that  act,  the 
bill  preserves  the  respective  propositions  for  which  the  act  provides, 
and  subjects  them  all  to  the  same  equal  but  moderate  reduction, 
spread  over  the  long  spi^^e  of  nine  years.  The  Senator  from  Massa^ 
chusettS' contends  that  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  all  protection  is 
given  up  by  dispensing  with  specific  duties  and  the  principle  of  dis-> 
crimination.  But  much  the  most  valuable  articles  of  our  domestic 
manufactures  (cotton  and  woolletis,  for  example,)  have  never  e^joy-* 
ed  the  advantage  o^  specific  duties.  They  have  always  been  liable 
to  ad  valorem  duties,  with  a  very  limited  application  of  the  minimum 
principle.  The  bill  does  not,  however,  even  after  1842,  surrender 
either  mode  of  laying  duties.  Discriminations  are  expressly  recog- 
nised below  the  maximum,  and  specific  duties  may  also  be  imposed, 
provided  they  do  not  exceed  it. 

The  honorable  Senator  also  contends  that  the  bill  is  imperfect,  and 
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that  the  execution  of  it  will  he  impracticable.  He  asks,  how  is  the 
excess  above  20  per  cent,  to  be  ascertained  on  coarse  and  printed 
cottons,  liable  to  minimums  of  30  and  35"  cents,  and  subject  to  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  estimated  in  the  case 
of  specific  duties  ?  Sir,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  impracticable  in  its  execu* 
tion.  Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  treasury 
department.  In  the  instance  of  the  cotton  minimums,  the  statute 
having,  by  way  of  exception  to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  declared, 
in  certain  cases,  how  the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  statutory 
value  ought  to  govern  ;  and  consequently  the  20  per  cent,  should  be 
exclusively  deducted  from  the  25  per  cent,  being  the  rate  of  duties 
to  which  cottons  generally  are  liable  ;  and  the  biennial  tenths  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  excess  of  five  per  cent.  With  regard  to  spe* 
cific  duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  certainty,  to 
adopt  some  average  value,  founded  upon  importations  of  a  previous 
year.  But  if  the  value  of  each  cargo,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  to  be 
ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than  what  now  is  the  operation  in 
the  case  of  woollens,  silks,  cottons  above  30  and  35  cents,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  articles  :  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  more  im* 
practicability  in  the  law. 
• 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  may  be  supposed 
will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  oppose  one 
conclusive,  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  answer.  Congress  will  be  in 
session  one  whole  month  before  the  commencement  of  the  law  ;  and 
if,  in  the  meantime,  omissions  calling  for  further  legislation  shall  be 
discovered,  there  will  be  more  time  then  than  we  have  now  to  sup- 
ply them.  Let  us,  on  this  occasion  of  compromise,  pursue  the  exam- 
ple of  our  fathers,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  determined  to  ratify 
it,  and  go  for  amendments  afterwards. 

To  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  this  in- 
terest, and  that,  and  the  other,  cannot  be  sustained  under  the  protec- 
tion beyond  1842, 1  repeat  the  answer,  that  no  one  can  now  tell  what 
may  then  be  necessary.  That  period  will  provide  for  itself.  But  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  singling  out  iron  as  an  article  that 
would  be  most  injuriously  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  bill.    If  I 
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mm  not  greatly  mistaken  in  my  recollection,  he  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  act  of  1S24,  because  of  the  high  doty  imposed  on  iron. 
But  for  that  duty,  (and  perhaps  the  duty  on  hemp,)  which  he  then 
considered  threw  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
country,  he  would  have  supported  that  act.  Of  all  the  articles  to 
which  protecting  duties  are  applied,  iron,  and  the  roanufiu^tures  of 
iron,  enjoy  the  highest  protection.  During  the  term  of  nine  years, 
the  deductions  from  the  duty  are  not  such  as  seriously  to  impair  those 
great  interests,  unless  all  my  information  deceives  me  ;  and  beyond 
that  period  the  remedy  has  been  already  indicated.  Let  me  suf4K)ee 
that  the  anticipations  which  1  form  upon  the  restoration  of  concord 
and  confidence  sLall  be  all  falsified ;  that  neither  the  aense  of  frater- 
nal afiection,  nor  common  justice,  nor  even  common  interests,  will 
lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  tariff  beyond  1842.  Let  me 
suppose  that  period  has  arrived,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
shall  be  interpreted  as  an  obligatory  pledge  upon  the  Congress  of 
that  day ;  and  let  me  suppose,  also,  that  a  greater  amount  of  protec- 
tion than  the  bill  provides  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  some  interests, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Regaided  as  a  pledge,  it  does  not  bind  Congress 
for  ever  to  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  of  duty  contained  in  the  bill 
The  most,  in  that  view,  that  it  exacts,  is  to  make  a  &ir  experiment. 
If,  after  such  experiment,  it  should  be  demonstrated  that,  under  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  large  portions  of  the 
Union  would  be  sacrificed,  and  they  exposed  to  ruin,  Congress  will 
be  competent  to  apply  some  remedy  that  will  be  efiectual ;  and  1  hope 
and  believe  that,  in  such  a  contingency,  some  will  be  devised  that 
may  preserve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  alledged  that  there  will  be  an  augmentation,  instead  of 
a  diminution  of  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  I  feel  quite 
confident  of  the  reverse  ;  but  it  is  sufiacient  to  say  that  both  contin- 
gencies are  carefully  provided  for  in  the  bill,  without  affecting  the  pro- 
tected articles. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachuetts  dislikes  the  measure,  because  it 
conunands  the  concurrence  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  opposed, 
in  regard  to  the  tariff;  and  is  approved  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun)  as  well  as  by  myself.  Why,  sir,  the  gen- 
tleman has  told  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  any  compromise.  Will 
be  be  pleased  to  say  how  any  compromise  can  be  effected,  without  a 
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concurrence  between  those  who  had  been  previously  divided,  and 
taking  some  medium  between  the  two  extremes  ?  The  wider  the  di- 
vision may  have  been,  so  much  the  better  for  the  compromise,  which 
ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its  nature  and  by  its  terms,  and  not  solely 
by  those  who  happen  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  an  adjustment  to  which 
both  the  great  interests  in  this  country  may  accede  without  either  be- 
ing dishonored.  The  triumph  of  neither  is  complete.  Each,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  makes  some  concessions.  The 
south  has  contended  that  every  vestige  of  protection  should  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  statute  book,  and  the  revenue  standard  forthwith 
adopted.  In  assenting  to  this  bill,  il  waives  that  pretension— yields 
to  reasonable  protection  for  nine  years ;  and  consents,  in  coasidera- 
tion  of  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  be  subsequently  applied, 
to  discriminations  below  il,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  long 
list  of  free  articles.  The  north  and  west  have  contended  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  pnnciple  of  protection,  regulated  by  no  other 
limit  than  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country.  If  they  accede  to  this 
adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  stability  and  certainty 
which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  favorite  system  of  policy  affords,  and 
of  the  other  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  to  come  down 
in.  1842  to  a  limit  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent.  Both  parties,  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  to  avert  the  evils  which  might  flow  from  carrying 
out  into  all  their  consequences  the  cherished  system  of  either,  have 
met  upon  common  ground,  made  mutual  and  friendly  concessionS| 
and,  I  trust,  and  sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have,  hereafter, 
occasion  to  regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with  what 
may  be  now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,  is  now  more  than  ever 
necessary,  since  the  pfissa^e,  through  the  Senate,  of  the  enforcing  bill. 
To  that  bill,  if  1  had  been  present,  on  the  final  vote,  I  should  have 
given  my  assent,  although  with  great  reluctance.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional  power,  but  to  be 
bound  by  every  consideration,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
But  1  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  me  to  require 
the  passa2;e  of  such  a  bill.  And  I  was  far  from  being  without  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead.  I  felt 
no  new-bom  zeal  in  favor  of  the  present  administration,  of  which  I 
now  think  as  I  have  always  thous^ht.  I  could  not  vote  against  the 
measure  ;  I  would  not  speak  in  its  behalf.     I  thought  it  most  proper 
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b  meio  leave  to  the  firiends  of  the  adminifitration  and  to  others,  who 
might  feel  themselves  particularly  called  upon,  to  defend  and  sustain 
a  strong  measure  of  the  administration.  With  respect  to  the  series 
of  acts  to  which  the  executive  has  resorted,  in  relation  to  our  south* 
em  disturbance,  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  full  consid- 
eration of  them  ;  but  I  will  briefly  say,  that,  although  the  proclama- 
tion is  a  paper  of  uncommon  ability  and  eloquence,  doing  great  credit, 
as  a  composition,  to  him  who  prepared  it,  and  to  him  who  signed  it, 
I  think  it  contains  some  ultra  doctrines,  which  no  party  in  this  coun- 
try had  ventured  to  assert.  With  these  are  mixed  up  many  sound 
principles  aad  just  views  of  our  political  systems.  If  it  is  lo  be  judged 
by  its  efi^ts  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  ill-timed  and  unfortunate.  Instead 
of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  it  increased  the  exaspe- 
ration in  the  infected  district,  and  affi>ided  new  and  unnecessary  causes 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfoction  in  the  south  generally.  The  mes- 
sage, subsequently  transmitted  to  Cfingress,  communicating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina,  and  calling  for  countervailing  enactments, 
was  characterized  with  noore  {M^udence  and  moderation.  And,  if  this 
unhappy  contest  is  to  continue,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  administration  may  be  governed  by  wise  and  cautious 
counsels,  and  a  parental  forbearance.  But  when  the  highest  degree 
of  animosity  exists;  when  both  parties,  however  unequal,  have  ar» 
rayed  themselves  for  the  conflict,  who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  subordinates,  or  other  unforseen  causes,  the  bloody  strug- 
gle may  commence  ?  In  the  midst  of  magazines,  who  knows  when 
the  fatal  spark  may  produce  a  terrible  explosion  ?  And  the  battle 
once  begun,  where  is  its  limit?  What  latitude  will  circumscribe  its 
rage  ?  Who  is  to  command  our  armies  ?  When,  and  where,  and 
how  is  the  war  to  cease  ?  In  what  condition  will  the  peace  leave 
the  American  System,  the  American  Union,  and,  what  is  more  than 
all,  American  liberty  ?  I  cannot  profess  to  have  a  confidence,  which 
I  have  not,  in  this  administration,  but  if  I  had  all  confidence  in  it,  I 
should  still  wish  to  pause,  and,  if  possible,  by  any  honorable  adjust- 
ment, to  prevent  awful  consequences,  the  extent  of  which  no  human 
wisdom  can  foresee. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  not  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  passing  the  enforcing  bill  only.  "  Both  that  and 
thcl;ill  ot"  peace  s^.m  to  me  to  be  required  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
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try.  The  first  will  satisfy  all  who  love  order  and  law,  and  disapprore 
the  inadmissible  doctrine  of  nullification.  The  last  will  soothe  those 
who  love  peace  and  concord,  harmony  and  union.  One  demonstrates 
the  power  and  the  disposition  to  vindicate  the  authority  and  suprema- 
cy of  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  the  other  ofii»rs  that  which,  if  it  be  ae« 
cepted  in  the  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  employnient  of  all  force. 

There  are  some  who  say,  let  the  tariff  go  down ;  let  our  manufac- 
tures be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,  at  another  session,  of  those 
to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is  confided  :  let  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land :  and  let  resistance  to  the 
laws,  at  all.hazards,  be  subdued.  Sir,  they  take  counsel  from  their 
passions.  They  anticipate  a  terrible  reaction  from  the  downfall  of 
the  tariff,  which  would  ultimately  re-establish  it  upon  a  firmer  basis 
than  ever.  But  it  is  these  very  agitations,  these  mutual  irritations 
between  brethren  of  the  same  family,  it  is  the  individual  distress  and 
general  ruin  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  tarifi^ 
that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Besides,  are  we  certain  of 
this  reaction  ?  Have  we  not  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to  other  meas- 
ures heretofore  ?  But  suppose,  after  a  long  and  embittered  struggle, 
it  should  come,  in  what  relative  condition  would  it  find  the  parts  of 
this  confederacy  ?  In  what  state  our  ruined  manufactures  ?  When 
they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the  fragments  of  the  general 
wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land,  would  have  courage  to  en- 
gage in  fresh  enterprises,  under  a  new  pledge  of  the  violated  faith  of 
the  government  ?  If  we  adjourn,  without  passing  this  bill,  having 
entrusted  the  executive  with  vast  powers  to  maintain  the  laws,  should 
he  be  able  by  the  next  session  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  them, 
will  he  not,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  success,  have  more  power 
thifti  ever  to  put  down  the  tariff  also  ?  Has  he  not  said  that  the  south 
is  oppressed,  and  its  burdens  ought  to  be  relieved  ?  And  will  he  not 
feel  himself  bound,  after  he  shall  have  triumphed,  if  triumph  he  may 
in  a  civil  war,  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  south  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff,  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and  demands  ?  No, 
sir ;  no,  sir ;  let  us  save  the  country  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too,  from  threatened  destruc.- 
tion.  Statesmen  should  regulate  their  conduct  and  adapt  their  meas- 
ures to  the  exfgencies  of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  They  cannot, 
indeed,  transcend  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  rule ;  but  with  re- 
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spect  to  those  systems  of  polic/ which  fall  within  its  scope,  they  should 
arrange  them  according  to  the  interests,  the  wants,  and  the  preji^dices 
of  the  people.  Two  great  dangers  threaten  the  public  safety.  The 
true  patriot  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  they  have  been  brought 
about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  difierence 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  compromise,  under  considera- 
tion, is,  that  they  would,  in  the  enforcing  act,  send  forth  alone  a  flam- 
ing sword.  We  would  send  out  that  also,  but  along  with  it  the  olive 
branch,  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  They  cry  out,  the  law  !  the  law ! 
the  law  !  Power  !  power  !  power  I  We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and 
bow  to  the  supremacy  of  its  obligation  ;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
law  executed  in  mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They, 
as  we  think,  would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South 
Carolina  and  extending,  God  only  knows  where.  While  we  would 
vindicate  the  federal  government,  we  are  for  peace,  if  possible,  union 
and  liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above  all,  no  civil  war,  no  family 
strife.  We  want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no  smok- 
ing ruins,  no  streams  of  Ameiican  blood  shed  by  American  arms ! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure.  Am- 
bition !  inordinate  ambition !  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only,  1  should 
have  never  brough  it  forward.  1  know  well  the  perils  to  which  I 
expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and  valued  friends,  with 
but  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long  tried  and  loved ; 
and  the  honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and  foes.  Ambition  !^ 
If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing  whispers  ;  if  I  had  yielded 
myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  I 
would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently 
gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  State,  to  conduct  it  as 
they  could.  I  have  been  heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambi- 
tion. Low,  grovelling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  elevating 
themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure  patriotism — beings 
who,  for  ever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in  view,  decide  all  pub- 
lic measures  by  their  presumed  influence  on  their  aggrandizement, 
judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which  they  prescribe  to  themselves.  1 
have  given  to  the  winds  those  false  accusations,  as  I  consign  that 
which  now  impeaches  my  motives.  I  have  no  desire  for  office,  not 
even  the  highest.     The  most  exalted  is  but  a  prison,  in  which  the 
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incarcerated  incumbent  daily  receives  his  cold,  heartless  yisitantSi 
marks  his  weary  hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
all  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no  candidate  for  any  of- 
fice in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  States,  united  or  separated ;  I 
never  wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquilize  the  coun- 
try, restore  confidence  and  afiection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  willing  to 
go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renounce  public  service  forever.  I  should 
there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its  lawns,  amiust  my 
flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  sincerity  and  truth, 
attachment  and   fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which  I  have  not  always 

found  in  the  walks  of  public  life Yes,  I  have  ambition,  but  it  is 

the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, to  reconcile  a  divided  people,  once  more  to  revive  concord 
and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land — the  pleasing  ambition  of  contem- 
plating the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  free,  united,  prosperous,  and 
fraternal  people  ! 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  26,  1833. 


[The  war  of  General  Jacksoit  upon  the  United  States  Bank  having  been  pro«e- 
oated  eo  far  as  to  secure  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  institution— a  renewal  of  its 
diarter  having  been  prevented  by  the  Executive  Veto — the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  spring  of  1833,  resolved  that  the  Deposites  of  the  Public  Moneys  in  the 
United  States  Bank  were  safe,  and  (impliedly)  that  they  ought  to  be  continued.  In 
the  face  of  this.  General  JTAcncm,  on  the  18th  of  September,  read  a  paper  to  his 
Cabinet,  avovring  his  determination  to  procure  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites.  On 
the  24th  he  retnoved  Mr.  Duahs  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
appointed  Roger  6.  Taitbt  (before  Attorney  General)  in  his  stead.  Mr.  TAirmr 
immediately  removed  the  Deposites.  Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  the  follow* 
iag  December,  the  propriety  of  this  important  and  novel  step  came  naturally  under 
diiCussion.    Mr.  Cukv  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  by  dismissing  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  he  would 
not.  contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  du^,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States 
in  aeposite  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in  conformity  with 
the  President's  opinion ;  and  by  appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Resolved.  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  re- 
moval  of  tne  money  of  the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  ita  branches,  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  3d  of  December,  1833,  are 
unsatisfactory  ana  insufficient.] 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  hitherto  hloodless,  hut  rapidly 
tending  towards  a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  character  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  paralyzed,  except  when  exerted 
in  conformity  with  his  will,  hy  frequent  and  an  extraordinory  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  veto,  not  anticipated  by  the  founders  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  not  practised  by  any  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate.  And,  to  cramp  them  still  more,  a  new  expedient 
is  springing  into  use,  of  withholding  altogether  bilhi  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  thereby  cutting  off 
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all  opportunity  of  passing  them,  even  if,  after  their  return,  the  mem- 
bers should  be  unanimous  in  their  favor.  The  constitutional  parti- 
cipation of  the  Senate  in  the  appointing  power  is  virtually  abolished 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  without  any 
known  cause,  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  individual  to  the 
same  office,  after  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  How  often  have  we. 
Senators,  felt  that  the  check  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  being,  as  the 
constitution  intended,  a  salutary  control,  was  an  idle  ceremony  ?  How 
often,  when  acting  on  the  case  of  the  nominated  successor,  have  we 
felt  the  injustice  of  the  removal }  How  often  have  we  said  to  each 
other,  well,  what  can  we  do ;  the  office  cannot  remain  vacant,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  and,  if  we  reject  the  proposed 
substitute,  we  cannot  restore  the  displaced,  and,  perhaps,  some  more 
unworthy  man  may  be  nominated  ? 

The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  prevailing  rage  for 
innovation.  Decisions  of  the  tribunals,  deliberately  pronounced, 
have  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  And  the  sanctity  of  nu- 
merous treaties  openly  violated.  Our  Indian  relations,  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  government,  and  recognised  and  established  by 
numerous  laws  and  treaties,  have  been  subverted,  the  rights  of  the 
helpless  and  unfortunate  aborigines  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  they 
brought  under  subjection  to  unknown  laws,  in  which  they  have  no 
voice,  promulgated  in  an  unknown  language.  The  most  extensive 
and  most  valuable  public  domain  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  na- 
tion, is  threatened  with  a  total  sacrifice.  The  general  currency  of 
the  country — the  life-blood  of  all  its  business — is  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  universal  disorder  and  cpnfusion.  The  power  of  inter- 
rial  improvement  lies  crushed  beneath  the  veto.  The  system  of  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  was  snatched  from  impending  destruc- 
tion, at  the  last  session ;  but  we  are  now  coolly  told  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  without  a  blush,  ^'  that  it  is  understood  to  be  con- 
ceded  on  all  han^y  that  the  tariff  for  protection  merely  is  to  be  finally 
abandoned."  By  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  if  the  progress  of  innova- 
tion continues,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  policy,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  3d  of  March, 
1829.  In  a  term  of  eight  years,  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that 
which  was  required  to  establish  our  liberties,  the  government  will 
have  been  transformed  into  an  elective  monarchy — the  worst  of  all 
forms  of  government. 
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Such  is  a  melancholy  but  faithful  picture  of  the  present  condition 
of  our  public  afiairs.  It  is  not  sketched  or  exhibited  to  excite,  here 
or  elsewhere,  irritated  feeling.  I  have  no  such  purpose.  1  veould, 
on  the  contrary,  iniplore  the  Senate  and  the  people  to  discard  all  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  and  to  look  calmly,  but  resolutely,  upon  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  constitution  and  the  country.  Although  I  bring  into 
the  Senate  the  same  unabated  spirit,  and  the  same  firm  determination 
which  have  ever  guided  me  in  the  support  of  civil  liberty,  and  tha 
defence  of  our  constitution,  I  contemplate  the  prospect  before  us  with 
feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and  profound  mortification. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  unfortunate  symptoms  of  the  times,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  good  and  enlightened  men  of  the  Union, 
of  all  parties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despondency.  There  is, 
unhappily,  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  pervading  the  commu- 
nity. Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that 
our  Union  and  our  institutions  are  destined  to  a  speedy  overthrow. 
Sir,  I  trust  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  country  will  revive. 
There  is  much  occasion  for  manly  independence  and  patriotic  vigor, 
but  none  for  despair.  Thank  God,  we  are  yet  firee  ;  and,  if  we  put 
on  the  chains  which  are  forging  for  us,  it  will  be  because  we  deserve 
to  wear  them.  We  should  never  despair  of  the  republic.  If  our 
ancestors  had  been  capable  of  surrendering  themselves  to  such  igno- 
ble sentimens,  our  independence  and  our  liberties  would  never  have 
been  achieved.  The  winter  of  1776-7  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  pe- 
riods of  the  revolution ;  but  on  this  day^  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the 
father  of  his  country  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  which  diffused  joy 
and  gladness  and  animation  throughout  the  States.  Let  us  cherish 
the  hope  that,  since  he  has  gone  firom  among  us,  Providence,  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  mercies,  has  near  at  hand  in  reserve  for  us,  though 
yet  unseen  by  us,  some  sure  and  happy  deliverence  from  all  impend- 
ing dangers. 

When  we  assembled  here  last  year,  we  were  full  of  dreadful  fore- 
bodings. On  the  one  hand  we  were  menaced  with  a  civil  war,  which, 
lighting  up  in  a  single  State,  might  spread  its  flames  throughout  one 
of  the  largest  sections  of  the  Union.  On  the  other,  a  cherished  sys- 
tem of  policy,  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  industry 
of  our  countrymen,  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  immediate 
destruction.     Means  were  happily  applied  by  Congress  to  avert  botb 
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calamities.  The  country  reconciled,  and  our  Union  once  more  be- 
came a  band  of  firiends  and  brothers.  And  I  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, if  we  do  not  find  those  who  were  deuounced  as  being  un- 
friendly to  the  continuance  of  our  confederacy,  among  the  foremost  to 
fly  to  its  preservation,  and  to  resist  all  executive  encroachment. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  adjourned,  at  the  termination  of 
the  last  session,  there  was  one  remnant  of  its  powers,  that  over  the 
purse,  left  untouched.  The  two  most  important  powers  of  civil  gov- 
ernment are,  those  of  the  swoid  and  the  purse.  The  first,  with  some 
restriction,  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive,  and  the 
last  to  the  legislative  department.  If  they  are  separate,  and  exer- 
cised by  different  responsible  departments,  civil  libeity  is  safe ;  but 
if  they  are  united  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  it  is  gone. 
That  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  revolutionary  orator  and  patriot, 
(Patrick  Henry)  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  Conventioni  in  reply  to 
one  of  his  opponents : 

"  Let  him  candidly  tell  me  where  and  when  did  freedom  exist,  when  the  sword 
and  parse  were  ^ven  up  from  (he  people  1  Unless  a  miracle  in  human  aflairs  in* 
teiposed,  no  nation  ever  retained  its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword  and  thepuiBS. 
CAn  you  prove  by  any  argumentative  deduction,  (hat  it  is  possible  to  be  safe  without 
one  of  them  1    If  you  give  them  up  you  are  gone.** 


Up  to  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  last  session  of  Congresf 
the  exclusive  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  had  never  been  contested.  Among  its  earliest  acts 
was  one  to  establish  the  treasury  department,  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  treasurer,  who  was  required  to  give  bond  and  secu- 
rity in  a  very  large  amount,  ^'  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  record- 
ed by  the  Register,  and  not  othermse,'*^  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States,  no  treasury  or  place  had 
been  provided  and  designated  by  law  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  but  the  treasurer  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  existinc;  Banic  was  established,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  with  it,  and  conse- 
quently that  Bank  became  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  For 
whatever  place  is  designated  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  the  public 
money  of  the  United  States,  under  the  care  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
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United  States,  is  for  the  tim^  being  the  treasury.  Its 'safety  waa 
drawn  in  questidn  by  the  chief  magistrates,  and  an  agent  was  ap- 
pointed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  investigate  its  ability.  He 
reported  to  the  executive  that  it  was  perfectly  safe.  His  apprehen-* 
sions  of  its  solidity  were  communicated  by  the  President  to  Congress^ 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject.  They,  also, 
reported  in  favor. of  its  security.  And,  fibally,  among  the  last  acta 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  manifesting  its  entire  confidence  in 
the  ability  and  solidity  of  the  bank. 

After  all  these  testimonies  to  the  perfect  safety  of  the  public 
moneys,  in  the  pla<^  appointed  by  Congress,  who  could  have  sup« 
posed  that  the  place  would  have  been  changed  }  Who  could  have 
imagined  that,  within  sixty  days  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  aad,  as 
it  were,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  authority,  the  change  should  have 
been  ordered  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  treasurer  should 
have  thrown  away  the  single  key  to  the  treasury,  over  which  Con-» 
gress  held  ample  control,  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  some  dozens  of 
keys,  over  which  neither  Congress  nor  he  has  any  adequate  control  ? 
Yet,  sir,  all  this  has  been  done,  and  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty  to 
inquire — 1st,  By  whose  authoiity  it  has  been  ordered-?  and  2d| 
Whether  the  order  has  been  given  in  conformity  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 

I  agree,  sir,  and  1  am  happy  whenever  I  can  agree  with  the  Presl-* 
dent,  as  to  the  immensp  importance  of  these  questions.  He  says,  in 
a  paper  which  1  hold  in  my  hand,  that  he  looks  upon  the  pending 
question  as  involving  higher  considerations  than  the  *'  mere  transfer 
of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  another.  Its  decision  may  afiect 
the  character  of  our  government  for  ages  to  come."  And,  with  him, 
I  view  it  as  of  transcendent  importance  both  in  its  consequences  and 
the  great  principles  which  the  question  involves.  In  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  this  subject,  I  hold  the  bank  as  nothing,  as  perfectly 
insignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in  the  performance  of  all  its  duties, 
efficient  as  it  has  proved  in  regulating  the  currency,  than  which  there 
is  none  in  all  Christendom  so  sound,  and  deep  as  is  the  interest  of  the 
country  in  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  a  sound  currency, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  those  evils  which  result  from  a  defective  or 
unsettled  currency.     All  these  I  regard  as  questions  of  qo  importancei 
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fn  comparrsbn  with  the  principles  involved  in  this  executive  innova* 
lion.  It  involves  the  distribution  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the 
taking  away  a  power  from  Congress  which  it  was  never  before  doubted 
to  possess — the  power  over  the  public  purse.  Entertaining  these 
Tiews,  I  shall  not,  to-day,  at  least,  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  for  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  power  to  perform  the  act,  no  reasons,  however  cogent  or 
strong,  which  he  can  assign  as  urging  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
bis  purpose,  no  reasons  can  sanctify  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  act. 

The  first  question,  sir,  which  I  intimated  h  to  be  my  purpose  to 
€Xffia)ine,  was,  by  whose  direction  was  this  change  of  the  deposhes 
made  ? 

Now,  sir,  fe  there  any  man  who  hears  me,  who  requires  proof  on 
tins  point  ?  Is  there  an  intelligent  wmn  in  the  whole  country  who 
does  not  know  who  it  Was  that  decided  on  the  removal  of  the  de- 
poeites  ?  Is  it  not  of  universal  notoriety  ?  Does  any  man  doubt  that 
it  was  the  act  of  the  President  ?  That  it  was  done  by  his  authority 
and  at  bis  command?  The  President,  on  this  subject,  has  hinself 
furnished  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclusive,  in  the  paper  which 
he  has  read  to  his  cabinet ;  for,  although  he  has  denied  to  the  Senate 
$sa  official  copy  of  that  paper,  it  is  tmiversally  admitted  that  he  has 
given  it  to  the  world  as  containing  the  reasons  which  influenced  him 
•  to  this  act.  As  a  pnrt  of  the  people,  if  not  in  our  senatorial  character, 
we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  paper,  and  of  all  which  it 
contains.  Is  it  not  perfectly  conclusive  as  tolhe  authority  by  which 
the  deposites  have  been  removed  ?  I  admit  that  it  is  an  unprece- 
dented and  most  extraordinary  power.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  admits  of  a  call,  from  the  chief  magistrate,  on  the  heads  of 
departments,  for  their  opinions  in  writing. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  power  which  the  constitutfon  confers 
on  the  President,  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  cal)inet  were  divi- 
ded, two  and  two,  and  one,  who  wos  ready  to  go  on  either  side,  being 
a  little  indifferent  how  this  j^reat  constitutional  power  was  settled  by 
the  President.  The  President  was  not  satisfied  with  catling  on  his 
cabinet  for  their  opinions,  in  the  customary  and  constitutional  form  ; 
but  he  prepares  a  paptT  of  his  own,  and,  instead  of  receiving  reasons 
from  them,  reads  to  them,  and  thus  indoctrinates  them  according  ta 
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bis  oi¥n  views.  This,  sir,  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, when  a  paper  has  heen  thus  read,  and  thus  published.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  entirely  without  precedent.  Those  who  now  exercise 
power  consider  all  precedents  wrong.  They  hold  precedents  in  cob- 
tempt :  and,  casting  them  aside,  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  ad- 
ministration. But  while  they  thus  hold  all  precedents  in  contempt, 
disregarding  all,  no  matter  how  long  established,  no  matter  to  what 
departments  of  the  goveAiment  they  may  have  given  sanction,  they 
are  always  disposed  to  shield  themselves  behind  a  precedent,  when- 
ever they  can  find  one  to  subserve  their  purpose. 

But  the  question  is — who  gave  the  order  for  the  removal  of  th^  * 
deposites  ?  By  whose  act  were  they  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  required  by  the  law  to  be  placed, 
and  placed  in  banks  which  the  law  never  designated  ?  I  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am  not  to  be  answered  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  order  signed  by  R.  Taney,  or  anyone  else.  I  want 
to  know,  not  the  clerk  who  makes  the  writing,  but  the  individual  who 
dictates — not  the  hangman  who  executes  the  culprit,  but  the  tribunal 
which  orders  the  execution.  I  want  the  original  authority,  that  I 
may  know  by  whose  order,  on  whose  authority  the  public  deposites 
were  removed,  and  I  again  ask — is  there  a  member  of  this  Senate,  is 
there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country,  who  doubts  on  this 
point }  Hear  what  the  President  himself  says,  in  his  manifesto,  read 
to  his  Cabinet : 

"  The  President  deems  it  HIS  duty,  to  communicate  in  this  manner  to  his  cabi- 
net the  Jkial  condusiona  or  his  own  mivd,  and  the  reasons  on  which  ihey  are  found* 
cd,"  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  what  does  he  say  ? 

"  The  President  a^ain  repeats  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed 
measure  as  his  own,  m  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make 
s  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  respowsibilitv  has  beew  AJf^rwrr,  after  the 
most  mature  rettection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  purity  ot  the  elective  franchise,  wiihout  which  all  will 
unite  in  saying  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  fon-fathers  in  the  eftab- 
lishment  of  our  happy  system  of  government  will  have  been  vain  tind  fruitless.  Un- 
der these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  Ameiican  people 
cannot  be  commenced  loo  toon  ;  and  HE  (herrfnre  tiamet  the  fnt  day  of  Octcher 
ntxt  as  a  peiiod  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposites,  or  sooner,  provided  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  State  Banks  ean  be  made." 

Sir,  is  there  a  Senator  here  who  will  tell  me  that  this  removal  wa« 
Dot  made  by  the  President  ?     I  know,  indeed,  that  there  are  in  thig 
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document  many  of  those  most  mild,  most  gracious,  most  condescend- 
ing expressions,  \f^hich  power  too  well  knows  how  to  clothe  its  man- 
dates. The  President  coaxes,  he  soothes  the  Secretary  in  the  most 
bland  and  conciliating  language  : 

**  In  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all  important  question,  he  trusts  the  S<;crp- 
lary  of  the  Treasury  will  see  only  the  frank  and  respectful  declarutions  of  the  opin- 
ions whiCii  the  Presilent  baa  lorined  on  a  measure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply 
atiectmg  the  character  an  J  Uielulnessof  hid  administration  ;  and  not  a  spirit  of  die- 
tation,  which  the  President  would  be  aa  careful  to  avoid,  as  ready  to  resist.  Happy 
will  he  be,  if  the  facts  now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opmion  and  unity  of 
action  among  the  members  of  the  administration." 

Sir,  how  kind !  how  gentle !  How  very  gracious  must  this  have ' 
sounded  in  the  gratified  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury !  Sir,  it 
reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote  related  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  which  our  species  has  ever  produced.  While 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  contending  for  the  mastery  of  Great  Britain,  or 
Ireland,  (I  do  not  now  remember  which,)  he  besieged  a  certain  Catho- 
lic town.  The  place  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but  at  length  the  town 
being  likely  to  be  taken,  the  poor  Catholics  proposed  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, stipulating  therein  for  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  The 
paper  containing  the  terms  was  brought  to  Oliver,  who,  putting  on 
his  spectacles  to  read  it,  cried  out,  '^  Oh,  granted,  granted ;  certain- 
ly"— he,  however,  added — "  but  if  one  of  them  shall  dare  to  be  found 
attending  mass,  he  shall  be  hanged" — (under  what  section  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  whether  under  a  second,  or  any  other  section,  of  any  particu- 
lar law,  we  are  not  told.) 

Thus,  sir,  the  Secretary  was  told  by  the  President  that  he  had  not 
the  slightesfwish  to  dictate— oh,  no :  nothing  is  farther  from  the  Presi- 
dent's intention :  but,  sir,  what  was  he  told  in  the  sequel  ?  "  If  you 
do  not  comply  with  my  wishes — if  you  do  not  effect  the  removal  of 
these  deposiles  within  the  period  I  assign  you,  you  must  quit  your 
office."  And  what,  sir,  was  the  effect }  This  document  bears  date 
on  the  18th  of  September.  In  the  official  paper,  published  at  the  seat 
of  government,  and  through  which  it  is  understood  that  the  govern- 
ment makes  known  its  wishes  and  purposes  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  were  told,  under  date  of  the  20th  September,  1833, 
two  days  only  after  this  cabinet  paper  was  read,  as  follows  : 

•*  We  arc  authorized  to  state**— [avihorized  ;  this  is  the  word  which  gave  credit 
to  this  annunciation]—'*  We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  deposites  of  the  publie 
money  will  be  changed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  Banks,  as 
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■oon  as  necessary  arran^emenu  can  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  is  believed 
they  can  be  completed  in  Baltimore,  PhiUdelphtH,  New  York  and  Boston,  in  time 
to  make  the  change  bp  thefarzt  of  October,  and  perkap$  tooner,  it*  circumstances  should 
render  an  earlier  action  necessary  on  the  part  of  ihe  government." 

Yes,  sir,  on  the  18th  of  September  this  measure  was  decided  on ; 
and  on  the  20th,  it  is  announced  to  the  people,  that  the  deposites 
would  be  removed  by  the  first  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  practicable ! 
Mr.  Duane  was  continued  in  office  till  the  23d,  on  which  day  he  was 
dismissed  :  and  between  the  23d  and  the  26th,  on  which  latter  day 
the  mere  clerical  act  of  signing  the  order  for  removal  was  performed, 
Mr.  Taney,  by  whom  it  was  done,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
•Treasury,  having  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  President,  against  his 
own  duty,  which  Mr.  Duane  would  not  do.  Yes,  shr,  on  the  20th 
went  forth  this  proclamation,  by  authority,  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  although  Mr.  Duane  remained  in  office  till  the  23d.  On 
this  point  we  have  conclusive  proof  in  a  letter  of  the  President  to  that 
gentlemari,  dated  on  the  23d,  which  letter,  after  all  the  greciouSy 
friendly  and  conciliating  language  of  the  cabinet  paper,  concladea^in 
these  terms : 

**  I  feel  constrained  to  notify  yon,  that  your  further  services  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  are  no  longer  required." 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  testimony  on  the  one  side  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  measure  determined  on  by  the  Pre- 
sident himself— determined  on  while  the  latter  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury was  still  in  office,  and  against  the  will  of  the  Sceretar}' ;  although 
Mr.  Taney  may  have  put  his  signature  to  the  order  on  the  26th — m 
mere  ministerial  act,  done  in  conformity  with  the  previous  decision 
of  the  President,  that  the  removal  should  take  place  on  or  before  the 
first  of  October. 

1  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  testimony  of  the  other 
party  :  I  mean  Mr.  Duane.  After  giving  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  his  appointment  to  office,  and  what  pass- 
ed antecedent  to  his  removal,  be  proceeds  to  say : 

"  Thn.-^  was  I  ihrn.q  into  oflirp— ihns  was  I  ihniyt  from  oflice— not  because  I  had 
n^^gVcT^d  any  duly— not  hfriu^^  \  had  diflVred  with  him  nbont  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Strtite— but  becaufc<'  I  re  fust'd,  without  I'uriher  inquiry  by  ConsreaB,  to  remove 
the  dopo.^ile8 '»  n     j    /       -o       ^ 

Can  testimony  be  more  complete  to  establish  the  proposition  I  have 
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advanced  ?  And  is  it  possible,  after  the  testimony  of  the  President 
on  one  side,  and  of  his  Secretary  on  the  other,  that  the  former  had 
decided  that  the  deposites  should  be  removed,  and  had  removed  the 
Secretary  because  he  would  not  do  it,  that  any  man  can  doubt  that 
the  removal  was  the  President's  own  act  ?  that  it  was  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  command  ? 

And  now,  sir,  having  seen  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the  com- 
mand and  authority  of  the  President,  1  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
of  the.  United  States.  . 

I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
President  or  his  Secretary,  except  so  far  as  those  reasons  contain  an 
attempt  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  authority.  Because 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  do  this  thing — 
if  the  constitution  and  laws  instead  of  authorizing  it,  required  him  to 
keep  his  hands  off  the  treasury,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  into  any  reasons 
he  may  give  for  exercising  a  power  which  he  did  not  possess.  Sir, 
what  power  has  the  President  of  the  United  States  over  the  treasury  ! 
Is  it  in  the  charter  establishing  the  Bank  ?  The  clause  of  the  char- 
ter relating  to  the  public  deposites  declares, 

**  That  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  sai^ 
Bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  e^tabiibhed,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  phall  at  any  time  otherwise 
order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  immediately 
lay  b^efore  Congress,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commeDcement 
or  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction.'* 

This  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  act  creating  the  treasury  de- 
partment in  1789.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  by  that  act 
constittited  the  agent  of  Congress  ;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  his  plans  respecting  them ; 
and  if  Congress  in  either  of  its  branches  shall  require  it,  he  is  to  re- 
port at  any  time  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  country.  He  is  the  agent  of  Congress  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  national  deposites ;  and  if,  from  any  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  removal  of  them  shall  be  required,  he  is  to  report  the  feet — to 
whom  ?  to  the  President  >  No,  sir — he  must  report  it  to  Congress, 
together  with  his  reasons  therefor.  By  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  two  powers  respecting 
it,  and  two  only.     By  one  of  its  clauses  he  is  authorized  to  nominate, 
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and  by  tfnd  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  govern- 
ment directors,  and  to  remove  them  :  by  the  other  clause  he  is  em- 
powered to  issue  a  scire  facias  when  he  shall  apprehend  that  th*^ 
charter  of  the  institution  has  been  violated.  These,  I  say,  are  the 
only  powers  given  him  by  the  charter,  all  others  are  denied  to  him, 
and  are  given  to  others.  The  Bank  is  not  bound  to  report  the  state 
of  its  affairs  to  him,  but  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  U  is 
thus  to  report  whenever  he  shall  call  upon  it  for  information ;  but 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  farther,  a  committee  of  Congress  is 
authorized  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Bank  and  look  hito  the  whole 
state  of  its  affairs,  and  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  tp  Congress 
who  appointed  them.  The  President  as  I  have  said,  is  restricted  to 
the  two  powers  of  appointing  directors,  and  issuing  a  scire  facias- 

And  has  the  President  any  power  over  the  treasury  by  the  consti- 
tution }  None,  sir — none.  The  constitution  requires  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  appropriation,  thus  placing 
it  entirely  under  the  control  of  Congress.  But  the  President  himself 
says  :  "  upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  the  constitution  and  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people,  the  duty  of  superintending  the  ope- 
ration of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  and  seeing 
that  the  laws  are  fiiithfully  executed.^'  Sir,  the  President  in  another 
part  of  this  same  paper,  refers  to  the  same  suffrages  of  the  American 
people,  as  the  source  of  some  other  and  new  powers  over  and  above 
those  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least  as  expressive  of  their  approba- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  them.  Sir,  I  differ  from  the  President  on  this 
point ;  and  though  it  does  not  bslong  exactly  in  this  place  in  the  ar- 
gument, I  will  add  a  remark  or  two  on  this  idea.  His  re-election  re- 
sulted (rom  his  presumed  merits  generally,  and  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  the  people  ;  and  from  the  unworthiness  of  his  compet- 
itor ;  nor  was  it  intended  thereby  to  express  their  approbation  of  all 
the  opinions  he  was  known  to  hold.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  which  has  so  justly  been 
denominated  the  key  stone  of  our  federal  arch,  in  voting  again  and 
again  for  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  meant  by  that  act  to  reverse 
her  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  industry.  Sir,  the  truth 
is,  that  the  re-election  of  the  President  proves  as  little  an  approbation 
by  the  people  of  all  the  opinions  he  may  hold,  even  if  he  had  ever 
unequivocally  expressed  what  those  opinions  were,  (a  thing  which 
he  never,  so  &r  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  yet  done)  as  it  would 
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prove  that  if  the  President  had  a  carbuncle  or  the  king^s  evil^  they 
meant  by  re-elecling  him,  to  approve  of  his  carbuncle. 

But  the  President  says,  that  the  duty  '^  has  been  devolved  upon 
him,"  to  remove  the  depoiites,  "  by  the  Constitution  and  the  suffrages 
of  the  American  people."  Sir,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  these  suf- 
frages created  of  themselves  a  new  source  of  power  ?  That  he  deri- 
ved an  authority  from  them  which  he  did  not  hold  as  from  any  other 
source  ?  If  he  means  that  their  suffrages  made  him  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that,  as  President,  he  may  exercise  every 
power  pertaining  to  that  office  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
there  is  none  who  controvert  it ;  but  then  there  could  be  no  need 
to  add  the  suffrages  to  the  constitution.  But  his  language  is,  '^  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people  and  the  constitution."  Sir,  I  deny 
it.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  constitution  which  imposes  any  such 
duty  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  of  any  such  thing  ;  no  color  to  the 
idea.  It  is  true,  that  by  law,  all  the  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  treasury,  are  placed  under  the  general  care  of  the  President. 
He  says  this  is  done  by  the  constitution.  The  laws,  however,  have 
appointed  but  three  executive  departments ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
secretaries  are  often  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  President.  So/otj  it  is  admitted  that  they 
have  been,  by  the  law,  (not  by  the  constitution,)  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  President.  Yet,  even  as  to  the  State  department, 
there  are  duties  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  over  which  the  Presi* 
dent  has  no  control ;  and  for  the  non -performance  of  which  that  offi- 
cer is  responsible,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  the  legislative  tribunals 
or  to  the  courts  of  justice.  This  is  no  new  opinion.  The  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  expressed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  is  invested  with  certain 
important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion, 
and  is  accountahle  only  to  his  country  in  bis  political  character, and  to  his  own  con- 
science. To  aid  him  in  the  perfonnance  of  these  duties,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint 
certain  officers,  who  act  by  his  authority,  and  in  conformity  to  hia  orders. 
•  *  •  »  •  •  ♦ 

**  In  such  cases,  their  acts  are  his  acts ;  and  whatever  oninion  may  be  entertained 
of  the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists,  and  can 
exist,  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects  are  polilical.  They  reppect 
the  nation,  not  individual  rights,  and  being  entrusted  to  the  executive,  the  decision 
of  the  executive  is  conclusive.  The  appiic»tion  of  this  remark  will  be  perceived  by 
adverting  to  the  act  o(  Congress  for  egtablifhing  the  department  of  foreign  aHkirB. 
This  officer,  as  his  duties  were  prescribed  by  that  act,  is  to  conform  precisely  to  the 
will  of  the  President.  He  is  the  mere  organ  by  whom  that  will  is  communicated 
The  acta  of  9uch  an  officer,  as  an  officer,  can  never  be  examined  by  the  coufts. 
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"But  when  the  legislature  proceeds  to  impose  on  that  oflSccr  oth*»r  doiies;  when 
he  is  directed  peremptorily  to  perform  cfrtain  act«,  (thai  is,  when  he  is  not  placed 
auder  the  direction  of  the  President,)  when  the  righLn  of  individuals  are  dependent 
on  the  performance  of  those  acts,  he  is  so  far  the  qffictr  of  the  law ;  is  amenable  to 
the  latm  for  his  conduct ;  and  cannot  at  his  discretion  si>ort  away  the  vested  rights  of 
others. 

"  The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is,  that  where  the  heads  of  departments  are 
the  poUiical  or  confidential  agents  oi  the  executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  PreBideni,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  executive  possesses  a  constitu- 
tional or  leg^  discretion^  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  acti 
are  only  politically  examinable.  But  where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and 
individual  rights  depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  individual  who  considers  iumaelf  injured,  has  a  right  to  report  to  the  laws 
of  his  country  for  a  remedy." 

Though  the  President  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  that  the  consti- 
tution devolves  upon  the  President  the  superintendence  of  the  depart- 
ments,  there  is  one  clause  of  that  instrument  which  he  has  very  cor- 
rectly quoted,  and  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  ^'  see  that  the  laws  are 
fiuthfully  executed,"  as  it  is  mine  now  to  examine  what  authority  he 
obtains  by  this  clause  in  the  case  before  us.  Under  it,  the  most  enor- 
mous pretensions  have  been  set  up  for  the  President. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  if  a  law  shall  pass  which  the  President 
does  not  conceive  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  he  is  not 
bound  to  execute  it :  and  if  a  treaty  shall  have  been  made,  which,  in 
his  opinion  has  been  unconstitutional  in  its  stipulations,  he  is  not 
bound  to  enforce  them.  And  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  if  the  courts 
of  justice  ^hall  give  a  decision,  which  he  shall  in  like  manner  deem 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  he  is  not  expected  or  bound  to  execute 
that  law.  Sir,  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  principle,  and  trace  it  out 
into  some  of  its  consequences. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  performed  at  the  departments  is,  to 
settle  those  very  large  accounts  which  individuals  have  with  the 
government ;  accounts  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  ;  to  settle 
them,  an  auditor  and  a  comptroller  have  been  appointed  by  law, 
whose  official  acts  may  affect,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  the  property  of  individual  contractors.  If  the  pretensions 
of  the  President  are  well  founded,  his  power  goes  further  than  he 
has  exerted  it.  rfe  may  go  into  the  office  of  the  auditor,  or  the  office 
of  the  comptroller,  and  may  say  to  him.  Sir,  Mr.  A.  6.  has  an  account 
under  settlement  in  this  office,  one  item  of  which  objected  to  by  you, 
I  consider  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution ;  pass  that  ac- 
eount  and  send  it  to  the  auditor :  and  he  may  then  go  to  the  auditor 
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and  hold  similar  language.  If  the  clause  of  the  constitution  is  to  be 
expounded,  as  is  contended  for,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  absorption 
<^all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  person  of  the  executive.  Sir, 
when  a  doctrine  like  tais  shall  be  admitted  as  orthodox,  when  it  shall 
be  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  this  country,  our  government  will 
have  become  a  simple  machine  enough.  The  will  of  the  President 
will  be  the  whole  pfit.  There  will  be  but  one  bed,  an  J  that  will  be 
the  bed  of  Procrustes ;  but  one  will,  the  will  of  the  President.  All 
the  departments,  and  all  subordinate  functionaries  of  government, 
great  or  small,  must  submit  to  that  will ;  and  if  they  do  not.  then  the 
President  will  have  failed  to  ^'  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  execu- 
ted." 

^  Sir,  such  an  extravagant  and  enormous-  pretension  as  this  must  be 
■et  alongside  of  its  exploded  compeer,  the  pretension  that  Congress 
has  the  power  of  passing  any  and  all  laws  which  it  may  suppose 
conducive  to  "  the  general  welfare." 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  present  to  the  Senate  what  are  my  own 
▼lews  as  to  the  structure  of  this  government.  I  hold  that  no  pow- 
ers can  legitimately  he  exercised  under  it  but  such  as  are  expressly 
delegated,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to  carry  these  into  efiect. 
Sir,  the  executive  power  as  existing  in  this  government,  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  the  notions  of  Montesquieu,  or  of  any  other  writer  of  that 
class,  in  the  abstract  nature  of  the  executive  power.  Neither  is  the 
legislative  nor  the  judicial  power  to  be  decided  by  any  such  reformer.^ 
These  several  powers  with  us,  whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere,  are 
just  M'hat  the  constitution  has  made  them,  and  nothing  more.  And 
as  to  the  general  clauses  in  which  reference  is  made  to  either,  they 
are  to  be  controlled  and  interpreted  by  those  where  these  several 
powers  are  specially  delegated,  otherwise  the  executive  will  become 
a  great  vortex  that  must  end  in  swallowing  up  all  the  rest.  Nor  will 
the  judicial  power  be  any  longer  restrained  by  the  restraining  clauses 
in  the  constitution,  which  relate  to  its  exercise.  What  then,  it  will 
be  asked,  does  this  clause,  that  the  President  chall  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  mean  ?  Sirs,  it  means  nodiing  more  nor  less 
than  this,  that  if  resistance  is  made  to  the  laws,  he  shall  take  care 
that  resistance  shall  cease.  Congress  by  the  1st  article  of  the  8th 
section  of  the  constitution  is  required  to  provide  for  calling  out  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws,  in  case  of  resistance.     Sir,  it  might  as 
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well  be  contended  under  that  clause,  that  Congress  have  the  power 
of  determining  what  are,  and  what  are  not  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Congress  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the  military  ;  well  sir,  what  is 
the  President,  by  the  constitution  ?  He  is  commander  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  out 
into  actual  service-  When,  then,  we  are  here  told  that  he  is  clothed 
with  the  whole  physical  power  of  the  nation,  and  when  we  are  af- 
terwards told,  that  he  must  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  lost  to  the  love  of  liber- 
ty, as  not  to  admit  that  this  goes  no  farther  than  to  remove  any  re- 
sistance which  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  ?  We 
have  established  a  system  in  which  power  has  been  carefully  divided 
among  difierent  departments  of  the  government.  And  we  have  been 
told  a  thousand  times,  that  this  division  is  indispensable  as  a  safe- 
guard to  civil  liberty.  We  have  designated  the  departments,  and 
have  established  in  each,  officers  to  examine  the  power  belonging  to 
each.  The  President,  it  is  true,  presides  over  the  whole ;  his  eye 
surveys  the  whole  extent  of  the  system  in  all  its  movements.  But 
has  he  power  to  enter  into  the  courts,  for  example,  and  tell  them 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Or  may  he  come  here,  and  tell  us  the  same  ? 
Or  when  we  have  made  a  law,  can  he  withhold  the  power  necessary 
to  its  practical  effect }  He  moves,  it  is  true,  in  a  high^  a  glorious 
sphere.  It  is  his  to  watch  over  the  whole  with  a  paternal  eye ;  and, 
when  any  one  wheel  of  the  vast  machine  is  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  the  occurrence  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  it  is  his  care  to  propel  its 
movements,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  requisite  means  of  performing 
its  appropriate  duty  in  its  own  place. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitutional '  clause  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  inferred  from  the  total  silence  of  all  contem- 
poraneous expositions  of  that  instrument  on  the  subject.  I  have  my- 
self (and  when  it  was  not  in  my  power  personally,  have  caused 
others  to  aid  me,)  made  researches  into  the  numbers  of  the  Federal- 
ist ;  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  the  conventions 
of  other  States,  as  well  as  all  other  sources  of  information  to  which  I 
could  obtain  access,  and  I  have  not,  in  a  solitary  instance,  found  the 
slightest  color  for  the  claims  set  up  in  these  most  extraordinary  times 
for  the  President,  that  he  has  authority  lo  afford  or  withhold  at  pleas- 
ure the  means  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  to  superintend  and  control 
an  officer  charged  with  a  specific  duty,  made  by  the  law  exclusively 
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his.  But,  sir,  I  have  fi)UDd  some  authorities  which  strongly  militate 
against  any  such  claim.  If  the  doctrine  be  indeed  true,  then  it  is 
most  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  any  control  over  our  affairs  than 
that  exerted  by  the  President.  If  it  be  true  that  when  a  duty  is  by 
law  specifically  assigned  to  a  particular  officer,  the  President  may  go 
into  his  office  and  control  him  in  the  manner  of  performing  it,  then  ia 
it  most  manifest  that  all  barriers  for  the  safety  of  the  treasury  are 
gone.  Sir,  it  is  that  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  in  the  hand 
of  one  man,  which  constitutes  the  best  definition  of  tyranny  which 
our  language  can  give. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
public. deposites  be  made  in  its  vaults.  It  also  gives  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  power  to  remove  them — and  why  ?  The  Secretary 
is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  government.  Weekly  report  are 
made  by  the  bank  to  him.  He  is  to  report  to  Congress  annually ; 
and  to  either  House  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon.  He  is  the 
sentinel  of  Congress — the  agent  of  Congress — the  representative  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  prescribed  and  has  defined  bis  duties.  He 
is  required  to  report  to  them,  not  to  the  President.  He  is  put  there 
by  us  as  our  representative  :  he  is  required  to  remove  the  depositet 
when  they  shall  be  in  danger,  and  we  not  in  session :  but  when  he 
does  this,  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  the  fact,  with  his  rea- 
sons for  it.  Now,  sir,  if,  when  an  officer  of  government  is  thus  spe- 
cifically assigned  his  duty,  if  he  is  to  report  his  official  acts  on  his 
responsibility  to  Congress,  if  in  a  case  where  no  power  whatever  is 
given  to  the  President,  the  President  may  go  and  say  to  that  officer, 
^^  go  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  shall  be  removed  from  office" — ^let 
me  ask  whether  the  danger  apprehended  by  that  eloquent  man  has 
not  already  been  realized  ? 

But,  sir,  let  me  suppose  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  construction  of 
the  constitution  ;  and  let  me  suppose  that  the  President  has,  as  Ls  con- 
tended, power  to  see  every  particular  law  carried  into  effect ;  what, 
then,  was  it  his  duty  to  do  in  the  present  case  under  the  clause  thus 
interpreted  ?  The  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
remove  the  deposites  on  his  responsibility  to  Congress.  Now,  if  the 
~  President  has  power  to  see  this,  like  other  laws,  faithfully  executed, 
then  surely  the  law  exacted  of  him  that  he  should  see  that  the  Sec- 
retary was  allowed  to  exercise  his  free,  unbiassed,  uncontrolled  judg- 
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meiit  in  removing  or  not  removing  them.  That  was  the  execution 
<rf  the  law.  Congress  had  not  said  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  might  renoove  the  public  deposites  from  the  trea- 
smry. 

The  President  had  no  right  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  ask 
him  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  do.  He  might  as 
well  have  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about  a  contem- 
plated movement  of  the  army,  as  to  ask  the  Secretary  pf  War  about 
the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys.  It  was  not  to  the  President, 
and  all  his  secretaries  combined,  that  the  power  was  given  to  alter 
the  disposition  of  the  deposites  in  the  bank.  It  was  to  the  Secretary 
alone,  exclusive  of  the  President  and  all  the  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment. And  according  to  gentlemen's  own  showing,  by  their  con- 
struction of  the  clause,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  been  left  to  his 
own  unbiassed  determination,  uncontrolled  by  the  President  or  any 
body  else. 

I  would  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  get  me  the  sedition 
law.     It  is  not  very  certain  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  act  upon  it. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  trace  some  of  the  other  sources  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  or  motives  for  it,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  are  to 
be  called.     He  says  to  Mr.  Duane : 

"  The  President  repeats  that  he  bem  the  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure 
as  his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sac* 
rifice  of  opinion  or  pnnciple.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise.'* 

The  morals  of  the  people !  What  part  of  the  constitution  has  given 
to  the  President  any  power  over  "  the  morals  of  the  people  ?"  None. 
It  does  not  give  such  power  even  over  religion,  the  presiding  and 
genial  influence  over  every  true  system  of  mor^.  No,  sir,  it  gives 
him  no  such  power.    . 

And  what  is  the  next  step  ?  To-day  he  claims  a  power  as  nec«8* 
aary  to  the  morals  of  the  people ;  to-morrow  he  will  claim  another^ 
ac  still  more  indispensable  to  our  religion.  And  the  President  might 
in  this  case  as  well  have  said  that  he  went  into  the  office  of  the  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Treasoryi  and  controlled  his  free  exercise  of  his  authority 
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•8  Secretary,  because  it  was  necessaiy  to  preierye  ^^  the  rdigion  of 
the  people !"  I  ask  for  the  authority.  Will  any  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen here,  who  consider  themselves  as  the  vindicators  of  the  execu- 
tive, point  me  to  any  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States  any  power  to  preserve  "  the 
morals  of  the  people  ?" 

But  <<  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  it  seems,  was  another  nootive. 
Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  feel  a  desire  to  revive  this  power  over  the  press.  He,  I  think, 
was  a  member  of  that  party  which  passed  the  sedition  law,  under 
precisely  the  sSme  pretext.  I  recollect  it  was  said,  that  this  Bank, 
this  monster  of  tyranny,  was  taking  into  its  pay  a  countless  number 
of  papers,  and  by  this  means  was  destroying  the  fitir  £une  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  Secretary,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Sir,  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  refer  back  to  those  old  things — to  the  notions  and  the 
motives  which  induced  men  in  former  times  to  do  certain  acts  which 
may  not  be  altogether  ui^e  some  others  in  our  own  time. 

The  fiunous  sedition  act  was  passed,  sir,  io  1789 ;  and  it  contamed, 
among  others,  the  following  provision : 

**  Sec.  2.  That  if  any  pMton  ibaH  write,  print,  utter  or  publiah,  or  riiaU  cause  or 
procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  publisned,  or  shall,  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly,  assUt  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering  or  publishing,  any  false,  scandalovt 
and  mttlicious,  writing  or  writinn,  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
either  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  House  of  the  said  Coo- 
rress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  contempt  or 
disrepute ;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  Sutes ;  or  ta 
excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therem,  for  oppoding  or  reosting  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  done  m  pursuance 
of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  or  to  resisti^  oppose  or  defeat,  any  such  law  or  act ;  or  to  aid,  encourage  or 
abet,  any  hostile  dengns  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United  States,  their  people, 
or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisaictton  thereof,  shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  ezeeeding  two  jrean.** 

We  have  now,  sir,  in  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  ^govern- 
ment  deposites,  the  same  motives  avowed  and  acted  upon.  The 
abuse  of  the  government,  bringing  It  into  disrepute,  using  contemptu- 
ous language  to  persons  high  in  authority,  constituted  the  motives 
&>r  passing  the  sedition  law :  and  what  have  we  now  but  a  repetition 
of  the  same  complaints  of  abuses,  disrespect,  kc.  As  it  is  now,  so  k 
iras  th^n:  Aht,  says  the  next  section  of  the  same  sc^Ktion  act : 
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**  That  if  any  penon  aball  be  proaecuted  under  tbia  act  for  the  writbg  or  pnbliib- 
ing  any  libel  arorenaid,  it  ehaU  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upon  the  trial  of  the 
cause,  to  give  in  evideDce  in  hie  defence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
publication  charged  as  a  libel.  And  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause,  shall  have  a 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 
cases.*' 

It  18  only  for  the  sake  of  the  truihj  said  they  who  favored  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law — ^fbr  the  sake  of  justice ;  as  it  is  now  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  deposites  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  press.  That's  all,  sir.  But  there  is  one  part  of  this  assump- 
tion of  power  hy  the  President  much  more  tyrannical  than  that  act 
Under  that  law,  the  offending  party  was  to  have  a  trial  by  jury ;  the 
benefit  of  witnesses  and  of  counsel ;  and  the  right  to  have  the  truth 
of  his  alledged  libels  examined.  But  what  is  the  case  now  under 
consideration  ?  Why,  sir,  the  President  takes  the  whole  matter  in 
his  own  hands ;  he  is  at  once  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  executioner 
of  the  sentence,  and  utterly  deprives  the  accused  party  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  the  imputed  libel  is  no  libel  at  all,  but  founded 
in  the  clearest  truth. 

Bat  ^^  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,"  also,  the  Preaident  has 
very  much  at  heart.  And  here,  again,  I  ask  what  part  <tf  the  consti- 
tution gives  him  any  power  over  that  ^^  franchise  ?''  Look,  sir,  at 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  this  power !  If  it  was  really  neces- 
sary that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  press  or 
Uie  freedom  of  elections,  what  ought  the  President  to  have  done  ? 
Taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  ?  No,  sir ;  it  was  his  duty  to 
recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  purpose,  under 
suitable  sanctions ;  laws  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could 
execute.  We  could  not  have  been  worse  off  under  such  laws,  (how- 
ever exceptionable  they  might  be,)  than  we  are  now.  We  could 
then,  sir,  have  reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen  whether  Congress  or  the 
President  had  properly  any  power  over  this  matter ;  or  whether  the 
article  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  that  the  press  shall  be  touched, 
and  declares  that  religion  shall  be  sacred  fit>m  all  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation, applied  in  the  case  or  not.  This  the  President  has  underta- 
ken to  do  of  himself,  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  either  in  the 
constitution  or  the  laws.  ' 

Suf^pose,  sir,  that  this  contmnacioiis  institution,  which  committed 
Hie  great  sin,  in  1829,  of  not  appointmg  a  new  Premdentto  a  certaia 
one  of  its  branches — suppose  that  the  bank  dionld  go  on  and  vindi- 
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Gate  itself  against  the  calumnies  poured  out  upon  it — that  it  should 
continue  to  stand  upon  its  defence,  how  inefficient  will  have  heen  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  President !  How  inadequate  to  the  end  he 
had  in  view,  of  preserving  the  press  from  being  made  use  of  to  de- 
fend the  bank !  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  had  the  power,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  come  to  us,  we  could  have  Icud  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the 
heels,  if  he  should  have  undertaken  to  publish  another  report  of  gen- 
eral Smith  or  Mr.  Duffie,  or  another  speech  of  the  eloqueiit  gen- 
tleman near  me,  (Mr.  Webster)  or  any  other  such  Ubelsy  tending  to 
bring  the  President  or  his  administration  into  disrepute.  But  the 
President  of  the iJnited  States,  who  thought  he  had  the  bank  in  his 
power ;  who  thought  he  could  stop  it ;  who  was  induced  to  believe, 
by  that  "  influence  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  itself,"  that  he 
could  break  down  the  bank  at  a  word,  has  only  shown  his  want  of 
power  over  the  press  by  his  attempt  to  exercise  it  in  the  manner  he 
has  done.  The  bank  has  avowed  and  openly  declared  its  purpose  to 
defend  itself  on  all  suitable  occasions.  And,  what  is  still  more  pro- 
voking, instead  of  being  a  bankrupt,  as  was  expected,  with  its  doors 
closed,  and  its  vaults  inaccessible,  it  has  now,  it  seems,  got  more 
money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with  ;  and  this  greatest  of  misers 
and  hoarders  cruelly  refuses  to  let  out  a  dollar  of  its  ten  millions  of 
specie  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  banks  to  which  the  government 
deposites  have  been  transferred. 

Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morals  of  the  community.  No,  sir ;  for  the  preservation  of  our  mor- 
als we  are  responsible  to  God,  and  I  trust  that  that  responsibility  will 
ever  remain  to  Him  and  His  mercy  alone.  Neither  had  the  Presi- 
dent anything  to  do  with  the* freedom  of  the  press.  The  power  over 
it  is  denied,  even  to  Congress,  by  the  people.  It  was  said,  by  one  of 
those  few  able  men  and  bright  luminaries  whom  Providence  has  yet 
spared  to  us,  in  answer  to  complaints  by  a  foreign  minister,  against 
the  freedom  with  which  the  American  press  treated  certain  French 
functionaries,  that  the  press  was  one  of  those  concerns  which  admit- 
ted of  no  regulation  by  the  government ;  that  its  abuses  must  be  tol- 
erated, lest  its  freedom  should  be  abridged.  Such,  sir,  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  recognized  by  our  constitution,  and  so  it  has  been  re- 
spected ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  obooxioos  act  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  until  the  detestable  principlei  of  that  law  have  been 
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nassitted  hj  tho  PrendeDt  in  his  Mfumptioii  of  a  power,  k  nowiae 
belonging  to  his  office,  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  press. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  powers  on  which  the  President  relies  to  justify 
his  seizme  of  the  Treasiary  of  the  United  States.  I  have  examined 
them  one  by  one ;  and  they  all  fiul,  utterly  M,  to  bear  out  the  act. 
We  are  irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  removal  of  the 
public  mon^  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  effected 
by  the  displacement  from  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  of  one 
who  would  not  remove  them,  and  putting  in  his  stead  another  person 
who  would ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  President  has  no  color  of  au- 
thority in  the  constitution  or  the  laws  for  the  act  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  perform. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  few  moments  examine  the  consequences  which 
may  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  this  enormous  power.  If  die  Presi- 
dent has  authority,  in  a  case  in  which  the  law  has  assigned  a  speci- 
fic duty  exclusively  to  a  designated  officer,  to  control  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  by  that  officor,he  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  every  other 
case,  and  remove  every  one  from  office  who  hesitates  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, against  his  judgment  of  his  own  duty.  This,  surely,  is  a  logi- 
cal deduction  not  to  be  resisted.  Well,  then,  how  stands  the  matter? 
Recapitulating  die  provisions  of  the  law  prescribiBg  how  money 
should  be  drawn  frtmi  the  treasury  and  the  deduction  above  stated, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  President  from  going  to  the  Comptroller  and 
if  he  will  not  countersign  a  warrant  which  he  has  found  an  accom- 
modating Secretary  to  s^gn,  turning  him  out  for  another ;  then  going 
to  the  Register,  and  doing  the  same ;  and  then  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  commanding  him  to  pay  over  the  .money  expressed  in  the  war- 
rant, or  subject  himself  to  expulsion. 

Where  is  the  security  against  sudi  ccmduct  on  thepart  of  the  Pre- 
sident ?  Where  the  boundary  to  this  tremendous  authority  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  exercise  ?  Sir,  every  barrier  around  the  treasury 
is  broken  down.  From  the  moment  that  the  President  said,  <<4  make 
this  measure  my  own.  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility," — 
from  that  moment  the  public  treasury  might  as  well  have  been  at  the 
Hermitage  as  at  this  place.  Sir,  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  without  precedent — in  our  day  at  best.  There  is  indeed,  a 
precedent  on  record,  bat  you  must  go  down  to  the  Christian  era  for 

17* 
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it  It  Mfill  be  reeoUeoted,  by  those  who  ne  oonTmut  with  aneksnt 
history,  that  after  Fompey  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Brundoshim, 
Caesar,  who  had  been  anxious  to  give  him  battle,  returned  to  Rome, 
*<  having  reduced  Italy  (says  the  historian)  in  sixty  days,  (the  exact 
period  sir,  b^ween  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  without  the  usual  allowance  of  three  day's  grace,) — with- 
out bloodshed.''  The  historian  goes  on  ^^  Finding  the  city  in  a  more 
settled  condition  than  he  expected,  and  many  Senators  there  he  ad* 
dressed  them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner — (as  t|ie  President  ad- 
dressed his  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  and  desired  them  to  send 
deputies  to  Pompey  with  an  officer  of  honorable  terms  of  peace.  As 
Metellus,  the  Tribune  opposed  hU  taking  money  out  of  the  puUie 
treasury,  and  cited  some  laws  against  it — (such,  sir,  I  suppose,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  cite  on  this  occasion) — Ccesar  said,  ^'Arms  and 
laws  do  not  flourish  together.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  what  I  am 
about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw — (leave  the  office,  Mr.  Duane !) 
— ^War,  indeed,  will  not  tolerate  much  liberty  of  speech.  When  1 
say  this,  I  am  renouncing  my  own  right ;  for  you  and  all  those  whom 

ihave  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  my  dispo- 
il."  Having  said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  treasury, 
and  as  the  Keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen  to  break 
them  open.  Metellus  again  opposed  him,  and  gained  credit  with 
some  for  his  firmness ;  but  Csesar  with  an  elevated  voice  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  him  any  ferther  trouUe.  ^'And  yoa 
know  very  well,  young  man,"  said  he,  ^'  that  this  is  harder  for  me 
to  say  than  to  do."  Metellus,  terrified  by  the  measure,  retired,  and 
Ciesar  was  afterward,  easily  and  readily  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  war. 

And  where  now,  sir,  is  the  public  treasury  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  It  is 
certainly  without  a  local  habitation,  if  it  be  not  without  a  name. 
And  where  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Float- 
ing about  in  treasury  draughts  or  checks  to  the  amount  of  millions, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  tottering  banks,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
own  debts,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  people. 
These  checks  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  is  required  by  law  to  let  out  money  firom  the  treasu- 
rer, on  wairants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  counter- 
signed, registered,  &c.,  and  not  otherwise. 
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Dfr.  Clat  here  fefimed  to  aeMrMpondmoe^wliiob  h0  quoted,  bttweea  the  trea^ 

•urer  and  the  officers  of  the  bank,  complaining  of  these  checka  drawn  without  pro^ 
per  notice,  fee,  in  which  the  treasurer  says  they  were  only  issued  to  be  used  in  ceiw 
tain  contingencies,  dec] 

Thus^gir,  the  peopk's  money  is  pat  into  a  bank  here,  and  the  bank 
therei  in  regard  to  the  solvency  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  it  is 
jdaced  there  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies — contin- 
gencies of  which  neither  the  Treasurer  nor  the  Secretary  have  yet 
deigned  to  furnish  us  any  account. 

Where  was  the  oath  of  office  of  the  treasurer  when  he  ventured 
thus  to  sport  with  the  people's  money  ?  Where  was  the  constitution, 
which  forbids  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  without  a{^[iro- 
priation  by  law  ?  Where  was  the  treasurer's  bond  when  he  thus  oast 
about  the  people's  money  ?  Sir,  his  bond  is  forfeited.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend  to  any  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  give  me  an  intelligent 
and  unpacked  jury,  and  I  undertake  to  prove  to  him  that  he  has  for- 
feited the  penalty  of  his  bond. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the 
President  for  the  boldness  of  this  movement ;  and  as  one  among  the 
humblest  of  them,  I  profess  my  obligations  to  him.  He  has  told  the 
Senate,  in  his  message  refusing  an  c^iciail  copy  of  his  cabinet  paper, 
that  it  has  been  published  for  the  infcmnation  of  the  people.  As  a 
part  of  the  people,  the  Senate,  if  not  in  their  official  character,  have 
a  right  to  its  use.  In  that  extraordinary  paper  he  has  proclaimed 
tiiat  the  measure  is  kb  own ;  and  that  he  ktu  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  it.  In  plain  Ekiglish,  he  has  proclaimed  an  open, 
palpable,  and  daring  usurpation  ! 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  struggling 
to  avoid  the  present  state  of  things.  I  thought  I  perceived  in  some 
proceedings,  during  tl^  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  a  spirit  of  de- 
fiance to  the  constitution  and  to  all  law.  With  what  sincerity  and 
truth — with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil  liberty,  I  haTe 
struggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  human  hearts  best  knows.  With  what 
fortune,  the  bleeding  constitution  of  my  country  now  fatally  attests. 

I  have  nevertheless,  persevered ;  and  under  every  discouragement, 
during  the  short  time  that  I  expect  to  remain  in  the  public  councils. 
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I  will  peraetere.  Andif  aboontiM  ProvMeooe  wotdd  a}k>waniiii- 
worthy  sinner  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  I  would  beseech  him, 
as  the  greatest  &vor  he  could  grant  to  me  here  below,  to  spare  me 
until  I  live  to  behold  the  people  rising  in  their  majesty,  with  a  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  exercise  of  their  power,  to  expel  the  Goths 
from  Rome ;  to  rescue  the  public  treasury  from  pillage,  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  to  uphold  the  Union  against 
the  danger  of  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  aU  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive ;  and  to  sustain  the  liberties  of  ^e  people  of 
'  this  country  against  the  inuninent  perils  to  which  they  now  stand 
exposed. 

[Here  Mr.  Olat,  who  was  undentdod  to  bsre  goae  through  the  flnt  part  of  his 
flptecfa  vnly,  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  moved  that  the  farther  conndera- 
tion  of  the  sul^ect  be  postponed  until  Monday  next ;  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 
And  then  the  Senate  adjourned  to  that  day.  December  80,  Mr.  Clat  resumed  fais 
speech.] 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  report  <^  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  second  resolution,  I  wish  to  anticipate  and 
answer  an  objeetMHi,  which  maybe  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  first 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  Senate,  beug  in  a  certain  contingency,  a 
court  of  impeadiment  ought  not  to  prejudge  a  question  which  it  may 
be  called  upon  to  decide  judicially.  Bat  by  the  constitution  the  Se- 
nate has  three  characters,  legislative,  executiye,  and  judicial.  Its 
ordinary,  and  by  far  its  most  important  character,  is  that  of  its  beii^ 
a  component  part  of  ^  legislative  d^Murtment.  Only  three  or  four 
cases,  since  the  establishment  of  the  gov^nment,  (that  is,  during  a 
period  of  near  half  a  century,)  have  occurred,  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Senate  should  act  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  least  im- 
portant of  all  its  characters.  Now  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  when 
its  constitutional  powers  were  assailed,  it  could  not  assert  and  vindi- 
cate them,  because,  by  possibility,  it  might  be  required  tQ  act  as  a 
court  of  justice.  The  first  resolution  asserts  only,  that  the  President 
has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  public  treasury  not 
granted  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  It  is  silent  as  to  motive ;  and 
without  the  quo  ammo— the  deliberate  purpose  of  usurpation — the 
President  would  not  be  liable  to  impeachment.  But  if  a  concurrence 
of  all  the  elements  be  necessary  to  make  out  a  charge  of  wilful  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  does  any  one  believe  that  the  President  will 
now  be  impeached  ?    And  shall  we  silently  sit  by  and  aee  ourselves 
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Stripped  of  one  of  the  most  essential  of  our  legislative  powen,  and  the 
.  exercise  of  it  assamed  by  the  president,  to  which  it  is  not  delegated, 
without  eiTort  to  nmintain  it,  because,  against  all  human  probability 
he  may  be  hereafter  impeached  ? 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
commences  with  a  misstatement  of  the  fact.  He  says,  ^^  /  have  dkect" 
ed"  that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
made  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  If  this  assertion  is  regarded 
in  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  sense,  it  is  not  true.  The  Secretary 
may  have  been  the  instrument,  the  clerk  the  automaton,  in  whose 
name  the  order  was  issued  ;  but  the  measure  was  that  of  the  Presi* 
dent,  by  whose  anthority  or  command  the  order  was  given  ;  and  of 
this  we  have  the  highest  and  most  authentic  evidence.  The  Presi- 
dent has  told  the  world  that  the  measure  was  his  own,  and  that  he 
took  it  upon  his  own  responsibility.  And  he  has  exonerated  bis  cabi- 
net from  all  responsibility  about  it.  The  Secretary  ought  to  have 
frankly  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  told  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  mformed  CJongress  that  the  removal  had  been  decided  by 
Ae  President  on  the  18th  of  September  last ;  that  it  had  been  an- 
nounced to  the  public  on  the  20th ;  and  that  Mr.  Duane  remained  in 
office  until  the  23d.  He  would  have  informed  Congress  that  Mb 
important  measure  was  decided  before  he  entered  into  his  new  office, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  appointment.  Tes,  sir,  the  present  Secretary 
stood  by,  a  witness  to  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  his  predecessor, 
between  his  attachment  to  the  President  and  his  duty  to  the  country ; 
saw  him  dismissed  from  <^Sce,  because  he  would  not  violate  his  con- 
scientious obligations,  and  came  into  his  place,  to  do  what  he  could 
not  honorably,  and  would  not  perform.  A  son  of  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  democracy,  by  an  administration  professing  to  be  democrat- 
ic, was  expelled  from  office,  and  his  place  supplied  by  a  gentleman 
who,  throughout  his  whole  career,  has  been  uniformly  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy !  A  gentleman  who,  at  another  epoch  of  the  republic,  when 
it  was  threatened  with  civilwar,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
voted,  (although  a  resident  of  a  slave  State)  in  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union  with- 
out a  restriction  incompatible  with  her  rights  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy. Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  because  the  solemn  convictions 
of  his  duty  would  not  allow  him  to  conform  to  the  President's  will ; 
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because  his  logic  did  not  biing  his  mind  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
those  of  the  logic  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  inhabitiDg  a  white 
house  not  distant  from  the  capital ;  because  his  watch  [Here  Mr. 
Clay  held  up  his  own,]  did  not  keep  time  with  that  of  the  President. 
He  was  dismissed  under  that  detestable  system  of  proscription  for 
opinion's  sake,  which  has  finally  dared  to  intrude  itself  into  the  halls 
of  Congress — a  system  under  which  three  unoffending  clerks,  the  fa- 
thers of  &milies,  the  husbands  of  wives,  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port, without  the  slightest  imputation  of  delinquency,  have  been  re- 
cently unceremoniously  discharged,  and  driven  out  to  b^gary,  by  a 
man,  himself  the  substitute  of  a  meritorious  officer,  who  has  not  been 
in  this  city  a  period  equal  to  one  monthly  revolution  oi  the  moon ! 
I  tell  our  Secretary,  (said  Mr.  Clay,  raising  his  voice,)  that,  if  he 
touch  a  single  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  S^ 
nate,  (I  am  sure  he  is  not  disposed  to  do  it,)  on  account  of  his  opin- 
ions, political  or  religious,  if  no  other  member  of  the  Senate  does  it, 
Lwin  instantly  submit  a  resolution  for  his  own  dismission. 

The  Secretary  ou^t  to  have  conmiunicated  all  theie  things ;  he 
ought  to  have  stated  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  two  and  two,  and 
one  of  the  members  equally  divided  with  himself  on  the  question, 
willing  to  be  put  into  either  scale.  He  ought  to  have  given  a  full 
account  of  this,  the  most  important  act  of  executive  authority  since 
the  origin  of  the  government;  he  should  have  stated  with  what 
unsullied  honor  his  predecessor  retired  from  office,  and  on  what  de- 
grading conditions  he  accepted  his  vacant  place.  When  a  moment- 
ous proceeding  like  this,  varying  the  constituti<mal  distribution  of 
the  powe];;i  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  was  resolved 
on ;  the  ministers  against  whose  advice  it  was  determined,  should 
have  resigned  their  stations.  No  ministers  of  any  monarch  ill  ESo- 
rc^,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  retained  the  seals  of 
office.  And  if,  as  nobody  doubts,  diere  is  a  cabal  behind  the  curtain, 
without  character  and  without  reqK>nsibility,  feeding  the  passions, 

*  Tht  following  is  the  proceeding  to  which  Mr.  Clat  lefenred  t 

Retohred,  by  tht  Oenend  Aawnblf  of  Maryland,  TluU  tht  Senaton  and  Repra- 
•entatiTes  from  this  State  in  Congrtai,  be  requested  to  nae  their  utmost  endeavors  in 
die  admission  of  the  Sute  of  Mistouri  into  the  Union,  to  prerent  the  prohibition  of 
dKWXf  from  being  requited  of  that  State  as  a  condition  of  its  admisMon.*' 

It  passed,  January,  1890,  in  the  affirmative.  Among  the  names  of  those  ia  the 
aegatiTe,  is  that  of  Mr.  Taney. 
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stimulatiiig  the  prejudices,  and  moulding  the  actions  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  office,  it  was  an  additional  reason  for  their  resig- 
nations. There  is  not  a  Maitre  d'hotel  in  Christendom,  who,  if  the 
scuUions  were  put  into  command  in  the  parlor  and  dining  room, 
would  not  scorn  to  hold  his  place,  and  fling  it  up  in  disgust  with  iii- 
dignant  pride ! 

I  shall  examine  the  report  befinre  us,  first,  As  to  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  over  the  deposites ;  second,  His  reasons  for  the  exercise 
of  it ;  and  third,  The  manner  of  its  exercise. 

1.  The  Secretary  asserts  that  the  power  of  removal  is  txcbmvehf 
reserved  to  him ;  that  it  is  abiohUe  and  uncondUionalj  so  &r  as  the 
iBlereats  of  the  Bank  are  concerned ;  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  contingencies ;  that  the  reservation  of  the  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exclusively,  is  a  part  of  the  compact ;  that 
he  may  exercise  it,  if  the  public  convenience  or  interest  would  in  any 
ife^fTM  be  promoted ;  that  this  exclusive  power,  thus  reserved,  is  so 
absdute,  that  the  Secretary  is  not  restrained  by  the  considerations 
that  the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  are  perfectly  safe ;  that  the 
Bank  promptly  meets  oU  demands  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  per- 
ferms  all  its  duties;  and  that  the  power  of  Congress,  on  the  contrary^ 
is  so  totally  excluded,  that  it  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  the  com- 
pact, ojpder  the  depontes  to  be  changed,  even  if  Congress  were  saftb- 
fied  that  they  were  not  safe,  or  should  be  oHiviAced  that  the  interest* 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously  demanded  the  i»» 
moval. 

Such  is  the  statement  which  this  unassuming  Secretary  makes  of 
his  own  authority.  He  expands  his  own  power  to  the  most  extrava* 
gant  dimensions ;  and  he  undertakes  to  circumscribe  that  of  Congress 
in  the  narrowest  ymd  most  restricted  limits !  Who  would  have  expect- 
ed that,  after  having  so  confidently  maintained  tot  himself  such  abso- 
lute, exclusive,  unqualified  and  uncontrollable  pow^,  he  ^ould  have 
let  in  any  body  else  to  share  with  him  its  exercjse  ?  Yet  he  says, 
^<  as  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of  the  ezectttiv 
departments  of  the  government,  uid  kU  power  over  this  subject  forma 
a  part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer,  "(meaning 
the  Prendent,  whose  (^feial  name  bis  modesty  would  not  idlow  him 
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to  pronounce)  <<  to  whom  the  constitution  has  confided  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  has  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  foith- 
fully  executed.'^  If  the  clause  in  the  opmpact  exclusively  ve^ts  the 
power  of  removal  in  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  what  has  the  Pre- 
sident to  do  with  it  ?  What  part  of  the  charter  conveys  to  him  any 
power  ?  If,  as  the  Secretary  contends,  the  clause  of  removal,  being 
part  of  the  compact,  restricts  its  exercise  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  Congress,  how  does  it  embrace  the  President  ?  espe- 
cially since  both  the  President  and  Secretary  conceive  that  "the 
power  over  the  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  money,  would  seem 
properly  to  belong  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  ?" 
If  the  Secretary  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  power  of  removal  is 
confined  to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  then  Mr.  Duane,  while  in 
office,  possessed  it ;  and  his  dismission,  because  he  would  not  exer- 
cise a  power  which  belonged  to  him  exclusively,  was  itself  a  viola- 
tion of  the  charter. 

But  by  what  authority  does  the  Secretary  assert  that  the  treasofy 
department  is  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  ?  He 
has  none  in  the  act  which  creates  the  department ;  he  has  none  in  the 
constitution.  The  treasury  department  is  placed  by  law  on  a  difierent 
footing  from  all  the  other  departments,  which  are,  in  the  acts  creating 
them,  denominated  executive,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
President.  The  treasury  department,  on  the  contrary,  is  organized 
on  totally  difierent  principles.  Except  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  power  which  is  exer- 
cised of  removing  them,  the  President  has  neither  by  the  constitution 
nor  the  law  creating  the  department,  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
Secretary's  reports  and  responsibility  are  directly  to  Congress.  The 
whole  scheme  of  the  department  is  one  of  checks,  each  officer  acting 
as  a  control  upon  his  associates.  The  Secretary  is  required  by  the 
law  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  directly  to  Congress.  Either 
House  may  require  any  report  from  him,  or  command  his  personal 
attendance  before  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  true  that  the  treasury  is  one 
of  the  executive  departments,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And  the  inference  drawn  from  that  erroneous  assumption  en- 
tirely fails.  The  Secretary  appears  to  have  no  precise  ideas  either 
of  the  constitution  or  duties  of  the  department  over  which  he  pre- 
sides.   He  says : 
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**  The  trenmuy  department  being  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  finance! 
of  the  country,  it  was  always  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lative provision  on  the  sobject.  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deponteoin 
eafe  keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,"  dec. 

The  premises  of  the  Secretary  are  only  partially  correct,  and  the 
conclusion  is  directly  repugnant  to  law.  It  never  was  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deposited  in  safe 
keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  &c.  That  duty  is  expressly, 
by  the  act  organizing  the  department,  assigned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  placed  under  oath,  and  under  bond,  with  a 
large  penalty,  not  to  issue  a  dollar  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  in 
yirtue  of  warrants  granted  in  pursuance  of  acts  of  appropriation,  <<  and 
not  otherwise.''  When  the  Secretary  treats  of  the  power  of  the  Pres* 
ident,  he  puts  on  corsets  and  prostrates  himself  before  the  executive, 
in  the  most  graceful,  courteous  and  lady-like  form ;  but  when  he 
treats  of  that  of  Congress,  and  of  the  treasurer,  he  swells  and  expands 
himself,  and  flirts  about,  with  all  the  airs  of  high  authority. 

But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  Secretary's  interpretation  of  his  power 
of  removal,  contained  in  the  charter.  Congress  has  not  given  up  its 
control  over  the  treasury,  or  the  public  deposites,  to  either  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Executive.  Congress  could  not  have  done  so  without 
a  treacherous  renunciation  of  its  constitutional  powers,  and  a  faithless 
abandonment  of  its  duties.  And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  true  state 
of  the  matter.  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself,  exclusively,  the  right 
to  judge  of  the  reasons  for  removal  of  the  deposites,  by  requiring  the 
report  of  them  to  be  made  to  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  power  tp 
ratify  or  invalidate  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 
fiscal  sentinel  of  Congress,  to  whom  the  bank  makes  weekly  reports, 
and  who  is  presumed  constantly  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  actual 
condition.  He  may,  consequently,  discover  the  urgent  necessity  of 
prompt  action,  to  save  the  public  treasure,  before  it  is  known  to  Con- 
gress, and  when  it  is  not  in  session.  But  he  is  immediately  to  report 
— to  whom }  To  the  executive  ?  No,  to  Congress.  For  whatpur-i 
pose  ?    That  Congress  may  sanction  or  disprove  the  act. 

The  power  of  removal  is  a  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
not  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  waived.  Congress,  being  a  legislative 
party  to  the  compact,  did  not  thereby  deprive  itself  of  ordinary  powera 
of  legislation.    It  caQi^ot,  witbotit  a  breach  of  the  national  fiB^ith|  ra« 
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peal  privileges  or  stipulations  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank. 
But  it  may  repeal,  modify  or  waive  the  exercise  altogether,  of  those 
parts  of  the  charter  which  were  intended  exclusively  for  the  public. 

Could  nt  1  ''^  :  ^  I     '  altogether  the  clause  of  reinoval  ?     Such 

a  repeal  would  not  injure,  but  add  to  the  security  of  the  bank.  Could 
not  Congress  modify  the  clause,  by  revoking  the  agency  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  substituting  that  of  the  Treasurer,  or  any 
other  officer  of  government  ?  Could  not  Congress,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  duration  of  the  charter,  abolish  the  office  alto- 
gether of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  assign  all  his  present  duties 
to  some  newly  constituted  department  ?  The  right  and  the  security 
of  the  bank  do  not  consist  in  the  form  of  the  agency,  nor  in  the  name 
of  the  agent,  but  in  this  :  that,  w^iatever  may  be  its  form  or  his  de- 
nomination, the  removal  shall  only  be  made  upon  urgent  and  satis- 
factory reasons.  The  power  of  supplemental  legislation  was  exer- 
cised by  Congress  both  under  the  new  and  old  bank.  Three  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  existing  bank,  an  act  passed,  better  to 
regulate  the  election  of  directors,  and  to  punish  any  one  who  should 
attempt,  by  bribes,  or  presents  in  any  form^  to  influence  the  operation 
of  the  institution. 

The  denial  of  the  Secretary,  to  Congress,  of  the  power  to  remove 
the  deposites,  under  any  circumstances,  is  most  extraordinary.  \Vliy, 
sir,  suppose  a  corrupt  collusion  between  the  Secretary  and  the  bank 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  treasury  ?  Suppose  a  total  nonfulfillment 
of  all  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  bank  }  Is  Congress  to  re- 
main bound  and  tied,  whilst  the  bank  should  be  free  from  all  the  obli- 
gations of  the  charter  }  The  obligation  of  one  party,  to  observe  faith- 
fully his  stipulations,  in  a  contract,  rests  upon  the  corresponding  obli- 
gation of  the  other  party  to  observe  his  stipulations-  If  one  party  i» 
released,  both  are  free.  If  one  party  fail  to  comply  with  his  contract, 
that  releases  the  other.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  con- 
tracts, applicable  to  treaties,  charters,  and  private  agreements.  If  it 
were  a  mere  private  agreement,  and  one  party  who  had  bound  him- 
self to  deposite,  from  time  to  time,  his  money  with  the  other,  to  be 
redrawn  at  his  pleasure,  saw  that  it  was  wasting  and  squandered 
away,  he  would  have  a  clear  right  to  discontinue  the  deposites.  It 
is  true  that  a  party  has  no  right  to  excuse  himself  from  the  fulfillment 
of  his  contract,  by  imputing  a  breach  to  the  other  which  has  never 
been  made.     And  it  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  and  Justice  of  society. 
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tbat  neither  party  to  any  contract,  whether  public  or  prirate,  can  de- 
cide conclusively  the  question  of  fulfilhnent  by  the  other,  but  muit 
always  act  under  subjection  to  the  ultimate  decision,  in  case  of  cen^ 
troversy,  of  an  impartial  arbiter,  provided  in  the  judicial  tribunala  of 
dvilized  communities. 

As  to  the  obsolute,  unamditional  and  exclusive  power  which  the  See* 
retary  claims  to  be  vested  in  himself,  it  is  in  direct  hostility  with  the 
principles  of  our  government,  and  adverse  to  the  genius  of  all  frea 
institutioAs.  The  Secretary  was  made,  by  the  charter,  the  mere  rep- 
resentative or  agent  of  Congress.  Its  temporary  substitute,  acting  in 
subordination  to  it,  and  bound,  whenever  he  did  act,  to  raprnt  to  his 
principal  his  reasons,  that  they  might  be  judged  of  and  sanctioned,  or 
overruled.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  agent  eaa  possess  more 
power  than  the  principal  ?  The  power  <^  revocation  is  incident  to 
all  agency,  unleas,  in  express  terms,  by  the  instrument  creating  it, 
a  difierent  provision  is  made.  The  powers,  whether  of  the  prineipQl 
or  the  agent,  in  relation  to  any  contract,  must  be  expounded  by  the 
principles  which  govern  all  contiracts.  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  the  clanse  of  removal,  in  the  charter,  is  general,  but  it  is  not  t^ere* 
CMre  to  be  torn  from  the  context.  It  is  a  part  only  of  an  entire  cos^ 
pact,  and  is  so  to  be  interpreted  in  connexioB  with  every  part  and  with 
the  whole.  Upon  surveying  the  entire  compact,  we  perceive  that 
the  bank  has  come  under  various  duties  to  the  public ;  has  undert»* 
ken  to  perform  important  financial  operations  for  the  government ; 
and  has  paid  a  bonus  into  the  public  treasury  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  We  perceive  that,  in  consideration  of  the  assumption  of 
these  heavy  engagements,  and  ihe  payment  of  that  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  the  public  has  stipulated  that  the  public  de- 
posites  shall  remain  with  the  bank,  during  the  continuation  of  the 
charter,  and  that  its  notes  shall  be  received  by  the  government,  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  taxes.  Except  the  corporate  charac- 
ter conferred,  there  is  none  but  those  two  stipulations  of  any  great 
importance  to  the  bank.  Each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  compact 
must  stand  bound  to  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  whilst  the 
other  is  honestly  and  &ithful]y  fulfilling  his.  It  is  not  to  be  conceiv- 
ed, in  the  formation  of  the  compact,  that  either  party  could  have  an- 
ticipated that,  whilst  he  was  fairly  and  honestly  executing  every  obli- 
gation which  he  had  contracted,  the  othet  party  might  arbitrarily  or 
capriciously  exonerate  himself  from  the  discharge  of  his  obligations. 
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Sa{^po8e,  when  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  invited  by  the  gor- 
ernment  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  this  bank,  that  they  bad  been 
told  that,  although  the  bank  performs  all  its  covenants  with  perfect 
fidelity,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  arbitrarily  or  capricious- 
ly, upon  his  speculative  notions  of  any  degree  of  public  interest  or 
convenience  to  be  advanced,  withdraw  the  public  deposites,  would 
they  have  ever  subscribed  ?  Would  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  binding  themselves  to  the  performance  of  burdensome  duties,  whilst 
the  government  was  left  at  liberty  to  violate  at  pleasure  that  stipula- 
tion of  the  compact  which  by  far  was  the  most  essential  to  them  ? 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  conclude,  that  Congress  has  not  parted 
from,  but  retains,  its  legitimate  power  over  the  depositee ;  that  it 
might  modify  or  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  in  the  char- 
ter ;  that  a  breach  of  nmterial  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
would  authorize  Congress  to  change  the  place  of  the  deposites  ;  that 
a  corrupt  collusion,  to  defraud  the  public,  between  the  bank  and  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  be  a  clear  justification  to  Congress 
to  direct  a  transfer  of  the  public  deposites ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  the  mere  agent  of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  deposites^ 
'  acting  in  subordination  to  his  principal ;  thai  it  results  from  the  na- 
ture of  all  agency  that  it  may  be  revoked,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
provided  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  principal,  and  much  less  the  agent, 
of  one  party  cannot  justly  or  lawfully  violate  the  compact,  or  any  of 
its  essential  provisions,  whilst  the  other  party  is  in  the  progressive 
and  faithful  performance  of  all  his  engagements. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ar- 
gument. ^  There  was  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between  the' 
two  parties  to  the  compact.  Neither  could  exonerate  himself  from 
the  performance  of  his  obligations,  while  the  other  was  honestly  pro- 
ceeding fairly  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements.  But  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  concedes  that  the  public  deposites  were  perfectly  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank ;  that  the  bank  promptly  met  every  demand  upon 
it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its  duties.  By  these  conces- 
sions, he  surrenders  the  whole  argument,  admits  the  complete  obli- 
gation of  the  public  to  perform  its  part  of  the  compact,  and  demon- 
strates that  no  reasons,  however  plausible  or  strong,  can  justify  an 
open  breach  of  a  solemn  national  compact 
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2.  Bat  he  hMS  brought  forward  yarious  reasons  to  palliate  or  justify 
his  violation  of  the  national  faith ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  second  place,  to  examine  and  consider  them.  Before  I 
proceed  to  do  this,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  altogether  financial  and  administrative.  His  duties  relate  to  the 
finances,  their  condition  and  improvement,  and  to  them  exclusively. 
The  act  creating  the  treasury  department,  and  defining  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary,  demonstrates  this.  He  has  no  legislative  powers ;  and 
Coi^ess  neither  has  nor  could  delegate  any  to  him.  His  powers, 
wherever  given,  and  in  whatever  language  expressed,  must  be  inter* 
preted  by  his  defined  duties.  Neither  is  the  treasury  department  an 
executive  department  It  was  expressly  created  not  to  be  an  execu- 
tive department.  It  is  administrative,  but  not  exectUive.  His  rela-r 
tions  are  positive  and  direct  to  Congress,  by  the  act  of  his  creation, 
and  not  ^  the  President.  Whenever  he  is  put  under  the  directioii 
of  the  President,  (as  he  is  by  various  subsequent  acts,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  public  loans,)  it  is  done  by  express  provisimi  of  law^ 
and  fiir  specified  purposes. 

With  tluskey  to  the  nature  of  the  cAce  and  the  duties  of  the  ofli- 
car,  I  will  now  briefly  examine  the  various  reasons  which  he  assigns 
for  the  removal  of  the  pul^c  deposites.  The  first  is  the  near  ajqproaoh 
of  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  But  the  charter  had  yet  to  run  abodt 
two  and  a  half  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  it  was  limited.  During 
tiie  tMo2e  term  the  public  deposites  were  to  continue  to  be  naade  with 
tfie  bank.  It  was  clearly  foreseen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term, 
as  now,  &at  it  would  expire,  and  yet  Congress  did  not  then,  and  has 
never  since,  thought  proper  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  oi  the  de- 
pontcs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Whence  does  the  Sec- 
letary  derive  an  authority^  to  do  what  Congress  had  never  done  ? 
Whence  his  power  to  abridge  in  effict  the  period  of  the  charter,  and 
to  limit  it  to  seventeen  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  twenty  ?  Was 
the  urgency  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  so  great  that  he  could 
not  wait  uxty  days,  until  the  assembling  of  Congress  ?  He  admits 
that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  the  bank ;  that  it  promptly  met  every 
demand  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its  duties.  Why 
not,  then,  wait  the  arrival  of  Congress  ?  The  last  time  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  spoken,  among  the  very  last  acts  of  the  last 
session,  that  House  had  declared  its  full  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
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the  deposites.  Why  not  wait  until  it  could  review  the  subject,  with 
all  the  new  light  which  the  Secretary  could  throw  upon  it,  and  again 
proclaim  its  opinion  ?  He  comes  into  office  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1833,  and,  in  three  days,  with  intuitive  celerity,  lie  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  the  complex  department  of  the  treasury, 
perceives  that  the  government,  from  its  origin,  had  been  in  uniform 
error,  and  denounces  the  opinions  of  all  his  predecessors !  And,  has- 
tening to  rectify  universal  wrong,  in  defiance  and  in  contempt  of  the 
resolution  of  tl\e  House,  he  signs  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  de* 
posites !  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  him,  whether  places  of  safely, 
in  substitution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  could  be  obtained  or 
not ;  without  making  the  essential  precautionary  arrangements,  he 
commands  the  removal  almost  instantly  to  be  made. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  Secretary  were  right  in  contending  that  he  alone 
could  order  the  removal,  even  he  admits  that  Congress  has  power  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  money,  in  the  new  places  to 
which  it  might  be  transferred.  If  he  did  not  deign  to  consult  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  as  to  the  propriety  of  tiie  first  step,  did  not 
a  decent  respect  to  their  authority  and  judgment  exact  firom  him  a 
delay,  for  the  brief  term  of  sixty  days,  that  they  might  consider  what 
was  fitting  to  be  done  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  Secretary,  by  law, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  safe-keeping  of  the  puUic  money. 
As  has  been  already  shown,  that  duty  is  specifically  assigned  by  law 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  And,  in  assuming  upon  him- 
self the  authority  to  provide  other  depositories  than  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  he  alike  trampled  upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and 
what  was  due  to  Congress.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  motive  of  this 
precipitancy  ?  Does  anybody  doubt  that  it  was  to  preclude  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  or  to  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  executiTe 
veto  ?  Let  the  two  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  perform  thehr  duty  to 
the  country,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  whether,  in  that  respect,  at 
least,  Mr.  Secretary  will  not  fail  to  consummate  his  purpose. 

3.  The  next  reason  assigned  for  this  o^nsive  proceeding,  is  the 
re-election  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.    The  Secretary  says : 

*'  I  have  always  regiiTded  the  result  of  the  last  election  of  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  declaration  of  a  masority  of  the  people,  thet  the  charter  ought  not  to  be 
renewed."  •  »  •  "  Its  voluntary  application  to  Congress  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  four  years  before  it  expired,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  election  of  President, 
was  wnderttood  on  ail  nda  as  bringing  forward  that  question  for  incidental  decinoa 
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•t  the  then  approaching  election.    It  was  accordingly  aigned  on  both  sides  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  bank,*'&c. 

What  has  the  Secretary  to  do  with  elections  ?  Do  they  belong  to 
the  financial  concerns  of  his  department  ?  Why  this  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  restllt  of  the  last  presidential  election  ?  Ought  not  the 
President  to  be  content  with  the  tritimphant  issue  of  it  ?  Did  he 
want  still  more  vetoes  ?  The  winners  ought  to  forbear  making  any 
^mplaints,  and  be  satisfied,  whatever  the  losers  may  be.  After  an 
election  is  fairly  terminated,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  best  way 
was  to  forget  all  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  canvass,  and  espe- 
cially the  manner  in  which  votes  had  been  cast.  If  one  has  been  suc- 
cessful, that  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  him  ;  if  defeated,  regrets  are 
unavailing.  Our  fellow  citizens  have  a  right  fi*eely  to  exercise  their 
elective  franchise  as  they  please,  and  no  one,  certainly  no  candidate, 
has  any  right  to  complain  about  it. 

But  the  argument  of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  question  of  the  bank 
was  fully  submitted  to  the  people,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  fully 
discussed  before  them,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  insti- 
tution, in  the  re-election  of  the  President.  His  statement  of  the  case 
requires  that  we  should  examine  carefully  the  various  messages  of 
the  President  to  ascertain  whether  the  bank  question  was  fairly  and 
frankly  (to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  the  President)  submitted  by 
him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  his  message  of  1829,  the 
President  says : 

*'  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1896,  and  its  stockhold- 
ers will  most  probably  appl^r  for  a  renewal  of  their  pnvileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
erils  resulting  from  jnrtcijntcmcy  in  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles^ 
mad  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  1  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  iartiet  in- 
terested, too  soon  prejMnt  it,  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  legLdatore  and 
the  people.'* 

The  charter  had  then  upwards  of  six  years  to  run.  Upon  this 
solemn  jnvitation  of  the  chief  magistrate,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
bank  came  forward  with  an  application  for  renewal.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  application  was  premature.  And  the  bank  waa 
denounced  for  accepting  the  very  invitation  which  had  been  formally 
given.     The  President  proceeds : 

'*  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  bank  tie  weQ  qoeitionedy 
kf  a  Iwrgt  portim  qf  omrfiUow  citiztm,** 
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This  message  was  a  noD-committal.  The  President  does  not  an* 
nounce  clearly  his  own  opinion,  but  states  that  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Now  we  all  know  that  a  large  and  highly  respec* 
table  number  of  the  peopleof  the  United  States  hare  always  enter- 
tained an  opinion  adverse  to  the  bank  on  both  grounds.  The  Presi- 
dent continues : 

"  If  each  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to  the  6scal  operations  of  the  gOT* 
eminent,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  whether  a  national  one^  founded 
upon  the  crtdit  of  the  government,  and  its  resoorces,  might  not  be  devised." 

Here,  again,  the  President,  so  far  from  expressing  an  explicit  opin- 
ion against  all  national  banks,  makes  a  hypothetical  admission  of  the 
utility  of  a  bank,  and  distinctly  intimates  the  practicability  of  devising 
one  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  government. 

In  his  message  of  1830,  speaking  of  the  bank,  the  President  says : 

**  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  dangers  which  tnanf  pf  mr 
citizens  apprehend  from  that  iniititution^  as  atnreaent  organized.    In  the  s()int  of  im- 

Erovement  and  compromise,  which  distinguishes  oar  country  and  its  institutioiis.  it 
ecomes  us  to  inquire  wh<»ther  it  be  not  possible  to  secure  the  advantages  afforded 
l^  Ac  present  bank  through  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified 
ia  its  principles  and  structure,  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections.'* 

Here,  again,  the  President  recites  the  apprehensions  of  ^^  many  of 
our  citizens,"  rather  than  avows  his  own  opinion.  He  admito  indeed 
<'  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,"  but  suggests  an  in- 
quiry whether  it  be  possible  (of  course  doubting)  to  secure  them  by 
a  bank  differently  constructed.  And  towards  the  conclusion  of  that 
part  of  the  message,  his  language  fully  justifies  the  implication,  that 
it  was  not  to  the  bank  itself,  but  to  <<  its  present  form,"  that  he  ob- 
jected. 

The  meesage  of  1831,  when  treating  of  the  bank,  was  very  brief, 
he  President  says : 


The  President  says : 


*'  Enteruining  (he  opinions  heretofore  eiprened  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  at  present  ori?«nt«<r*— [non-committal  once  more :  and  what  that 
means,  Mr.  President,  nobody  better  knows  than  you  and  I] — **  I  felt  it  m^doty,  in 
my  former  messages, /ranA:/y  to  disclose  them.** 

FVank  disclosures !  Now,  sir,  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind,  and  on  those  of  other  Senators  with  whom 
I  conversed,  immediately  after  that  message  was  read.    We  thought 
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•ad  said  to  each  oiher^  the  President  has  left  a  door  open  to  pass  out 
It  is  not  the  bank ;  it  is  not  any  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  which 
he  is  opposed,  but  it  is  to  the  particular  organization  of  the  existing 
bank.  And  we  all  concluded  that,  if  amendments  could  be  made  to 
the  charter  satisfactory  to  the  President,  he  would  approve  a  bill  for 
its  renewal. 

We  come  now  to  the  famous  message  of  July,  1832,  negativing  the 
bill  to  recharter  the  bank.  Here,  it  might  be  expected,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find  clear  opinions,  unequivocally  expressed.  The  President 
cannot  elude  the  question.  He  must  now  be  perfectly  frank.  We 
shall  presently  see.    He  says: 

"  A  Bank  of  the  UDited  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenieiit  to  the  governnient, 
and  useful  to  the  people.  Eutertaining  this  ojnnion,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank,  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,"  &c.  •  •  »  «  i  fdt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early 
period  of  my  aamioistration,  to  eall  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability  . 
of  organizing  an  institution,  combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  these  od- 
jections.  I  sincerely  regret,  that  in  the  act  before  me  I  can  perceive  none  of  thoti 
modHicatiomf"  &c.    •       •       •    "  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent 


to  all  the  duties  which  may  he  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  organized 
Mnot  to  infring:e  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  Sutea^ 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had  the  Executive  been  called  on  to  furnish  the  prqjtd 
9f  tuck  an  institution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.*' 

The  message  is  principally  employed  in  discussing  the  objections 
^hich  the  President  entertained  to  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
charter,  and  not  to  the  bank  itself;  such  as  the  right  of  foreigners  to 
hold  stock  in  it ;  its  exemption  from  State  taxation ;  its  capacity  to 
hold  real  estate,  &c.  &c.  Does  the  President,  even' in  this  message, 
array  himself  in  opposition  to  any  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  Does 
he  even  oppose  himself  to  the  existing  bank  under  every  organiza- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  declare 
that  he  does  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  bank  may  be  constitutionally 
organized?  Does  he  not  even  rebuke  Congress  for  not  calling  on 
him  to  furnish  a  project  of  a  bank,  which  he  would  have  cheerfully 
supplied  ?  Is  it  not  fairly  deducible,  from  the  message,  that  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank  might  have  been  so  amended  as  to  have 
secured  the  •President's  approbation  to  the  institution  ?  So  ^  was 
the  message  from  being  decisive  against  all  Banks  of  the  United 
States,  or  against  the  existing  bank,  under  any  modification,  the 
President  expressly  declares  that  the  question  was  adjourned.  Ha 
•ays: 
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*•  A  general  discosBion  will  now  take  place,  elicitiny^  new  K«ht,  and  8ettlii«  im- 
portant principles  ;  and  a  futc  Congress,  elected  in  the  midEt  ol  8uch  discussion,  and 
lumishing  an  equal  representation  of  the  people,  according  to  the  last  censuc,  will 
bear  to  the  Capitol  the  verdict  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  bring  this  im^r- 
tant  question  to  a  satisfactory  result.** 

This  review  of  the  various  messages  of  the  President,  conclusive- 
ly evinces  that  they  were  far  from  expressing,  frankly  and  decisively, 
any  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate,  except  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  amendments  oPthe  charter  contained  in  the  bill  submitted  to  him 
for  its  renewal,  and  that  he  required  further  amendments.  It  demon- 
strates that  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  was  practicable  and  desir- 
able to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  it  justified  the  l^pe 
that  he  might  be  ultimately  reconciled  to  the  continuation  of  the 
present  Bank,  with  suitable  modifications ;  and  it*  expressly  pro- 
claimed that  the  whole  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  new  Congress, 
to  be  assembled  under  the  last  census.  If  the  parts  of  the  messages 
which  I  have  cited,  or  other  expressions,  in  the  same  document,  be 
doubtful,  or  susceptible  of  a  difi*erent  interpretation,  the  review  is 
sufBcient  for  my  purpose ;  which  is,  to  refute  the  argument  so  confi- 
dently advanced,  that  the  President's  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the 
present  or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  franldy  and 
fairly  stated  to  the  people,  prior  to  the  late  election,  was  fully  under- 
stood and  finally  decided  by  them* 

Accordingly,  in  the  canvass,  which  ensued,  it  was  boldly  asserted 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Pr^ident  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  nOr  to  the  existing  Bank  with  proper  amend- 
ments. They  maintained,  at  least  wherever  those  friendly  to  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  were  in  the  majority,  that  the  re-election  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  recharter  of  the  Bank,  with  proper  amendments.  They 
dwelt,  it  is  tnie,  with  great  earnestness,  upon  his  objections  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  foreigners  in  holding  stock  in  it ;  but  they 
nevertheless  contended  that  these  objections  would  be  cured,  if  he 
was  re-elected,  and  the  Bank  sustained.  I  appeal  to  the  whole  Senate, 
to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  especially  to  the 
eitizens  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  for  the  correctness  of  this  stateoient. 

After  all  this,  was  it  anticipated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  in  the  re-election  of  the  President,  they  were  deciding  agaiost 
an  institution  of  such  vital  importance }  Could  they  have  ima^ned 
that,  after  an  express  adjournment  of  the  whole  matter  to  a  new 
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CongreM)  by  the  President  himself,  he  would  have  prejadged  the 
action  of  this  n&w  Congress,  and  pronounced  that  a  question,  express- 
ly by  himself  referred  to  its  authority,  was  previously  settled  by  the 
peoj^e  ?  He  claimed  no  such  result  in  his  message,  immediately  af- 
ter the  re-election ;  although  in  it  he  denounced  the  Bank  as  an  un- 
safe depository  of  the  public  money,  and  invited  Congress  to  investi- 
gate its  condition.  The  President,  then,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  are  without  all  color  of  justification  for  their  assertions, 
that  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank  was  fully  and  fairly  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  a  decision  pronounced  against  it  by  them. 

Sir,  I  am  surprised  and  alanned  at  the  new  source  of  executive 
power,  which  is  found  in  the  lesult  of  a  presidential  election.  I  had 
iupposed  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  were  the  sole  source  of 
executive  authority ;  that  the  constitution  could  only  be  amended  in 
the  mode  which  it  has  itself  prescribed ;  that  the  issue  of  a  presiden- 
tial electioa,  was  merely  to  place  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  post  as- 
ligoed  to  him ;  and  that  he  had  neither  more  nor  less  power,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  election,  than  the  constitution  defines  and  delegates* 
But  it  seems  that  if^  prior  to  an  election,  certain  opinions,  no  matter 
how  ambiguously  put  forth  by  a  candidate,  are  known  to  the  people^ 
these  loose  opinions,  in  virtue  of  the  election,  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  constitution,  and  afterwards  are  to  be  regarded  and  ex- 
pounded as  parts  of  the  instrument. 

4.  The  public  money  ought  not,  the  Secretary  thinks,  to  remain  in 
die  Bank  until  the  last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  charter.  But 
that  was  not  the  question  which  he  had  to  decide  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember last.  The  real  question  then  wu,  could  he  not  wait  sixty 
days  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  ?  There  were  many  iaat  moments^ 
near  two  years  and  a  half,  between  the  26th  of  September  and  the 
day  of  the  exj>iration  of  the  charter.  But  why  not  let  the  pubUo 
money  remain  in  the  Bank  until  the  last  day  of  the  charter  ?  It  is  « 
part  of  the  charter  that  it  shall  so  remain ;  and  Congress  having  so 
ordered  it,  the  Seo'etary  ought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, unless  the  exigency  had  arisen  on  which  alone  it  was  supposed 
his  power  over  the  deposites  would  be  exercised.  The  Secretary  is 
greatly  mistaken,  in  believing  tliat  the  Bank  wiH  be  less  secure  in 
the  last  hours  of  its  existence  than  previously.  It  will  then  be  col- 
lecting its  resources,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  payment  of  its 
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notefli  and  the  ultimate  division  among  the  stockhoMan  of  their  ci^* 
tal ;  and  at  no  period  of  iU  existence  will  it  be  so  sttong  and  able  to 
pay  all  demands  upon  it.  As  to  the  depreciation  in  the  yaloe  of  its 
notes  in  the  interior,  at  that  time,  Vfhjy  sir,  is  the  Secretary  possess- 
ed of  the  least  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  trade  of  the  interior, 
and  especially  of  the  western  States  ?  If  he  had  any,  he  could  not 
•have  made  such  a  suggestion.  When  the  Bank  itself  is  not  drawing, 
its  notes  form  the  best  medium  of  remittance  from  the  interior  to  the 
Atlantic  capitals.  They  are  sought  after  by  merchants  and  traders 
with  avidity,  are  never  below  par,  and  in  the  absence  of  Bank  drafts 
may  command  a  premium.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long 
as  the  charter  endures,  and  especially  during  the  last  moments  of  its 
existence,  when  its  ability  will  be  unquestionable,  Philadelphia  be- 
ing the  place  of  the  redemption ;  whilst  the  notes  themselves  will 
be  received  in  all  the  large  cities  in  payment  of  duties. 

The  Secretary  asserts  that  <^  it  is  tcell  understood  that  the  superior 
credit  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  founded  on  any  particular  confidence  in  its  manage- 
ment or  solidity.  It  was  occasioned  altogether  by  the  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  receive  them  in 
all  payments  to  the  United  States.^ — 1  have  rarely  seen  any  state 
paper  characterised  by  so  little  gravity,  dignity  and  circumspection, 
as  the  report  displays.  The  Secretary  is  perfectly  reckless  in  his  as- 
sertions of  matters  of  fact,  and  culpably  loose  in  his  reasoning.  Can 
he  believe  the  assertion  which  he  has  made  ?  Can  he  believe  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  were  made 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  they  would  ever  ac* 
quire,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  credit  and  confidence  which  are  at- 
tached to  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  If  he  had  stated 
that  the  faculty  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  great 
credit  of  those  notes,  the  statement  would  have  been  true ;  but  who 
ean  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  sole  cause  ?  The  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  results  from  the  large  amount  of  its  capi- 
tal ;  from  the  great  ability  and  integrity  with  which  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered ;  from  the  participation  of  the  government  in  its  afiitirs ; 
from  its  advantageous  location ;  from  its  being  the  place  of  deposite 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  its  Notes  being  receivable  in  all  payments 
to  the  government  ;*and  from  its  being  emphaticaUy  the  Bank  ef  IW 
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United  States,     This  latter  circumstance  arranges  it  with  the  Bank 
of  EIngland)  France,  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  £cc. 

6.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
bank  to  its  individual  customers,  are  held  up  by  the  Secretary,  in  bold 
relief,  as  evidences  of  misconduct,  which  justified  his  withdrawal  of 
the  deposites.  He  represents  the  bank  as  endeavoring  to  operate  on 
the  public,  by  alternate  bribery  and  oppression,  with  the  same  object 
in  both  cases,  of  influencing  the  election,  or  the  administration  of  the 
President.  Why  this  perpetual  reference  of  all  the  operations'of  the 
institution  to  the  executive  ?  Why  does  the  executive  think  of  nOr 
thing  but  itself?  It  is  I !  It  is  I !  It  is  I,  that  is  meant,  appears  to  be 
the  constant  exclamation.  Christianity  and  charity  enjoin  us  never 
to  ascribe  a  bad  motive  if  we  can  suppose  a  good  one.  The  bank  is 
a  moneyed  corporation,  whose  profits  result  from  its  business  ;  if  that 
be  extensive,  it  makes  better ;  if  limited,  less  profit.  Its  interest  is 
to  make  the  greatest  amount  of  dividends  which  it  can  safely.  And 
all  its  actions  may  be  more  certainly  ascribed  to  that  than  any  otheip 
principle.  The  administration  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  supposes 
that  there  judgments  are  to  be  warped  and  their  opinions  controlled 
by  any  scale  of  graduated  bank  accommodations.  The  bank  must 
have  a  still  poorer  conception  of  its  duty  to  the  stockholder,  if  it  were 
to  regulate  its  issues  by  the  uncertain  and  speculative  standard  of  po- 
litical effect,  rather  than  a  positive  arithmetical  rule  for  the  computa- 
tion of  interest. 

As  to  the  alleged  extension  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  it  has  been 
again  and  again  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  payment  of  the 
J)ublic  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Europe  of  considerable  sums, 
which  threw  into  its  vaults  a  large  amount  of  funds,  which,  to  be 
productive,  must  be  employed ;  and,  as  the  commercial  wants  pro- 
ceeding from  extraordinary  activity  of  business,  created  great  demands 
about  the  same  period  for  bank  accommodations,  the  institution  nat- 
urally enlarged  its  transactions.  It  would  have  been  treacherous  to 
the  best  interests  of  its  constituents  if  it  had  not  done  so.  The  re- 
cent contraction  of  its  business  is  the  result  of  an  obvious  cause. 
Notwithstanding  the  confidence  in  it,  manifested  by  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  l^t  House  of  Representatives,  Congress  had  scarcely  left 
the  district  before  measures  were  put  in  operation  to  circumvent  itti 
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authority.  Denonciations  and  threats  were  put  forth  against  it.  Ru- 
mors stamped  with  but  too  much  authority,  were  circulated,  of  the 
intention  of  the  executive  to  disregard  the  admonition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  An  agent  was  sent  out — and  then  such  an  agent — 
to  sound  the  local  institutions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
receive  the  deposites.  Was  the  bank,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
ail  this,  to  sit  carelessly  by,  without  taking  any  precautionary  mea- 
sures ?  The  prudent  mariner,  when  he  sees  the  coming  storm,  forls 
his  sails,  and  prepares  for  all  its  rage.  The  bank  knew  that  the  ex- 
ecutive was  in  open  hostility  to  it,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  its  forbearance.  It  had  numerous  points  to  defend,  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  all  of  which  was  well  known  from  its  weekly  returns 
to  the  Secretary,  and  it  could  not  possibly  know  at  which  the  first 
mortal  stroke  would  be  aimed.  If,  on  the  twentieth  of  September 
last,  instead  of  the  manifesto  of  the  President  against  the  bank,  he 
had  officially  announced  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  war  upon  the 
bank,  and  intended  to  allow  the  public  deposites  to  remain  until  the 
pleasure  of  Congress  was  expressed,  public  confidence  would  have 
been  assured  and  unshaken,  the  business  of  the  country  continued  in 
qui^t  and  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  bankruptcies  in  our  commer- 
cial cities  averted.  The  wisdom  of  human  actions  is  better  known 
in  their  results  than  at  their  inception.  That  of  the  bank  is  manifest 
from  all  that  has  happened,  and  especially  from  its  actual  condition 
of  perfect  security. 

7.  The  Secretary  complains  of  misconduct  of  the  bank  in  delega- 
ting to  the  committee  of  exchange  the  transaction  of  important  busi- 
ness, and  in  that  committee  being  appointed  by  the  President  and  not 
the  board,  by  which  the  government  directors  have  been  excluded. 
The  directors  who  compose  the  board  meet  only  periodically.  Deri- 
ving no  compensation  from  their  places,  which  the  charter  indeed 
prohibits  them  from  receiving,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  constantly  in  session.  They  must,  necessarily,  therefore,  devolve 
a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  bank  in  its  details,  upon  the  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  corporation.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  board 
controls,  governs,  and  directs  the  whole  machine.  The  most  impor- 
tant operation  of  a  bank  is  that  of  paying  out  its  cash,  and  that  the 
cashier  or  teller,  and  not  the  board  performs.  As  to  committees  of 
exchange,  the  board,  not  being  always  in  session,  it  is  evident  that 
the  convenience  of  the  public  requires  that  there  should  be  some  au^ 
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thority  at  the  bank  daily,  to  pass  daily  upon  bills,  either  in  the  sale 
or  purchase,  as  the  wants  of  the  community  require.  Every  bank,  I 
believe,  that  does  business  to  any  extent,  has  a  committee  of  exchange 
similar  to  tbat  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the 
mode  of  appointment  by  the  President  gf  the  board,  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  invariable  usage  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
Che  practice  of  the  Senate  for  several  years,  and  until  altered  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  with  the  usage  in  a  great  variety,  if 
not  all  of  the  State  le^slatures,  and  with  that  which  prevails  in  our 
popular  assemblies.  The  president,  speaker,  chairman,  moderator, 
almost  uniformly  appoints  committees.  That  none  of  the  government 
directors  have  been  on  the  committee  of  exdiange,  has  proceeded,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  from  their  not  being  entitled,  from  their  skill  and 
experience,  and  standing  in  society*  to  be  put  there.  The  govern- 
ment directors  stand  upon  the  same  equal  footing  with  those  appoint- 
ed by  the  stockholders.  When  appointed  they  ai^  thrown  into  the 
mass,  and  must  take  their  fair  chances  with  their  colleagues.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  nominate  men  of  high  character 
and  credit,  of  known  experience  and  knowledge  in  business,  they  will 
no  doubt  be  placed  in  corresponding  stations.  If  he  appoints  different 
men  he  cannot  expect  it.  Banks  are  exactly  the  places  where  cur- 
rency and  value  are  well  understood  and  duly  estimated.  A  piece  of 
coin,  having  even  the  stamp  of  the  government,  will  not  pass  unless 
the  metal  is  pure. 

8.  The  French  bill  forms  another  topic  of  great  complaint  with  the 
Secretary.  The  state  of  the  case  is  that  the  government  sold  to  the 
bank  a  bill  on  that  of  France  for  $900,000,  which  the  bank  sold  in 
London,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  purchaser  to  Paris  to  receive  the 
amount.  When  the  bank  purchased  the  bill,  it  paid  the  amount  to 
the  government,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  passed  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  treasury,  to  be  used  on  demand.  The  bill  was  protested  in  Paris, 
and  the  agents  of  the  bank,  to  avoid  its  being  liable  to  damages,  took 
up  the  bill  on  account  of  the  bank.  The  bill  being  dishonored,  the 
bank  comes  back  on  the  drawer,  and  demands  the  customary  dama- 
ges due  according  to  the  course  of  all  such  transactions.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  bank  took  up  the  bill  to  save  its 
own  credit,  and  that  it  did  not  do  it  on  account  ^f  the  government ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  bank  did  not  advance  at  Paris  $900,000  to 
ibe  government  on  account  of  a  bill  which  it  had  already  paid  every 
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dollar  at  Philadelphia.  Why,  Sir,  has  the  Secretary  read  the  charter? 
If  he  has,  he  must  have  known  that  the  bank  could  not  have  ad- 
vanced the  $900,000  for  the  government  at  Paris,  without  subjecting 
itself  to  a  penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  (2,700,000.)  The  13th 
section  of  the  charter  b  express  and  positive : 

**  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend  any  sum  of  money  for  the  utt 
or  on  account  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  exceeding  flre 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  persons  concerned  in  making  such  unlawful  advances 
or  loan,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  amount,  one  tilth  to  the  informer,"  &c. 

9.  The  last  reason  which  I  shall  notice  of  the  Secretary  is,  that 
this  ambitious  corporation  aspires  to  possess  political  power.  Those 
in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  especially  when  they  have  grossly 
abused  it,  are  perpetually  dreading  its  loss.  The  miser  does  not  cling 
to  his  treasure  with  a  more  death-like  grasp.  Their  suspicions  are 
always  active  and  on  the  alert.  In  every  form  they  behold  a  rival, 
and  every  breeze  comes  charged  with  alarm  and  dread.  A  thousand 
spectres  glide  before  their  affrighted  imaginations,  and  they  see,  in 
every  attempt  to  enlighten  those  who  have  placed  them  in  office,  a 
sinister  design  to  snatch  from  them  their  authority.  On  what  other 
principles  can  we  account  for  the  extravagant  charges  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Secretary  against  the  bank  ?  More  groundless  and  reck- 
less assertions  than  those  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  embody  in 
his  report,  never  were  presented  to  a  deceived,  insulted,  and  outraged 
people.  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  groupe  some  of  them.  He  asserts,  "  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  bank  has  used  its  means 
to  obtain  political  power  ;"  that,  in  the  Presidential  election,  "  the 
bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  demonstrating  that  it  was  using 
its  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hold  upon  the  people  of  this 
country ;"  that  it  "  entered  the  political  arena ;"  that  it  circulated 
publications  containing  "  attacks  on  the  officers  of  government  ;'*  that 
"  it  is  now  openly  in  the*  fieM  as  a  political  partisan ;"  that  there 
are  "  pontive  proof s^^  of  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  obtain  power.  And, 
finally,  he  concludes,  as  a  demonstrated  proposition : 

•*  Fouthly,  That  there  Ib  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  bank  has  been  and 
still  isse^-kiuK  lo  obtain  political  power,  and  has  used  its  money  for  the  purpoae  of 
mtluencing  the  election  of  the  public  servants." 

After  all  this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  ambitious  corporation  is  a 
candidate  for  the  next  Presidency  ?  Or,  if  it  can  moderate  its  lofty 
pretensions,  that  it  means  at  least  to  go  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury,  upon  the  next  removal  ?  But  sir,  where  are  the  proofii 
of  these  political  designs  ?  Can  anything  be  more  reckless  than  these 
confident  assertions  of  the  Secretary  ?  Let  us  have  the  proofis :  I  call 
for  the  proofe.  The  bank  has  been  the  constant  object  for  years  of 
vituperation  and  calumny.  It  has  been  assailed  in  every  form  of  bit- 
terness and  malignity.  Its  operations  have  been  misrepresented ;  its 
credit  and  tbe  public  confidence  in  its  integrity  and  solidity  attempted 
to  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  character  of  its  officers  assailed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  has  dared  to  defend  itself.  It  has  circulated 
public  documents,  speeches  of  members  of  Congress,  reports  made  by 
chairmen  of  committees,  friends  of  the  administration,  and  other  pa- 
pers. And,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  defence  commensurate 
with  the  duration  and  the  extensive  theatre  of  the  attack,  it  has  been 
compelled  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  to  save  itself  from  threatened 
destruction  It  has  openly  avowed,  and  yet  avows,  its  right  and 
purpose  to  defend  itself.  All  this  was  known  to  the  last  Congress. 
Not  a  solitary  material  fact  has  been  since  disclosed.  And  when  be- 
fore, in  a  country  where  the  press  is  firee,  was  it  deemed  criminal  for 
any  body  to  defend  itself?  Who  invested  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury with  power  to  interpose  himself  between  the  people,  and  light 
and  inteUigence  ?  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  dictate  what  informa- 
tion should  be  communicated  to  the  people  and  by  whom  ?  Whence 
does  he  derive  his  jurisdiction  ?  Who  made  him  censor  of  the  public 
press?  From  what  new  sedition  law  does  he  deduce  his  authority  ? 
Is  the  superintendence  of  the  American  press  a  part  of  the  financial 
duty  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  Why  did  he  not  lay  the  whole 
case  before  Congress,  and  invite  the  revival  of  the  old  sedition  law  ? 
Why  anticipate  the  arrival  of  their  session  ?  Why  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  only  department  of  government  competent  to  apply  a  remedy, 
if  there  be  any  power  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  ?  If  the 
Secretary  wishes  to  purify  the  press,  he  has  a  most  Herculean  duty 
before  him.  And  when  he  sallies  out  on  his  Quixotic  expedition, 
he  had  better  begin  with  the  Augean  stable,  the  press  nearest  to  him, 
his  organ,  as  most  needing  purification. 

I  have  done  with  the  Secretary's  reasons.  They  have  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  There  was  not  only  no  financial  motive  for  his 
acting— the  sole  motive  which  be  could  officially  entertain — ^but 
evOTy  financial  consideration  forbade  him  to  act.     I  proceed  now,  iu 
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the  third  and  last  place,  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ez« 
ercised  his  power  over  the  deposites. 

3.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  derive  an  interest  firom 
the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a  stockholder, 
in  that  institution.  The  bank  is  enabled,  through  its  branches,  to 
throw  capital  into  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Thus  it  distributes  and  equalizes  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
collection  of  a  large  public  revenue,  and  the  consequent  public  de- 
posites. Thus  it  neutralizes  the  injustice  which  would  otherwise 
flow  from  the  people  of  the  west  and  the  interior,  paying  their  full 
proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  without  deriving  any  corresponding 
benefit  from  the  circulation  and  deposites  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
use  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  signally  beneficial  to  the  West. 
We  there  want  capital,  domestic,  foreign — any  ^capital  that  we  can 
honestly  get.  We  want  it  to  stimulate  enterprise,  to  give  activity  to 
business,  and  to  develope  the  vast  resources  which  the  bounty  of  Na- 
ture has  concentrated  in  that  region.  But,  by  the  Secretary's  finan- 
cial arrangements,  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  the  public 
revenue  collected  from  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  (including 
those  of  the  west)  will  be  retained  in  a  few  Atlantic  ports.  Elack- 
port  will  engross  the  public  moneys  there  collected.  And,  as  that  of 
New  York  collects  about  one- half  of  the  public  revenue,  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  be  laid  under  contribution,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  two  or  three  banks 
in  that  city,  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States,  coUectively, 
have  not  a  particle  of  interest ;  banks,  the  stock  in  which  is  or  may 
be  held  by  foreigners. 

Three  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  found 
places  of  deposite  for  the  public  moneys,  as  substitutes  for  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  He  tells  us,  in  his  report  of  yesterday,  that  the 
bank  at  Charleston,  to  which  he  applied  to  receive  them,  declined 
the  custody,  and  that  he  has  yet  found  no  other  bank  willing  to  assume 
it  But  he  states  that  the  public  interest  does  not  in  consequence 
suffer.  No!  What  is  done  with  the  public  moneys  constantly  re- 
ceiving in  the  important  port  of  Charleston,  the  largest  port  (New 
Orleans  excepted)  from  the  Potomac  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  What 
with  the  revenue  bonds  >  It  appears  that  he  has  not  yet  received  the 
charters  from  all  the  banks  selected  as  places  of  deposite.     Can  any- 
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thing  be  more  improvident  than  that  the  Secretary  should  undertake 
to  contract  with  banks,  without  knowing  their  power  and  capacity  to 
contract  by  their  charters.  That  he  should  venture  to  deposite  the 
people's  money  in  banks,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  everything  re- 
specting their  actual  condition  ?  But  he  has  found  some  banks  will- 
ing to  receive  the  public  deposites,  and  he  has  entered  into  contracts 
with  them.  And  the  very  first  step  he  has  taken  has  been  in  direct 
violation  of  an  express  and  positive  statute  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820,  sixth  section,  it  is  enacted : 

•*  That  no  contract  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  or  of  the 
Treasury,  or  ot  the  depariment  of  war»  or  of  the  navy,  except  under  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  same,  or  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfillment;  and  excepting, 
also,  contracts  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  array  or  navy,  and  contracts 
by  tne  quarter  master's  department,  which  may  be  made  by  the  Secretaries  oi  those 
departments." 

Now,  sir,  what  law  authorized  these  contracts  with  the  local  banks, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  The  argument,  if  I  under- 
stand the  argument  intended  to  be  employed  on  the  other  side,  is  this  : 
that,  by  the  bank  charter,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  remove  the 
public  deposites,  and  that  includes  the  power  in  question  ?  But  the 
act  establishing  the  treasury  department  confides,  expressly,  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  Secretary ;  and  the  Treasurer, 
not  the  Secretary,  gives  a  bond  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  shall 
keep  them.  The  moment  therefore,  that  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they  are  placed,  by  law,  under  the 
charge  and  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer  and  his  bond,  and  not  of 
the  Secretary,  who  has  given  no  bond.  But  let  us  trace  this  argu- 
ment a  little  fiirther.  The  power  to  remove  the  deposites,  says  the 
Secretary  from  a  given  place,  implies  the  power  to  designate  the 
place  to  which  they  shall  be  removed.  And  this  implied  power  to 
designate  the  place  to  which  they  shall  be  removed,  implies  the  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  contract  with  the  new  banks  of 
deposite.  And,  on  this  third  link,  in  the  chain  of  implications,  a 
fourth  is  constructed,  to  dispense  with  the  express  duties  of  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  United  States,  defined  in  a  positive  statute  ;  and  yet  a 
Jiflhy  to  repeal  a  positive  statute  of  Congress,  passed  four  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  containing  the  present  source  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary chain  of  implications.  The  exceptions  in  the  act  of  1820, 
prove  the  inflexibility  of  the  rule  which  it  prescribes.  Annual  appro- 
priations   are  made  for  the   clothing  and   subsistence  of  the  army 
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and  navy.  These  appropriations  might  haye  heensnppoted  to  be  in-* 
eluded  in  a  power  to  contract  for  those  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitory  clause  in  that  act.  But  Congress  thought  otherwise,  and 
therefore  expressly  provided  for  the  exceptions-  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  our  clerk  (as  the  late  Governor  Robinson,  of  Louisiana,  one 
of  the  purest  republicans  I  have  ever  known,  used  to  call  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,)  tramples  with  very  little  ceremony  upon  the  duties 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  come  in  his  way. 

These  contracts,  therefore,  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  local  banks  are  mere  nullities,  and  absolutely  void,  enforcea- 
ble in  no  court  of  justice  whatever,  for  two  causes — 1st.  Because  they 
are  made  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820 ;  and  2d. 
Because  the  Treasurer,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  alone 
had,  if  any  federal  officer  possessed,  the  power  to  contract  with  the 
local  banks.  And  bore  again  we  perceive  the  necessity  there  waa 
for  avofding  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  executive  acted,  and  for 
awaiting  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Congress  could  have  deliberately 
reviewed  the  previous  legislation,  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  a 
tranter  of  the  public  deposites,  and  if  deemed  proper,  could  have 
passed  the  new  laws  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the  treasury. 
It  could  have  decided  whether  the  local  banks  should  pay  any  bonus, 
or  pay  any  interest,  or  diffuse  the  public  deposites  throughout  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  secure  among  all  their  parts  equality  of  bene- 
fits as  well  as  of  burdens,  and  provided  for  ample  guaranties  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  moneys  in  their  new  depositories. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
exercised  his  usurped  authority,  in  the  formation  of  these  contracts, 
with  prudence  ana  discretion.  Having  substituted  himself  to  Con- 
gress and  no  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  at  least  to 
show  that,  in  the  stipulations  of  the  contracts  themselves,  he  has 
guarded  the  public  moneys  and  provided  for  the  public  interests.  I 
will  examine  the  contract  with  the  Girard  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  contracts  with  the  Atlantic 
banks.  The  first  stipulation  limits  the  duty  of  the  local  banks  to 
receive  in  deppsite,  on  account  of  the  United  States,  only  the  notes 
of  banks  convertible  into  coin,  "  in  its  immediate  vicinity,"  or  which 
it  is,  "for  the  time  being,  in  the  habit  of  receiving.'*    Under  this 
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stipulation,  the  Girard  Bank,  for  example,  will  not  be  bound  to  re-* 
ceive  the  notes  of  the  Louisville  Bank,  although  that  also  be  one  of 
the  deposite  banks,  nor  the  notes  of  any  other  bank,  not  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  As  to  the  provision  that  it  will  receive  the  notes  of 
banks  which,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  it  is 
absurd  to  put  such  a  stipulation  in  a  contract,  because  by  the  power 
retained  to  change  the  habit,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  an  absolute  nul- 
lity. Now,  sir,  how  does  this  compare  with  the  charter  and  Bank  of 
the  United  States  ?  The  bank  receives  everywhere,  and  credits  the 
government  with  the  notes,  whether  issued  by  the  branches  or  the 
principal  bank.  The  amount  of  all  these  notes  is  everywhere  availa- 
ble to  the  government.  But  the  government  may  be  overflowing  in 
distant  bank  notes  when  they  are  not  wanted,  and  a  bankrupt,  at  the 
places  of  expenditure,  under  this  singular  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  place  to  place,  the 
local  banks  require  in  this  contract  that  it  shall  not  take  place  but  upon 
reasonable  notice.  And  what  reasonable  is,  has  been  left  totally  un- 
defined, and  of  course  open  to  future  contest.  When  hereafter  a 
transfer  is  ordered,  and  the  bank  is  unable  to  make  it,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  alledge  the  unreasonableness  of  the  notice.  The 
local  bank  agrees  to  render  to  the  government  all  the  services 
now  performed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  restriction  that  they  are  required  "  in  the  vicinity"  of  the 
local  bank.  But  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  under  no  such  re- 
strictions ;  its  services  are  coextensive  with  the  United  States  and 
their  territories. 

The  local  banks  agree  to  submit  their  books  and  accounts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  any  agent  to  be  appointed  by  him, 
but  to  be  paid  by  the  local  banks  pro  rata,  as  far  as  such  examination 
i$  admisnble  tcilhout  a  violation  of  their  respective  charters  ;  and  how 
far  that  may  be  the  Secretary  cannot  tell,  because  he  has  not  yet 
seen  all  the  charters.  He  is,  however,  to  appoint  the  agents  of  ex- 
amination, and  to  fix  the  salaries  which  the  local  banks  are  to  pay. 
And  where  does  the  Secretary  find  the  authority  to  create  officers  and 
fix  their  salaries,  without  the  authority  of  Congress  ? 

But  the  most  improvident,  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  is  that  which  relates  to  the  security.     When, 
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and  not  until,  the  deposites  in  the  local  bank  shall  exceed  one-hatf 
of  the  capital  stock  annualy  paid  in,  collateral  security,  satisfdctory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  to  be  given  for  the  safety  of  the  de* 
posites.  Why,  sir,  a  freshman,  a  schoolboy,  would  not  have  thus 
dealt  with  his  father's  guardian's  money.  Instead  of  the  security 
preceding  J  it  is  to  follow  the  deposite  of  the  people's  money  !  That 
is,  the  local  bank  gets  an  amount  of  their  money,  equal  to  one-half 
its  capital,  and  then  it  condescends  to  give  security  !  Does  not  the 
Secretary  know,  that,  when  he  goes  for  the  security,  the  money  may 
be  gone,  and  that  he  may  be  entirely  unable  to  get  the  one  or  the 
other  ?  We  have  a  law,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  forbids  the  advance 
of  any  public  money,  even  to  a  disbursing  agent  of  the  government^ 
without  previous  security.  Yet,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  law, 
or,  at  least,  of  all  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  the  Secre- 
tary disperses  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  public  revenue  among 
a  countless  number  of  unknown  banks,  and  stipulates  that,  when  the 
amount  of  the  deposite  exceeds  one-half  of  their  respective  capitals, 
security  is  to  be  given ! 

The  best  stipulation  in  the  whole  contract  is  the  last,  which  re- 
serves to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  the  power  of  discharging  these 
local  banks  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  whenever  he  pleases ; 
and  the  sooner  he  exercises  .it,  and  restores  the  public  deposites  to 
the  place  of  acknowledged  safety,  from  which  they  have  been  rashly 
taken,  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Let  us  look  into  the  condition  of  one  of  these  local  banks,  the  near- 
est to  us,  and  that  with  respect  to  which  we  have  the  best  informa- 
tion. The  banks  of  this  district  (and  among  them  that  of  the  Me- 
tropolis) are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  condition  on 
th^  first  day  of  January.  The  latest  official  return  from  the  Metrop- 
olis bank  is  of  the  first  of  January,  1832.  Why  it  did  not  make  one 
on  the  first  of  last  January,  along  with  the  other  banks,  I  know  not. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  am  informed,  it  made  none.  Here  is  its  account  of 
January,  1832,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  Flemish  one. 
On  the  debit  side  stand  capital  paid  in  $500,000.  Due  to  the  banksi 
$20,911  10 ;  individuals  on  deposite  $74,977  42 ;  dividend  and  ex- 
penses $17,591  77 ;  and  surplus  $8,131  02  ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$684,496  31.  On  the  credit  side  there  are  bills  and  notes  discount- 
ed, and  stock  (what  sort  ?)  bearing  interest,  $626,011  90 ;  real  estate. 
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$18,404  86;  notes  of  other  banks  on  faandU  and  checks  on  do.,  $23, 
213  80  ;  specie — now  Mr.  President,  how  much  do  you  imagine  ? 
Recollect,  that  this  is  the  bank  sdected  at  the  seat  of  government, 
where  there  is  necessarily  concentrated  a  vast  amount  of  public  mo* 
ney,  employed  in  the  expenditure  of  government.  Recollect  that,  by 
another  executive  edict,  all  public  officers,  charged  with  the  disburse* 
Bient  of  the  public  money  here,  are  required  to  make  their  deposites 
with  this  Metropolis ;  and  how  much  specie  do  you  suppose  it  had 
at  the  date  of  its  last  official  return?  $10,974  76.  Due  from  other 
banks,  $5,890  99 ;  making  m  the  aggregate  on  the  credit  side,  $684, 
496  31.  Upon  looking  into  the  iten^,  and  casting  them  up,  you  will 
find  th^t  this  Metropolis  bank,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1832,  was 
liable  to  an  immediate  call  for  $176,335  29,  and  that  the  amount 
which  it  had  on  hand  ready  to  meet  that  call,  was  $40,079  55.  And 
this  IS  one  of  the  banks  selected  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
for  the  deposite  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States.  A  bank 
with  a  capital  of  thirty-millions  of  dollars,  and  upwards  g(  ten  mill- 
ions of  specie  on  hand  has  been  put  aside,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital 
of  half  a  million,  and  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
on  hand,  has  been  substituted  in  its  place !  How  that  half  million 
has  been  raised — whether  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  neutralizing 
operation  of  giving  stock  notes  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  stock, 
does  not  appear. 

The  design  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  treasury  arrangement  seems 
to  have  been,  to  have  united  in  one  common  league  a  number  of  local 
banks,  dispersed  throughout  the  Union,  and  subject  to  one  central 
will,  with  a  right  of  scrutiny  instituted  by  the  agents  of  that  will.  It 
is  a  bad  imitatiori  of  the  New  York  project  of  a  safety  fund.  This 
confederation  of  banks  will  probably  be  combined  in  sympathy  as  well 
as  interest,  and  will  be  always  ready  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  the 
source  of  their  nourishment.  As  to  their  supplying  a  common  cur- 
rency, in  place  of  that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  plan  is 
totally  destitute  of  the  essential  requisite.  They  are  not  required  to 
credit  each  other's  paper,  unless  it  be  issued  in  the  ^^  immediate  vici- 

We  have  seen  what  is  in  this  contract.  Now  let  us  see  what  is 
not  there.  It  contains  no  stipulation  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic morals  ;  none  for  the  freedom  of  elections ;  none  for  the  purity  of 
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the  press.  All  these  great  interests,  after  all  that  has  been  said  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are  left  to  shift  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  they  can.  We  have  already  seen  the  President  of  a  bank 
in  a  neighboring  city,  rushing  impetuously  to  the  defence  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  against  an  editorial  article  in  a  newspaper, 
although  the  "  venom  of  the  shaft  was  quite  equal  to  the  vigor  of  the 
bow."  Was  he  rebuked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  ?  Was  the 
bank  discharged  from  the  public  service  ?  Or,  are  mortals,  the  press, 
and  elections,  in  no  danger  of  contamination,  when  a  host  of  banks 
become  literary  champions  on  the  side  of  power  and  the  officers  of 
government  ?  Is  the  patriotism  of  the  Secretary  only  alarmed  when 
the  infallibility  of  high  authority  is  questioned  ?  Will  the  States 
silently  acquiesce,  and  see  the  federal  authority  insinuating  itself  into 
banks  of  their  creation,  and  subject  to  their  exclusive  control  ? 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  a  most  wonderful  financier  at  the  head  of 
our  treasury  department.  He  sits  quietly  by  in  the  cabinet,  and  wit- 
nesses the  contest  between  his  colleague  and  the  President ;  sees  the 
conflict  in  the  mind  of  that  colleague  between  his  personal  attach- 
ment to  the  President  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  solemn  duty  to  the 
public  on  the  other.  Beholds  the  triumph  of  conscientious  obligation ; 
C0J3 templates  the  noble  spectacle  of  an  honest  man,  preferring  to  sur- 
render an  exalted  office  with  all  its  honors  and  emoluments,  rather 
than  betray  the  interests  of  the  people.  Witness  the  contemptuous  and 
insulting  expulsion  of  that  colleague  from  office  ;  and  then  coolly  en- 
ters the  vacated  place,  without  the  slightest  sympathy  or  the  small- 
est emotion.  He  was  installed  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  by  the 
26th,  the  brief  period  of  three  days,  he  discovers  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  been  wrong  from  its  origin  ;  that  every  one 
of  his  predecessors  from  Hamilton  down  including  Gallatin  (who, 
whatever  I  said  of  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  retract,  possessed  more  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  banks, 
and  finance,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  the  public  councils,) 
Dallas,  and  Crawford  had  been  mistaken  about  both  the  expediency 
and  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  that  every  chief  magistrate,  prior  to 
him  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed,  had  been  wrong ;  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  thirty-seven  years  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  or  recognised 
the  utter  utility  of  a  bank,  were  all  wrong.  And  opposing  his  single 
opinion  to  their  united  judgments,  he  dismisses  the  bank,  scatters  the 
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jHiblic  monej,  and  undertakes  to  regulate  and  purify  the  public  mo- 
ralsy  the  public  press,  and  popular  elections. 

If  we  examine  ihe  operations  of  this  modem  Turgot,  in  their  finan- 
cial bearing  merely,  we  shall  find  still  less  for  approbation. 

1.  He  withdraws  the  public  moneys,  wh^re,  by  his  own  deliberate 
admission,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  with  a  bank  of  thirty-five  mill- 
ions of  capital,  and  ten  millions  of  specie,  and  places  them  at  great 
hazard  with  banks  of  comparatively  small  capital,  and  but  little  spe- 
cie, of  which  the  Metropolis  bank  is  an  example. 

2.  Ho  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  created  by,  and  over  which 
the  federal  government  had  ample  control,  and  puts  them  in  other 
banks,  created  by  difierent  governments,  and  over  which  it  has  no 
control. 

3.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  stockholder,  were  drawing  their  fair  proportion  of  interest 
accruing  on  loans,  of  which  those  deposites  formed  the  basis,  and  puts 
them  where  the  people  of  the  United  States  draw  no  interest. 

4.  From  a  bank  which  has  paid  a  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  now  liable  to  refund, 
and  puts  them  in  banks  which  have  paid  to  the  American  people  no 
bonus. 

5.  Depreciates  the  value  of  stock  in  a  bank,  where  the  general 
government  holds  seven  millions,  and  advances  that  of  banks  in  whose 
stock  it  does  not  hold  a  dollar ;  and  whose  aggregate  capital  it  does 
not  probably  much  exceed  that  very  seven  millions.    And,  finally, 

6.  He  dismisses  a  bank  whose  paper  circulates,  in  the  greatest 
credit  throughout  the  Union  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  engages  in 
the  public  service  banks  whose  paper  has  but  a  limited  and  local  cir- 
culation in  their  "  immediate  vicinities.'' 

These  are  inmiediate  and  inevitable  results.  How  much  that  large 
and  long-standing  item  of  unavailable  funds,  annually  repeated  to 
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Congress,  will  be  swelled  and  extended,  remains  to  be  dereloped  hj 
time. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  wbat,  under  all  these  dreomstanoes,  is  it 
our  duty  to  do  ?  Is  there  a  senator,  who  can  hesitate  to  afi&rm,  in 
the  language  of  the  resolution,  that  the  President  has  assumed  a  dan- 
gerous power  oyer  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  ;  and  that  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  act,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  are  insufficient  and  un<> 
satisfactory  ? 

The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  people  are  anxiously 
turned  to  Congress.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  in- 
sulted ;  their  confidence  abused ;  their  interests  betrayed ;  and  their 
liberties  in  danger.  They  see  a  rapid  and  alarming  concentration  of 
all  power  in  one  man's  hands.  They  see  that,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
positive  authority  of  the  executive,  and  his  negative  power  exerted 
over  Congress,  the  will  of  one  man  alone  prevails,  and  governs  the 
Republic.  The  question  is  no  longer  what  laws  will  Congress  pass, 
but  what  will  the  executive  not  veto }  The  President,  and  not  Con- 
gress, is  addressed  for  legislative  action.  We  have  seen  a  corpora- 
tion, charged  with  the  execution  of  a  great  national  work,  dismiss  an 
experienced,  fitithful  and  zealous  President,  afterwards  testify  to  his 
ability  by  a  voluntary  resolution,  and  rewaid  his  extraordinary  servi- 
ces by  a  large  gratuity,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an  executive  favor- 
ite, totally  inexperienced  and  incompetent,  to  propitiate  the  Presi- 
dent. We  behold  the  usual  incidents  of  approaching  tyranny.  The 
land  is  filled  with  spies  and  informers ;  and  detraction  and  denuncia- 
tion are  the  orders  of  the  day.  People,  especially  official  incumbents 
in  this  place,  no  longer  dare  speak  in  the  fearless  tones  of  manly  firee- 
men,  but  in  the  cautious  whispers  of  trembling'slaves.  The  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  despotism  are  upon  us  ;  and  if  Congress  do  not  ap- 
ply an  instantaneous  and  efiective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse  will  soon 
come  on,  and  we  shall  die — ignobly  die !  base,  mean,  and  abject  slavea 
— the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind — unpitied,  unwept,  unmourned  I 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  THi  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  7|  1834. 


COn  pretenting  certain  memonala  prtying  for  relief  from  the  effects  of  the  Removal 
of  the  Depoaitea,  Mr.  Clav  said—] 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  committee  from  Philadelphia,  charg- 
ed with  pres^ting  the  memorial  to  CongresSi  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject ;  and  although  after  the  ample  and  yery  satisfactory  ex- 
position which  it  has  received  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
further  observations  are  entirely  unnecessary,  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  complying  with  a  request,  proceeding  from  a 
source  so  highly  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  provided  for  this  most  unhaj^y  state 
of  the  country  ?  I  have  conversed  freely  with  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  committee.  They  are  real,  practical,  working-men ; 
intelligent,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition,  and  with  the 
sufferings  of  their  particular  community.  No  one,  who  has  not  a 
heart  of  steel,  can  listen  to  them,  without  feeling  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  privations  and  sufferings  unnecessarily  brought  upon 
the  laboring  classes.  Both  the  committee  and  the  memorial  declare 
that  their  reliance  is,  exclusively,  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  subdued  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  humility  and  mortification,  that  I  am  compelled  to  say  that, 
constituted  as  Congress  now  is,  no  relief  will  be  afforded  by  it,  unless 
its  members  shall  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. A  large  portion  of  the  body,  whatever  may  be  their  private 
judgment  upon  the  course  of  the  President,  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty,  at  all  events  safest  for  themselves,  to  sustain  him  without  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  of  his  measures  upon  the  public  interests. 
And  nothing  but  clear,  decided  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of 
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the  popular  disapprobfttion  of  what  has  been  done,  will  divert  them 
from  their  present  purpose. 

But  there  is  another  quarter  which  possesses  sufficient  power  and 
influence  to  relieve  the  public  distresses.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the 
executive  branch  could  adopt  a  measure  which  would  afford  an  effi- 
cacious and  substantial  remedy,  and  re-establish  confidence.  And 
those  who,  in  this  chamber,  support  the  administration,  could  not 
render  a  better  service  than  to  repair  to  the  executive  mansion,  and, 
placing  before  the  chief  magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised  truth, 
prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  fatal  experi- 
ment. No  one,  sir,  can  perform  that  duty  with  more  propriety  than 
yourself.  You  can,  if  you  wiU,  induce  him  to  change  his  course. 
To  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfiriendly  spirit,  but  with  feelings  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress  which  pervades  every  class  of  our 
countrymen,  I  make  the  appeal.  By  your  official  and  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  President,  you  maintain  with  him  an  intercourse  which 
I  neither  enjoy  nor  covet.  Gro  to  him  and  tell  him,  without  exagge- 
ration, but  in  the  language  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  his  bleeding  country.  Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  un- 
done by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  induced  to  put  in  operation. 
Tell  him  that  his  experiment  is  operating  on  the  nation  like  the  phi- 
losopher's experiment  upon  a  convulsed  animal,  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  that  it  must  expire  in  agony,  if  he  does  not  pause,  give  it 
free  and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer  the  energies  of  the  people  to 
be  revived  and  restored.  Tell  him  that,  in  a  single  city,  more  than 
sixty  bankruptcies,  involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  have  occurred.  Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  in  the 
value  of  all  property,  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, of  the  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  of  the  close 
of  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  which,  a  few  short 
months  ago,  were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.  Depict  to  him, 
if  you  can  find  language  to  portray,  the  heart-rending  wretchedness 
of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  cast  out  of  employment.  Tell 
him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no  longer  able  to  earn  their 
bread,  and  of  unclad  and  unfed  orphans  who  haVe  been  driven,  by  his 
jk>licy,  out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but  yesterday  they  were 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Say  to  him  that  if  firmness  be  honor- 
able, when  guided  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  intimately  allied  to 
another  quality,  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  in  the  prosecution 
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of  an  erroneous  system.  Tell  him  how  much  more  true  glory  is  to 
be  won  by  retracing  false  steps,  than  by  blindly  rushing  on  until  his 
country  is  oyer  whelmed  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Tell  him  of  the 
ardent  attachment,  the  unbounded  devotion,  the  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude towards  him,  so  often  signally  manifested  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  deserve  at  his  hands  better  treatment.  Tell  him 
to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of  an  odious  comparison  with 
that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  contemplating  with  indiffer- 
ence the  conflagration  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  regaled  himself 
during  the  terriffic  scene  in  the  throng  of  his  dancing  courtiers.  If 
you  desire  to  secure  for  yourself  the  reputation  of  a  public  benefactor, 
describe  to  him  truly  the  universal  distress  already  produced,  and  the 
certain  ruin  which  must  ensue  from  perseverance  in  his  measures. 
Tell  him  that  he  has  been  abused,  deceived,  betrayed,  by  the  wicked 
counsels  of  unprincipled  men  around  him.  Inform  him  that  all  ef- 
forts in  Congress  to  alleviate  or  terminate  the  public  distress  are  par- 
alyzed and  likely  to  prove  totally  unavailing,  from  his  influence  upon 
a  large  portion  of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  their 
support,  or  to  take  a  course  repugnant  to  his  wishes  and  feelings. 
Tell  him  that,  in  his  bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  does 
the  power  abide  to  relieve  the  country ;  and  that,  unless  he  opens  it 
to  conviction,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  tongue  can  express,  the 
awfiil  consequences  which  may  follow.  Intreat  him  to  pause,  and 
to  reflect  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  can- 
not go ;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple to  madness  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  unaffectedly  indisposed,  and  unwilling  as  I  am  to  ' 
trespass  upon  the  Senate,  I  could  not  decline  complying  with  a  re- 
quest addressed  to  me  by  a  respectable  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
port  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  public.  Like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  petition  to  the  Senate,  I  found  them  plain,  judicious, 
sensible  men,  clearly  understanding  their  own  interests,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  community,  writhing  under  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  executive.  If  I  have  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  my  apology  must  be  found  in  the  anxious  solici- 
tude which  I  feel  for  the  condition  of  the  country.  And,  sir,  if  I 
shall  have  been  successful  in  touching  your  heart,  and  exciting  in  you 
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a  glow  of  patriotism,  I  shall  be  most  happy.  You  can  prevail  upon 
the  President  to  abandon  his  ruinous  course ;  and,  if  you  will  exert 
the  influence  which  you  possess,  you  will  command  the  thanks  and 
the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people. 
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In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States,  March  14,  1834. 


I  AM  charged  i^ith  the  pleasing  duty  of  presenting  to  the  Senate 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  people,  and  two  memori- 
ab,  subscribed  by  large  numbers  of  my  fellow  citizens,  in  respect  to 
the  exciting  state  of  public  afiairs. 

The  first  I  would  ofi*er  are  the  resolutions  of  the  young  men  of 
Troy,  assembled  upon  a  call  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  their 
number.  I  have  recently  visited  that  interesting  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  a  succession  of  fine  cities  and  villages  that  de- 
corate the  borders  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  our  country.  In 
spite  of  the  shade  cast  upon  it  by  its  ancient  and  venerable  sister  and 
neighbor,  it  has  sprung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  When  I  saw  it 
last  fiill,  I  never  beheld  a  more  respectable,  active,  enterprizing  and 
intelligent  business  community.  £v^ry  branch  of  employment  was 
flourishing.  Every  heart  beat  high  in  satisfaction  with  present  en- 
joyment, and  hopes  firom  the  prospect  of  future  success.  How  sadly 
has  the  scene  changed !  How  terribly  have  all  their  anticipations  of 
continued  and  increasing  prosperity  been  dashed  and  disappointed  by 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  misguided  rulers  ! 

The  young  men  adveit  to  this  change,  in  their  resolutions,  and  to 
its  true  cause.  They  denounce  all  experiments  upon  their  happiness. 
They  call  for  the  safer  councils  which  prevailed  under  the  auspices 
of  Washington  and  Madison,  both  of  whom  gave  their  approbation  to 
charters  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  gives  to  these  resolutions  peculiar  int^est,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is,  that  they  exhibit  a  tone  of  feeling  which  rises  br  above 
any  loss  of  property,  however  great,  any  distress  firom  the  stagnation 
of  business,  however  intense.     They  manifest  a  deep  and  patriotic 
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sensibility  to  executive  usurpations,  and  to  the  consequent  danger  to 
civil  liberty.  They  solemnly  protest  against  the  union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  They  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the  father  of  his  country, 
much  less  will  they  in  that  of  any  living  man.  They  feel  that,  when 
liberty  is  safe,  the  loss  of  fortune  and  property  is  comparatively  no- 
thing ;  but  that  when  liberty  is  sacrificed,  exbtence  has  lost  all  its 
charms. 

The  next  document  which  I  have  to  offer  is  a  memorial,  signed  by 
near  nine  hundred  mechanics  of  the  city  of  Troy.  Several  of  them 
are  personally  known  to  me.  And  judging  from  what  I  know,  see 
and  hear,  I  believed  there  is  not  any  where  a  more  skilful,  indus- 
tridus  and  respectable  body  of  mechanics  than  in  Troy.  They  bear 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  distress,  trace  it  to  the  legal  acts  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites ;  ask  their  restoration,  and  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  And  the  committee,  in  their  letter  addressed  to 
me,  say :  "  We  are,  what  we  profess  to'  be,  working  men,  dependent 
upon  our  labor  for  our  daily  bread,  confine  cur  attention  to  our  seve- 
ral vocations,  and  trust  in  God  and  the  continental  Congress  for  such 
protection  as  will  enable  us  to  operate  successfully.^' 

The  first  mentioned  depository  of  thier  confidence  will  not  deceive 
them.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  the  experience,  during  thb  session, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  anticipate  that  co-operation  in  another  quar- 
ter which  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  and  the  recovery  of  the  public  purse. 

The  last  memorial  I  would  present,  has  been  transmitted  to  me 
by  the  Secretaries  to  a  meeting  stated  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in 
the  county  of  Schenectady,  in  New  York.  It  is  signed  by  about 
eight  hundred  persons.  In  a  few  instances,  owing  to  the  subscrip- 
tions having  been  obtained  by  difierent  individuals,  the  sam#  name 
occurs  twice.  The  memorialists  bring  their  testimony  to  the  exis- 
tence of  distress,  aud  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  and  invoke  the 
application  of  the  only  known,  tried  and  certain  remedy,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bank. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  say 
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a  few  worda  on  the  fubject  matter  of  these  proceedmgs  end  Inemori- 
als,  and  on  the  state  of  the  country  as  we  found  it  at  flie  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  its  present  state. 

When  we  met,  we  found  the  execotiye  in  the  fall  possession  of 
the  public  treasury.  All  its  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  and  in 
place  of  the  control  of  the  law  was  substituted  the  uncontrolled  will 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  I  say  uncontrolled  :  for  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  executive  has  not  unrestrained  access  to  the  public  treasury, 
when  every  officer  connected  with  it  is  bound  to  obey  his  paramount 
will.  It  ts  not  the  form  of  keeping  the  account ;  it  is  not  the  place 
alone  where  the  public  money  is  kept ;  but  it  is  the  power,  the  au- 
thority, the  responsibility  of  independent  officers,  checking  and  check- 
ed by  each  other,  that  constitute  the  public  security  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  treasure.    This  no  longer  exists,  is  gone,  is  annihilated. 

The  Secretary  sent  us  in  a  report  containing  the  reasons  (if  they 
can  be  dignified  with  that  appellation)  for  the  executive  seizure  of 
the  public  purse.  Resolu^ons  were  promptly  offered  in  this  body, 
denouncmg  the  procedure  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  liber- 
ty, and  declaring  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  reasons.  Near  three 
months  were  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  them.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  protracted  debate,  the  supporters  of  dbtress,  pronounced  it  a 
panic  got  up  for  dramatic  e£^t,  and  affirmed  that  the  country  was 
enjoying  great  prosperity.  Instances  occurred  of  members  asserting 
that  the  places  of  their  own  residence  was  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of 
enviable  and  unexampled  prosperity,  who,  in  the  progress  of  the  de- 
bate, were  compelled  reluctantly  to  own  their  mistake,  and  to  admit 
the  existence  of  deep  and  intense  distress.  MemcMrial  'after  memorial 
poured  in,  committee  after  committee  repaired  to  the  capitol  to  re- 
present the  sufferings  of  the  people,  until  incredulity  itself  stood  re- 
buked and  abashed.  Then  it  was  the  Bank  that  had  inflicted  the 
calamity  upon  the  country — that  Bank  which  was  to  be  brought  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  President,  should  proceed  forthwith  to  wind  up 
its  aflkirs. 

And,  during  tiie  debate,  it  was  again  and  again  pronounced  by  the 
partisans  of  the  executive,  that  the  sole  question  involved  in  the 
resolutions  was  bank  or  no  bank.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  protested, 
solemnly  protested^  that  that  was  not  the  question ;   and  that  the 
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true  question  was  of  immeiiBelj  higher  import ;  that  it  comprehended 
the  inyiolabilily  of  the  oonstitation,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and 
the  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  In 
vain  did  members  repeatedly  rise  in  their  places,  and  proclaim  their 
intention  to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  and  their  settled 
determinatioh  to  vote  against  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  and  against 
the  charter  of  any  Bank.  Grentlemen  persisted  in  asserting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  bank  question,  and  that  contained  in  the  resolutions ;  and 
thousands  of  the  people  of  the  country  are,  to  this  moment,  deluded 
by  the  erroneous  belief  in  that  identity. 

Mr.  President,  the  arts  of  power  and  its  minions  are  the  same  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  It  marks  a  victim  ;  denounces  it ;  and 
excites  the  public  odium  and  the  public  hatred,  to  conceal  its  own 
abuses  and  encroachments.  It  avails  itself  of  the  prejudice,  and  the 
passions  of  the  people,  silently  and  secretly,  to  forge  chains  to  en- 
slave the  people.       ' 

Well,  sir,  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  we  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  that,  let  the  question  of  the  deposites  be  settled, 
let  Congress  pass  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  activity 
of  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  again  speedily  re- 
vive. The  Senate  has  passed  upon  the  resolutions,  and  has  done  its 
duty  to  the  country,  to  the  constitution,  and  to  its  conscience. 

And  the  report  of  the  Secretary  has  been  also  passed  upon  in  the 
other  house ;  but  haio  passed  upon  ?  The  official  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  houses,  and  the  expediency  of  preserving  good 
feelings  and  harmony  between  them,  forbid  my  saying  all  that  I  feel 
on  this  momentous  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that  the  House,  by  the 
constitution,  is  deemed  the  especial  guardian  of  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people  ;  and,  above  all,  the  guardian  of  the  people ^s  mo* 
ney  in  the  public  treasury.  The  House  has  given  the  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Secretary's  reasons  the  go-by,  evaded  it,  shunned 
it,  or  rather  merged  it,  in  the  previous  question.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives have  not  ventured  to  approve  the  Secretary's  reasons. 
It  cannot  approve  them  ;  but,  avoiding  the  true  and  original  question,  ' 
has  gone  off  upon  a  subordinate  and  collateral  point.  It  has  indirect- 
ly sanctioned  the  executive  usurpation.  It  has  virtually  abandoned 
its  constitutional  care  and  control  over  the  public  treasury.     It  has 
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surrendered  the  keys,  or  rather  permits  the  executive  to  retain  their 
custody ;  and  thus  acquiesces  in  that  conjunction  of  the  sword  and 
the  purse  of  the  nation,  which  all  experience  has  evinced,  and  all 
patriots  have  believed,  to  be  £EUal  to  the  continuance  of  public  liberty. 

Such  has  been  the  extraordinary  disposition  of  this  great  question. 
Has  the  promised  relief  come  ?  In  one  short  week,  after  the  house 
pronounced  its  singular  decision,  three  Banks  in  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  stopped  payment  and  exploded.  In  one  of  them  the 
government  has,  we  understand,  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  And  in  another,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  capi- 
tol,  that  navy  pension  fund,  created  for  our  infirm  and  disabled,  but 
gallant  tars,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  has  experienced  an  ab- 
straction of  $20,000  !  Such  is  the  realization  of  the  prediction  of 
relief  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  executive. 

And  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treasury  ?  The  Presi- 
dent, not  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  it,  more  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  session,  appointed  a  second  Secretary 
of  the  treasury  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress.  We  are 
now  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  session ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  sense 
of  the  country,  and  in  contempt  of  the  participation  of  the  Senate  in 
the  appointing  power,  the  President  has  not  yet  deigned  to  submit 
the  nomination  of  his  Secretary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
Sir,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  record,  but,  from  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  every  previous  President,  from  the  deference  and  respect  which 
they  all  maintained  towards  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government, 
I  venture*  to  say  that  a  parallel  case  la  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  what  is 
to  be  the  issue,  what  the  remedy  of  the  existing  evils.  We  should 
deal  with  the  people  openly,  frankly,  sincerely.  The  Senate  stands 
ready  to  do  whatever  is  incumbent  upon  it ;  but  unless  the  majority 
in  the  House  will  relent ,  unless  it  will  take  heed  of  and  profit  by 
recent  events,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation  from  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  this  session.  Still,  I  would  say  to 
my  countrymen,  do  not  despair.  You  are  a  young,  brave,  intelligent 
and  as  yet  a  free  people.  A  complete  remedy  for  all  that  you  sufier, 
and  all  that  you  dread,  is  in  your  own  hands.  And  the  events,  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  demonstrate  that  those  of  us  have  not 
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been  deceived  who  have  always  relied  upon  the  virtue,  the  capacity, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  the 
congratulation  with  the  same  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  I  tender 
it,  upon  the  issue  of  the  late  election  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
hope  it  will  excite  a  patriotic  glow  in  your  bosom.  I  congratulate 
the  Senate,  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  friends  of  liberty 
every  where.  It  was  a  great  victory.  It  must  be  so  regarded  in 
every  aspect.  From  a  majority  of  more  than  six  thousand,  which 
the  dominant  party  boasted  a  few  months  ago,  if  it  retain  any,  it  is  a 
meagre  and  spurious  majority  of  less  than  two  hundred.  And  the 
whigs  contended  with  such  odds  against  them.  A  triple  alliance^  of 
state  placemen,  corporation  placemen  and  federal  placemen,  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty-five  hundred,  and  deriving,  in  the  form  of  salaries, 
compensations  and  allowances,  ordinary  and  extra,  from  the  public 
chests,  the  enormous  sum,  annually,  of  near  one  million  <^  dollars. 
Marshalled,  drilled,  disciplined,  commanded.  The  struggle  was  tre- 
mendous ;  but  what  can  withstand  the  irresistible  power  of  the  vota- 
ries of  truth,  liberty,  and  their  country  }  It  was  an  immortal  tiiumph 
— a  triumph  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  over  usurpation  here, 
and  over  clubs  and  bludgeons  and  violence  there. 

Go  on,  noble  city  ?  Go  on,  patriotic  whigs  !  foUow  up  your  glo- 
rious commencement ;  persevere,  and  pause  not  until  you  have  re- 
generated and  disenthralled  your  splendid  city,  and  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  American  cities  devoted  to  civil  liberty,  as  it  now  stands  pre- 
eminently the  first  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  our  common 
country  !  Merchants,  mechanics,  traders,  laborers,  never  cease  to 
recollect  that,  without  freedom,  you  can  have  no  sure  commerce  or 
business ;  and  that  without  law  you  have  no  security  for  personal 
liberty,  property,  or  even  existence !  Countrymen  of  Tone,  of  Era- 
met,  of  Macneven,  and  of  Sampson,  if  any  of  you  have  been  deceiv- 
ed, and  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  cause  dangerous  to  American 
liberty,  hasten  to  review  and  correct  your  course !  Do  not  forget 
that  you  abandoned  the  green  fields  of  your  native  island  to  escape 
what  you  believed  the  tyranny  of  a  British  king !  Do  not,  I  adjure 
you,  lend  yourselves,  in  this  land  of  your  asylum,  this  last  retreat  df 
the  freedom  of  man,  to  the  establishment  here,  for  you,  and  for  us  all, 
of  that  despotism  which  you  had  proudly  hoped  had  been  left  behind 
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yoQ/m  Earope,  foreyer !  There  is  much,  I  would  fiun  believe,  in 
the  oonttitolkHial  forms  of  goywDin^^t  Bat  at  last  it  is  its  parental 
aad  beneficent  operation  that  must  fix  its  character.  A  government 
nmj  in  lorm  be  free,  in  practice  tyrannical ;  as  it  may  in  form  be  des- 
potic, and  in  practice  liberal  and  free.  ' 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  signal  triamph  of  the  whigs.  And  thej  have 
assumed  for  thems^ves,  and  bestowed  on  their  opponents,  a  demon- 
stiBtion  wluch,  according  to  aU  the  analogy  of  history,  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. It  deserves  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  country. 
What  was  the  origin,  among  our  Britbh  ancestors,  of  those  appella- 
tiow  ?  The  t<Mries  were  the  supporters  of  executive  power,  of  royal 
prerogative,  of  the  maxim  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  of  the 
detestable  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resisltanoe.  The 
whigs  were  the  champions  of  liberty,  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
the  defenders  of  tlie  power  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Conunons. 

During  our  revolutionary  war,  ibe  toriea  took  sides  with  executive 
power  and  prerogative,  and  with  the  king,  against  liberty  and^  inde- 
pendence. And  the  whigs,  true  to  thenr  principles,  conteaded  against 
toy^A  executive  power,  and  for  freedom  and  independence. 

And  vAaX  is  the  present  but  the  same  contest  in  anodier  form  ? 
Hie  partisans  of  the  present  executive  sustain  his  power  in  the  raos^ 
boundless  extent.  They  claim  f(»r  him  all  executive  authority* 
They  make  his  sole  will  the  governing  power.  Every  officer  con^ 
oemed  in  the  administration,  (rom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  ta 
conform  to  his  mandates.  Even  the  public  treasury,  hitherto  resard^ 
ed  aa  sacred,  and  beyond  his  reach,  is  placed  by  them  under  his  en^ 
tire  direction  and  controL  The  whigs  of  the  present  A$^  are  oppos-* 
ing  executive  encroachment,  and  a  most  alarming  extension  of  ex-> 
ecutive  power  and  prerogative.  They  are  ferreting  out  the  abuse* 
Mid  oorruptiOBS  of  an  administratiim,  undet  a  chief  magistrate  who  ia 
endeavoring  to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  the  whole  powers  of 
govermnent.  They  are  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  for 
civil  liberty,  for  free  institutions,  for  the  supremacy  of  the  constiti^H 
^n  and  the  laws.  The  contest  is  an  arduous  one ;  but,  although 
the  struggle  may  be  yet  awhile  prolonged,  by  the  blessing  of  6o4 
and  the  spirit  of  our  aooastors,  the  issue  cannot  be  donbtfol. 
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The  Senate  stands  in  the  breach,  ready  to  defend  the  consCitvtioD, 
and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people.  But^  without  the  oon- 
currence  of  another  branch  of  Ckingress,  which  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  yield  it,  the  Senate  alone  can  send  f(^h  no  act  <^  legislation.  Un- 
aided, it  can  do  no  positive  good ;  but  it  has  vast  j^eventive  power. 
It  may  avert  and  arrest  evil,  if  it  cannot  rebuke  usurpation.  Sena- 
tors, let  us  remain  steadily  by  the  constitution  and  the  country,  in 
this  most  portentous  crisis ;  let  us  oppose,  to  all  encroachments  and 
to  all  corruption,  a  manly,  resolute  and  uncompromising  resistance  , 
let  us  adopt  two  rules  from  which  we  will  never  deviate,  in  deliber- 
ating upon  all  nominations.  In  the  first  place,  to  preserve  untarnish- 
,  ed  and  unsuspected  the  purity  of  Congress,  let  us  negative  the  nomi- 
nations of  every  member  for  any  office,  high  or  low,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, until  the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  lawa  is  fiilly  re- 
stored. I  know  not  that  there  is  any  member  of  either  house  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  advancement  or  promotion  ,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  make  such  an  insinuation;  but  suspicion  is. 
abroad,  and  it  is  best,  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  revolution,  to  de- 
fend the  integrity  of  the  body  against  all  possible  imputations.  For 
one,  whatever  others  may  do,  I  here  deliberately  avow  my  settled 
determination,  whilst  I  retain  a  seat  in  this  chamber,  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  that  rule.  In  pursuing  it,  we  but  act  in  consonance  with 
a  principle  proclaimed  by  the  present  chief  magistrate  himself  when 
out  of  power  !  But,  alas !  how  little  has  he  respected  it  in  power  ? 
How  little  has  he,  in  office,  eon^Mmed  to  any  of  the  principles  which 
he  annouBced  w^en  out  of  office  \ 

And,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  approve  of  the  original  nomination 
of  no  notorious  braiwKng  partisan  and  electioneerer ;  but,  especially, 
of  the  reappointment  of  no  officer  presented  to  us,  who  shall  have 
prostituted  the  influence  of  his  office  to  partisan  and  electioneering 
purposes.  Every  incumbent  has  a  clear  right  to  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  I  would  be  the  last  to  controvert  or  deny  it.  But  he 
has  no  right  to  employ  the  influence  of  his  office,  to  exercise  an  agen- 
cy which  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  promote  his  own  selfish 
or  party  purposes.  Here,  also,  we  hare  the  authority  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  for  this  rule ;  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefierson. 
The  Senator  from  Tennesee  (Mr.  Grundy)  merits  lasting  praise  iot 
his  open  and  manly  condemnation  of  these  practices  of  official  incum- 
^bents.     He  was  right,  when  he  declared  his  suspicion  and  distrust  oi 
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the  purity  of  the  motiyes  of  uay  officer  whom  he  saw  buiily  mterfisr- 
log  in  the  elections  of  the  people. 

Senators !  we  have  a  highly  responsible  and  arduous  position ;  but 
the  people  are  with  us,  and  the  path  of  duty  lies  clearly  marked  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  be  firm,  persevering  and  unmoved.  Let  us  perform 
our  duty  in  fi  manner  worthy  of  our  ancestors — worthy  of  American 
Senators — ^worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  States  that  we  re- 
present— above  all,  worthy  of  the  name  of  American  freemen  I  Let 
us  <<  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,^'  to  rescue 
our  beloved  country  from  all  impending  dangers.  And,  amidst  the 
general  gloom  and  darkness  which  prevail,  let  us  continue  to  present 
one  unextinguished  light,  steadily  burm'ng,  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  civil  liberty. 
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Ik  thb  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  14,  1836. 


[General  Jaouov  having  in  a  Special  Message  reoommended  the  adoption  of  ei- 
treme  measures,  or  the  conferring  on  the  Executive  of  power  to  adopt  such  meaa- 
ures  against  France,  in  case  her  govsmment  did  not  promptly  comply  with  her  Min- 
istry's stipulation  to  pay  us  25,000,000  franca  in  satisfaction  of  our  claims,  Mr. 
Clav,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  followiag  resohi- 


Rttdved,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  pas0  any  law  vesting  in  the  Prea- 
dcnt  anthority  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  the  contingency  of  pro- 
vision not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity  stipmatea  by 
the  treaty  of  1831,  during  the  present  session  of  the  French  Chambera. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clav  said :] 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  the  present  stage  of  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  any  stage,  tQ  say 
much  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  arguments  in  its  &yor,  which 
are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In  the  present  posture 
of  our  relations  with  France,  the  course  which  has  appeared  to  me 
and  to  the  committee  most  expedient  being  to  await  the  issue  of  those 
deliberations  in  the  French  Chambers  which  may  eyen  at  this  mo* 
ment  be  going  on,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  enter  at  large,  at  the 
preset  time,  into  all  the  particulars  touched  upon  in  the  report.  On 
^  all  questiohs  connected  with  the  foreign^  affairs  of  the  country,  diflfer- 
ences  of  opinion  will  arise,  which  will  finally  terminate  in  whatever 
way  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  so  tend  as  to  in- 
fluence their  representatives.  But,  whenever  the  course  of  things 
shall  be  such  that  a  rupture  shall  unfortunately  take  place  between 
this  country  and  any  foreign  country,  (whether  France  or  any  other) 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  from  that  moment,  whatever 
of  energy  or  ability,  whatever  of  influence  I  may  possess  in  my  coun- 
try, shall  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  on  that  war  with  the  utmost 
vigor  which  the  arms  and  resources  of  the  United  States  can  give  to 
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it.  I  will  not  anticipate,  howerer,  such  a  state  of  things^ — ^nay,  I 
feel  yeiy  confident  that  such  a  rupture  will  not  occur  between  the 
United  Statues  and  France. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  our  claim  upon  France  for  payment 
of  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  executive.  The  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  the  claims  stipulated  to  bd  paid  are  founded  in 
justice ;  that  we  must  pursue  them ;  that  we  must  finally  obtain  sat^ 
isfaction  for  them,  and,  to  do  so,  must,  if  necessary,  employ  such 
means  as  the  law  of  nations  justifies  and  the  constitution  has  placed 
within  our  power.  On  these  points  there  is  no  diversity  of  sentiment 
between  the  committee  and  the  President ;  there  could  be  no  diver- 
sity between  either  the*committee  or  the  President  and  any  American 
citixea. 

In  all  that  the  JEhresident  has  said  df  the  obligation  of  the  French 
government  to  make  the  stipulated  provision  for  the  claims,  the  com- 
mittee entirely  concur.  If  the  President,  in  his  message,  after  makii^ 
his  statement  of  the  case,  had  stopped  there,  and  abstained  from  the 
recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  there  could  not  have  been 
possibly  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between  him  and  any 
portion  of  the  country.  But  when  he  declares  the  confidence  which 
he  entertains  in  the  French  government ;  when  he  expr^ses  his  con- 
viction that  the  eirocutive  branch  of  that  government  is  honest  and 
sincere  in  ito  professions,  and  recites  the  promise  by  it  of  a  renewed 
effoort  to  obtain  the  passage  o(  a  bill  of  appropriation  by  the  French 
Chambers,  it  did  appear  to  the  committee  inconsistent  with  these  pro- 
fessions of  confidence,  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  recom-^ 
mendation  of  a  measure  which  could  only  be  authorized  by  the  con- 
viction that  no  confidence,  or,  at  least,  not  entire  confidence,  cocdd  be 
l^aced  in  the  declaration  and  professions  of  the  French  govMUMot/ 
Confidence  and  distrust  are  unnatural  allies.  If  we  profess  confidence 
anywhere,  especially  if  that  confidence  be  but  Ibr  a  limited  period,  it 
should  be  unaccompanied  with  any  indication  whatever  of  distrust — 
a  confidence  fbll,  free,  firank.  But  to  say,  as  the  Persident,  tiirou^ 
our  minister,  has  said,  that  he  will  await  the  issue  (^ the  ddiberations 
of  the  Chambers,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  Uie  king,  and  this,  too^ 
after  hearing  ci  the  rejection  of  the  first  bifl  of  appropriation  by  the 
Chambers,  and  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Chambm  are^ 
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about  deliberating  on  the  sc^ject,  to  throw  out  in  a  message  to  Con* 
gress  what  the  President  himself  considered  mi^t  possiMy  be  viewed  ' 
as  a  menace,  appeared  to  the  committee,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
executive,  and  to  the  high  and  patriotic  purposes  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  induced  the  recommendation,  to  be  inconsistent  to  auch 
a  degree  as  not  to  be  seconded  by  the  action  of  Congress.  It  also  ap- 
peared to  the  committee,  after  the  distinct  reconomendation  by  the 
President  on  this  subject,  that  there  should  be  some  expression  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to  it..  Such  an  exinression  is  proposed  by 
the  resolution  now  under  consideration. 

In  speculating  upon  probabilities  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
French  gorernment,  in  rderence  to  the  treaty,  four  contingencies 
might  be  su{^)08ed  to  arise :  First,  that,  the  French  government  may 
have  made  the  appropriation  to  carry^he  treaty  into  effect  beftrt  the 
reception  of  the  President's  message :  Secondly,  the  Chambers  may 
make  the  appropriation  after  the  reception  of  the  President's  message, 
and  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  on  this  subject  contained  in 
it :  Thirdly,  the  Chambers  noay,  in  consequence  of  that  reopmme»- 
dation,  hearing  of  it  before  they  shall  have  acted  finally  on  the  sah- 
ject,  refuse  to  nmke  any  appropriation  until  what  they  may  consider 
a  menace  shall  have  been  explained  or  withdrawn :  Or^  fourthly  ^  they 
may,  either  on  that  ground,  or  on  the  ground  of  dissatisfectiQD  with 
4jBie  pcovistomi  <^  the  treaty,  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  of  apiNrqiciatioa. 
Now,  in  any  of  these  contingencies,  after  what  has  pasded,  an  expM9- 
siott  cf  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  subject  appeals  to  me  inditpaa- 
aaUe,  either  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  or  the  subsequent  payment  of 
•^  money,  if  passed. 

Suppose  the  bill  to  have  passed  befoce  the  reception  of  the  mcosage, 
and  the  money  to  be  in  the  French  treasury,  it  wonld  thiow  upon 
tiie  kh^  a  high  responsibility  to  pay  the  monay,  unless  the  reeom- 
menda^on  of  the  message  should  be  explained  or  done  away,  or  at 
any  rate  unless  a  now  motive  to  the  execution  of  the  trei^  shoald  be 
furnished  in  the  £M^t  that  the  two  Houaesof  Ccmgrasa,  having conrid- 
ered  the  subject,  had  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  act  until  the  French 
Chambers  ^uld  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  beard  fjNim.  In  the 
second  contingency,  that  of  the  passage  of  a  billof  ap^opriatioa  after 
receiving  the  message,  a  vote  of  Congress,  as  proposed^  would  be 
soothing  to  the  pride  of  France,  and  calculated  to  continue  ^t  good 
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understanding  which  it  most  be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  citizen  of 
the  U/iited  States  to  cultivate  with  that  country.  If  the  Chambers 
^lali  have  passed  the  bill,  they  will  see  that  though  the  President  of 
^e  United  States,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  claim,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  had  been  induced  to 
recommend  the  measure  of  reprisals,  yet  that  «i  conHdence  was  enter- 
tained in  both  branches  of  Congress  that  there  would  be  a  compliance, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  with  the  pledges  it  had  given 
&c.  In  thatcontiogency,  the  expression  of  such  a  sentiment  by  Con- 
fess could  not  but  have  a  happy  effect.  In  the  other  contingency 
supposed,  also,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  such  measure  should  be 
adopted.  Suppose  the  bill  of  appropriation  to  be  rejected,  or  its  pas- 
sage to  be  suspended,  until  the  Chambers  ascertain  whether  the 
recommendation  by  the  President  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  a  resolution  like  this  will  furnish  the  evidence 
desired  of  t^e  disposition  of  Congress. 

If,  indeed,  upon  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  the  Cham- 
bers shall  have  refused  to  make  the  appropriation,  they  will  have  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  not  attending  to  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  this  government,  and  informing  themselves  whether  those 
branches  which  alone  can  give  effect  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, would  respond  to  it.  But,  if  they  take  the  other  course  sug- 
gested, that  of  suspending  action  on  the  bill  until  they  ascertain 
whether  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  coincides  with 
the  executive  in  the  contingent  *  measure  recommended,  they  will 
,then  find  that  the  President's  recommendation — the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  one  high  in  authority,  indeed^  having  a  strong  hold  on  the 
aflfections  and  confidence  of  the  people,  wielding  the  executive  power 
of  the  nation — ^but  still  an  inchoate  act,  having  no  effect  whatever 
without  the  legislative  action — ^had  not  been  responded  to  by  Con- 
gress, &c.  Thus  under  all  contingencies  happening  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  adapted  to  any  one  of  these  contingencies,  the  pas- 
sage ofthis  resolution  can  do  no  mischief  in  any  event,  but  is  eminently 
calculated  to  prevent  mischief,  and  to  secure  the  very  object  which 
the  President  doubtless  proposed  to  accomplish  by  his  recommendation. 

I  will  not  now  consume  any  more  time  of  the  House  by  further  re- 
marks, but  will  resume  my  seat  with  the  intimation  of  my  wiliingnesB 
to  modify  the  resolution  in  any  manner,  not  changing  its  result,  whfth 
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may  be  calculated  to  secure,  what  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  so 
highly  desirable,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  in  its  h\or.  I 
believe  it,  however,  all  essential  that  there  should  be  a  declaration 
that  Congress  do  not  think  4t  expedient,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  France,  to  pass  any  law 
whatever  concerning  them. 

[After  brief  remarkB  by  several  other  members,  the  resolation  was  slightly  modi- 
fied and  paaed  by  a  unanimous  vote.] 
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OUR  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 
In  the  Ssitate  aF  the  United  States,  Ffbruary  14, 1835. 


[The  fiat  for  the  Removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  their  territory  within  the  United 
Sutes  havlDg  gone  forth,  Mr.  Clay  presented  to  the  §enate  the  memorial  of  those 
Indians,  and  accompanied  it  by  the  following  Speech. 

I  Hou)  in  my  hands,  and  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate  certain 
re8<dations  and  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Refuresenta* 
tives  of  (he  United  States,  of  a  Couneil  met  at  Running  Waters,  con- 
snting  of  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Cherokees  have  a 
tountry — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  any  longer  called  their  country — ^which 
is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
South  Carolina.  They  have  a  population  which  is  variously  estima- 
ted, but  which,  according  to  the  best  infiormation  which  I  possess, 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Of  this  population,  a  por- 
tion, believed  to  be  much  the  greater  part,  amounting,  as  is  estimated 
to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  souls,  reside  within  the  limits  of 
line  State  of  Georgia.  The  Senate  is  well  aware,  that  for  several 
years  past  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  general  govemnoent  to  trans- 
fer the  Indians  to  the  west  of  tha  Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokees  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  policy  of 
Ae  government,  and  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Oi  those 
^  who  rem»n,  a  portion — a  ^pespectable,  but  also  an  inconsiderable  por- 
tion— are  desirous  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  a  much  larger  portion 
desire  to  remun  on  their  lands,  and  lay  their  bones  where  rest  those 
of  their  ancestors.  The  papers  which  I  now  present  emanate  firom 
the  minor  portion  of  the  Cherokees ;  f^om  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
emigration.  They  present  a  case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Congress.  They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand,  passed  by 
authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in  language  of 
which  nothing  is>  known  to  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  estab- 
ii^ng  rules  for  their  government  entirely  unadapted  to  their  nature, 
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education  and  habits.  They  say  that  destruction  is  hanging  over 
them  if  they  remain ;  that,  their  right  of  self-govemment  bemg  de- 
stroyed, though  they  are  sensible  of  all  the  privations,  and  hardships, 
and'  suflferings  of  banishment  from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer 
exile  with  liberty,  to  residence  in  their  homes  with  slavery.  They 
implore,  therefore,  the  intervention  of  the  general  government  to 
provide  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish 
guaranties  never  hereafter  to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the 
lands  to  be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  per- 
petual right  of  self-government.  'This  is  the  object  of  the  resolutions 
and  petition  which  I  am  about  to  offer  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one  which  called  upon 
me  to  express  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  hold  in  relation  to 
this  entire  subject,  as  respects  not  only  the  emigrating  Indians,  but 
those  also  who  are  desirous  to  remain  at  home ;  in  short,  to  express 
in  concise  terms,  my  views  of  the  relations  between  the  Indian  tribes 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and 
the  duties  of  this  government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  ascertained,*  in  the  fiist  place, 
by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  treaties  made  with  them  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  i^ot  my  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  all  the  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  Indian  tribes 
bearing  on  this  particular  topic :  but  I  feel  constriuned  to  ask  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to^  some  portions  of  those  treaties  ^hich  have 
been  made  with  the  Gherokees,  and  to  the  memorable  treaty  of 
Greenville,  which  has  terminated  the  war  that  previously  thereto, 
ibr  many  years,  raged  between  the  United  States  and  the  northwest- 
em  Indian  tribes.  I  find,  upon  consulting  the  collection  of  Indian 
treaties  in  my  hand,  that  within  the  last  half  century,  fourteen  differ- 
ent treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Gherokees,  the  first  of 
which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more  of  which 
have  been  concluded  under  every  administration  of  the  general 
government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present  time,  except  the 
present  administration,  and  that  which  inamediately  preceded  it.  The 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series  was  concluded  in  1775 ;  in 
the  third  article  of  which  ^^  the  said  Indians  for  themselves,  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all  the  Gherokees  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  no  other 
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sovereign  whatsoever. ^^    The  fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides 
that, 

*'  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  shall 
attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  westw  ard  or  southward  of  the  said  boundary, 
which  are  hereby  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  their  hunting  grounds,  or,  having  al- 
ready settled,  and  wiU  not  remove  from  the  same  within  six  months  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Indians  may  punish  him  or  not,  as  thev  please :  provided  nevertheless,  that  this 
article  shall  not  extend  to  the  people  settlea  between  the  fork  of  French,  Broad,  and 
Holston  nveis,"  ^, 

The  next  treaty  in  the  series,  which  was  concluded  after  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  faiher  of  his  country,  was  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Holston,  and  contains  the  following  provision : 

'*  Art.  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their 
lands  not  hereby  ceded." 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  assurance  of  protection,  &e.,  but  a  solemn 

guarant^f  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands  in  question. 

The  next  treaty  to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  was 

concluded  in  1794,  also,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Washington, 

•Ad  declares  as  fdk>ws : 

•  ^ 
**  The  undersigned  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  for  fhe  department  of  war,  being  au- 
tfaoriied  thereto  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  warrioi&  in  their  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  are  desirous  of  re-establishing  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  said  parties  in  a  permanent  manner»do  hereby  declare  that  the  said 
treaty  of  Holston  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  full  force  and  binding  upon  the 
»id  parties,  as  well  in  respect  to  bouiidaries  therein  mentioned,  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects whatever." 

This  treaty,  it  b  se«n,  renews  ihe  solemn  guarantee  contained  in 
the  proceeding  treaty,  and  declares  it  to  be  binding  and  obligatory 
upon  the  parties  in  all  respects  whatever. 

;Again :  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the  second 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  stipula- 
tions: " 

"  Art.  2.  The  treaties  sobsisting  between  the  present  eoBtracting  parties  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  full  and  operating  force ;  together  with  the  construction  and 
vsage  under  their  respective  articles,  and  so  to  continue." 

"  Art.  S.   The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  as  stipulated  and 
«  ttarked  by  the  existing  treaties  between  the  parties  shall  be  and  remain  the  same, 
where  not  altered  by  the  present  treaty." 

There  were  other  provisions,  ia  other  treaties,  to  which,  if  I  did 
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not  intend  to  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible  of  the  Senate,  I  ought 
advantageously  call  their  attention.  I  will,  however,  pass  on  to  one 
of  the  last  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  which  was  concluded  in  ihe 
year  1817.  That  treaty  recognized  the  difference  existing  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  Cherok^es,  one  of  which  was  desirous  to  re- 
main at  home  and  prosecute  the  good  wofk  of  civilization,  in  which 
they  had  made  some  progress,  and  the  other  portion  was  desirous  to 
go  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  that  treaty,  the  fifth  article,  after 
several  other  stipulations,  concludes  as  follows : 

"And  it  is  funher  rtipulated,  that  the  treaties  heretofore  between  the  Cherokee 
nation  and  the  United  States  are  to  eontinue  in  full  force  with  both  pens  of  the  n^ 
tion,  and  both  parts  thereof  entitled  to  ail  the  j)rivilege8  and  immunities  which  the 
old  nation  enjoyed  under  the  aforesaid  treaties ;  the  United  States  reserrinr  the 
right  of  establishing  factories,  a  military  post,  and  roads  within  the  boundaries  aooTe 
defined." 

And  to  this  treaty,  thus  emphatically  renewing  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name  as  one  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  it,  of  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  natioo^ 
to  which  I  thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Stnate.  I 
will  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  GreenviUe,  concluded  about  forty  j^ean 
ago,  recognizing  some  general  principles  applicable  to  this  subject. 
The  fifth  article  of  that  treaty  reads  as  follows : 

"  To  prevent  any  roisanderBtanding  about  the  Indian  lands  relinquished  by  the 
United  States  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now  explicitly  declared,  that  the  meaning 
o£  that  relinquishment  is  this :  the  Indian  tribes  who  hafve  a  right  to  those  \Mxuk  axe 
quietly  to  enjoy  them,  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  lon^  as  they  please, 
without  any  molestation  firom  the  TTnited  States ;  but  when  these  tribes,  or,  any  or 
them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their  lands,  or  anv  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  told 
only  to  the  United  States ;  and,  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect  all  the 
saia  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands  against  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  all  other  white  persons  who  mtrude  upon  the  same.  And 
the  said  Indian  tribes  again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  said  United  States,  and  no  other  power  whatereiv" 

Such,  sir,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  %ibes.  And  what  are  those 
rights  ?  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall  live  under  their  own  cus- 
toms and  laws ;  that  they  shall  live  upon  their  own  lands,  liimting} 
planting  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please,  without  inter- 
ruption or  molestation  of  any  sort  fhmi  the  white  people  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledging  themselves \inder  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and*of  no  other  power  whatever  \  thai  when  they  no  longer 
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with  lo  keep  the  laocb,  they  iball  sell  them  only  to  the  United  Statet, 
whose  govermnent  thus  secures  to  itself  the  pre-emptive  right  of  pur- 
chase in  them.  These  rights,  so  secured  hy  successive  treaties  and 
guaranties,  have  also  been  recognized,'  on  several  occasions,  by  the 
higlMst  judicial  tribonals. 

[Mr.  Cult  here  quoted  from  an  opinion  of  the  Sapreme  Court  a  paasaf  e  declaring 
that  the  Indiana  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable  and  heretofore  nn- 
qneationed  right  to  their  land,  until  it  ahall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  cefldon  to 
this  gOTemment.] 

But  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  recognized.  Not  only  has 
liie  Executive,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  recognized  these  rights,  but  in  one  of  the  most  important 
qMXshs  of  this  government,  and  on  one  of  the  most  solemn  occasions 
in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  these  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  acknowledged.  You,  sir,  will  understand  me  at 
oice  to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  had  for  its  objefct  the 
termination  of  the  late  war  between  the  two  countries.  Sir,  it  must 
be  within  your  recollection,  and  that  of  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  hinge  upon  which  that  negotiation  turned — the  ground  upon  , 
which  it  was  for  a  long  time  apprehended  that  the  conference  be« 
tween  the  commissioners  would  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  nego^ 
tiation  between  the  two  countries — was,  the  claim  brought  forward 
on  that  memorable  occasion  by  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recoHected  that 
she  advanced,  as  a  principle  from  which  she  would  not  recede,  as  a 
sffia  91MI  wm^  again  and  again,  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
that  Uie  Indians  as  her  allies,  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  the  negotiators  were  about  forming ;  that  they  should  have  a 
permiment  boundary  assigned  them,  and  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  their  lands, 

Such  were 'the  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the  com-* 
missioners  of  the  United  States  felt  it  to  be  Hheir  imperative  duty 
to  resist.  To  establish,  as  the  boundary,  the  line  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  as  proposed,  which  would  have  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  American  laws  and  privileges  a  population  of  n<5t  less  than  ♦ 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  American  citizens,  ea« 
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titled  to  the  protection  of  the  govemmeiity  wtt  a  proposition  which 
the  American  negotiators  could  net  for  a  mooaent  entertain :  thej 
would  not  even  refer  it  to  their  govemraent,  though  assured  that  it 
would  there  meet  the  same  unanimous  rejection  ^at  it  did  from  than. 
But  it  became  a  matter  oLsome  importance  that  a  satisfactoty  assur- 
ance should  be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  war,  which  we  were 
about  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  with  her,  should  close  alsa  with  her 
allies  :  and  what  was  that  assurance  ?  1  will  not  trouble  the  Senate 
with  tracing  the  whole  account  of  that  negotiation,  but  I  beg  leave 
to  call,  your  attention  to  one  of  the  passages  of  it.  You  will  find,  on 
examitttng  the  history  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  demand  brought 
forward  by  the  British  government,  through  their  minister,  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  subject  of  several  argumentative  papers.  Towarda 
the  close  of  this  correspondence^  reviewing  the  course  pursued  towaidff 
the  Aborigines  by  th#  several  European  powers  which  had  planted^ 
colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness  and  forbearanoe  of  the  United  States^ 
with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other  pewen,  the  American  negotiator 
expressed  themselves  as  follows : 

^  fVom  the  rigor  of  this  system^  however,  as  pcactised  by  Great  Britain,  and  all  the 
ether  European  powers  in  America,  the  humane  and  liberal  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.  A  celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to  whose 
authority  British  jurists  have  taken  |>articular  satisfaction  in  appealing,  after  stating, 
in  the  most  expficit  manner,  the  lecitimacy  of  colonial  settlements  m  America,  to 
the  exclasiien  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian  tribes^  has  taken  occasion  to  pra^ise 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  and  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  having 
purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  cuhivate,  notwithstanding  their 
being  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which  the 
United  States,  since  they  became  by  their  indeMndence  the  sovereigns  of  the  tern* 
tory,  have  adopted  and  organized  into  a  pditiciu  tyaem.  Under  that  tysttm  the  In- 
dians residing  m  the  United  States  are  so  far  independent  that  they  live  wider  ^tevr 
owli  cuttmm,  and  not  under  the  latti  of  the  United  State*  ;  that  their  rights  upon  the 
lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  art  secured  to  them  by  bovmdaries  defined  in  amica- 
ble treaties  between  the  United  States  and  themselves ;  and  that  whenever  those 
boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary  treaties,  by  which  they 
receive  from  the  United  Slates  ample  compensation  for  every  right  ttiey^ave  to  th» 
lands  ceded  by  them,"  &c. 

The  correspondence  was  further  continued  ;  and  finall]^  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed  an  article  to  which 
the  American  commissioners  assented^  the  basis  of  which  is  a  decla- 
ration of  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  between  the  Indian  tribes  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  then  proposed  a  further  arti- 
cle, which  declared  that  the  United  States  should  endeavor  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Indians  who  had  acted  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  to-- 
gether  with  all  the  rights,  possessions,  privileges  and  immunities  which 
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4hey  poMessed  prior  to  the  yew  1811,  that  Is,  antecedeat  to  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States ;  in  consideration  (hat  Great 
Britain  would  terminate  the  war  so  for  as  respected  the  Indians  who 
had  been  allies  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  to  them  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  possessions  and  immunities  which  these  also  had  enjoyed 
preyioosly  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  President,  I  here  state  my  solemn 
belief  that,  if  the  American  commissioner^  ha4  not  declared  the  laws 
between  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of 
ihe  Indians  to  l>e«uoh  as  they  are  stated  to  be  in  the  extracts  I  have 
read  to  the  Senate ;  if  they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  State  of  this 
Union  who  happened  to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limits,  pos* 
seased  the  right  of  extending  «v«r  them  the  laws  of  such  State,  and 
of  taking  thdr  lands  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the  eiect  would 
liave  been  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  I  again  declare  my  most  schema 
belief^  that  Great  Britain,  who  assented  with  -goeat  rehiotasoe  to  this 
mutual  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  never  would  have  done 
it  at  all,  hut  under  a  conviction  ci  the  correspondence  ci  those  prin- 
ciples of  Indian  international  law,  (if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase)  with 
those  which  the  United  States  government  had  respected  ever  since 
the  period  of  our  independence. 

"Sir,  if  I  amri^in  this,  let  me  ask  wfaedier  in  adapting  the  new 
code  which  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Indiana 
have  been  ^amfded  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  treaties 
have  been  disregarded,  we  are  not  chargeable  vrith  having  induced 
that  power  to  conclude  a  peace  with  us  by  suggestions  utteriy  un- 
founded and  erroneous  ? 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  €herokee  nation  of  IncBans  and 
the  United  States  have  been  S!:d)mitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
and  the  Senate  have  acted  upon  them  in  conformity  with  their  con- 
stitutional power.  Besides  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as  a  legislative 
body,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  conformity  with  their  stipulations, 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  our  citizens  with  that  nation,  it  has  acted 
in  its  separate  character,  and  cosfkined  the  treaties  themselves  by  the 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of  its  members^  Thus  have 
those  treaties  been  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  by  every  branch  of  this  government ;  by  the  Senate,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Supreme  Court ;  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  not 
only  have  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  received  all  these  recognitions , 
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they  have  been,  by  ixnpKcation,  recognized  by  the  State  of  Gleorgia 
.  itself,  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  which  she  stipnlated  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  State  of  Georgia,  should  extingnisk 
the  Indian  title  to  the  land  within  her  limits ;  and  the  general  govern* 
ment  has  been,  from^time  to  time,  urged  by  Georgia  to  comply  with 
its  engagements,  from  that  period  until  the  adoption  of  the  late  new 
policy  upon  this  subject. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  stated,  as  I  hope,  with  clearness,  the 
RIGHTS  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  recognised  by  the  most  solemn  acts 
that  can  be  entered  into  by  any  government,  letVne  in  the  next  place 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injitries  which  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them ;  in  other  words,  into  the  present  condition  of  the  Cherokees,  to 
whom  protection  has  been  assured  as  well  by  solemn  treaties  as  by 
the  laws  and  guaranties  of  the  United  States  government. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitied  to  say,  that  I  go  into  this  subject 
with  feelings  whic|i  no  language  at  my  command  will  enid>le  me  ad- 
equately to  express.  I  assure  the  Senate,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
do  I  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that  my  wish  and 
purpose  is  i^y  other  than  to  excite  the  slightest  possible  irritation  on 
die  part  of  any  human  being.  Far  frond  it  I  am  actuated  only  by 
feelings  of  grief,  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  of  prolbmid  regret,  irresistiUy 
called  forth  by  a  contemplation  of  the  miserable  condition  to  whidi 
these  unfortunate  people  have  been  reduced  by  acts  of  legislation 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.  I  again  assure 
the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that,  if  it  has  become  my  pain- 
fril  duty  to  comipent  upon  some  of  these  acts,  I  do  it  not  with  any 
desire  to  place  them,  or  the  State  they  represent,  in  an  invidious  po- 
sition ;  but  because  Gecnrgia  was,  I  believe,  the  first  in  the  career, 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  Indian 
ri^t,  and  because  she  has  certainly,  in  the  promotion  of  it,  fer  out- 
stripped every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  State  in  reference  to 
the  Indians  within  her  bounds ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be  under 
some  mistake  in  reference  to  them  ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one  will  correct 
the  error  morp  readily  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

If,  however,  I  had  all  those  laws  in  my  hands,  I  should  not  now 
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Attempt  ta  read  them.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
state  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  them  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  Indiajis  residing  in  that  State.  And  here  follows 
a  list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her  legislature.  Her  first  act  wss  to 
abolish  the  government  of  these  Cherokees.  Ho  human  community 
can  exist  without  a  government  of  some  kind ;  and  the  Cherokees, 
imitating  our  example,  and  having  learned  from  ts  something  of  the 
l^inciples  of  a  free  constitution!  established  for  themselves  a  govern- 
ment somewhat  resembling  our  own."  It  is  quite  Immaterial  to  us 
what  its  form  was.  They  always  had  had  some  government  amopg 
them  ;  and  we  guarantied  to  them  the  right  of  living  under  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  unmolested  by  any  one  ;  insomuch  that  our  own 
citizens  were  outlawed,  should  they  presume  to  interfere  with  them^ 
What  particular  regulations  they  adopted  in  the  management  of  their 
humble  and  limited  concerns  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no 
concern.  However,  the  very  first  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  was 
to  abolish  all  governments  of  every  sort  among  these  people,  and  to 
extend  the  laws  and  government  of  the  State  of  Georgia  over  them. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  their  territory  into  counties ;  the  next, 
to  survey  the  Cherokee  lands ;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  land 
among  the  citizens  of  Georgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  every  head  of  a 
family  one  ticket,  and  the  prize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn  against 
it.  To  be  sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads  of  Indian 
families  ;  and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose  ? — of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  only,  and  this  to  include  their  improvements.  But 
even  to  this  limited  possession  the  poor  Indian  was  to  have  no  fee 
simple  title  :  he  was  to  hold  as  a  mere  occupant  at  the  will  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  just  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  she  might  think 
proper.  The  laws  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no  one  particular  right 
whatever.  He  could  not  become  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
nor  could  he  hold  any  office  under  State  authority,  nor  could  he  vote 
as  an  elector.  He  possessed  not  one  single  right  of  a  freeman.  No, 
not  even  the  poor  privilege  of  testifying  to  his  wrongs  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  witness  in  the  courts  of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  contro- 
versy whatsoever.  ' 

These,  Mr.  President  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Greorgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  They  were  not  all  passed  at  one 
session;  they  were  enacted,  time  after  time,  as  the  State  advanced 
frirther  and  further  in  her  steps  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  coun- 
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try,  and  the  destruction  and  annihilation  pf  all  Indian  rights,  until,  by 
a  recent  act  of  the  same  body,  the  courts  of  the  State  itself  are  occlu- 
ded against  the  Indian  sufferer,  and  he  \»  actually  denied  an  appeal 
even  to  foreign  tribunals,  in  the  erection  and  in  the  laws  of  which  he 
had  no  voice,  there  to  complain  of  his  wrongs.  If  he  enters  the  hall 
of  Georgia's  justice,  it  is  upon  a  surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  his 
rights*  The  history  of  this  last  law  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  tlus. 
When  the  previous  law  of  the  State,  dividing  the  Indian  lands  by 
lottery  was  passed,  some  Indians  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  State,  and  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  proceeding ; 
and  such  was  the  undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  that  the  judge  found 
himself  unable  to  refuse  it,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  sought.  It 
was  the  injunction  which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act :  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  which  I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
And  first,  to  the  title  of  the  act : 

*'  A  bill  to  tmeDd  an  act  entitled  an  act  more  effectnaUy  to  proride  for  the  ^Tein- 
ment  and  pioteclion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residiog  within  the  limits  of  Georgiai : 
.and  to  prescribe  the  bounds  of  their  occupant  claims :  and  also  to  authorize  grants 
to  issue  for  lots  drawn  in  the  late  land  and  gold  lotteries." 

Ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  jgold  which  led  the  Spanish  invader 
to  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico  and  Peru — ^^  and  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent,  and  to  punish  those  per- 
sons who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for  emigration,  passed  20th 
December,  1833."    Well,  sir,  this  bill  goes  on  to  provide, 

"  That  it  phall  be  the  duty  of  tho  agent  or  agents  appointed  by  his  excellency  the 
Governor,  under  the  authority  of  this  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  to  report 
to  him  th^  number,-  district,  and  section  of  all  lots  of  land  subject  to  be  granted  by 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  which  he  may  be  require-d  to  do  by  the  drawHr,  or  his 
agent,  or  the  person  claimini?  the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  excellency 
the  Governor,  upon  the  application  of  the  drawer  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lots,  his  or 
her  special  agents,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  drawer  may  have  bona'fide  conveyed 
the  same,  his  ngent  or  aspigns,  to  issue  a  grant  therefor ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  agent  or  agents,  upon  the  productions  of  the  grant  so  issued  as  aforesaid  by 
the  grantor,  his  or  her  agent,  or  the  person,  or  his  or  her  agent  to  whom  the  said  land 
so  granted  as  aforesaid  may  have  been  bona-fide  conveyed,  to  deliver  possession  of 
said  granted  lot  to  the  said  grantee,  or  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  same 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  and  his  ex- 
'^  cellency  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  said 
agent  is  impeded  or  resisted  in  delivering  such  possession,  by  a  force  which  he  can- 
not overcome,  to  order  out  a  sulficient  force  to  carry  the  power  of  said  agent  or 
agents  fully  into  eflect,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same^ut  of  the  contingent 
f\ind  :  provi4ed  nothing  in  this  act  shnllbe  so  construed  as  to  r^uire  the  interference 
of  the  said  agent  between  two  or  more  individuals  claiming  poeeesiioii,  by  virtue  of 
titles  derived  from  a  grant  from  the  State  to  any  lot;* 
« 

Thus  after  the  State  of  Georgia  had  dibt^ibuted  the  lands  of  the 
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Indians  by  lottery,  tnd  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  aothorized  to  re- 
ceive grants  of  the  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants  in  their  hand 
were  authorized  to  demand  of  the  agent  of  the  State,  appointed  to 
the  purpose,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  soil  thus  obtained  ;  and  if 
any  resistance  to  their  entry  should  be  made — and  who  was  to  make 
it  but  a  poor  Indian  ?«-the  Gov^nor  was  empowered  to  turn  out  tire 
military  force  of  the  State,  and  enable  the  agent  to  take  poasesaioD  by 
force,  without  trial,  without  judgment,  and  without  investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  prize,  should  two  of  the 
ticket  holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  same  lot,  then  no  militaiy 
force  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resistance  was  by  an 
Indian — ^it  was  only  when  Indian  rights  should  come  into  collisicn 
with  the  alledged  rights  of  the  State  of  Creoigia,  thai  the  strong  hand 
of  military  power  was  instantly  to  interpose. 

The  next  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  wcnrds : 

'*  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any  person  diroos- 
eessed  of  a  lot  of  land  under  ihis  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  ahallgo 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  of  the  inferior  court,  and  make  af!idavit  tnat  he  or 
she  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  underor  by  any  of  the  wovisions  of  this  or  the 
aforesaid  act,  and  file  said  aflidavit  in  the  clerk'^s  ottlce  of  tne  sui^rior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  said  land  shall  lie,  such  person  upon  giving  bond  and  security  b  the 
clerk's  ollice  for  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial,  shall  be  permitted  within  ten  days 
from  such  disnossessing  to  enter  an  appeal  to  said  superior  court,  and  at  said  court 
the  judge  shall  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up  between  the  appellant  and  the  person  to 
whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  by  either  of  said  agents,  wnich  said 
issue  shall  be  in  the  following  form." 

[Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  interposed :  and  having  obtained  Mr.  Clay's 
consent  to  explain,  stated  that  he  had  unfortunately  not  been  in  the  Senate  when 
the  honorable  Senator  commenced  his  speech ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  sup- 
port of  a  memorial  from  certain  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  de- 
sired to  emigrate.  He  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  current  of  the  honorable 
Senator's  remarks  did  not  suit  remarkably  well  the  subject  of  such  a  memorial.  A 
memorial  of  a  different  kind  had  been  presented,  and  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  had  before  it,  to  which  the  Senator's  remarks  would  better  apply.  The 
present  discussion  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  consistency 
with  the  object  of  the  memorial  he  had  presented.] 

I  am  truly  sorry  the  honorable  gentleman  was  absent  when  I  com- 
menced speaking.  I  delayed  presenting  the  memorial  because  I  ob- 
served that  neither  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia  were  in  their  seats, 
until  the  hour  when  they  might  be  expected  to  be  present,  and  when 
one  of  them  (Mr.  King)  had  actually  taken  his  seat.     If  thehonora- 
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He  Senator  had  been  present  he  woald  have  heard  me  say  that  I 
thought  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  a  fit  occasion  to  express  mj 
sentiments,  not  only  touching  the  rights  of  these  individual  petition- 
ers, but  on  the  rights  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  relations  to 
this  goyemraent.  And  if  be  will  have  but  a  little  patience  he  will 
find  that  it  is  my  intention  to  present  propositions  which  go  to  em- 
brace both  resolutions. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  pause  and  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Georgia  which  I  was  reading 
— tha^  is,  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal 
of  justice,  by  forms  and  by  a  bond  with  the  nature  and  force  of  which 
he  is  unacquainted ;  and  that  then  he  may  have — ^what  besides  ?  I 
invoke  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  part  of  the  law.  What,  I 
ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian  ?  His  rights  ?  The  rights  recog- 
nized by  treaties  ?  The  rights  guarantied  to  him  by  the  most  solemn 
acts  3vhich  human  governments  can  perform  ?  No.  It  allows  him 
to  come  into  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  there  to  enjoy  the.  benefit 
of  the  summary  proceeding  called  in  the  act  "  an  appeal  I" — but 
which  can  never  be  continued  beyond  a  second  term  ;  and  when  he 
comes  there,  what  then  ?  He  shall  be  permitted  to  come  into  court 
.  and  enter  an  appeal,  which  shall  be  in  the  following  form  : 

"  A.  B.,  who  was  disposseseed  of  a  lot  of  land  by  an  agent  of  the  State  of  Geonia, 
comes  into  court,  and  admitting  the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  pass  the  law 
nnder  which  agent  acted,  avers  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  said  land, 
by  or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
passed  gOth  December.  1833,  *  more  efiectualhr  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  ot  Georgia,  and  to  prescribe  the  bonnds 
of  their  occupant  claims^  and  also  to  authorize  grants  to  issue  tor  lots  drawn  in  the 
land  and  gold  lotteries  in  certain  cases,  and  to  provide  lor  the  appointment  of  aik 
.  agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  execution,  and  fix  the  Fajaiy  of  such  ai^ent. 
and  to  puniiih  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for  emi^ation,* 
or  the  act  amendatory  thereof, passed  at  the  session  of  the  legihlature  of  1834 1  'in 
which  issue  the  person  to  whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  shall  join ; 
and  which  is.sue  shall  constitute  the  entire  pleadings  between  the  parties ;  nor  shall 
the  court  allow  any  matter  oihey  than  is  contained  m  said  issue  to  be  placed  upon 
the  record  or  files  of  said  court ;  and  said  cause  thall  be  tried  at  the  first  term  of  the 
court,  unless  good  cause  shall  be  shown  for  a  continuance,  and  the  same  party  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  said  cause  more  than  once,  excepi  for  unavoidable 
providential  cause :  nor  shall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either  party  pass  an  v  order 
or  grant  any  injunction  to  stay  said  canse,  nor  permit  to  be  engrafted  on  said  caute 
any  other  proceedings  whatever.' " 

At  the  same  time  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions,  so  that  the 
only  form  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  before  them  is  in  the  form 
of  an  appeal ;  and  in  this,  the  very  first  step  is  an  absolute  renuncia- 
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tioD  of  the  rights  he  holds  hy  treaty,  and. the  unqualified  admission 
of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist,  as  conferred  hy  the  laws  of  Georgia ; 
and  the  court  is  expressly  prohibited  from  putting  anything  else  upon 
the  record.  Why  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  reason  ?  If  the  poor 
Indian  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  stating  his  rights,  and  the  coiut 
should  then  decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court ;  the  decision  could  be  re-examined,  could  be 
.annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated.  But,  to  prevent 
this,  to  make  it  impossILle,  he  is  compelled,  on  entering  the  court,  to 
renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is  forbidden  to  put  anything 
on  record  which  can  bring  up  a  decision  upon  them. 

•Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations  I  have 
made,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  than  such  as  ought  to  be  in  the 
breast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of  common  justice.  I  would 
say  nothing,  I  would  whisper  nothing,  I  would  insinuate'  nothing,  I 
would  think  nothing,  which  can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  cai|se  irrita*- 
tion  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  any  Senator  here,  of  any  State  in  thia 
Union,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every  member  of  the  confederacy. 
I  feel  nothing  but  grief  for  the  wretched  condition  of  these  most  un« 
fortunate  people,  and  every  emotion  of  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from 
the  use  of  epithets  that  might  raise  emotions  which  should  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  justice  of  their  claims.  1  forbear  to 
apply  to  this  law  any  epithet  of  any  kind.  Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed. 
The  features  of  the  law  itself ;  its  warrant  for  the  interposition  of 
military  power,  when  no  trial  and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed ;  its 
denial  of  any  appeal,  unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  renounce 
his  own  rights,  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponents-features  such 
as  these  are  enough  to  show  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I. even  capable  of 
apjdying  them. 

The  Senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  hear  upon  these 
Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  forming,  judging  upon,  or 
executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  without  even  the 
poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  he  may  have  suflere  by  In- 
dian evidence  :  nay,  worse  still,  not  e\en  by  the  evidence  of  a  white 
man  !  Because  the  renunciation  of  his  rights  precludes  all  evidence, 
white  or  black,  civilized  or  savage.     There  then  he  lies,  with  his 
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property,  his  rights,  and  every  privilege  which  Vnakes  hnman  exis- 
tence de8ir,able,  at  the  mercy  of  the  State  of  Georgia ;  a  State,  lA 
whose  governmeot  or  laws  he  has  no  voice.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a  condition  of  human  society 
more  perfectly  wretched.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  condition  of  the 
African  slave  is  worse  ?  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  It  is  not  worse.  The  in* 
terest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his  duty  and  his  inclination  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  his  slave  :  for  without  these 
he  would  be  unprofitable.  Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master 
prompt  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protecting  him  from 
the  oppression  of  others,  and  the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest 
means  to  do  so.  But  who,  what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relation 
of  master  or  any  other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  mis- 
erable ?  Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the  sympathies  of 
any,  and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  there  to 
protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  ? 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
memorialists,  whose  case  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  There  remains  but  one  more  inquiry  before  I  con- 
cktdfi.  Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  as  given  by  the  constitution  ?  If  we  are  without 
the  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional  authority,  then  we  are  also 
without  responsibility.  Our  regrets  may  be  excited,  our  sympathies 
may  be  moved,  our  humanity  may  be  shocked,  our  hearts  may  be 
grieved,  but  if  our  hands  are  tied,  we  can  only  unite  with  all  the  good, 
the  Christian,  the  benevolent  portion  of  the  human  family,  in  deplor- 
ing what  we  cannot  prevent. 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  thus  powerless.  I  stated  to  the  Senate,  when 
I  began,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Cherokees  ;  one  of  these 
classes  desire  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I  presented  this 
morning,  and  with  respect  to  these,  our  powers  are  ample  to  afibrd 
them  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  relief.  They  wish  to  go  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  guarantied  in  the  possession  of  the  country 
which  may  be  there  assigned  to  them.  As  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  full  powers  over  the  territories,  we  may  give  them  all 
the  guaranty  which  Congress  can  express  for  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  lands.  With  respect  to  their  case  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  our  powers. 
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And  then,  as  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  die  rircr, 
I  ask  again,  are  we  powerless  ?  Can  we  affi>rd  them  no  redress  } 
Must  we  sit  still  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and  extend  no  hand 
to  relieve  them  ?  It  were  strange  indeed,  were  such  the  case.  Why 
have  we  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  ? 
Why  have  we  pledged  to  them  protection?  Why  have  we  as- 
signed them  limits  of  territory?  Why  have  we  declared  that 
they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace,  without  molestation  firom  any  ? 
If  the  United  States  government  has  contracted  these  serious  ohliga- 
tions,  it  ought,  before  the  Indians  were  reduced  by  our  assurances  U> 
redy  upon  our  engagement,  to  have  explained  to  them  its  want  of 
authority  to  make  the  contract.  Before  we  pretend  to  Great  Britain, 
to  Europe,  to  the  civili^  world,  that  such  were  the  rights  we  would 
secure  to  the  Indians,  we  ought  to  have  examined  the  extent  and  the 
grounds  of  our  own  rights  to  do  so.  But  is  such,  indeed,  our  situa- 
tion ?  No,  sir.  Georgia  has  shut  her  courts  against  the^  Indians. 
What  b  the  remedy  ?  To  open  ours.  Have  we  not  the  right  ? 
What  says  the  constitution  ? 

**  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  m  law  aad  tqmtf,  aiisinc  nader 
this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
he  made  under  their  authority." 

But  here  is  a  case  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  local  laws ;  and  here  is  the  very  chse  which  the  consti- 
tution contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power  of  the  federal 
judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  it  is  fully  within  the  competence  of  Congress,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  provide  the  manner  in  which 
the  Cherokees  may  have  their  rights  decided,  because  a  grant  of  the 
means  is  included  in  the  grant  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  competent^  then, 
for  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  Cherokees  have  a  right  to  come 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authority 
to  sustain  the  solemn  treaties  under  which  their  rights  have  been 
guarantied,  and  in  the  sacred  character  of  which  they  have  reposed 
their  confidence.  And  if  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  extend 
relief  to  the  Indians,  are  they  not  bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  human 
considerations,  the  obligations  of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them, 
by  every  Christian  tie,  every  benevolent  feeling,  every  humane  im- 
pulse of  the  human  heart,  to  extend  it  ?  If  they  were  to  fieul  to  do 
thift}  and  there  is,  as  reason  and  revelation  declares  there  is,  a  tribunal 
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of  eternal  justice  to  which  all  human  power  is  ameoable,  how  could 
they,  if  they  refused  to  perform  their  duties  to  this  injured  and  op- 
pressed, though  civilized  race,  expect  to  escape  the  visitations  of  that 
Divine  vengeance  which  none  will  he  permitted  to  avoid  who  have 
committed  wrong,  or  done  injustice  to  others  ? 

At  this  moment,  when  the  United  States  are  urging  on  the  govern- 
ment of  France  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  that  country,  to  the  execution  of  which  it  is  contended 
that  France  has  plighted  her  sacred  faith,  what  strength,  what  an  ir- 
resistible force  would  be  given  to  our  plea,  if  we  could  say  to  France 
that,  in  all  instances,  we  had  completely  fulfilled  all  our  engagements, 
and  that  we  had  adhered  faithfully  to  every  obligation  which  we  had 
contracted,  no  matter  whether  it  was  entered  into  with  a  powerful  or 
a  weak  people ;  if  we  could  say  to  her  that  we  had  complied  with 
all  our  engagements  to  others,  that  we  now  came  before  her,  always 
acting  right  as  we  had  done,  to  induce  her  also  to  fulfil  her  obliga- 
tions with  us.  How  shall  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  ot  the 
civilized  world,  if,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  which  have 
^existed  for  half  a  century,  and  have  been  recognized  in  every  fbrm, 
and  by  every  branch  of  the  government,  how  shall  we  be  justified  if 
we  sufi^r  these  treaties  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights 
which  they  were  given  to  secure  trodden  in  the  dust  ?  How  would 
Great  Britain,  after  the  solemn  understanding  entered  into  with  her 
at  Ghent,  feel  after  such  a  breach  of  faith  f  And  how  could  I,  as  a 
commissioner  on  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  hold  up  my  head  be- 
fore Great  Britain,  after  being  thus  made  an  instrument  of  fraud  and 
deception,  as  I  assuredly  shall  be,  if  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be 
thus  violated,  and  the  treaties,  by  which  they  were  secured,  violated  ? 
How  could  I  hold  up  my  head,  after  such  a  violation  of  rights,  and 
say  that  I  am  proud  of  my  country,  of  which  we  must  all  wish  to  be 
proud  ? 

For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  spared,  and  allowed  a  suita- 
ble opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  opinions  on  Uns  great  na- 
tional subject,  80  interesting  to  .the  national  character  of  the  country 
for  justice  and  equity.  I  rejoice  that  the  voice  which,  without  charge 
of  presumption  or  arrogance,  I  may  say,  has  ever  been  raised  in  defence 
of  the  oppressed  of  the  human  species,  has  been  heard  in  defence  of  this 
most  oppressed  of  all.     To  me,  in  that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which 
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•II  must  come,  and-which,  with  respect  to  myself)  cannot  be  very  fiur 
distant,  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest  consolation  that  an  oppor* 
tnnity  has'  been  found  by  me,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  dia- 
oharge  of  my  official  duty,  to  pronounce  my  yiews  on  acovttse  of 
policy  marked  by  such  wrongs  as  are  calculated  to  arrestthe  atten- 
tion of  every  one,  ahd  that  I  have  raised  my  humble  voice,  and  pro- 
nounced my  solemn  protest  against  such  wrongs. 

I  will  no  longer  detain  the  Senate,  but  will  submit'the  following 
propositions : 

Rgtelved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judieiary  be  directed  to  inqmie  into  \bt 
expediency  ot  making  further  proviaion,  by  law.  to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribes, 
to  whose  use  and  occuimncy  lands  are  secured  Sy  treaties  concluded  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Rudvtdt  'That  the  Committee  on,  Indian  Affairs  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  further  provision,  by  laW,  for  setting  ajmrt  a  district  of  conn* 
try  west  of  the  MisBissippi  nver,  for  snch  ot  the  Cherokee  nation  as  may  be  disposed 
to  emigrate  and  to  occupy  the  same,  and  ibr  securiog  in  perpetuity  the  peaceful  and 
andistnrbed  ezqoyment  thereof  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants. 

23 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Febrxtart  11, 183&. 


[A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  certain  portions  oTlbe  Cim* 
berland  Road,  and  their  surrender  thereupon  to  the  Sti^tes,  having  been  reported  and 
discussed  by  seteral  senators,  in  favor  of  and  advsxso  to  the  Intsmil  ImptOTeflMnt 
policy,  Mr.  Clat  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :] 

I  WOULD  not  say  a  word  now  but  for  the  introduction  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  collateral  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  it.  I 
mean  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  bill,  and  I  shall 
do  so  with  pleasure,  because,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  imperative  necessUy  to  yield 
my  assent  to  the  appropriation.  The.  road  will  be  abandoned,  and  all 
the  expenditures  which  have  heretofore  been  made  upon  it,^  will  be 
entirely  thrown  away,  unless'  we  now  succeed  in  obtaining  an  appro- 
priation to  put  the  road  in  a  state  of  repair.  Now,  I  do  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Ewing)  that  Ohio  can  as  a  matter  of  strict 
right  demand  of  the  government  to  keep  this  road  in  repair.  And 
why  so  ^  Because,  by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  under  the  operation 
of  which  the  road  was  mftde,  there  was  a  restricted  and  defined  fund  set 
apart  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object.  And  that  fimd  measures  the 
obligation  of  the  government.  It  has  been,  however,  long  since  ex- 
hausted. There  is  no  obligation  then  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair.  But  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  considera- 
tions of  policy  will  prompt  it  to  adopt  that  course,  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  shall  be  presented  to  the  States  to  take  it  hito  their  own 
hands. 

The  honorable  senator  frt>m  Pennsylvania  felicitated  himself  on 
having,  at  a  very  early  epoch,  discovered  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
general  government  erecting  toll  gates  upon  this  road,  ^d  he  voted 
against  the  first  measure  to  carry  that  object  into  execution.  I  must 
say,  that  for  myself,  I  think  the  general  government  have  a  right  to^ 
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adopt  thAt  course  which  ft  dee^M  neeeMHTy  for  the  presenration  of 
a  road  which  ie  made  under  ita  own  authority.  And  as  a  legiti- 
mate coDsequenee  from  the  power  of  making  a  >oad,  is  derived  the 
power  of  making  an  improvement  on  it  That  is  established;  and 
on  that  point  I  am  sure  the  honoraMe  gentleman  does  not  differ  from 
ihoee  who  were  in  favor  of  establishing  toll-gates  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  would  repeat,  that  if  thd  ppwer  to  makoi  a 
road  be  conceded,  it  follows,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  that 
power,  that  the  general  government  has  a  right  to  preserve  it  And, 
if  the  right  to  do  so,  there  is  no  mode  oi  preservation  more  fitting  and 
suitable  than  that  which  results  from  a  moderate  toll  for  keeping  up 
Uie  road,  and  thus  continuing  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  opinio!^  held  by  the  honord)le  senator  at  the  period  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  was  not  the  general  opinion.  He  will  well  remem- 
'  her  that  the  power  which  I  contended  did  exist,  was  sustained  in  the 
ether  branch  of  the  legislature  by  large  minorities.  And  in  that  Seif- 
ate,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  ti^re  were  but  nine  dissentients  from  the 
existence  of  it.  If  my  recollection  deceives  me  not,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  concurring  with  the  distinguished  individual  who  now  presides 
over  the  deliberationd  of  this  body.  I  think  that  he,  (the  Vice  Presi- 
dent) in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, coincided  in  the  belief,  that  a  road,  constructed  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  government,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  the 
authority  which  brought  it  into  being.  Now  that  is  my  opinion  still. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  on  this  or'  any  other  great  national  sub- 
ject, have  changed  my  opinion  in  consequence  of  being  wrought  upon 
by  various  conflicting  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  general  power  of  making  internal  improve- 
ments, as  far  as  it  exists  in  the  opinions  I  have  frequently  expressed 
in  both  houses,  my  opinion  is  still  unaltered.  But  with  respect  to 
the  expediency  of  exercising  that  power^  at  any  period,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  And  in  my  opinion  the 
power  is  to  be  found  in  the  constituti9n.  This  belief  I  have  always 
entertained,  and  it  remains  unshaken.  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  opin- 
'  ion  expressed  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
that  is  to  be  made  of  this  road.  . 
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What,  I  would  ask,  has  been  stated  on  all  hands  ?  That  the  0001" 
berland  road  is  a  great  national  6bject  in 'which  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  and  concerned  ;  that  we  are  interested  in 
oar  corporate  capacity,  on  account  of  the  stake  we  posses  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  that  we  are  consequently  benefited  by  that  road ; 
that  the^  people  of  the  west  are  interested  in  it  as  a  common  thorough- 
fare to  all  places  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

I  say  that  the  principle  is  fundamentally  wrong  ;  I  protest  against 
it — have  done  so  from  the  first,  and  do  so  again  now.  it  is  a  great 
national  object,  and  we  might  as  well^  give  the  care  of  the  mint  to 
Pennsylvania ;  the  protection  of  the  breakwater,  or  of  <the  public  ves- 
sels in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  to  the  respective  le- 
gislatures of  the  States  in  which  that  properly  was  situated,  as  give 
the  care  of  a  great  national  road  in  which  the  pedple  of  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  to  the  care  of  a  few  States  which  were  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  particular  interest  in  it — States  having  sa 
little  interest  in  that  great  work  that  they  would  not  repair  it  when 
ofi^red  to  their  hands.  ^ 

• 

But  I  shall  vote  for  this  appropriation ;  I  am  compelled  to  vote  for 
it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control.  I  have 
seen,  in  reference  to  internal  im{Ht>vements,  and  other  measures  of  a 
national  character,  not  individuals  merely,  but  whole  masses— entire 
communities — prostrating  their  own  settled  opinions,  to  which  they 
have  conformed  for  half  a  century,  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — 
naarch  this  way  or  that,  according  as  they  see  high  authority  for  it. 
And  I  see  that  there  is  no  way  of  preserving  this  great  object,  which 
afibrds  such  vast  facilities  to  the  western  States,  no  other  *mode  of 
preserving  it,  but  by  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  a  course  of  policy, 
which  all  at  least,  have  not  contributed  to  produce,  but  which  is. 
formed  to  operate  on  the  country,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  conclusion,  I  i^ain  reiterate^  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  approprju- 
tion  in  this  bill,  although  very  reluctantly,  and  with  the  protest  that 
the  road  in  question,  being  the  common  property'of  the  whole  nation, 
and  under  the  guardianjjiip  of  the  general  government,  should  not  be 
treacherously  parted  from  by  it  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
governments,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  matter. 
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[A  bilt  to  define  tad  fix  ^e  teniite  «f  olBee»  by  11111111119  the  PtMuleBt*s  power  to 
lemove  eubordiaate  officattto  caeee  in  which  reasons  shall  be  cWen  hf  hiw,  aad 
*  ^necribinc  the  modeioC  iuexoaeUe,  hafving^been  submiued  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clat, 
upon  the  question  of  Itf  passage,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

I  THINK  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of  executive  patron* 
age  came  up,  at  this  session,  unencumbered  by  any  coHateral  quet* 
tion.  At  the  last  session  we  had  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the 
treasury  report  sustaioing  it,  and  the  protest  of  the  President  agaiiift 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  The  bank  mingled  itself  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions, and  the  partisansiof  executive  power  availed  themselves  of 
the  prejudiced  which  had  been  artfully  excited  against  that  iastitutioii, 
to  decisive  and  blind  the  people  a0  to  the'  enormity  of  executive  pre- 
tensions. The  bank  has  been  doomed  to  destruction,  and  no  on^  now 
thinks  the  recharter  of  it  practicable,  or  ought  to  be  attempted.  '  I 
fear  that  the  people  will  have  just  and  severe  cause  to  regtet  its  de- 
struction. The  administration  of  it  was  unconmionly  able ;  and  one 
is  -at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  imperturbable  temper  <w  tfie 
wisdom  of  its  enlightened  president.  No  country  can  possiMy  pos- 
sess a  better  general  currency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  will  soon  be  felt. 
There  being  no  longer  any  sentinel  atjthe  head  of  our  bapking  estab- 
lishments, to  warn  them,  by  its  information  and  operations,  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  the  local  institutions,  already  multiplied  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  almost  daily  multiplying,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  will 
make  free  and  unrestrained  emissions.  All  the  channels  of  circula- 
tion will  become  gorged.  Property  will  rise  extravs^antly  high,. and, 
constantly  looking  up,  the  temptation  to  |fbrchase  will  be  irresistible. 

-Inordinate  speculation  will  ensue,  debts  will  be  freely  contracted,  and 
when  the  season  of  adversity  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  banks,  ad-  ^ 

'  ing  without  concert  and  without  guide,  obeying  the  kw  of  self-prea- 
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erration,  will  all  at  the  same  time  call  in  their  issues ;  the  yast  nmii* 
her  will  exaggerate  the  alarm,  and  general  distress,  wide-spread  nun, 
and4in  explosion  of  the  whole  banking  system,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  ne^  Bank  of  the  United  States,  will  be  the  ultimate  effiscti. 

We  can  now  deliberately  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of  execu- 
tive power,  under  the  present  administralioB,  £ree  finom  embanras»* 
ment.  And  is  there  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty  who  can  behold  it 
li^ithout  great  and  just  alarm  ?  Take  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest 
and  the  Secretary's  report  togethm',  and,  instead  of  having  a  balanced 
government  with  three  co-ordinate  departments,  we  have  but  one 
power  in  th^  State.  According  to  those  papers  all  the  officers  con* 
cemed  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  are  bound  to  obey  the  Presi- 
dent. His  will  controls  every  branch. of  the  administration.  No 
matter  that  the  law  may  have  assigned  to  other  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment speciically  defined  duties ,  no  matter  that  the  theocy  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  law  supposes  them  bound  to  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  under  their  own  respon- 
aijsility,  and  liable  to  impeachment  for  malfeasance  ;  the  will  of  the 
President,  even  in  opposition  to  their  o^n  deliberate  sense  of  their 
jobligations,  is  to  prevail,  and  expulsion  from  office  is  the  penalty  of 
4isol)pdience !  It  has  not,  indeed,  in  terms,  been  claimed,  but  it  is  a 
legitimate  consequence  from  the  doctrine  asserted,  that  all  the  decis- 
ions of  the  judicial  tribunals,  not  conformable  with  the  President's 
opinion,  must  be  inoperative,  since  the  officers  charged  with  their 
^l^ecution  are  no  more  exempt  from  tha  pretended  obligation  to  obey 
his  orders  than  any  other  officer  of  the  administration. 

The  basis  of  this  overshadowmg  superstructure  of  executive  power 
is,  the  power  of  dismission,  which  is  one  of  the^  objects  of  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  somewhat  to  regulate,  but  which  it  is  contended  by 
the  supporters  of  executive  authority  is  uncontrolable.  The  practi-  - 
cal  exercise  of  this  power,  during  the  administration,  has  reduced  the 
aalutary  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  as  approved  by  the  constitution, 
in  all  appointments,  to  /an  idle  form.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the 
Senate  shall  have  passed  upon  a  pomination,  if  the  President,  at  any 
time  thereajfler,  even  the  next  day,  whether  the  Senate  be  in  session 
or  in  vacation,  without  any  known  cause,  may  dismiss  the  incumbent  ? 
Let  us  examine  the  nat^re  of  this  power.  It  is  exercised  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  executive  mansion,  perhaps  upon  secret  information. 
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The  accused  o£5cer  ia  not  present,  nor  heard,  nor  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  and  the  Presidait  is  judge,  juror,  and  exeeur 
tioner.  No  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  dismission,  and  the  public  is 
left  to  conjecture  the  cause.  Is  not  a  power  so  exercised  essentially 
a  despotic  power  ?  It  is  adriOrse  to  the  genius  of  all  free  govermnenta, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  responsibility.  Responsibility  is  the  rital 
principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  irresponsibility  is  the  Tital  prindple  of 
despotism.  Free  govenunent  can  no  more  exist  without  this  prinei^ 
pie  than  animal  life  can  be  sustained  without  the  presence  of  the  at- 
mosphere. But  is  not  the  President  absolutely  irresponsible  in  the 
^exercise  of  this  power?  How  can  he  be  reached?  By  impeachment? 
It  is  a  mockery. 

It  has  been  truly  saidlhaft  tibe  <^ce  was  not  made  for  the  incum*- 
bent.  Nor  was  it  made  for  the  incumbent  of  another  .office.  In  both 
and  in  all  cases  public  offices  are  created  for  the  public ;  and  the  peo^ 
pie  have  a  right-to  know  why  and  wherefore  one  of  their  servants 
dismisses  another.  The  abuses  which  have  flowed  and  are  likely  to 
flow  from  i}iiB  power,  if  unchecked,  are  indeiscribable.  How  often 
have  all  of  us  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  most  faithful  officers, 
of  the  highest  character,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  probity,  for  no 
other  imaginable  reason,  ^an  difierence  in  political  sentiments/  It 
begins  in  politics  and  may  end  in  religion.  If  a  President  should  be 
inclined  to  fanaticism,  and  the  powter  should  not  be  regulated,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  dismission  of  every  officer  who  does  not  belong  to 
his'  sect,  or  persuasion  ?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say,  if  he  does  not 
dismiss  him,  that  he  has  not  his  confidence.  It.  was  the  cant  Ian-* 
guage  of  Cromwell  and  his  ass()ciat!es,  when  obnoxious  individuals 
were  in  or  proposed  for  office,  that  they  could  not  confide  in  them* 
The  tendency  of  t^s  power  is  to  revive  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism, 
and  to  render  every  officer  a  feudatory.  The  bravest  nmn  in  office, 
whose  employment  and  bread  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  President, 
will  quail  under  the  influence  of  the  poWer  of  dismission.  K opposed 
in  sentiments  to  the  administration,  he  will  begin  by  silence,  and 
finally  will  be  goaded  into  partisanship. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright)  in  analyzing  the  list 
of  one  hundred  tl^onsand  who  are  reported  by  the  committee  of  pa- 
tronage to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  that  a  Iwrge 
^portion  of  them  consists  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  revohitionaiypett- 
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Moners ;  and,  paying  a  jiist  compliment  to  their  gallantry  and  patri» 
otiam,  asks,  if  they  i¥iU  allow  themaelTes  to  be  inatrumentd  in  (be 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  their  country?  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  hitherto  the  power  of  dismission  has  apt  been  applied  to  the 
army  «Bd  navy,  to  which,  from  the  natmre  of  the  senrice,  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  necessary  than  to  those  in  civil  places.  But  aoesi* 
mulaftaoB  apd  concentration  are  the  natwre  of  all  powte,  and  espedally 
^  ea^culive  power.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  power  of 
disinisfllen,  as  now  exerased,  in  regard  to  civil  officers,  is  sanctioned 
fad'sustluned'by  tl^e  peojde,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  extended  to  the 
army  and  BitTy.  Wben  so  extended,  it  will  produce  its  usual  eAct 
of  subserviency,  or  if  the  present  army  and  navy  should  be  too  stem 
and  upright  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  e^Eecutive, 
w»  ate  to  recollect  that  the  indiridu^  who  compose  them  are  not  to 
\  live  always,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  those  who  will  be  more  piiaot 
and  yielding.  But  I  would  ask  the  Senator  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  tremendous  power  of  dismission  upon  the  classes  of  officers  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  ?  Upon  the  post-office,  the  land-office,  and 
the  custom-house  ?  They  constitute  so  many  cof;^  d^ormtt^  ready 
.to  fiirther,  on  all  occasions,  the  executive  views  and  wishes.  They 
lake  the  lead  in  primary  assemblies  whenever  it  is  deem^  expedient 
to  applaud  or  sound  the  praises  <^  the  administration,  or  to  carry  out 
its  purposes  in  relation  to  the  succession.  We  are  assuted  that  a  large 
BOAJority  of  the  recent  convention  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  to  nominate 
the  President's  successor,  were  office-holders.  And  do  you  imagine 
that  (key  would  nominate  as^  other  than  the  President's  known  fii- 
vorite  ? 

The  power  of  removal,  as  now  exercised,  is  nowhere  in  the  consti- 
tution expressly  recognized,  'the  only  mode  o|  dispiacing  a  public 
officer  for  which  it  does  provide,  is  by  impeachment.  But  it  has  been 
argued  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  a  sovereign  power,  an  inherent 
power,  and  an  executive  power ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Presi^nt.  Neither  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion  can  be  sustained. 
If  they  could  be,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  all  along  to- 
tally misconceived  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  the  character 
of  the  office  of  their  supreme  magistrate.  Sovereign  power  is  su- 
pireme  power ;  and  in  no  instonce  whatever  is  there  any  supreme 
power  vested  in  the  President.  Whatever  sovereign  power  is,  if  there 
be  any,  conveyed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  vested 
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in  GongreaS)  or  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  power  to  dedare 
war,  to  lay  taxea^  to  coin  money,  is  vested  in  Congress ;  and  the 
treaty  making  power  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  post-mastear 
general  has  the  power  to  dismiss  his  deputies.  Is  thit  a  sovereign 
power,  or  has  he  any  ? 

Inherent  power !  That  is  a  new  principlei  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  Hitherto  it  has  heen  supposed  that  there 
are  no  powers  possessed  hy  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
ipy  branch  of  it,  but  such  as  are  granted  by  the  constitution  ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  has  been  granted,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
show  the  grant,  or  to  establish  that  the  power  claimed  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  execute  some  granted  power.  In  other  words,  that 
there  are  no  powers  but  those  which  are  expressed  or  incidental.  But 
it  seems  that  a  great  mistake  has  existed.  The  partisans  of  the  exe* 
cutive  have  discovered  a  third  and  more  fruitful  source  of  power. 
Inherent  power !  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  The  constitution  created  the 
otiSce  of  President,  and  made  it  just  what  it  is.  It  had  no  power  prior 
to  its  existence.  It  can  have  nori)B  but  those  which  are  conferred 
ujpon  it  by  the  instrument  which  created  it,  or  laws  passed  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  instrument  Do  gentlemen  mean,  by  inherent  power, 
such  power  as  is  exercised  by  the  monarchs  or  chief  magistrates  of 
other  countries  ?    If  that  be  their  meaning,  they  should  avow  it. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an  ex- 
ecutive power ;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President ; 
and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  which,  it 
is  contended  he  cannot  do,  unless  at  his  pleasure  he  may  dismiss  any 
subordinate  offieer. 

^The  mer^  act  of  dismission  or  removal  may  be  of  an  executive 
nature,  but  the  judgment  or,  sentence  which  precedes  it  is  a  function 
of  a  judicial  and  not  executive  nature.  Impeachments  which,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  are  the  only  mode  of  removal  from  office  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  constitution,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate, 
acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  England,  and  in  all  other  States, 
they  are  tried  by  judicial  tribunals.  In  several  of  the  States  removal 
from  office  sometimes  is  effected  by  the  legislative  authority,  as  in  the 
case  of  judges  on  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  The 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  proceeds  regularly 
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without  tiie  ex^rcioe  on  tke  part  of  the  governors  of  any  power  nmi* 
lar  to  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  Preaident.  In  Kentucky,  and  in 
other  States,  the  governor  has  no  power  to  remove  sherifis,  collectors 
of  the  rev^^nue,  clerks  of  courts,  or  any  one  officer  employed  in  ad* 
ministration  ;  and  yet  the  governor,  like  the  President,  is  constitu* 
tionally  enjoined  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  all  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article.  On  exam* 
ioing  the  constitution,  we  find  that,  according  to  its  anangement,  it 
treats  first  of  the  legislative  power,  then  of  the  executive,  and  lastly, 
of  the  judicial  power.  In  each  instance  it  provides  how  those  pow- 
ers shall  be  respectively  vested.  The  legislative  power  is  confided  to 
9  Ck>ngress,  and  the  constitution  then  directs  how  the  members  of  the 
body  shall  be  chosen,  and  after  having  constituted  the  body  enume* 
rates  and  carefully  specifies  its  powers.  And  the  same  course  is  oh* 
served  both  with  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  In  neither  gase, 
does  the  fweliminary  clause  convey  any  power ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
several  departments  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  subsequent  provisions. 
The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  are  to  be  vested^ 
b^W?  InaCougresa.  What  powers  B  Those  which  are  ennmerated. 
"^e  exeoitive  power  is  to  be  vested,  how  ?  In  a  cobaeil,  or  in  Ber* 
end  ?  No,  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amertoa.  What 
executive  power  ?  That  which  is  possessed  by  any  chief  magistrate 
Uk  wj  country,  or  that  which  speeulative  writers  attribute  to  th^ 
e3||9cutive  head  ?  No  such  thing.  That  power,  a&d  that  only,  which 
tbQ  cosstitutioB  subsequently  assigns  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  President  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Under  this  injunction,  the  power  of 
dismission  is  olaimed  for  him ;  and  it  is  oootended  that  if  those 
oharged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  attempt  to  execute  them  in  a 
sense  different  firom  that  entertained  by  the  President,  he  may  prevent 
it  or  withhold  his  co-operation.  It  would  follow,  that  if  the  judiciary 
give  to  the  law  an  interpretation  variant  firom  that  of  the  President, 
he  would  not  be  bound  to  affi>rd  means  which  might  become  neces* 
sary  to  execute  their  decision.  If  these  pretensions  are  well  found* 
ed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  President,  by  means  of  the  veto,  in  arresting 
the  passage  of  4aws  which  he  disapproves,  and  the  power  of  expound* 
ing  those  which  are  passed,  according  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  will 
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beeoaie  ^pom6$atd  of  all  the  practical  avthoritj  of  the  whole  gaycrm<* 
iMAt.  K  the  judiciary  decidaa  law  contrary  to  the  Preaident's  opia** 
ion  of  its  meamng,  he  may  command  the  marshal  not  to  execute  the 
deeision)  and  orge  hia  constitatiDiial  obligation  to  take  care  that  Ike 
lawa  be  fiedthftdly  exeootod.  It  will  be  recollected  perhapa,  by  the 
Senate,  that  during  the  diacoaaions  on  the  depoaite  question,  i  pn- 
dieted  tiiat  the  day  would  arrire  when  a  President,  disposed  to  en- 
large his  powers,  would  appeal  to  his  official  oath  as  a  aource  of 
power.  Id  that  oath  he  undertakes  that  he  will  ^^  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  preserve,  protect,  and  d^end  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  quickly  followed :  /tmd 
during  the  same  ^session,  in  the  protest  of  the  President,  we  find  htm 
referring  to  this  oath  as  a  source  of  power  and  duty.  Now^  if  the 
FreaideBt,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  may  interpose  and  prevent  anything 
from  being  done  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it , 
and  may  in  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  take  care  thai  the  laws  be. 
faithfoUy  executed,  prevent  the  enfiHTcement  of  any  law  contrary  to 
the  sense  in  which  he  understands  it,  I  would  ask  what  powers  re* 
main  to  any  other  branch  of  the  government  ?  Are  they  not  all  aulv 
^tantially  absorbed  in  the  WILL  of  one-man. 

The  President's  oath  obliges  him  to  do  no  more  than  every  member  of 
Goagresa  is  also  bound  by  official  oath  to  do ;  that  is,  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stales  in  thdr  reaipectiye  spheres  of  action. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  specifically  assigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  he  is  for  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  constkutioB ;  . 
and  this  every  member  of  Congress  is  equally  bound  to  do,  in  the 
passage  of  laws.  To  step  out  of  his  sphere ;  to  tresch  upon  other 
departments  of  the  government,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  about 
to  vioUte  the  constitution,  would  be  to  set  a  moat  pernicious  and  dan* 
gerous  example  of  violation  of  the.constitution.  Suppose  Congress, 
by  two*4fairds  of  each  branch,  pass  a  law  contrary  to  the  reto  of  th» 
I^ident,  and  to  his-opinion  of  the  coMtitution,  is  he  afterwards  at' 
liberty  to  prevent  its  execution  f  The  iaj|«nction,  to  which  1  have 
adverted^  comonon  bo^  to  the  Fedmd  and  most  of  fte  State  Consti^ 
tutioBS,  hnposea  only  upon  the  diief  magistrale  the  duty  of  executing 
those  laws  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is'  ^Mciaily  charged ;' 
of  su]^lying,  when  necessary,  the  means  with  which  he  is  entrusted  / 
to  enable  others  to  execute  diose  laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  ' 
confided  to  them ;  and  to  communicate  to  CoBgress  infi»ctions  of  the 
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laws,  that  the  goilty  may  be  brQught  to  puniihment,  or  the  defect!  of 
legislation  remedied.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  goyenuneiit 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  regards  the  mere  execution  of  the  laws, 
is  the  judiciary ;  and  yet  they  hold  their  offices  by  a  tenure  beyond^ 
the  reach  of  the  President.  Fsr  firom  impairing  the  efficacy  of  any 
powers  with  which  he  b  invested,  this  permanent  character  in  the 
judicial  office  is  supposed  to  give  stability  and  ind^ndence  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Tim  power  of  removal  from*  office  not  being  one  of  those  powers 
which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  and 
having,  I  hope,  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  essentially  of  an 
executive  nature,  the  question  arises  to  what  department  of  the  gov* 
emment  does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  on  whose 
tenure  is  not  defined  in  the  constitution  ?  There  is  much  force  in  the 
argument  which  attaches  the^power  of  dismission  to  the  President 
and  Senate  conrjointly,  as  the  appointing  power.  But  I  think  we 
must  look  for  it  to  a  broader  and  higher  source — the  legislative  de» 
partment.  The  duty  of  appointment  may  be  performed  under  a  law 
which  enacts  the  mode  of  dismission.  This  is  the  case  in  the  post- 
office  department,  the  post-master  general  being  invested  with  both 
the  power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission.  But  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily allied,  and  the  law  may  separate  them ;  and  assign  to  one  func- 
tionary the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a  di£ferent  one  the  right  to  dis- 
miss. Examples  of  such  a  separation  may  be  found  in  the  State  gov- 
.  emments. 

*  It  is  the  legidative  authority  which  creates  the  office,  defines  its 
duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  offices 
not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  office,  coming  into 
exist^ace  by  the  will  of  Congress,  the  same  will  may  provide  how, 
and  hk  what  manner,  the  office  and  Hhe  officer  diall  both  cease  to 
exist.  It  may  direct  the  conditions  on  which  he  shall  hold  the  office, 
and  when  and  how  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Suppose  the  constitution 
had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  oath,  could  not 
Congress  do  it  ?  But  the  constitution  has  not  fixed  the  tenure  of  a^y 
8id)ordinate  offices,  and  therefore  Congress  may  supply  the  omission. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  although  Congress,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  public  good,  brings  the  office  and  the  officer  bto  being,  and 
asiigns  their  purposes,  fei  the  President  has  a  cc^trol  over  the  offi- 
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0^  Wfaid^  Congress  ct^xmot  reach  or  regulate;  aoci  this  control  in 
yictoa  of  aooie  vague  and  i^idefii^.  iaplied  executive  power  which 
ik$  firieii4a  of  executive  suprema^  ate  totally  uaabte  to  a^acb  to  aay 
8p0f  ific  daoae  in  the  oooatitutioa. 

U  haa  been  contended,  ^th  peat  ability,  ^at  under  the  clause  of 
tiie  oonalijUition  whic^h  dedarea  that  Cengvesa  shall  have  power  ^^  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  others  vested  by  tbis  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  theneofj^^  Congress  is  the  sole  depository  of  ibplied  powers, 
and  that  no  other  department  or  offioer  of  the  government  possesses 
any.  IF  this  argument  be  correct,  tbere  is  an  end  of  the  controversy. 
But  if  the  power  of  dismission  be  incident  to  the  legislative  authority, 
Congress  bas  tbe  clear  right  to  regulate  it.  And  if  it  belong  to  any 
other  department  of  the  goveniment,  under  Uie  cited  diause,  Congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  may  regulate  it,  al-> 
though  it  cannot  divest  the  department  al^ogether'of  the  right. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the. question  upon  the  ground  of  the 
c(mstitution)  unaffected  by  precedent.  We  have  in  vain  called  upon 
our  opponents  to  meet  ua  upon  that  ground ;  and  to  point  out  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  by  express  grant,  or  necessary  uor 
plication,  subjects  the  will  of  the  whole  official  corps  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  to  be  dismissed  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  without 
any  reasons  publicly  assigned  or  avowed  for  the  dismission,  and  which 
excludes  Congress  £rom  all  authority  to  legislate  against  the  tremen* 
dous  consequences  of  sMch  a  vast  power.  No  such  clause  has  been 
shown  ;  nor  can  it  be,  Sot  4he  beat  of  all  reasons,  because  it  does  not 
exisL  Instead  of  bringluig  forward  any  such  satisfactory  evidepee, 
gmtlemen  entrench  themaelvea  behind  the  precedent  which  was  es* 
tablished  in  1789,  when  the  first  Congress  reoognized  the  power  of 
dismission  in  tbe  President  (  that  is,  they  rely  upon  the  opinUm  of  the 
first  Congress  as  to  what  the  oonatitution  meant  aa  conclusive  of  what 
itb, 

The  precedent  of  1789  was  eatablished  in  the  House  of  Represent 
talives  against  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  able  minority,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  Mr-  John  Adams. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it  oocasioned  without  being 
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impressed  with  the  conriction  that  the  just  confidence  reposed  in  the 
&ther  of  his  country ,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  had  great, 
if  not  decisive  influence  in  establishing  it.  It  has  neyer,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  admimstration,  been  submitted  to  the 
process  of  review.  It  has  not  been  reconsidered,  because  under  the 
mild  administrations  of  the  predecessors  of  the  President,  it  was  not 
abused,  but  generally  aj^lied  to  caaes  ta  which  the  power  was  justly 
applicable. 

(Mr.  Clat  here  proceeded  to  recite  from  a  memorandum,  the  numher  of  officer 
removed  ooder  the  different  Prtaidents,  from  Waahingtoo  down ;  bat  the  reporter 
not  having  accefls  to  the  memorandum,  was  unable  to  note  the  precis^  number  under 
each,  and  can  only  state,  generally,  that  it  waa  inconederable  under  all  the  admini»- 
tratione  prior  to  tha  present,  but  under  that  of  Genera]  Jackson  the  number  of  re- 
movals amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand— of  which  five  or  six  hundred  were 
postmasters.] 

Precedents  deliberately  established  by  wise  men  are  entitled  to 
great  weight.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  only  evidence.  If 
the  same  rule  of  interpretat^pn  has  been  settled,  by  concurrent  deci- 
sions, at  different  and  distant  periods,  and  by  opposite  dominant  par- 
ties, it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and  not  disturbed.  But  a  soliti^ 
precedent,  established,  as  this  was,  by  an  equal  vote  of  one  branch, 
and  a  powerful  minority  in  the  othw,  under  the  influence  pf  a  confi- 
dence never  misplaced  in  an  illustrious  individual,  and  which  haa 
never  been  're-examined,  cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  upon  such  a  precedent  aa 
this  is,  brought  forward  by  the  firiends  of  the  administration,  is,  what 
right  have  they  to  the  benefit  of  any  precedent  ?  The  course  of  this 
administration  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  and  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  all  that  has  been  previously  done.  Disdaining  to  move  on  in  the 
beaten  road  carefully  constructed  by  preceding  administrations,  and 
trampling  upon  every  thing,  it  has  seemed  reserved  to  trace  out  fi>r 
itself  a  new  line  of  march.  Then  let  us  inquire  how  this  administra^ 
tion  and  its  partisans  dispose  of  precedents  drawn  firom  the  same 
source,  the  first  Congress  under  the  present  constitution.  If  a 
precedent  of  that  Congress  be  sufficient  authority  to  sustain  an  exe- 
cutive power,  other  precedents  established  by  it,  in  support  of  legis- 
lative powers,  must  possess  a  like  force.  But  do  they  admit  thia 
princij^e  of  equality  ?  No  such  thing ;  they  reject  the  precedents  of 
the  Congress  of  1789  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress,  and  cUng  t<> 
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diat  only  which  expands  the  executire  authority.    They  go  for  pre- 
rogative, and  they  go  against  the  rights  of  th^  people. 

It  was  in  the  first  Congress  that  assembled  in  1789,  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  established^  the  power  to  adopt  a  protective 
tariff  was  maintained,  and  the  right  was  recognized  to  authorize  in- 
ternal improvements*  And  these  several  powers  do  not  rest  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  precedent.  They  have  been  again  and  again  affirm-  ^ 
ed  and  readirmed  by  various  Congresses,  at  different  and  distant  pe- 
riods, under  the  administration  of  every  dominant  party ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  bank,  it  has  been  sanctioned  bf  every  branch  x>f  the  gor- 
ermnent,  and  by  the  people.  Yet  the  same  gentlemen  who  console 
themselves  with  the  precedent  of  1789  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
prerogative,  reject  as  unconstitutional  all  these  l^islative  powers* 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  ia  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  Ajb 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  that  of  the  majority.  How  various  are  the  sources  whence  the 
power  is  derived !  Scarcely  any  two  of  the  majority  agree  in  their 
deduction  of  it.  Never  have  I  seen,  firom  the  pen  or  tongue  of  Mr. 
Madison,  one  of  the  majority,  any  thing  so  little  persuasive  or  con- 
vincing. He  assumes  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent. He  does  not  qualify  it ;  he  does  Dot  limit  it  to  that  executive 
power  which  the  constitution  grants.  He  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween executive  power  assigned  by  the  constitution,  and  executive 
power  enacted  by  law.  He  asks,  if  the  Senate  had  not  been  associa^ 
ted  with  the  President  in  the  appointing  power,  whether  the  President 
in  virtue  of  his  executive  power,  would  not  have  had  the  right  to 
make  all  appointments  ?  I  think  no( ;  clearly  not.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  sweeping  and  far-fetched  implication.  In  the^silence  of 
the  constitution,  it  would  have  devolved  upon  Congress  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  mode  of  appointing  to  office  ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the 
clause,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  giving  to  Congress  power 
to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  government. 
He  says,  *'  the  danger  then  merely  consists  in  this  :  the  President  can 
displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be 
continued  in  it.  What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can 
feel  for  such  an  abuse  of  his  power  ?  What  motives  !  The  pure  heart 
of  a  Washington  could  have  had  none ;  the  virtuous  head  of  Madison 
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coiiH  conceive  none ;  but  let  hirft  ask  General  Jackson,  and  he  will 
tell  him  of  motives  enough.  He  will  tell  him  that  he  wishes  his  adr 
ministration  to  be  a  unit ;  that  he  desires  only  one  will  to  prevail  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government ;  that  he  Cannot  confide  in  men 
who  opposed  his  election ;  that  he  wants  places  to  reward  those  who 
supported  it ;  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor  ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  create  a  great  power  in  the  State,  animated  by  one  spirit,  governed 
by  one  will,  and  ever  ready  to  second  and  sustain  his  administration 
in  ail  its  acts  and  measures ;  and  to  give  its  undivided  force  to  the 
appointment  of  the  successor  whom  he  may  prefer.  And  what,  Mr. 
President,  do  you  supposi  are  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  on  which  Mr.  Madison  relied  ?  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  sayis, 
^*  He  will  be  impeachable  by  this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such 
an  act  of  mal-administration,^  &c.  Impeachment !  It  is  not  a  scare- 
crow. Impeach  the  President  for  dismissing  a  receiver  or  register  of 
\  the  la«d  office,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs !  But  who  is  to  impeach 
hhn  ?  The  House  of  Representativfes.  Now  suppose  a  majority  of 
'Chat  House  should  consistof  members  who  approve  the  principle  that 
tfie  spoils  belong  to  the  victors ;  and  suppose  a  great  number  of  them 
lare  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some  of  these  spoils,  and  can  only 
be  gratified  by  displacing  men  firom  office  Whose  merits  require  that 
they  should  be  continued,  what  chance  do  you  think*  there  would  be 
to  prevail  upon  such  a  House  to  impeach  the  President  ?  And  if  it 
were  possible  that  he  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  impeach- 
fed,  what  prospect  do  you  believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  by 
tvro-thirds  of  the  Senate,  comprising  also  membert  not  particularly 
Averse  to  lucrative  offices,  and  where  the  spotls  doctrine,  long  prac- 
tised  in  New  York,  was  first  boldly  advanced  in  Congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  President,  after  displacing  the 
meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by  any 
action  of  the  Senate,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  replaced, 
there  would  have  been  some  security.'  But  the  President  has  dis- 
missed him  ;  his  office  is  vacant ;  the  public  service  requires  it  to  be 
filled,  and  the  President  nominates  a  successor.  In  considering  this 
nomination,  the  President's  partisans  have  contended  that  the  Senate 
h  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the  vacancy  was  produced,  but  is  limi- 
ted to  the  single  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated 
But  suppose  the  Senate  were  to  reject  him,  that  would  only  leave  the 
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office  stil  yacant,  sod  would  not  reinsUite  the  remoyed  officer.  The 
President  would  have  no  difficulty  in  nominating  another,  and  another, 
until  the  patience  of  the  Senate  being  completely  exhausted,  they 
finally  confirm  the  appointment  What  I  haye  supposed  is  not  theory, 
but  actually  matter  of  fi^t.  How  often,  within  a  few  years  past, 
haye  the  Senate  disapproyed  of  removals  from  office^  which  they  have 
been  subsequently  called  upon  to  concur  in  filling  ?  How  often, 
wearied  in  rejecting,  have  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whom 
they  never  would  have  appointed  ?  How  6ften  have  members  ap- 
proved of  bad  appointments,  fearing  wors#  if  they  were  rejected  ?  If  j 
ijthe  powers  of  the  Senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  might  op- 
pose, in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successful  resistance  to 
executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  cases  of  improper 
removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of  every  person  nomi- 
nated, until  the  meritorious  officer  was  reinstated.  But  the  Senate 
now  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  nearly  equally  divided,  one  por- 
tion of  which  is  ready  to  approve  of  all  nominations,  and  of  the  other, 
some  members  conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  hazarding  the  continued  vacancy  of  a  necessary  office,  because  the 
President  may  have  abused  his  powers.  There  is,  then,  no  security, 
not  the  slightest  practical  security,  against  abuses  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval in  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  appointment  to  office. 

During  the  debate  in  17S9,  Mr.  Sautb»  of  South  Carolina,*  call^ 
for  the  danse  of  the  cowtitution  granting  the  power.    He  said : 

"  We  are  declaring  a  power  in  the  President  which  may  bereai^er  be  greatly  abas- 
ed; for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a  chiefmagistrate  in  whom  such  entire  conndence 
can  be  placed  as  the  present.  Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  dazzled  with  the 
splendor  of  the  virtues  of  the  present  President,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into  futurity." 

♦♦•••*  We  ought  to  contemplate  this  power  in  the  handa  ofan 
ambitious  man  who  might  apply  it  to  dangerous  purposes.  If  we  give  this  power 
to  the  President,  he  may  from  caprice  remove  the  most  worthy  men  frono  office: 
his  will  and  pleasure  will  be  the  slight  tenure  hy  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  and 
of  consequence  you  render  the  officer  the  mere  state  dependent,  the  abject  slave  of 
a  person  who  may  be  disposed  to  abuse  the  confidence  his  fellow  citizens  have 
placed  in  him.'* 

Mr.  Huntington  said : 

*'  If  we  have  a  vicious  President,  who  inclines  to  abuse  this  power,  which  God 
f6rbid,  his  responsibility  will  stand  us  in  little  stead." 

Mr.  Gerry,  afterwards  the  republican  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  contended, 
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*'  Thai  we  are  malting  fhese  ofBeere  the  mere  oreatorea  of  the  PresldeBt ;  thojr 

dare  not  exercise  the  privilege  of  their  creation,  if  the  President  shall  order  them  to 
forbear ;  because  he  holds  iheir  thread  of  life.  His  power  will  be  sovereign  over 
them,  uod  will  soon  swallow  up  the  email  security  we  have  in  the  Senate's  concur- 
rence to  the  appointment ;  and  we  shall  shortly  need  no  other  than  the  authority 
•t'  the  suiireme  executive  officer  lo  noniniite,. appoint,  coBtimie  or  reihoYe." 

Was  not  that  prophecy ;  and  do  we  not  feel  and  know  that  it  is 
prophecy  fulfilled  ? 

There  were  other  memhers  who  saw  clearly  into  the  future,  and 
predicted,  with  admirable  forecast,  what  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  power.  But  there  was  one  eminently  gifted  in  this 
|>articular.  It  seems  to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  a  Jackson 
to  foretell  what  a  Jackson  might  do.  Speaking  of  some  future  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Jackson-vl  believe  of  Georgia — that  was  his  name.  What 
a  coincidence ! 

"  If  he  wants  to  establish  an  arbitrary  authority,  and  finds  the  secretary  of  finance 
(Mr.  Djianft)  not  inclined  to  second  his  endeavors,  he  has  nothing  mete  to  do  than 
to  remove  bim,  and  get  one  appointed  (Mr.  Tanev)  of  principles  more  congenial  to 
his  own.  Then,  says  he,  1  have  got  the  army,  let  me  have  but  the  money,  and  I 
will  estabhsh  my  throne  upon  the  rains  of  your  visiooary  republic.  Black,  indeed, 
is  the  heart  of  that  man  who  even  suspects  him  (Washikotow)  to  be  capable  oi 
ebusing powers.  But  alas!  he  cannot  be  with  us  lor  ever;  he  is  but  mortal,"  dec 
•  •  ♦  **  May  not  a  man  with  a  Pandora's  box  in  his  breast  come  into  power, 
'^d  give  us  sensible  cause  to  lament  oar  present  conAdence  and  want  of  foresight.'^ 

In  the  early  stages,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  de- 
^e,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  not  thai  the  President  was 
invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  pow«r,  b»t  ^lot  it  shoold  be 
conferred  upon  him  by  act  of  Congress.  In  the  progress  of  it  the 
idea  was  suddenly  started  that  the  President  possessed  the  power 
ftom  the  constitution,  and  the  first  opinion  was  abandoned.  It  was 
filially  resolved  to  shape  the  acts,  on  the  passage  of  which  the  ques- 
tion arose,  so  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removal 
in  the  President. 

Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  which  the  contemners  of  all  pre- 
cedents rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one  man !  A 
precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument,  by  a  House  of 
Representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a  Senate  equally  divided,  under 
the  influence  of  a  reverential  attachment  to  the  father  of  his  country, 
upon  the  condition  that,  if  the  power  were  applied  as  we  know  it  has 
been  5n  hundreds  of  instances  recently  applied,  the  President  himself 
would  be  justly  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal  firom  office,  and 
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vUoh,  until  this  adoMiiivfrtttioD,  has  never,  sitiee  Its  Adoption,  been 
thoroughly  examined  or  ^oosktered.  A  power,  the  abuses  of  which, 
as  developed  under  this  administration,  if  they  be  not  checked  and 
oorreeted,  mutt  inevitably- tend  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  over- 
thi^w  public  libevty.  A  standing  army  has  been  in  all  free  conntnesi 
a  just  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  •  But  h  not  a  corps  of  one 
hundred  thonsaDd  dependents  npon  government,  actuated  by  one  spirit, 
obeying  one  w4U,  and  ahning  i^  one  end,  more  dangerous  and  fonnid^ 
able  thro  a  standing  arsfty  ?  the  standing  army  is  separated  from 
Ike  maai  of  soeMy,  ataitibned  in  barrack»  or  military  quarters,  and 
^rtites  by  pfaystol  force.  The  official  corps  is  diittributed  and  ram* 
ified  throughout  the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,  village, 
aid  hamlet,  having  daily  Intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on 
pobli^;  opinion^  A  brave  people,  not  yet  degenerated,  and  devoted  to 
lilMrty,  may  anceessfully  defend  themselves  agabi^  a  military  force. 
Bot  if  the  official  corps  is  aided  ^y-the  executive,  by  the  post-office 
ddpaartmenf,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press,  its  power  is 
invincible.  That  the  operation  df  the  principle  which  subjects  to 
the  wilt  of  one  man  the  tenure  of  all  offices,  which  he  may  vacate  at 
pleasare,  without  assigning  any  cause,  must  be  to  render  them  sub« 
servient  to  his  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  short 
experience  which  we  have  had,  clearly  demonstrate. 

It  may  be  asked  why  has  this.pMoeiiient  of  1780  not  been  revkwed  ? 
Does,  not  the  kng  acqnieseence  in  k  prove  Us  propriety  ?  It  has  not 
been  re^exaaained  fior  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  all  feel  and 
pwn  the  necessity  of  some  more  summary  and  less  expensive  and  less 
dilatory  mode  of  dismissing  delinquents  from  subordinate  offices  than 
that  of  impeachment,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  the.contemf^tioa  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  ;  certainly 
it  is  the  only  one  for  which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all 
the  4>redecessors  of  the  President,  the  power  was  mildly  and  benefi- 
cially exercised,  having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  exceptions, 
aj^lied  to  actual  delinquents.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  number  of  removals  which  were  made  during  Mr.  Jef- 
iereon's  administration,  they  were,  in  feet,  comparatively  few.  And 
yet  he  came  Into  power  as  the  head  of  a  great  party,  which  for  yean 
had  been  systematically  excluded  from  the  executive  patronage ;  a 
plea  wbfch  cannot  be  urged  in  excuse  for  the  present  chief  magistrate. 
It  was  reserved  for  him  to  act  on  the  bold  and  daring  principle  of 
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dismissing  from  office  those  who  had^  oppos^  his  election ;  ot  cB^ 
missing  from  office  for  mere  difference  of  opinion ! 

But  it  will  be  argued  that  if  the  summary  process  of  dismission  be 
expedient  in  some  cases,  why  take  it  away  altogpether  ?  The  bill 
under  consideration  does  qot  disturb  the  power.  By  the  usage  of 
the  goyemment,  not  I  think  by  the  constitution,  the  President  prac* 
tically  possesses  the  power  to  dismiss  those  who  are  unworthy  of 
holding  these  <^ces.  By  no  practice  or  uaagei  but  that  which  he 
himself  has  created,  has  lu^  the  power  to  dismiss  meritorious  officeis 
only  because  they  differ  from  him  in  politics.  The  principal  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  require  the  President,  in  cases  pf  dismission,  io  com* 
municate  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  officer ; 
in  other  words,  to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  a  responsi* 
ble  power.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  President  is  bound 
publicly  to  state  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act  from  passion  or  ca- 
price, or  without  any  reason.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  arow  that  he 
discharged  the  officer  because  he  opposed  his  election.  And  yet  this 
mild  regulation  of  the  power  is  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  ndmin* 
istration !  They  think  it  unreasonable  tha(t  the  President  should  state 
his  reasons:    If  he  has  none,  perhaps  it  is. 

But,  Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is,  I  think,  right  in  princii^e, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enooj^  It  makes  no  proTision  for 
the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  of  the  President,  by  restoring  or  do- 
ing justice  to  the  injured  officer.  It  will  be  some,  but  not  sufficient 
restraint  against  abuses.  I  have,  therefine,  prepared  an  amendment, 
which  I  b^  leave  to  offer,  but  which  I  will  not  press  against  the  de- 
cided wishes  of  those  having  the  immediate  care  of  the  bill.  Ify 
this  amendment,*  as  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  with  certain  ex- 

*  The  amendmeot  was  ia  tke  fottowiflf  wordi  t 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That  io  all  instances  of  appointment  to  office,  by  the  Presi- 
deiit,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  removal  shall 
be  exercised  only  in  concnneiioe  with  the  Senate ;  and  when  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session,  the  President  may  suspend  any  such  officer,  oommmiicacing  hi^reasonsfor  . 
the  suspension  during  the  first  month  of  its  succeeding  session,  and  if  the  Senate 
eoncur  with  him  the  officer  shall  be  removed,  but  if  it  do  not  concur  with  him,  the 
officer  shall  be  reatoted  to  office. 

Mr.  Clav  was  subsequently  induced  not  to  nige  his  amendn^ent  at  thit  time. 
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ee^iotis,  fh^  j^wer  ttt  present  exercised  is  made  a  suspensory  power. 
The  President  may,  in  the  vacation  of  the  Senate,  suspend  the  offi- 
cer, and  appoint  a  temporary  successor.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate  he  is  to  communicate  his  reasons :  and  if  they  are  deemed 
sufficient,  the  suspension  is  confirmed,  and  the  Senate  will  pass  upon 
the  new  officer.  If  insufficient,'^ the  displaced  officer  is  to  he  restored. 
This  amendment  is  suhstantially  the  same  proposition  as  one  which 
I  suhmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  its  last  session. — 
Under  this  suspensory  power,  the  President  will  be  able  to  discharge 
e11  defaulters  or  delinquents  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Sen-  . 
Kte  will  concur  in  all  such  dismissions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
insure  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  will  Mi 
that  if  he  honestly  and  faithfully  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  can- 
not be  displaced  arbitrarily,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  haa 
independently  exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended  that  the  President  cannot  see  that  the  laws  are 
fiuthfully  executed,  unlets  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal.  That 
injunction  of  the  constitution  imports  a  mere  general  superintendence, 
except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  law. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dismission.  It 
will  be  a  sufficient  security  against^the  abuses  of  subordinate  officers 
that  the  eye  of  the  President  is  upon  them,  and  that  he  can  commu- 
nicate their  delinquency.  The  State  Executives  do  not  possess  this 
power  of  dismission.  In  several,  if  not  all,  the  States,  the  Governor 
cannot  even  ditoiss  the  Secretary  of  State ;  yet  we  have  heard  no 
complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  State  Executives,  or  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  the  States.  The  President  has  no  power  to  dis- 
miss the  judiciary  ;  and  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  plausibility, 
how  he  could  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  if  the  judges  will  not 
conform  to  his  opmion,  and  he  cannot  dismiss  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argpe  the  general  question,  in  considering 
either  the  original  bill  or  the  amendment.  The  former  does  not  touch 
the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  only  makes  it  conditional  in- 
stead of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  certain  {p*eat  officers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  foreign  ministers,  between  whom  and  the  president  entire 
confidence  should  exist.     This  is  admitted.    But  surely  if  the  Presi- 
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dent  remove  any  of  them,  the  people  ought  to  know  the  ctufe.  The 
unendmenti  faoweyer,  does  not  reach  those  classes  of  officers.  And 
supposing,  as  I  do,  that  the  legislative  authority  is  competent  to  regu- 
hite  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  dismission,  there  can  he  no  iust  cause 
to  apprehend  that  it  will  fail  to  make  such  modifications  and  excep- 
tions as  may  he  called  for  by  the  public  interest ;  especially  as  what- 
ever bill  may  be  passed  must  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  And  if  it  should  attempt  to  impose  improper  restrictions 
upon  the  executive  authority,  that  would  furnish  a  legitimate  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  most  heartily 
vote  for  the  bill,  with  or  without  the  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. 
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In   THl  SSNATI  OF  THE  UNITED  StATES,  DECEMBER  24,   1835. 


[Former  attempts  to  prtfeure  a  Distribatioii  to  the  aereral  States  of  the  Proceeds 
of  the  Public  Lands  haying  been  baffled  by  Ezecatiye  influence  and  the  Executive 
Veto,  Mr.  Clat,  on  the  day  above  indicated,  introduced  the  plan  anew,  advocating 
itasfoUoWst] 

Although  I  find  myself  borne  down  by  the  severest  affliction  with 
which  Providence  has  ever  been  pleased  to  visit  me,  I  have  thought 
that  ray  priy}te  griefis  ought  not  (onger  to  prevent  me  from  attempt- 
ing, ill  as  I  feel  qualified,  to  discharge  my  public  duties.  And  I  now 
rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been  given,  to  ask  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  granting  land 
to  certain  States. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  highly 
important  measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  propose.  The 
bill,  which  I  desire  to  introduce,  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  laoda  in  the  years  1833,  '34,  '35,  '36  and  '37, 
among  the  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union,  and  conforms  substan- 
tially to  that  which  passed  in  1833.  It  is  therefore  of  a  temporaiy 
chanuster ;  but  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  a  salutary  operation,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  a  future  Congress  to  give  it  an  indefinite  continu- 
ance, and,  if  otherwise,  it  will  expire  by  its  own  terms.  In  the  event 
of  war  unfortunately  breaking  out  with  any  foreign  power,  the  bill  is 
to  cease,  and  the  fund  which  it  distributes  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill  (Erects  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands^  sold  within  the  limits  of  tbe  seven 
new  States,  shall  be  set  apart  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  five  per 
cent,  reserved  by  their  several  compacts  with  the  United  States ;  and 
that  theresidue  of  the  proceeds,  whether  firom  sales  made  in  the  States . 
or  Territories,  shall  be  divided  among  the  twenty-four  States  in  pro* 
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portion  to  their  respective  federal  population.  In  this  respect  the  bill 
conforms  to  that  which  was  introduced  in  1832.  For  one  I  should 
haye  been  willing  to  have  allowed  the  new  States  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  but  ag  that  was  objected-  to  by  the  President,  ii^  his  veto 
message,  and  has  been  opposed  in  other  quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to 
restrict  the  allowance  to  the  more  moderate  sum.  The  bill  also  con- 
tmns  large  and  liberal  grants  of  land  to  several  of  the  new  States,  to 
place  them  upon  an  equality  with  others  to  which  the  bounty  of  Con- 
gress has  been  hereioibre  extended,  and  provides  that,  when  other 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  shall  receive  their  share 
of  the  common  fund. 

The  nett  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  year  183S, 
was  the  sum  of  $3,967,682  55,  in  the  year  1834,  was  $4,857,600  69, 
and  in  the  year  1835,  according  to  actual  receipts  in  the  three  first 
quarters  and  an  estimate  of  the  fourth,  is  $12,222,121  15  ;  making 
,  an  aggregate  for  the  three  years  of  $21 ,047,404  39.  This  aggregate 
is  what  the  bill  proposes  to  distribute  and  pay  to  the  twenty-four 
States  on  the  first  day  of  may,  1836,  upon  the  principles  which  I 
have  stated.  The  difference  between  the  estimate  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  that  which  I  havd  offered  of  the  product 
of  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  arises  from  my  having  taken,  as  the 
probable  sum,  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  three  first  quarters, 
and  h^  some  other  conjectural  sum.  Deducting  fi'om  the  $21,047,- 
404  39  the  fifbeen  per  cent,  to  which  the  seven  new  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  bill,  will  be  first  entitled,  amounting  to  $2,612,350  18,^ 
there  will  remain  for  distribution  among  the  twenty-four  States  of  the 
Union  the  sum  of  $18,485,054  21.  Of  this  sum  the  proportion  of 
Kentucky  will  be  $960,947  41 ;  of  Virginia,  the  sum  of  $1,581,- 
669  39 ;  of  North  Carolina,  $988,632  42 ;  and  of  Pennsylvania, 
$2,083,233  32.  T!ie  proportion  of  Indiana,  including  the  fifteen  per 
cent,  will  be  $855,688  23  ;  of  Ohio,  $1,677,110  84,  and  of  Missis- 
sippi, $958,945  42.  And  die  proportions  of  all  the  twenty-four 
States  are  indicated  in  a  table  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  prepared  at 
my  instance  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  to  which 
any  Senator  may  have  actess.*    The  grounds  on  which  the  extra 


♦  The  followbg  is  the  taHe  rcfcited  to  by  Mr.  Clay  : 
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allowanee  is  made  to  the  new  States  are,  first,  their  complaint  that 
all  lands  sold  by  the  federal  government  are  five  years  exempted  from 
taxation  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  will 
augment  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  lands  within  them ;  and,  lastly, 
tkeir  recent  settlement. 

V 

It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands,  upon  the 
principles  of  that  now  offered.  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  previous  session,  had  specially  invited  the  at-  • 
tention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  puSlic  lands ;  had  adverted 
to  their  liberation  from  the  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  disposal  of  them 
which  might  appear  to  Congress  most  conducive  to  the  quiet,  har- 
mony, and  general  interest'of  the  American  people. 

After  such  a  message,  the^  Prejrident's  disapprobation  of  the  bill 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  presented  to  him  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  not  returned,  as  the  constitution  requires, 
but  was  retained  by  him  after  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  and 

dactinf  fVom  the  amount  15  per  cent,  previously  allowed  to  the  seven  New  States,    i 
[Fractions  of  dollars  are  ommitted  in  the  following  sums.] 


Ution. 

Maine, 399,437 

New  Hampshire, 269,326 

Massachusetts, 710,408 

Rhode  Island, 97,194 

Connecticut, 297.665 

Vermont 280,657 

New  York, 1,918,553 

New  Jersejr, 819,922 

Pennsylvania, 1,348,072  . 

Delaware, 75,432 

Maryland 405,843 

Virsmia, l,<)2l^,50a 

North  Carolina, 6;?9,747 

.South  Carolina, 455,025 

Georgia 429,811 

Kentucky,: 621,832 

Tennessee 625,263 

Ohio .-,..,...  935,884 

I^nibiana, ..  171,694 

Indiana, 843,031 

Illinois,.., 157,147 

Missouri, 130,419 

Missimippi, 110,358 

Alabama, 262,603 


9mn  fornoh 
Bute. 

to  New  States. 

Total  t«  M« 
StmtM. 

416,202 

- 

943.298 

160,19» 

^ 

459,996 

483,713 

^ 

2,964,834 

4^1,391 

2^033,233 

116,668 

627,169 

, 

1,5-^1,669 

988,632 

701,495 

664,208 

960,947 

968,249 

1,448,266 

230vaM 

i,6n,no 

265,327 

67,661 

832,88» 

530,102 

325,485       , 

855,688 

^2,846 

483,760 

726,606 

201,54s 

174,364 

875,997 

170,541 

788,403 

958,945 

405,666- 

541,940 

•«.w? 

25 
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until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which  had  no  power  to  act  upon 
it.  It  was  understood  and  believed  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  the  President  had  prepared  objections  to  it,  which  be 
had  intended  to  return  with  his  negative  ;  but  he  did  not.  If  the  bill 
had  been  returned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
passed,  notwithstanding  those  objections.  In  the  House,  it  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds.  And,  in  the  Senate, 
although  there  was  not  the  majority  on  its  passage,  it  was  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill,  some  of  the 
Senators  who  had  voted  against  the  land  bill  had  changed  their  views, 
and  would  have  voted  for  it  upon  its  return,  and  others  had  left  the 
Senate.     . 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  bill  was  unconstitutionally  re- 
tained by  the  President  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  But  whether 
it  be  80  or  not,  the  general  government  holds  the  public  domain  in 
trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  Slates ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
competent  tp  provide  by  law  that  the  trustees  shall  make  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  past  years,  as  well  as  future  years,  among 
those  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest.  The  bill  makes  such  a  pro-  . 
vision.  And  it  is  very  t-emariiable,  that  the  sum  which  it  proposes  to 
distribute  is  about  the  gross  surplus,  or  balance,  estimated  in  the 
treasury  on  the  I'st  of  January,  1836.  When  the  returns  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  come  in,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  sui- 
'  plus  is  larger  than  the  sum  whi^h  the  bill  distributes.  But  if  it  should 
not  be,  there  will  remain  the  seven  millions  held  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  applicable,  as  far  afi  it  may  be  received,  to  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year.  ' 

It  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  Revenue  of  future  years  ;  but,  at  the  proper  time,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difiicult  to  show  that,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  received 
fronfi  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  abundlntly  sufficient  for  all  the  eco- 
nomical purposes  of  government,  in  a  time  of  peace.  And  the  bill, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  provides  for  seasons  of  war.  I  wish  to  guard 
against  all  misconception  by  repeating,  what  I  have  heretofore  several 
times  said,  that  this  bill  is  not  founded  upon  any  notion  of  a  power  in 
Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  distribute  the  amount  among 
the  several  States.  I  think  Congreas  possesses  no  such  power,  and 
has  no  right  to  exercise  it,  until  some  such  amendment  as  that  pro- 
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fppaedJbry  the  Seoator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoim)  shall  be 
adopted.     But  Oie  bill  re^ta  on  the  basi^  of  a  clear  and  ooniprehensif  e 

.  gvant  of  power  to  Congress  orer  the  territories  and  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  constitution,  and  upon  express  stipahttions  in 
the  deeds  of  cession. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with  feelings  of  the  profound- 
^  eat  regret,  the  decision  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt 
hiniaelf  induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.  If  it  had  been  his  pleas- 
ure k>  approve  it,  the  heads  of  departments  would  not  now  be  taxing  < 
their  ingenuity  to  Jmd  out  useless  ob^cts  of  expenditure,  or  objects 
which  may  well  be  postponed  to  a  more  distant  day.  If  the  bill  had 
pas^d,  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been,  during  the 
last  three  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  several  States,  applicable  by  them 
to  the  beneficent  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  education,  or 
colonization.  What  immense  benefits  might  not  have  been  difiused 
throughout  the  land  by  the  active  employ  noent  of  that'  large  sum  ? 
What  new  channels  of  commerce  and  communication  might  not  have 
been  opened?  What  industry  stimulated,  what  labor  rewarded? 
How  many  youthftd  minds  might  have  received  the  blessings  of  edu- 
'Oatioii  and  knowMge,  and  been  rescued  firohi  ignorance,  vice^  and 
ruin  ^  How  many  descendants  of  Africa  might  have  been  transported 
■from  a  country  where  they  can  never  enjoy  political  or  social  equality, 
'tO'  the  native4and  of  their  fathers,  where  no  impediment  exists  to  their 
attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  elevation,  intellectual,  social,  and 
jpolitical  ?  Where  they  might  have  been  successful  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  religion  of  the  Lorcr,.and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  civil  liberty  !  , 

And,  sir,  when  we  institute  a  comparison  between  what  plight  have 
-  ^en  ^ected,  and  what  has  been  in  f|ctdone,  with  that  large  amount 
of  national  treasure,  our  sensations  of  regret,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  bill  of  183^,  are  still  keener.  Instead  of  its  being  dedicated  to 
the  beneficent  uses  of  the  whole  people,  and  our  entire  country,  it  has 
been  an  object  of  scrambling  among  local  corporations,  and  locked  up 
in  the  vaults,  or  loaned  out  by  the  directors  of  a  few  of  them,  who 
are  not  under  the  slightest  responsibility  to  the  government  or  people 
of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  liberal,  enlightened,  and  national 
purposes, it  has  been  partially  applied  to  local,  limited,  and  selfish 
uses.     Applied  to  increase  the  semi-annual  dividends  of  &vorite  stock- ^ 
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holders  in  fityorite  banks  !  Twenty  millions  of  the  naHonal  treainre 
are  scattered  in  parcels  among  petty  corporations ;  and .  while  they 
are  growling  over  the  fragments  and  greedy  for  mwe,  the  secretaries 
are  brooding  on  schemes  for  squandering  the  whole.  ' 

But  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  years,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tells  us  that  ihe  principal  is  yet  safe,  and  much  good 
day  be  still  achieved  w'ith  it.  The  general  government,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary exercise  of  executive  power,  no  longer  affords  aid  to  any 
new  work^  of  internal  improvement.  Although  it  sprung  from  the 
Union,  and  cannot  survive  the  Union,  it  no  longer  engages  in  any 
public  improvement, to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  is 
but  justice  to  it  to  acknowledge  that,  with  the.eo-operation  of  the 
public  spirited  State  of  Maryland,  it  effected  one  national  road  having 
that  tendency.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  pervades  the  land,  in 
every  variety  of  form,  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising,  wanting 
pecuniary  aid  as  well  as  intelligent  direction.  The  States  have  un- 
dertaken what  the  general  government  is  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing. They  are  strengthening  the  Union  by  various  lines  of  commu- 
nication thrown  across  and  through  the  mountains.  New  York  has 
completed  on^  great  chain:  Pennsylvania  another,  bolder  in  boncep- 
tion  and  far  more  arduous  in  the  execution.  Virginia  has  a  similar 
work  in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enterprise  and  en^gy.  A  fourth 
£Eulher  ^utb,  where  the  parts  of  the  Union  are  too  loosely  connected, 
has  been  projected,  and  it  can  certainly  be  executed,  with  the  sup- 
plies which  this  bill  affords,  and  perhaps  not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertakings  comple- 
ted, we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  Union  will  be  bound 
by  ties  and  interests  that  render  it  indissoluble.  As  the  general  gov- 
ernment withholds  all  direct  agency  from  these  truly  national  works, 
and  from  all  new  objects  of  internal  improvement,  ought  it  not  to 
yield  ^o  the  States,  what  is  their  own,  the  amount  received'from  the 
public  lands  }  It  would  thus  but  execute  faithfully  a  trust  expressly 
created  by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or  resulting  from  the  treaties 
of  acquisition.  With  this  ample  resource,  every  desirable  object  of  • 
improvement,  in  every  part  of  our.  extensive  country,  may,  in  due 
time,  be  accomplished.  Placing  this  exhaustless  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  several  members  of  the  confederacy,  their  common  federal 
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haad  may  adUiest  ibem  in  the  glowing  liMguage  of  the  British  bard| 
and 

**  Bjd  harbon  open,  public  ways  extend. 
Bid  temples  wormier  of  the  God  ascend. 
Bid  the  broad  arph  the  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projteiing,  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  his  bounds,  that  subject  command. 
And  roll  obedient  XLversOhrgugin  the  land." 

The  affairs  of  the  public  lands  was  forced  upon  me.  In  the  session 
of  1831-2,  a  motion  from  a  quarter  principally  unfriendly  to  me,  was 
made  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  manufactures,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  I  strenuously  opposed  the  reference.  I  remonstrated,  I  * 
protested,  I  entreated,  I  implored.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  that 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands  was  the  regular  standing  commit- 
tee to  which  such  reference  should  be  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
contended  that  the  public  lands  and  domestic  manufactures  were  sub- 
jects absolutely  incongruous.  The  unnatural  alliance  was  ordered 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  felt  that  a  personal  embar- 
rassment was  intended  me.  I  felt  that  the  design  was  to  place  in  my 
hands  a  many  edged  instrument,  which  I  could  qot  touch  without 
being  wounded.  Nevertheless  I  subdued  all  my  repugnance,  and  I 
engaged  assidulously  in  the  task  which  had  been  so  unkindly  assigned 
me.  This,  or  a  similar  bill,  was  the  offspring  «of  my  deliberations. 
When  reported,  the  report  accompanying  it  was  referred  by  the  same 
,  majority  of  the  Senate  to  the  very  committtee  on  the  public  land,  to 
which  I  had  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  the  subject  originally  as- 
signed, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  counteracting  report. 
But  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it  passed  the  Senate  at  that  session.  At 
the  next,  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  confess  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fate  of  this  measure,  less  on  account 
of  any  agency  I  have  had  in  proposing  it^as  I  hope  and  believe,  than 
from  a  firm,  sincere,  and  thorough  conviction,  that  no  on& measure 
ever  presented  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  was  fraught  with  so  much 
unmixed  good,  and  coul^  exert  such  powerful  and  enduring  influence 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself,  and  upon  some  of  its  highest 
interests.  If  I  can  be  instrumental,  in  aily  degree,  in  the  adoption  of 
it,  I  shall  enjoy,  in  that  retirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  enter, 
a  heart-feeling  satisfaction  and  a  lasting  consolation.  I  shall  carry 
there  no  regrets,  no  complaints,  no  reproaches  on  my  own  account. 

25* 
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/ 

t  * 

^  When  I  look  back  upon  my  humble  origin,  left  an  orphan  too  young 
to  have  been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  caress^,  with  a  wid- 
owed mother,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  ofispring,  m  the  midst  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  without  a  regular  education,  without  for- 
tune, without  friends,  without  patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  public  career.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high  places 
and  honors  to*  which  I  have  ])een  called  by  the  fovor  and  partiality^ 
of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  thankfiil  and  grateful.  And  I  shall  take 
with  me  the  pleasing  consciousness  that,  in  whatever  station  I  have 
been  placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  labored  to  justify  their 
confidence  by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  zealous  discharge  of  my  public 
duties.  Pardon  these  personal  allusions.  I  make  the  motion  of  which 
^notice  has  been  given. 
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.  i 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  16, 1837. 


[The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  having,  in  1884,  resolved,  by  a  decisive  vote, 
that  the  President  (Jackson,)  in  his  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  Removal  of 
the  Depdsites,  had  assumed  and  exercised  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution 
or  the  laws,  but  JAConsistent  with  them— Mr.  Behto:!  immediately  gave  notice  that 
he  should  move  to  expunge  the  same  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  He  made  his 
motion  accordingly,  but  it  did  not  prevail  until  the  session  of  1836*7,  when  a  stroog 
Jackson  majority  having  been  secured,  it  was  oressed  to  a  successful  issue.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  as  follows :] 

Considering  that  I  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  and  the  consequent  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  hy  whose  vote  it  was  adot>ted,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  say  something  on  this  expunging  resolution,  and  I  always  have 
intended  to  do  so  when  I  should  be  persuaded  that  there  existed  a 
settled  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  But  it  was  so  taken 
up  and  put  down  at  the  last  session — ^taken  up  one  day,  when  a 
speech  was  prepared  for  deliyery,  and  put  down  when  it  was  pronoun- 
ced, that  I  really  doubted  whether  there  existted  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  ever  putting  it  to  the  vote.  At  the  very  close  of  the  last  ses- 
^on,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  resolution  came  up,  and  in  several 
quarters  oi  the  Senate  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  come  to  a  defi- 
nitive decisicm.  On  that  occasion,  I  offered  to  waive  my  right  to 
address  the  Senate,  and  silently  to  vote  upon  the  resolution ;  but  it 
was  again  laid  upon  the  table,  and  laid  there  forever,  as  the  country 
supposed,  %n4  as  I  believed.  It  is  however  now  revived ;  and  sundry 
changes  having  taken  place  in  the  members  of  this  body,  it  would 
deem  that  the  present  design  is  to  bring  the  resolution  to  an  absolute 
canclusion. 

I   have    not  risen  to  repeat  at  full   length  the  argument  by , 
which  th^  friends  of  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  sustained  it. 
That  argument  is  before  the  world — was  unanswered  at  the  time. 
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and  is  unanswerable.  And  I  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presence  of 
my  country  *and  my  God,  after  the  fullest  consideration  and  delibera* 
tion  of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  reassert  my  solemn  conviction  of 
,  the  truth  of  every  propositioa  contained  in  that  resolution.  But 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  commit  such  an  infliction  upon  the  Senate  as 
that  would  be,  of  retracing  the  whole  ground  of  argument  formerly 
occupied,  I  desire  to  lay  before  it  at  this  time,  a  brief  and  true  state 
of  the  case.  Before  the  fatal  step  is  taken  of  giving  to  the  expunging 
resolution  the  sanction  of  the  American  Sej[iate,  I  wish,  by  presenting 
a  faithful  outline  of.  the  real  questions  involved  in  the  resolution  of 
1834,  to  make  a  last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an  ineffectual  appeal  to  the 
sober  judgmenta  of  senators.  I  begin  by  reasserting  the  truth  of  that 
resolution. 

Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  money  ]{)ower  in  a  representative  government.  It  is 
the  great  lever  by  which  the  crown  is  touched,  and  made  ta  conform 
its  administration  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  Deprive  parliament  of  the  power  of  freely  granting  or  with- 
holding Supplies,  and  surrender  to  the  king  the  purse  of  the  nation, 
h^  instantly  becomes  an  absolute  monarch.  Whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  government,  elective  Or  hereditary,  detfKKUtttic  or  despotic, 
that  person  who<commands  the  force  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same* 
time  has  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  purse  of  the  nation,  has  abso- 
lute power,  whatever  may  be  the  <^cial  name  by  which  he  is 
called. 

Our  immediate  ancestors,  profiting  by  the  lessons  on  dvil  liberty, 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from  which  we  sprung,  endea- 
vored to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
every  possible  security  against  the  intrusion  of  the  executive.  With 
this  view.  Congress'  alojie  is  invested  by  the.  Constitution  with  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes.  When  collected, not  a  cent  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
And  among  the  first  acts  of  this  government,  was  the  passage  of  a 
law  establishing  the  treasury  department,  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
the  legal  and  r^igular  disbursement  of  the  money  so  collected.  By 
that  act  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  varying  in  respect  from  all  the  other  departments,  he 
is  to  report)  not  to  the  President,  but  directly  to  CJongress,  and  is  lia- 
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Ue  to  be  called  to  giye  iBformatioii  io  person  before  CongreM.  It  is 
impossible  to  examine  dispassionately  that  act,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  emphatically  the  agent  of  Congress  in  perform- 
'vag  the  duties  assigned  by  the  constitution  of  Congfress.  The  act  fur- 
ther provides  that  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  and  keep 
the  public  money,  and  none  can  b^  drawn  from  his  custody  but  tinder 
the  authority  of  a  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  sec^  , 
retary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded 
by  the  register.  Only  when  such  a  warrant  is  presented  can  the 
treasurer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  from  the  public  purse.  Why  was 
the  concurrence  of  these  four  officers  required  in  disbursements  of  the 
puUic  money  ?  Was  it  not  for  greater  security  ?  Was  it  not  intended 
that  each,  exercising  a  separate- and  independent  will,  should  be  a 
check  upon  every  otlier  ?  Was  it  not  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  con- 
mder  each  of  these  four  officers,  acting  in  his  proper  sphere,  not  as  a 
mere  automaton,  but  as  an  intellectual,  intelligent,  and  responsible 
person,  bound  to  observe  the  li^w,  and  to  stop  the  warrant,  or  stop 
the  money,  if  the  authority  of  the  law  were  wanting  ? 

Thus  stood  the  treasury  from  1789  to  1816.    During  that  long  time 

no  President  had  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  custody  of  the 

public  purse.    It  remained  where  the  law  placed  it,  undisturbed,  and 

'  every  chief  magistrate,  including  the  father  of  his  country,  reelected 

the  law. 

In  1816  an  act  passed  to  establish  the  late  Bank  of  the^  United 
States  for  the  term  of  twenty  years ;  and,  by  the  16th  section  of  the 
act,  it  is  enacted, 

'*  That  the  depoeites  of  the  money  of  the  United^Sutei  in  placet  in  which  the 
said  Bank  and  the  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  Bank 
-  or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  ahall  at  at  any  time  other- 
wise order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  shall  immedi- 
ately lay  before  Congress  if  in  session,  and  if  not.  immediately  aAer  the  commence-  ' 
ment  oi  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  snch  order  or  directiott.i' 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  express  words  of  the  law, 
that  the  power  to  make  any  order  or  direction  fior  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposites,  is  confided  to  the  Secretary  alone,  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  President,  and  all  the  world  besides.  And  the  law, 
proceeding  upon  the  established  principle  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  purse,  acts  as  the  direct  agent 
of  Congress,  requii^s,  in  the  event  of  his  ordering  or  directing  a  re« 
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moyal  of  the  deposites,  that  he  shall  immediately  lay  his 
therefor  before  whom  ?  the  President  ?    No  :  before  Congress. 

So  stood  the  public  treasury  and  the  public  deposites  from  the  year 
1816  to  September,  1S33.  In  all  that  period  of  seventeen  years, 
running  through  or  into  four  several  administrations  of  the  govem- 
faient,  the  law  had  its  uninterrupted  operation,  no  chief  magistrate 
having  assumed  upon  himself  the  power  of  diverting  the  public  purse 
from  its  lawful  custody,  or  of  substituting  his  will  to  that  of  the  offi- 
cer to  whose  care  it  was  exclusively  entrusted. 

In  the  session  of  Congress  of  1832— '3,  an  inquiry  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  House  of  Representatives  intoihe  condition  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  a  conviction  bf  its  entire  safety, 
and  a  declaration  by  the  House,  made  only  a  short  time  before  the 
adjpurnment  of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of  March  1833,  that  the  pub- 
lic deposites  were  perfectly  secure.  Thfs  declaration  was  probably 
made  in  consequence  of  suspicions  then  afloat  of  a  design  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  to  remove  the  deposites.  These  suspicions  were  de- 
nied by  the  press  friendly  to  the  administration.  Nevertheless,  the 
members  had  scarcely  reached  their  respective  homes,  before  meas- 
ures were  commenced  by  the  executive  to  effect  a  removal  of  the 
deposites  from  that  very  place  of  safety  which  it  was  among  the 
last  acts  of  the  House  to  declare  existed  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Mr.  McLain,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Department  of  State,  and  Mr.  Duane  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was  equally  convinced  with  his  pre- 
decessor that  he  was  forbidden  by  every  consideration  of  duty  to  ex- 
ecute the  power  with  which  the  law  had  entrusted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  refused,  to  remove  the  deposites  ;  whereupon  he 
was  dismissed  from  oflBce,  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  ap- 
pointed, and,  in  September,  1833,  by  the  command  of  the  President, 
the  measure  was  finally  accomplished.  That  it  was  the  President's 
act  was  never  denied,  but  proclaimed,  boasted,  defended.  It  fell 
upon  the  country  lilce  a  thunderbolt,  agitating  the  Union  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  stoutest  adherents  of^the  administra- 
tion irere  alarmed ,  and  all  thinking  men,  not  blinded  by  party  pre- 
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jndicie,  beheld  id  the  aotm  bold  aod  dang«o«i8  exercise  of  power ;  and 
DO  humaa  sagacity  can  now  foresee  the  tremendous  consequences 
which  will  ensue.  The  measure  was  adopted  not  long  before  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress ;  and,  as  the  concurrence  of  both 
^branches  might  be  necessary  to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  deposites, 
the  object  was  to  take  the  chance  of  a  possible  division  between  them, 
Bttd' thereby  defc^at  the  restoration. 

.  And  where  did  the  President  find  the  power  for  this  most  extraor- 
dinary act  ?  It  has  been  seen  that  the  constitution,  jealous  of  all 
executive  interference  with  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  bad  confined  it 
to  the  exclusive  care  of  Congress  by  every  pracautionary  guard,  firom 
the  first  imposition  of  the  taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the 
law  of  1816,  is  express  and  free  from  aU  ambiguity;  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  sole  exclusive  depository  of  the  aiF» 
thority  which  it  confers. 

Those  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  President  have  to  support  it 
against  the  positive  language  of  the  constitution,  against  the  explicit 
words  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and  theory  of  all  our^ 
institutions. « 

And  how  do  they  surmount  these  insuperable  obstacles  ?    By  a 
series  of  far-fetched  implications,  which,  if  every  one  of  them  were  - 
as  true  as  they  are  believed  to  be  incorrect  6t  perverted,  Vould  stop 
iar  short  of  maintaining  the  power  which  was  exercised. 

The  first  of  these  implied  powers  is,  that  of  dismissal,  which  is 
ekdnied  fbr  the  President.  Of  all  the  ques^oned  powers  ever  exer- 
cised ByHhe  government,  this  is  the  most  questionable.  From  the 
first  Congress  down  to  the  present  administration,  it  had  never  been 
examined.  It  was  carried  then,  in  the  Senate,  by  the  castipg  vote 
of  the  Vice  President.  And  those  who,  at  that  day  argued  in  behalf 
of  the  power,  contended  for  it  upon  conditions  which  h^ve  been  ut- 
terly disregarded  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  The  power  of 
dismissal  is  no  where  on  the  constitution  granted,  in  express  terms, 
to  the  President.    It  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  any  granted  power ; 
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and  the  firieDcLi  of  the  poWpr  have  never  been  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  precise  part  of  the  constitution  from  ifrhich  it 
springs  ? 

But,  if  the  power  of  dismissal  was  as  incontestible  as  it  is  justly 
controvertable,  we  utterly  deny  the  consequences  deduced  from  it. 
The  argument  is,  that  the  President  has,  by  implication,  the  power 
of  dismissal.  From  this  first  implication  another  is  drawn,  and  that 
is,  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  control  the  officer,  whom  he 
may  dismiss,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  all  cases  whateves ; 
and  that  this  power  of  control  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  even 
the  case  of  a  specific  duty  expressly  assigned  by  law  to  the  designa- 
ted officer. 

Now,  we  deny  these  results  from  the  dismissing  power.  That 
power,  if  it  exists,  can  draw  after  it  only  a  right  of  general  superin- 
tendence. It  d^nnot  authorize  the  President  to  substitute  his  will  t(» 
the  will  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
Above  all,  it  cannot  justify  such  a  substitution  in  a  case  where  the 
law,  as  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  to  a  designated  officer  exclu- 
sively the  performance  of  a  particular  duty,  and  commands  him  to 
report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress,  in  a  case  regarding  the 
public  purse  of  the  nation,  committed  to  the  exclusive  control  of 
Congress. 

Such  a  consequence  as  that  which  I  am  contesting  would  concen- 
trate in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  entire  executive  power  of  the  na- 
tion, uncontrolled  and  unchecked. 

It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  all  official  responsibility.  In- 
stead of  each  officer  being  responsible,  in  his  own  separate  sphere, 
for  his  official  acts,  he  would  shelter  himself  behind  the  orders  of  the 
President.  And  what  tribunal,  in  heaven  Jibove  or  on  earth  below> 
could  render  judgment  against  any  officer  for  an  act,  however  atro- 
cious, performed  by  the  express  command  of  the  President,  whicb> 
according  to  the  argument,  he  was  absolutely  bound  to  obey  ? 

Whilst  all  official  responsibility  would  be  utterly  annihilated  hk 
subordinated  officers,  there  would  be  no  practical  or  available  respon** 
sibility  in  the  President  himself. 
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But  the  case  has  been  supposed,  of  a  necessity  for  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  and  a  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
move them  ;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  Pre- 
sident may  not  remove  him,  and  command  the  deed  to  be  done.  That 
18  an  extreme  case,  which  may  be  met  by  another.  Suppose  the 
President,  without  any  necessity,  orders  the  removal  from  a  place  of 
safety  to  a  place  of  hazard.  If  there  be  danger  that  a  President  may 
neglect  his  duty,  there  is  equal  danger  that  a  President  may  abuse 
his  authority.  Infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute.  And  there  it 
more  security  for  the  public  in  holding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty  specially  assigned  to  Aim, 
under  all  his  official  responsibility,  than  to  allow  the  President  to' 
wrest  the  work  from  his  hands,  annihilate  his,  responsibility,  and 
stand  himself  practically  irresponsible.  It  is  far  better  that  millions 
should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  than  to 
establish  the  monstrous  principle  that  all  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  executive  government  shall  be  broken  down,  the  whole  power 
absorbed  by  one  man,  and  his  will  become  the  supreme  rule.  The 
argument  which  I  am  combating  places  the  whole  treasury  of  the 
nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  appro- 
priations by  law,  and  the  formalities  of  warrants  upon  the  treasury. 
Assuming  the  argument  to  be  correct,  what  is  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  an  order  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  a  warrant,  without  the  sanction  of  a  previous  legal  appro- 
priation, to  the  Comptroller  to  countersign  it,  to  the  Register  to  re- 
gister it,  and  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  it  ?  What  becomes  of  that 
quadrnple  security  which  the  precaution  of  the  law  provided  ?  In- 
stead of  four  substantive  and  independent  wills,  acting  under  legal 
obligations,  all  are  merged  in  the  executive  voters. 

But  there  was  in  point  of  fact,  no  cause,  none  whatever  for  the 
measure.  Every  fiscal  consideration,  (and  no  other  had  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  President  a  right  to  entertain,)  required  the  deposites  to 
be  left  undisturbed  in  the  place  of  perfect  safety  where  by  law  they 
were.  We  told  you  so  at  the  time.  We  asserted  that  the  charges 
of  insecurity  and  insolvency  of  the  bank  were  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  And  time,  that  great  arbiter  of  human  controversies, 
has  confirmed  all  that  we  said.  The  Bank,  from  documents  submit** 
ted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, appears  to  be  able  not  only  to  return  every  dollar  of  the^  stock 

26 
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held  in  its  capital  by  the  public,  but  an  addition  of  eleren  per  ecnt. 
beyond  it. 

Those  who  defend  tfie  executive  act,  have  to  maintain  not  only 
that  the  President  may  assume  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
especially  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  that  he  may 
remove  that  officer,  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  cause,  because  he 
refused  to  remove  the  public  deposites  without  cause. 

My  mind  conducts  me  to  a  totally  difierent  conclusion.  I  think,  1 
solemnly  believe,  that  the  President  ^'  assumed  upon  himself  authority 
and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  ^deroga- 
tion of  both,'^  in  the  language  of  the  resolution.  I  believed  then  m 
the  truth  of  the  resolution  ;  and  I  now  in  my  place,  and  under  aU 
my  responsibility,  re-avow  my  unshaken  conviction  of  it. 

But  it  has  been  contended  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  in  the  debate 
which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  1834,  that  the 
Senate  has  bo  right  to  express  the  truth  on  any  question  which  by 
possibility,  may  become  a  subject  of  impeachment.  It  is  manifest, 
that  if  it  may,  there  is  no  more  usual  or  appropriate  form  in  which  il 
may  be  done  than  that  of  resolutions,  joint  or  separate,  orders,  or 
bills.  In  no  other  mode  can  the  collective  sense  of  the  body  be  ex» 
pressed.  But  Senators  maintain  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
executive  encroachment  upon  the  joint  powers  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
the  separate  authority  of  the  Senate,  it  is  bound  to  stand  mute,  and 
not  breathe  one  word  of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  According  to 
the  argument,  the  greater  the  violation  of  the  constitution  or  the  law, 
the  greater  the  incompetency  of  the  Senate  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  it !  Further,  that  this  incompetency  is  not  confined  to  the  acts 
of  the  President  only,  but  extends  to  those  of  every  officer  who  is 
lia})le  to  impeachment  under  the  constitation.  Is  this  possible  ?  Can 
it  be  true  ?  Contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  Senate  the 
only  being  which  has  no  power  of  self-preservation — no  right  to  com- 
plain or  ta  remonstrate  against  attacks  upon  its  very  existence  ? 

The  argument  is,  that  the  Senate,  being  the  constitutional  tribunal 
to  try  all  impeachnMuts,  is  thereby  precluded  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  official  maJfeasance^  except 
"wbttA  acting  iu  its  judicial  character. 
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If  tUs  disqualification  enist,  it  applies  to  all  impeachable  officers, 
«nd  odght  to  have  protected  the  late  Postmaster  General  against  the 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate,  declaring  that  he  had 
borrowed  money  contrary  to  law.  And  it  would  disable  the  Senate 
hom  considering  that  treasury  order,  which  has  formed  such  a  prom«- 

tnent  subject  of  its  deliberations  during  the  present  session. 

« 

And  how  do  Senators  maintain  this  obligation  of  the  Senate  to 
remain  silent  aad  behold  itself  stript,  one  by  one,  of  all  constitutional 
powers,  without  resistance,  and  without  murmur  ?  Is  it  imposed  by 
the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  Has  any  part  of  that  instrument 
been  pointed  to  which  expressly  enjoins  it  ?  No,  no,  not  a  syllable. 
But  it  is  attempted  to  be  deduced  by  another  far-fetched  implication. 
Because  the  Senate  is  the  body  which  is  to  try  impeachments,  there- 
fore U  i$  inferred  the  Senate  can  express  no  opinion  on  any  matter 
which  may  form  the  subject  of  impeachment.  The  constitution  does 
not  say  so.    That  is  undeniable :  but  Senators  think  so. 

The  Senate  acts  in  three  characters,  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial ;  and  their  hnportance  is  in  the  order  enumerated.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  the  three  is  its  legislative.  In  that,  almost  every 
day  that  it  has  been  in  session  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  some 
legislative  business  has  been  transacted ;  whilst  in  its  judicial  cha- 
racter, it  has  not  sat  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  that  whole 
period. 

Why  should  the  judicial  function  limit  and  restrain  the  legislative 
fenetion  of  the  Senate  more  than  the  legislative  should  the  judicial  ? 
If  the  degree  of  important  of  the  two  should  decide  which  ought  to 
impose  the  restraint,  in  cases  of  conflict  between  Uiem,  none  can 
doubt  which  it  should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
perform  its  legislative  duties  ?  An  act  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  is  committed  by  the  President  or  a  suboi;dinate  execu- 
tive officer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  it  by  the  passage  of  a 
law.  The  very  act  of  the  President  in  question  was  under  a  law  to 
which  the  Senate  had  given  its  concurrence.  According  toHhe  argu- 
ment, the  correcting  law  cannot  originate  in  the  Senate,  because  it 
would  have  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that  act.    Nay,  more,  it  can* 
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not  originate  in  the  House  and  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  for  the  same 
reason  of  incompetency  in  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  Suppose  the 
bill  contained  a  preamble  reciting  the  unconstitutional  or  illegal  act, 
to  which  the  legislative  corrective  is  applied,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment, the  Senate  must  not  think  of  passing  it.  .  Pushed  to  its  legiti- . 
mate  consequence,  the  argument  requires  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself  cautiously  to  abstam  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
upon  an  executive  act,  except  when  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  and^ considering  articles  of  impeachment. 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded,  the  Senate  is  equally 
restrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  which  would  imply  the  inno- 
cence or  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  officer,  unless  it  be  maintained 
that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise  and  approbation,  but  not  censure  or 
difference  of  opinion.  Instances  have  occurred  in  our  past  history, 
(the  case  of  the  British  minister,  Jackson,  was  a  memorable  one,) 
and  many  others  may  arise  in  our  future  progress,  when  in  reference 
to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  important  for  Congress  to  approve  what 
has  been  done  by  the  executive,  to  present  a  firm  and  united  front, 
and  to  pledge  the  country  to  stand  by  and  support  him.  May  it  not 
do  that  ?  If  the  Senate  dare  not  entertain  and  express  any  opinion 
upon  an  executive  measure,  how  do  those  who  support  this  expunging 
resolution  justify  the  acquittal  of  the  President  which  it  proclaims  ? 

No  Senator  believed  in  1834  that,  whether  the  President  merited 
impeachment  or  not,  he  ever  would  be  impeached.  In  point  of  fact 
he  has  not  been,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  never 
will  be  impeached.  Was  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  in  a  case  where 
it  believed  the  constitution  and  laws  to  have  been  violated,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  to  be  endangered  to  remain  silent,  and  to  re- 
frain from  proclaiming  the  truth,  because,  against  all  human  proba- 
bility, the  President  might  be  impeached  by  a  majority  of  his  political 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ^ 

If  an  impeachment  had  been  actually  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  enjoins  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  propriety  for  the  consideration  of  each  Senator  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  auy  opinion  on  a  matter  upon  which,  as  a  sworn  judge, 
he  would  be  called  to  act. 
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Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  question  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  implied  such  guilt  in  the  President, 
that  he  would  have  been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial  by  impeach- 
ment before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  the  resolution,  in 
§BLCty  imported  no  such  guilt.  It  'sin]|>Iy  affirmed,  that  he  had  ^<  as* 
sumed  upon  himself,  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  It  imputed  no  crim- 
inal motives.  It  did  not  profess  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
President.  According  to  the  {^uraseology  oi  the  resolution,  the  ex- 
ceptionable act  might  have  been  performed  with  the  purest  and  most 
patriotic  intention.  The  resolution  neither  affirnied  his  innocence, 
nor  pronounced  his  guilt.  It  amounts  then,  say  his  friends  on  this 
floor,  to  nothing.  Not  so.  If  the  constitution  be  trampled  upon, 
and^the  laws  be  violated,  the  injury  may  be  equally  great,  whether  it 
has  been  done  with  good  or  bad  intentions.  There  may  be  a  di£^- 
ence  to  the  officer,  none  to  the  country.  The  country,  as  all  expe- 
rience deoionstrates,  has  most  reason  to  apprehend  those  encroach- 
ments which  take  place  on  plausible  pretexts,  and  with  good  in- 
tentions. 

I  put  it,  Mr.  Pmident,  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  are  you  ready  to  pronounce,  in  the  fiiee 
of  this  enligtened  community,  for  all  time  to  come,  and  whoever  may 
happen  to  be  the  President,  that  the  Senate  dare  not,  in  language  the 
most  inoffensive  and  respectful,  remonstrate  against  any  executive 
usuipaAion,  whatever  may  be  its  degfeeM>r  dai^^er  ? 

For  one,  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  I  believe  the  reaolntion  of  March, 
1894,  to  have  been  true ;  and  that  it  was  competent  to  the  Senate  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  And  I  solemly  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
have  been  culpably  neglectful  of  its  dnty  to  .itself,  to  the  constkutioD, 
and  to  the  country,  if^it  had  not  announced  the  tmth. 

But  let  me  suppose^  that  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken ;  that  the  act  of 
the  President,  to  which  exception  was  made,  was  in  conformi^  with 
the  sphrit  of  our  free  mstitutions,  and  the  language  of  our  constitution 
and  laws ;  and  that,  whether  it  was  or  not,  the  Senate  of  1834  had 
no  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  it ;  what  right  has  the  Senate  of 
1837,  a  component  part  of  another  Congress,  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  its  predecessor  ?  How  can  you  who  venture  to  impute  to  those 
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who  have  gone  before  you  an  unconstitutional  proceeding,  escape  a 
similar  imputation?  Wiiat  part  of  the  constitution  communicates 
to  you  my  authority  to  assign  and  try  your  predecessors  ?  In  what 
article  is  contained  your  power  to  expunge  what  they  have  done  ? 
And  may  not  the  precedent  lead  to  a  perpetual  code  of  defacement 
and  restoration  of  the  transactions  of  the  Senate  aa  consigned  to  the 
public  records  ? 

Are  you  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority,  but  positiTely  forbidden 
to  do  what  the  expunging  resolution  proposes  ?  The  injunction  of 
the  constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings  is  clear,  express 
and  emphatic.  It  is  free  from  ambiguity :  no  sophistry  can  pervert 
the  explicit  language  of  the  instrument ;  no  artful  device  can  elude 
the  force  of  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  possible  to 
make  more  manifest  the  duty  which  it  requires  to  be  performed,  that 
was  done  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches,  at  the  last  session,  of 
the  Senators  from  Vii^inia  and  Louisiana,  (Messrs.  Leigh  and  Porter) 
and  at  this  of  my  colleague.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument.  But 
I  would  ask,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  requirement  to  keep  a 
JQumal,  what  constitutional  right  has  the  Senate  of  this  Congress  to 
pass  in  judgment  upon  the  Senate  of  another  Congress,  and  to  expunge 
from  its  journal  a  deliberate  act  there  recorded  ?  Can  an  unconsti* 
tutional  act  of  that  Senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  justify  you  io  per* 
forming  another  unconstitutional  act  ? 

But,  in  lieu  of  any  argument  upon  the  point  from  me,  I  beg  leave 
to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  two  precedents :  one  drawn 
from  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  modem  Europe,  under 
the  most  despotic  minister  that  ever  bore  sway  over  any  people :  and 
the  other  from  the  purest  fountain  of  democracy  in  this  country.  I 
quote  from  the  interesting  life  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  written  bj 
diat  most  admirable  and  popular  author,  Mr.  James.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by 
the  wary  Richelieu.  The  king  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  duke  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  des- 
patched to  the  Parliament  at  Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  it  at 
once.  The  parliament  demurred,  and  proceeded  to  what  was  called 
an  arret  de  partage. 

*<  Bicheii^u,  however,  could  bear  ao  contradiction  in  the  coune  which  he  had  laid 
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down  for  himself;"  [how  strong  a  resemblance  does  that  featve  of  his  character 
bear  to  one  of  an  illustrious  inijiyidual  whom  I  will  not  further  describe !]  "  and 
htirrving  back  to  Paris  with  the  king,  he  sent,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a  command 
for  thf  members  of  the  Parliament  to  present  themselves  at  the  Louvre  in  a  body 
and  an  foot.  He  was  obeyed  immediately  ;  and  the  king  receiving  them  with  great 
haughtmees,  the  keeper  ot  the  seals  made  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that 
they  hsid  no  authority  to  deliberate  uj>on  affairs  of  state  :  that  the  business  of  private 
individuals  they  might  discuss,  but  that  the  will  of  the  monarch  in  other  matters 
they  were  alone  called  upon  to  register.  The  king  then  tore  with  his  own  hands  tht 
page  of  the  regi^er  <m  \chirh  the  arret  de  partage  had  been  interibed,  and  punished 
with  suspension  from  their  functions  several  qf  the  members  qf  the  various  courts  com- 
poring  the  Parliament  ofPetris." 

How  repeated  acts  of  tbe  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  are  likely  to 
sabdue  tbe  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  fender  callous  the  public  sensibility, 
and  the  fate  which  awaits  us,  if  we  had  not  been  recently  unhappily 
taught  in  this  country,  we  may  learn  from  the  same  author. 

'*  The  finances  of  the  State  were  exhausted,  new  impositions  were  devised,  and 
a  number  of  new  ofiiccs  created  and  sold.  Against  the  last  named  abuse  the  Fbi- 
liament  ventured  to  remonstrate  t  but  the  government  of  the  Cardinal  had  f^r  its 
first  principle  despotism,  and  the  refractory  members  were  punished,  some  with 
exile,  some  with  fcuspension  of  their  functions.  All  were  forced  to  comply  with  his 
will,  and  the  Parliament,  unable  to  resist,  jrielded,  step  bf  step,  to  his  ezactioiM," 

The  other  precedent  is  suspended  by  the  archives  of  the  democ- 
racy of  Pennsylvania,  in  1816,  when  it  was  genuine  and  unmixed  with 
any  other  ingredient. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitutioa  c^  the  United  States  and  of  Penu'- 
sylvania,  m  regard  to  the  obligation  to  keep  a  journal,  are  substan* 
tially  the  same.    That  of  the  United  States  requires  that, 

**  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  Dub- 
lin the  same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their  jitdgment  re<)uire  secivcy :  ana  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  an]r  quesuon  shall,  at  me  deairs 
of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal." 

And  that  of  Pennsylvania  is : 

"  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  nublish  them  weekly 
except  such  parts  as  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  najrs  ot  the  memban.  on  aay 
question  shau,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  on  the  journals." 

Whatever  inviolability,  therefore,  is  attached  to  a  journal,  kept  in 
conformity  with  the  one  constitution,  must  be  equally  stamped  on  that 
kept  under  the  other.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1S16,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  "  the  speaker  informed  the  House 
that  a  constitutional  question  being  involved  in  a  decision  by  him  yes- 
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terday,  on  a  motion  to  expunge  certain  proceedings  from  the  joarnali 
he  was  desirous  of  haviDg  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  that  decision, 
viz. :  that  a  majority  can  expunge  from  the  journal  any  proceedings 
in  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  called,^^  Whereupon  Mr. 
Holgate  and  Mr.  Smith  appealed  from  said  decision ;  and  on  the  ques- 
tion, Is  the  speaker  right  in  his  decision  ^  the  members  present 
voted  as  follows :  yeas  three,  nays  seventy-eight.  Among  the  latter 
are  to  be  'found  the  two  Senators  now  representing  in  this  body  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  same  day  a  motion  was  made  by  one 
of  them  (Mr,  Buchanan)  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Reeolred,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  no  part  of  the  jonmals  of  the 
House  can  be  expunged  even  oy  unanimous  consent." 

The  Senate  observes  that  the  question  arose  in  a  case  where  there 
were  but  four  members  out  of  eighty-two  who  thought  it  was  compe* 
.tent  to  the  House  to  expunge  it.  Had  the  yeas  and  nays  been  called 
and  recorded,  as  they  were  on  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  power  of  expunging.  And  if  yoa 
can  expunge  the  resolution,  why  may  you  not  expunge  also  the  re- 
corded yeas  and  nays  attached  to  it  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary  to  the  truth  of*  the 
case,  reproachful  for  its  base  subserviency,  derogatory  from  the  just 
and  necessary  powers  of  the  Senate,  and  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  ac- 
complish this  dark  deed,  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The  expung- 
ing resolution,  which  is  to  blot  out  or  enshroud  the  four  or  five  lines 
in  which  the  resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded,  or  rather  the  recitals 
by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun  out  into  a  thread  of  enormous  length. 
It  runs,  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  &c.,  into  a 
formidable  array  of  nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have 
ib»  courage  to  begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of  what  was  to  be  their 
termination,  would  think  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  dis- 
play he  must  find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a  comet,  except 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  inverted,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  being  be- 
hind, is  before  the  body  to  which  it  ia  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  Senate  by  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  all 
the  assertions  of  fact  and  of  principle,  contained  in  these  recitals.     It 
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would  not  be  difficult  to  expose  them  all,  and  to  show  that  not  one 
of  them  has  more  than  a  colorable  foundation.  It  is  asserted  by  one 
of  them  that  the  President  was  pot  upon  his  trial  and  condemned, 
unheard,  by  the  Senate,  in  1834.^  Was  that  true ?  Was  it  a  trial? 
Can  the  majority  now  assert,  upon  their  oaths,  and  in  their  con- 
sciences, that  there  was  any  trial  or  condemnation  ?  During  the 
warmth  of  debate,  senators  might  endeavor  to  persuade  themselves 
and  the  public  that  the  proceeding  of  1834  was,  in  its  effects  and 
consequences,  a  trial,  and  would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  President ; 
but  now,  after  the  lapse  of  near  three  years,  when  the  excitement 
arising  from  an  animated  discussion  has  passed  away,  is  it  ntarvelous 
that  any  one  should  be  prepared  to  assert  that  aiv  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  upon  the  character  of  an  executive  act  was  an 
arraignment,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  President  of  the  Uuited 
States! 

Another  fact,  asserted  in  one  of  those  recitals,  is,  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  1834,  in  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented, or  subsequently  modified  prior  to  the  final  shape  which  it 
assumed  when  adopted,  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  What  evidence  is  theie  in  support  of  this  assertion  ? 
None.  It  is,  I  verily  believe,  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  In  either 
of  the  modifications  of  the  resolution,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  it 
would  have  passed !  They  were  all  made  in  that  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation by  which  the  mover  of  the  resolution  has  ever  regulated  his 
conduct  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  not  one  single  in- 
stance did  he  understand  fi'om  any  senator  at  whose  request  he  made 
the  modification,  that,  without  it,  he  would  vote  against  theresolution. 
How,  then,  can  even  the  senators,  who  were  of  the  minority  of 
1834,  undertake  to  make  the  assertion  in  question  ?  How  can  the 
new  senators,  who  have  come  here  since,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
fact  asserted,  in  the  recital  of  which  they  could  not  have  had  any 
connusance  ?  But  all  the  members  of  the  majority — the  veterans  audi 
the  raw  recruits — the  six  years  men  and  six  weeks  men — are  requir- 
ed to  concur  in  this  most  unfounded  assertion,  as  I  believe  it  to  be. 
I  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter  (looking  toward  Mr.  Dana,  from 
Maine,  here  by  a  temporary  appointment  firom  the  executive,)  whe- 
ther, instead  of  inundating  the  Senate  with  a  torrent  of  fulsome  and 
revolting  adulation  poured  on  the  President,  it  would  not  be  wiser  and 
more  patriotic  to  illustrate  the  brief  period  of  his  senatorial  existenoe 
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by  some  great  measure,  fraught  with  general  benefit  to  the  whole 
Union  ?  Or,  if  he  will  not  or  cannot  elevate  himself  to  a  view  of 
the  interest  ofnhe  entire  country,  whether  he  had  not  better  dedicate 
his  time  to  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  an  alien  jurisdiction 
heing  still  exercised  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State 
which  he  represents  ?  And  why  the  American  carrying  trade  to  the 
British  colonels,  in  which  his  state  was  so  deeply  interested,  has  been 
lost  by  a  most  improvident  and  bungling  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  President,  what  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
expunging  resolution  !  What  new  honor  or  fresh  laurels  will  it  win 
for  our  common  country  ?  Is  the  power  of  the  Senate  so  vast  that 
it  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  that  of  the  President  so  restricted, 
that  it  ought  to  be  extended  ?  What  power  has  the  Senate  ?  None 
seperately.  It  can  only  act  jointly  with  the  other  House,  or  jointly 
with  the  executive.  And  although  the  theory  of  the  constitution 
supposes,  when  consulted  by  him,  it  may  freely  give  an  affirmative 
or  negative  response  according  to  the  practice,  as  it  now  exists,  it  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  the  negative  monosyllable.  When 
the  Senate  expresses  its  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  form  of  resoln- 
Cion,  that  resolution  has  no  compulsory  force,  but  appeals  only  to  die 
dispassionate  intelligence,  the  calm  reason,  and  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  community.  The  Senate  has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  patronage, 
BO  lucrative  offices,  nor  glittering  honors  to  bestow.  Around  08 
there  is  no  swarm  of  greedy  expectants,  rendering  us  homage,  antici- 
pating our  wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  our  commands. 

How  is  it  with  the  President  ?  Is  he  powerless.  He  is  felt  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  vast  republic.  By  means  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations  which  he  has  made 
in  our  institutions,  alas  !  but  too  much  countenanced,  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  not  been  called.  Even  in  such  case  by  Congress  and  a 
oonfiding  peoj^e,  he  exercises  uncontrolled  the  power  of  the  State. 
In  one  hand  he  hokb  the  purse,  and  in  the  other  brandishes  the 
«word  of  the  country.  Myriads  of  dependents  and  partrzans,  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  are  ever  ready  to  ^ing  hosannas  to  him,  and  to 
land  to  the  skies  whatever  he  does.  He  has  swept  over  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  last  eight  years,  like  a  tropical  tornado.  Every 
department  exhibits  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  storm.  Take,  as 
one  example,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    No  institution  could 
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have  been  more  popular  with  the  people,  with  Congress,  and  with 
State  Legislatures.  None  ever  better  fulfilled  the  great  purposes  of 
its  establishment.  But  it  unfortunately  incurred  die  displeasure  of 
the  President ;  he  spoke,  and  the  Bank  lies  prostrate.  And  those 
who  were  loudest  in  its  praise  are  now  loudest  in  its  condemnation. 
What  object  of  his  ambition  is  unsatisfied }  When  disaUed  from  age 
any  longer  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  his  successor, 
and  transmits  it  to  his  favorite.  What  more  does  he  want.  Musi 
we  blot,  deface  and  mutilate  the  records  of  the  country  to  punish 
the  presumptuousness  of  expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  hb  own. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution  ?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been  ?  Can 
^ou  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact,  that  in  March, 
1834,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  reso* 
hition  which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked  object 
to  arrogate  to  youselves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past  which 
has  been  dented  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend  to  thrust  your 
bands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pkck  out  the  deeply  rooted  convic^tions 
which  are  there  ?  or  is  it  your  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us  ^  You 
cannot  stigmatize  US. 

"  Ne*er  yet  did  baae  dishonor  bhtr  our  name.** 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscioua  rectitude,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  eflbrts  are 
impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the  majority  of  1834  in 
one  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging  resolution  is  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  in  heaven  above  and  on 
the  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism  decide  the  preponderance. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging  ? 
Is  it  to  ai^ase  the  wrath,  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  ?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that  hb  friends  represent  him, 
he  must  despise  all  mean  condescensian,  all  grovelling  sycophancy, 
all  self-degradation,  and  self-abasement.  He  would  reject  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  fame,  your  black  scratches,  and 
your  baby  lines  in  the  fair  records  of  his  country.  Black  lines ! 
Black  lines  ?  Sir,  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  preserve 
the  pen  with  which  he  may  inscribe  them,  and  present  it  to  that  Sen- 
ator of  the  majorhy  whom  he  may  select,  as  a  proud  trophy,,  ta  be 
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transmitted  to  bis  descendants.  And  hereafter,  when  we  shall  lose 
the  forms  of  our  free  institutions,  all  that  now  remain  to  us,  some  fu- 
ture American  monarch,  in  gratitude  to  those  by  whose  means  be  has 
been  enabled,  upon  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty,  to  erect'a  throne,  ^nd  to 
commemorate  especially  this  expunging  resolution,  may  institute  a 
new  order  of  knighthood,  and  confer  on  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
knight  of  the  black  lines. 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate  or  needlessly  waste  my  breath 
in  fruitless  exertions.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of  ur- 
gency, too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done—that  foul  deed,  like  the  blood- 
stained hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  will  never 
wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  before  you, 
and  like  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it  quickly.  And  when  you 
have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  people,  and  tell  them  what  glori- 
ous honors  you  have  achieved  for  our  common  country.  Tell  them 
that  you  have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  lights  that 
ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have 
silenced  one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,  and  bravely  spiked  the  cannon.  Tell  them  that, 
henceforward,  no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  President 
may  perform,  you  have  forever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth  of  the 
Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  power  he 
pleases — snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the  public  purse,  command  a 
military  detachment  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  overawe  Con- 
gress, trample  down  the  constitution,  and  raze  every  bulwark  of  free- 
dom ;  but  that  the  Senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission,  and 
not  dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.  That  it  must  wait  until  a  House 
of  Representatives,  humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority 
of  it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles 
of  impeachment.  Tell  them  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glo- 
rious doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and,  if  the 
people  do  not  pour  out  their  indignation  and  imprecations,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  the  character  of  American  f^men. 
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ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY. 
In  the  Skhatk  of  the  United  States^  September  25  1837. 


[The  Suite  Bank  Depoute  lyet^m  9!  keepiiig  and  diebnrnnc  the  Pnbtie  Monefa 
having  e;iplodtsd  on  the  general  suapeneion  of  Specie  Payments  by  the  Banka 
throughout  the  Country  in  May,  1837,  leaving  the  government  nearly  destitute  of 
pecuniary  means  or  financial  machinery,  Mr.  Vau  Buakn  (then  newly  inangnrated 
as  President)  promptly  summoned  the  new  Congress  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the 
flxst  Monday  of  September  of  that  year.  Although  the  Elections  after  the  suspen- 
sion went  heavily  against  him,  yet  the  previous  choice  of  members  from  one  half 
the  States,  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  had  secured  to 
his  Administration  a  decided  preponderance  in  each  House.  Congress  assembled  on 
the  4th,  and  the  President  in  his  message  submitted  the  fiscal  plan  known  as  the 
IsosFEiiDEirr  Trkaiurt  or  Sub-Treasury,  for  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  Public  Moneys  entirely  *  divorced*  from  Banks.  A  bill  embodying 
this  proposition  having  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  from  its  Committe  on  Finance 
by  Mr.  WmioHT  of  New  York,  upon  its  consideration  Mr.  Clat  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate as  follows :) 

Feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  see  some  effectual  plan  presented  to 
correct  the  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  I  have  avoided  precipitating  myself  into  the  debate  now 
in  progress,  that  I  may  attentively  examine  every  remedy  that 
may  be  proposed,  and  impartially  weigh  every  consideration  urged 
in  its  support.  No  period  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  in  which 
the  future  was  covered  by  a  darker,  denser,  or  more  impenetrable 
gloom.  None,  in  which  the  duty  was  more  imperative  to  discard  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  all  party  ties,  and  previous  bias,  and  look  ex-  ' 
clusively  to  the  good  of  our  afflicted  country.  In  one  respect,  and  I 
think  it  a  fortunate  one — our  present  difficulties  are  distinguishable 
from  former  domestic  trouble,  and  that  is  their  universality,  "fhey 
are  felt  it  is  true,  in  different  degrees,  but  they  reach  every  section, 
every  State,  every  interest,  almost  every  man  in  the  Union.  All 
feel,  see,  hear,  know  their  existence.  As  they  do  not  array,  like  our 
former  divisions,  one  portion  of  the  confederacy  against  another,  it  10 
to  be  hoped  that  common  sufferings  may  lead  to  common  sympathiet 
N  37 
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and  common  counsels,  and  that  we  shall,  at  no  distant  day,  be  able  to 
see  a  clear  way  of  deliverance.  If  the  present  state  of  the  country 
were  produced  by  the  fault  of  the  people ;  if  it  proceeded  from  their 
wasteful  extravagance,  and  their  indulgence  of  a  reckless  spirit  of 
ruinous  speculation  ;  if  public  measures  had  no  agency  whatever  in 
bringing  it  about,  it  would  nevertheless  be  the  duty  of  government  to 
exert  all  its  energies  and  to  employ  all  its  legitimate  powers  to  devise 
an  efficacious  remedy.  But  if  our  present  deplorable  condition  has 
sptuDg  from  our  rulers  ;  if  it  is  to  be  clearly  traced  to  their  acts  and 
operations,  that  duty  becomes  infinitely  more  obligatory  ;  and  gov- 
ernment would  be  faithless  to  the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  human 
trusts  should  it  neglect  to  perform  it.  And  is  it  not  too  true  that  the 
evils  which  surround  us  are  to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  have  had 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs  ? 

In  glancing  at  the  past,  nothing  can  be  further  frx>m  my  intention 
than  to  excite  angry  feelings,  or  to  find  grounds  of  reproach.  It 
would  be  frtr  more  congenial  to  my  wishes  that,  on  this  occasion  we 
should  forget  all  former  unhappy  divisions  and  animosities.  But  in 
order  to  discover  how  to  get  out  of  our  difficulties,  we  must  ascertain 
if  we  can  how  we  got  into  them. 

Prior  to  that  series  of  unfortunate  measures  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  its  fiscal  agency  for  the  government,  no  people  upon  earth  ever 
eiyoyed  a  better  currency,  or  had  exchanges  better  regulated  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our  monetary  system  appeared  to  have 
attained  as  great  perfection  as  anything  human  can  possibly  reach. 
The  combination  of  United  States  and  local  Banks  presented  a  true 
image  of  our  system  of  general  and  State  governments,  and  worked 
quite  as  well.  Not  only  within  the  country  had  we  a  local  and  gen- 
eral currency  perfectly  sound,  but  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe 
American  commerce  had  penetrated,  there  also  did  the  bills  of  the 
United  States  Bank  command  unbounded  credit  and  confidence.  Now 
we  are  in  danger  of  having  fixed  upon  us,  indefinitely  as  to  time,  that 
medium,  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  which,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  commercial  world,  is  regarded  as  the  worst.  How 
has  this  reverse  come  upon  us  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  those  measures  to  which  I  have  adverted  ?  When,  at  the  very 
moment  of  adopting  them,  the  very  consequences  which  have  hap- 
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pMed  w^ve  &MftoU  l«  ineWtaUey  m  it  otcMMwy  to  look  dsewtane 
fiur  ibeir  cause ?  Never  was  piediotiott more datlotUy  made;  neiwr 
waafuifilmaiitiiMfe  lileral  aod  exact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  those  meaaures  had  not  been  adopted ;  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  rechartered  ;  that  the  public 
depoaitea  bad  veonauied  tmdisturbed ;  and  tkat  the  ti^easuiy  order  had 
nerer  »siied :  is  them  sot  ercry  reason  to  beliere  that  we  should  be 
now  in  the  enioymeBt  of  a  aoimd  curreacj;  thattlie  puUio  deposites 
would  be  now  safe  and  forthcoming,  and  that  the  suspension  of  tpaeiB 
payments  in  May  last  would  not  have  happened  ? 

The  President's  ODteMageaaserts  that  the  aaspeaaiott  has  pwjceeJad 
from  O¥er-aotion,  oTer-trading^  the  ladulgeBce  of  a  spirit  of  apeodatiop 
produced  by  bank  and  other  fiM^Bities.  I  tfakik  this  it  a  idew  of  the 
case  entirely  too  superficial.  It  would  be  quite  as  correct  and  just, 
in  the  instance  of  a  homicide  perpetrated  by  the  dischai]ge  of  a  gun,  to 
allege  that  the  leaden  ball,  and  not  the  maa  who  leyelled  the  piece, 
was  responsible  for  the  murder.  The  true  inquiry  is,  how  came  that 
excessive  over-trading  and  those  extensive  bank  facilities  which  the 
message  describes  ?  Were  they  not  the  necessary  and  immediate 
consequences  of  the  overthrew  of  the  Bank,  and  the  removal  fimn  its 
custody  of  the  public  deposites  ?  And  is  not  this  proven  by  the  vast 
multiplication  of  banks,  the  increase  of  the  line  of  their  discounts  and 
accommodations,  prompted  and  stimulated  by  Secretary  Taney,  and 
the  great  augmentation  of  their  circulation  which  ensued  7 

What  occurred  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  consequence  of  the  veto 
of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  illustrates  its  e&cts 
throughout  the  Union.  That  State  had  suflR^ed  greatly  by  banks.  It 
was  generally  opposed  to  the  re^stablishment  of  them.  It  had  fiMind 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  a  sound  curreix:y  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  them.  At  the  period  of  the  veto,  it  had  but  a  single 
bank  of  limited  capital  and  circulation.  After  it,  the  State,  reluctant 
to  engage  in  the  banking  system,  and  still  cherishing  hopes  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  late  President,  hesitated  about  the  incorporation  of  new 
banks.  But  at  length,  despairing  of  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  finding  itself  e^K)Bed  to  a  cursency  in  bank 
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Botes  torn  icyaoent  States,  it  pvoeeedad  to  esiri)!^ 

and  sinoe  the  veto,  since  1833,  has  incorporated  for  that  sin^e  State 

bank  capital  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  equal  to 

the  capital  of  the  first  Bank  (^  the  United  States  created  for  the  whole 

Union. 

That  the  local  banks,  to  whidt  the  deposites  were  transferred  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  were  urged  and  stimulated  freely  to 
discount  upon  them,  we  hare  reccNrd  evid^hoe  from  the  treasdiy  de» 
partment 

The  message,  to  reconcile  us  to  our  misfortunes,  and  to  exonerate 
die  measures  of  our  own  goyemment  from  all  blame  in  producing  the 
present  state  of  things,  refers  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  of  Great  Britain.    It  alledges  that, 

"  In  both  conntriet  we  have  witneflBed  the  same  rodundaney  of  fo^  uMiiejf,  and 
other  facilities  of  credit ;  the  same  spirit  of  speculation  :  the  same  partial  success ; 
the  same  difficulties  and  tevenes ;  and,  at  length,  neany  the  same  overwhebnins 
catastrophe." 

The  very  clear  and  able  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  King)  r^lieres  me  from  the  necessity  of  saying  much  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  It  appears  that  during  the  period  referred  to  by 
the  message  of  1833-4-5,  there  was,  in  feet,  no  augmentation,  or  a 
yery  trifling  augmentation,  of  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  message  has  totally  misconceived  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
Great  Britain.  According  to  the  publications  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  the  Bank  of  England^n  fact  diminished  its  circulation,  com- 
paring the  first  with  the  last  of  that  period,  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling ;  and  although  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  in- 
creased theirs,  the  amount  of  increase  was  neutralized  by  the  amount 
of  dimintition 

If  the  state  of  things  were  really  identical,  or  similar,  in  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be  feir  to  trace  it  to  similarity  of  causes.  But  is 
that  the  case  ?  In  Great  Britain  a  sound  currency  was  preserved  by 
a  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  England  about  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  agitated  here.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  not  preserved  a  sound  currency,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  veto.  If  Great  Britain  were  near  the  same  catastrophe 
(the  stispension  of  specie  payments)  which  occurred  here,  she  never^ 
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itukM9m€4ipeiH;  aad  Ihfe  cliiib«f&ee  in  the  eoKBtionof  the  two 
countries  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  has 
recoyered  from  whMprer  mereantfle  distreesee  she  experienced ;  we 
have  not ;  ^and  when  shall  we  ?  AU  is  hright,  and  cheerful,  and  en« 
couraging  in  the  prospects  wliich  lie  before  her ;  and  the  reverse  is 
our  unfortunate  situation.  ^ 

Great  Britain  has,  in  truth,  experienced  only  those  temporary  em- 
barratsments  which  are  incideat  tocoBimereial  transactioas,  oenduet- 
td  upon  the  scale  of  vast  magnitude  on  which  hers  are  carried  on. 
Prosperous  and  adverse  times,  action  and  reaction,  are  the  lot  of  all 
commercial  countries.  But  our  distresses  sink  deeper ;  they  reach 
the  heart,  which  has  ceased  to  perform  its  ofSce  of  circulation  in  the 
great  concerns  of  oar  body  politic. 

Whatever  of  emfoarrassment  Europe  has  recentiy  experienced,  may 
be  satis^ustorily  explained  by  its  trade  and  connexions  wkh  the 
United  States.  The  degree  of  embarrassment  has  been  maiked^  ia 
the  commercial  countries  there,  by  tlie  degree  of  their  connexion  with 
the  United  States.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  great  failures  in  Europe 
have  been  of  houses  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  Great  BritaiB^ 
which,  as  the  message  justly  observes,  maintains  the  closest  relations 
with  us,  has  suffered  most,  France  next,  and  so  on,  in  the  order  of 
A«r  greater  or  less  commercial  intercoane  with  us.  Most  truly 
was  it  said  by  the  Senator  from  Greorgia,  that  the  recent  embarrass* 
ments  of  fJurope  were  the  embarrassments  of  a  creditor,  fi<om  whom 
payment  was  witbhdd  by  the  debtor,  and  from  whom  the  [Nrecioai 
metals  have  been  uanecessarily  withdrawn  by  the  policy  of  the  same 
debtor. 

Since  the  intensity  of  sufl^iing,  and  the  disastrous  slate  of  things  ia 
this  country,  have  for  transcended  anything  that  has  occurred  in 
Europe,  we  must  look  here  for  soine  peculiar  and  more  potent  causes 
tiian  any  which  have  been  in  operatioa  there.  They  ave  to  be  found 
in  thi^  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  aheady  adverted. 

1st.  The  veto  of  the  Bank. 

2d.  The  removal  of  the  deposites,  with  the  wgeat  injunction  of 
Acretaiy  Taney  upon  the  banks  to  enlarge  tiieiri 

17* 
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dd.  Thi^  pAA hill,  nnit  thft ilinnawl  nfgnM  for thf^ foirign  intonnitirt > 
4th.  The  clumsy  ezecutioii  of  the  depomte  law ;  and      ^ 
5th.  The  treaaiuy  order  of  July,  1836. 

[Here  Bifr.  Clat  went  into  an  ezunination  of  tiiew  metnrea  to  riiow  tlut  tbe 
inflated  condition  of  tbe  country,  the  wild  specnlationi,  which  had  liaen  to  their 
height  when  they  began  to  be  checked  by  tbe  preparations  of  the  local  banka  necea- 
aary  to  meet  the  depotite  law  of  Jane,  1888,  the  final  saqmrnon  of  specie  paymeoia, 
and  the  conseq'neot  diaordeia  in  the  cmrency,  pommeice,  and  ^neial  bnaineai  ^ 
the  country,  were  all  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  measures  enumerated.  All 
these  causes  operated  immediately,  directly,  and  powerfully  upon  na,  and  their 
offecta  were  indirectly  felt  in  Eorope.]  * 

The  message  imputes  to  the  deposite  law,  an  af;eiicy  in  produoiBg 
the  existing  embarrassments.  This  is  a  charge  frequently  made  by 
tiie  friends  of  the  administration  against  that  law*  It  is  true  that 
the  Banks  haying  increased  their  accommodations,  in  conformity  with 
the  orders  of  Secretary  Taney,  it  might  not  have  been  convenient  to 
recall  and  pay  them  over  for  public  use.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  was  executed  by  the  treasury  department, 
transferring  large  sums  from  creditor  to  debtor  portions  of  the  coun* 
try,  without  regard  to  the  commerce  or  business  of  the  cocmtry  might 
have  aggravated  the  inconvenience.  But  what  do  those  who  object 
to  the  law  think  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the  surpluses  which 
had  accumulated,  and  were  daily  augmenting  to  sudi  an  encmnoiit 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  deposite  banks  ?  Were  they  to  be  incor^ 
porated  with  their  capital,  and  remain  there  &t  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  ^  Was  it  not  proper  and  just,  that  they  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  the  people  from  whom  they  were  coUected  ? 
'And  whenever  and  however  taken  from  the  deposite  banks,  would 
aot  inconvenience  necessarily  haf^n  ? 

The  message  asserts  that  the  Bank  of  die  United  States,  chartered 
by  Pennsylvania,  has  not  b^en  able  to  save  itself  or  to  dieck  other 
institutions,  notwithstanding  ^^  the  still  greater  strength  it  has  been 
said  to  possess  under  its  present  charter."  That  Bank  is  now  a  mere 
State  or  local  institution.  Why  is  it  referred  to  more  than  the  Bank 
of  Virginia,  or  any  other  local  institution  ?  The  exalted  station 
which  the  President  fills  fc^bids  the  indulgence  of  the  supposition, 
that  the  allusion  has  been  made  to  enable  the  administration  to  proAt 
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by  the  prejudices  which  hare  been  exdted  agaiott  it.  Was  it  flie 
doty  of  that  bank,  more  than  any  other  State  Bank,  to  check  die 
local  institotions  ?  Was  it  not  even  under  less  obligation  to  do  so 
than  the  deposite  banks,  selected  and  fostered  by  the  general  govem- 
ment? 

But  how  could  the  message  venture  to  assert,  that  it  has  greater 
strength  than  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  possessed  ?  What* 
eyer  may  be  the  liberality  of  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  it  is  impos* 
sible  that  any  single  State  could  confer  upon  it  faculties' equal  to  those 
granted  to  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States^-first,  in  making  it  the 
sole  depository  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States ;  and  secondly,  in 
making  its  notes  receivable  in  the  payment  of  all  public  dues.  If  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  had  existed,  it  wduld  have  had  ample 
notice  of  the  accumulation  of  public  moneys  in  the  local  banks,  and, 
by  timely  measures  of  precaution,  it  could  have  prevented  the  specu- 
lative uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  Such  an  institution  would 
have  been  bound  by  its  relations  to  the  government,  to  observe  its 
appropriations  and  financial  arrangement  and  wants,  and  to  hold  itself 
always  ready  promptly  to  meet  them.  It  would  have  drawn  together 
gradually,  but  certainly,  the  public  moneys,  however  dispersed.  Re- 
sponsibility would  have  been  concentrated  upon  it  alone,  instead  of 
being  weakened  or /lost  by  diffusion  among  some  eighty  or  ninety 
local  banks,  despersed  throughout  the  country,  and  acting  without 
any  efl^tive  concert 

A  subordinate  but  not  unimportant  cause  of  the  evils  which  at 
present  encompass  us,  has  been  the  course  of  the  late  administration 
towards  the  compromise  act.  The  great  principle  of  that  act,  in  re- 
spect to  our  domestic  industry,  was  its  stability.  It  was  intended 
and  hoped  that,  by  withdrawing  the  tariff ^firom  tibeir  annual  disoiuh 
sions  in  Congress,  of  which  it  had  been  the  firuitful  topic,  our  manu- 
factures would  have  a  certainty,  for  a  long  period,  as  to  the  measure 
of  {NX)tection,  extended  to  them  by  its  provisions,  which  would  com- 
pensate any  reducticHi  in  the  amount  contained  in  prior  acts.  For  a 
year  or  two  after  it  was  adopted,  the  late  administration  manifested 
a  disposition  to  respect  it,  as  an  arrangement  which  was  to  be  invio- 
lable. But,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  constantly  threatened  firom 
that  quarter,  and  a  settled  purpose  has  been  displayed  Jo  disregard 
its  conditions.    Those  who  had  an  agency  in  bringing  it  forward,  and 
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earrjdng  it  thrcragfa  Congress^  bare  b<^n  held  up  to  animadversion ;  H 
has  been  declaml  by  members,  high  in  the  eonfidcnoe  of  the  admini- 
stration in  both  Houses,  to  possess  no  obligatory  forc«  beyond  any 
ordinary  act  of  legislation,  and  new  adjustments  of  the  tarifF  have 
been  proposed  in  both  Houses,  in  direct  contravention  "of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  compromise ;  and^  at  the  last  session,  one  of  them  acta* 
ally  passed  the  Senate,  against  the  most  earnest  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance. A  portion  of  the  South  has  not  united  in  these  attacks  upon 
the  compromise ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  two  Senator^ 
from  South  Carolina,  especially,  have  uniformly  exhibited  a  resolu- 
tion to  a^ere  to  it  with  perfect  honor  and  fidelity. 

The  effect  of  those  constant  threats  and  attacks,  coming  fix>m  those 
high  in  power,  has  been  most  mjurious.  They  have  shown  to  At 
manufacturing  interest  that  no  certain  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  steadiness  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  no  matter  under  what 
solemn  circumstances  it  was  adopted.  That  interest  haslaken  alarm ; 
new  enterprises  have  been  arrested,  old  ones  curtailed ;  and  at  this 
moment  it  is  the  most  prostrate  of  all  the  interests  in  the  country. 
One-half  in  amount,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  the  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  have  actually  suspended  operations,  and 
those  who  have  not,  chiefly  confine  themselves  to  working  up  their 
stock  on  hand. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  made  too  little  at  home, 
and  purchased  too  much  abroad.  This  has  augmented  that  foreign 
debt,  the  existence  of  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  sus- 
pension, and  yet  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  tariff  policy,  and  especially  to 
the  acts  of  1824  and  1829.  I  do  not  perceive  any  advantage,  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  reviving  or  alluding  to  the  former  dissensions 
which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  that  policy.  They  were  all  settled 
and  quieted  by  the  great  healing  measure  (the  compromise)  to  which 
I  have  referred.  By  that  act  I  have  been  willing  and  ready  to  abide. 
And  I  have  desn*ed  only  that  it  should  be  observed  and  executed  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  fidelity  similar  to  that  by  which  I  have  been 
ever  actuated  towards  it. 
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The  tot  of  1828  was  no  laoeasoit  of  the  friends  of  die  nMkiiufiieta- 
ren.  Its  passage  was  forced  by  a  coalitioii  between  their  secret  and 
open  opponents.  But  the  system  of  protection  of  American  industry 
did  not  cause  the  surplus.  It  proceeded  from  the  extraordinary  rules 
of  the  public  lands.  The  receipts,  from  all  sources  other  than  that 
of  the  public  lands,  and  expenditures  of  the  years  1838-4-5-6,  (dur- 
ing which  the  surplus  was  accumulating)  both  amount  to  about 
eighty-seven  millions  of  dollars ;'  thus  clearly  showing  that  the  cus- 
toms only  supplied  the  necessary  means  of  public  disbursement^  aB4 
that  it  was  the  public  domain  that  produced  the  surplus. 

If  the  land  bill  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  it  would 
have  distributed  generally  and  regularly  among  the  several  States 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  they  would  have  been  received 
.from  time  to  time.  They  would  have  returned  back  in  small  streams 
similar  to  those  by  which  they  have  been  collected,  animating,  and 
imprpving,  and  fructifying  the  whole  country.  Th«re  would  have 
been  no  vast  surplus  to  embarrass  the  government;  no  removal 
of  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  depointe 
banks,  to  disturb  the  business  of  ii»  country ;  no  accumulations  in 
the  deposite  banks  of  immense  sums  of  public  money^  augmented  by 
the  circuit  it  was  performing  between  the  land  offices  and  the  banks, 
and  the  banks  and  the  land  offices ;  no  occasion  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  lash  the  deposite  banks  into  the  grant  of  inordinate 
accommodations ;  and  possibly  there  would  have  been  no  Suspension 
of  specie  payments.  But  that  bill  was  suppressed  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  dangerous  exercise  of  executive  power. 

The  cause  of  our  present  difficulties  may  be  stated  in  another  way. 
During  the,  late  administration  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  praoti* 
cal  benefit  of  a  free  government ;  the  forms,  it  is  true,  remained  and 
were  observed,  but  the  essence  did  not  exist.  In  a  free,  or  self-gov- 
ernment, the  collected  wisdom^  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  whole,  or 
at  least  of  a  majority,  moulds  and  directs  the  course  of  public  affiurs* 
In  a  despotism  the  will  of  a  single  individual  governs.  In  a  practi- 
cally fr'ee  government,  the  nation  controls  the  chief  magistrate ;  in 
an  arbitrary  government,  the  chief  magistrate  controls  the  nation. 
And  has  not  thb  been  our  situation  in  the  period  mentioned  ?  Has 
not  one  man  forced  his  will  on  the  nation  ?  Have  not  all  these  dis- 
astrous measures — ^the  veto  of  the  Imnk ;  the  removal  of  the  depo- 
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flitM ;  the  rejection  of  the  knd  bill,  afid  the  treasury  order,  which 
have  led  to  our  present  unfortunate  condition,  been  adopted,  in  spile 
of  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and  in  opposition,  probably,  to  those 
of  the  dominant  party  itself? 

Our  miflfortune  has  not  been  the  want  of  wisdom,  birt  of  firmness. 
The  party  m  power  would  not  have  governed  the  country  very  fli, 
a  xi  had  been  allowed  its  own  way.  Its  &tal  error  has  been  to  lend 
its  sanction,  and  to  bestow  its  subsequent  applause  and  support  upon 
ei^ecutivt  acts  whkh^  in  their  origin,  it  previously  deprecated  or  oon- 
demned.  We  have  been  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  whole  legi^- 
tive  bodies  and  communities  approving  and  lauding  the  rejection  of 
the  very  measures  which  jMreviously  they  had  unanimously  recoil- 
mended  !  To  see  whole  States  abandoning  their  long-cheridied  poli- 
<j  and  best  interests  in  subservienqr  to  tiie  executive  pleasure  I  And 
the  numberless  examples  of  individuals  who  have  surrendered  their 
independence,  must  inflict  pain  in  every  patriot  bosom.  A  sin^  ease 
Sstoes  itself  upon  my  recollection  as  an  illustration,  to  which  I  do  not 
advert  firom  any  unkind  feelings  towards  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
refer,  between  whom  and  myself  civil  and  courteous  relations  have 
ever  existed.  The  memorial  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
fiajring  for  a  recharter,  vras  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  presented  H 
totheSenate.  He  carried  the  recharter  through  the  Sienate.  Tfaevelo 
(;  and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  we  behold  the  same  Se»- 
at  the  head  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  state-house  yard,  in 
Hnladelphia,  applauding  the  Veto,  and  condemnmgthe  bank— con* 
demning  his  own  act !  Motives  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye, 
and  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  say  what  they  were  which  im>mpted 
this  self-castigation,  and  this  praise  of  the  destruction  of  his  own 
work ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  feet  that  this  same  Sena- 
tor,  in  due  time,  received  from  the  author  of  the  veto  the  gift  of  a 
eplendid  foreign  mission ! 

The  moral  deducible  &om  the  past  is,  that  our  firee  institutions  are 
euperior  to  all  others,  and  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and  exc^ 
fence  only  upon  the  stern  condition  that  we  shall  for  ever  hold  the 
<^ligations  of  patriotism  parunount  to  all  the  ties  of  party,  and  to  in- 
dividual dictation ;  and  that  we  shall  never  openly  approve  what  we 
aecretly  condemn. 
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In  this  TttjUij  and  I  hope  not  &tiguing  review  of  thb  caoMs  which 
I  think  have  brought  upon  us  existing  embarrassmentSi  I  repeat  that 
it  has  been  far  no  purpose  of  reproaching  or  criminating  those  who 
have  had  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs ,  but  to  discover  the 
means  by  which  the  present  crisis  has  been  produced,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  (which  is  by  far  much  more  important) 
should  be  done  by  Congress  to  avert  its  injurious  eflects.  And  this 
brings  me  to  consider  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labors  is  the  su^>cnsion  of 
the  banks  to  pay  specie ;  the  total  derangement  in  all  domestic  ex- 
changes ;  and  the  paralysis  which  has  come  over  the  whole  business 
of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  currency,  it  is  not  that  a  given 
amount  of  bank  noles  will  not  now  command  as  miich  as  the  same 
amount  of  specie  would  have  done  prior  to  the  suspension ;  but  it  is 
the  future,  the  danger  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money  being  in- 
definitely or  permanently  fixed  upon  the  people,  that  fills  them  with 
apprehensions.  Our  great  object  should  be  to  re-establish  a  sound  cur- 
rency, and  thereby  to  restore  the  exchanges,  and  revive  the  business 
of  the  country. 

The  first  impression  which  the  measures  brought  forward  by  the 
administration  make,  is,  that  they  consist  of  temporary  expedients, 
looking  to  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  the  treasury ;  or,  so  &r  aa 
any  of  them  possess  a  permanent  character,  its  tendency  is  rather  to 
aggravate  than  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  None  of  them 
proposes  to  rectify  thei  disorders  in  the  actual  currency  of  the  country ; 
but  the  people,  the  States,  and  their  banks,  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ^  they  may  or  can.  The  administration,  after  having  inter^ 
vened  between  the  States  and  their  banks,  and  taken  ihem  into  their 
fciSeral  service,  without  the  coilsent  of  the  States ;  after  having  puAd 
and  praised  them  ;  after  having  brought  them,  or  contributed  to  bring 
them,  into  their  present  situation,  now  suddenly  turns  its  back  upon 
them,  leaving  them  to  their  (jate !  It  is  not  content  with  that ;  it  must 
absolutely  discredit  their  issues.  And  the  very  people  wha  were  told 
by  the  administration  that  these  banks  would  supply  them  with  a 
better  currency,  are  now  left  to  struggle  as  they  can  with  the  very 
currency  which  the  government  recommended  to  them,  but  which  it 
now  refuses  itself  to  receive ! 
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The  professed  object  of  the  administration  is  to  establnh  what  it 
terms  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  which  it  proposes  to  accom- 
plish by  restricting  the  federal  government,  in  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, to  the  exclusive  use  d  specie,  and  by  refusing  all  bank  paper, 
whether  convertible  or  not.  It  disclaims  all  purposes  of  crippling  or 
putting  down  the  banks  of  the  States :  but  we  shall  better  determine 
the  design  or  the  effect  of  the  measures  recommended  by  considerii^ 
them  together,  as  one  system. 

1.  The  first  is  the  sub- treasuries,  which  are  to  be  made  the  deposi- 
tories of  all  the  specie  collected  and  paid  out  for  the  service  of  the 
general  government,  discrediting  and  refusing  all  the  notes  of  die 
States,  although  payable  and  paid  in  specie. 

2.  A  bankrupt  law  for  the  United  States,  levelled  at  all  the  State 
banks,  and  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  any  one  of  them 
that  stop  payment,  and  the  administration  of  their  e^ts  under  the 
federal  authority  exclusively. 

3.  A  particular  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  which  all  the 
corporations  and  people  of  the  District,  under  severe  pains  and  penal- 
ties, are  prohibited  from  circulating,  sixty  days  af^er  the  passage  of 
the  law,  any  paper  whatever  not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand, 
and  are  made  liable  to  prosecution  by  indictment. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  bill  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  fourth  instal- 
ment to  the  States,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  deposite  banks  in- 
debted to  the  government  are  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  system  without  perceiving  that  it 
is  aimed  at,  and,  if  carried  out,  must  terminate  in,  the  total  subver- 
sion of  the  State  Banks ;  and  that  they  will  all  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
•of  the  federal  governinent.  It  is  in  vain  to  protest  that  there  exists 
no  design  against  them.  The  eflfect  of  those  measures  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. 

And  why  this  new  experiment  or  untried  expedient  ?  The  people 
of  this  country  are  tired  of  experiments.  Ought  not  the  administra- 
tion itself  to  cease  with  them  ?    Ought  it  not  to  take  warning  from 
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the  events  of  recent  electioQS  ?  Above  all,  rhonld  not  the  Senate, 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  be  the  last  body  to  lend  itself  to  fbrther  ex« 
periments  upon  the  bll8in^8s  atad  happiness  of  this  great  people  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  sereral  States, 
the  Senate  is  no  longer  a  true  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  States  or 
of  the  people.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  thirty-two  or  thirty-four 
whigs  to  eighteen  or  twenty  friends  of  the  administration. 

Is  it  desirable  to  banish  a  convertible  paper  medhim,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  precious  metals  as  the  sole  currency  to  be  used  in  all  the 
vast  extent  of  varied  business  of  this  entire  country  ?  I  think  not. 
The  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  the  world,  looking  to  our  fidr  dis- 
tributive share  of  them,  is  wholly  insufficient.  A  convertible  paper 
is  a  great  time-saving  and  labor-saving  instrument,  independent  of  its 
superior  advantages  in  transfers  and  remittances.  A  friend  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  informed  me  of  a  single  bank  whose  payments 
arid  receipts  in  one  day  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
time  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  count  such  a  vast  sum  ?  The 
payments,  in  the  circle  of  a  year,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  es- 
timated several  years  ago  at  fifteen  hundred  millions.  How  many 
men  and  how  many  days  would  be  necessary  to  count  such  a  sum  ?  A 
young,  growing,  and  enterprising  people,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  any  other,  need  the  use  of  those  credits  which  are 
incident  to  a  sound  paper  system.  Credit  is  the  friend  of  indigent 
merit.  Of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  has  most  freely  usee  the  credit 
system ;  and  of  all,  she  is  the  most  prosperous.  We  must  cease  to 
be  a  commercial  people ;  we  ipust  separate,  divorce  ourselves  from 
the  commercial  world,  and  throw  ourselves  back  for  centuries,  if  we 
restrict  our  business  to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie. 

It  is  objected  against  a  convertible  paper  system,  that  it  is  liable  to 
expansions  and  contractions ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  and  sudden  fortunes  or  sudden  ruin.  But  i^  is  the  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  specie,  which  forms  the  basis  of  paper, 
that  occasions  these  fluctuations.  If  specie  alone  were  the  medium 
of  circulation,  the  same  importation  or  exportation  of  it  would  make 
it  plenty  or  scarce,  and  affect  prices  in  the  same  manner.  The  nomi- 
nal or  apparent  prices  might  vary  in  figures,  but  the  sensation  upon 
the  community  would  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
These  alternations  do  not  result,  therefore,  from  the  nature  ofjthe  me* 
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dium,  whether  that  be  specie  exdunvely,  or  paper  convertible  into  spe- 
cie, but  from  the  aperaium$  qfcoMunerce*  It  is  conunerce,  at  last,  that 
is  chargeable  with  expansions  and  contractions ;  and  against  conunerce, 
and  not  its  instrument,  should  opposition  be  directed. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  with  no  little  surprise,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  a 
convertible  paper  would  not  answer  for  a  currency,  but  that  the  true 
standard  of  value  was  to  be  found  in  a  pftper  medium  not  convertible 
into  the  precious  metals.  If  there  be,  in  regard  to  currency,  one 
truth  which  the  united  experience  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
has  established, .  I  had  8up]J>osed  it  to  be  that  emissions  of  paper 
money  constituted  the  very  worst  of  all  conceivable  species  of  cur- 
rency. The  objections  to  it  are:  Ist.  That  it  is  impracticable  to  as- 
certain, a  priori,  what  amount  can  be  issu^  without  depreciation ; 
and,  dd.  That  there  is  no  adequate  security,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  none  can  exist,  against  excessive  issues.  The  paper  money 
of  North  Carolina,  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  according  to  the  in- 
formi^on  which  lliave  received,  did  depreciate.  It  was  called  Proc., 
an  abbreviation  of  the  authority  under  which  it  was  put  forth,  and  it 
took  one  and  a  half  and  sometimes  two  dollars  of  Proc.  to  purchase 
one  in  specie.  But  if  any  one  desires  to  understand  perfectly  the 
operation  of  a  purely  paper  currency,  let  him  study  the  history  of  thei 
bank  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  It  was  established  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  a  m^ority  of  the 
peo{de  of  that  State.  It  is  winding  up  and  closing  its  career  with  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  people.  It  had  an  au- 
thority to  issue,  and  did  issue,  notes  to  the  amount  of  about  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  These  notes,  upon  their„.i£iee,  purported  an  obliga- 
tion oT  the  bank  to  pay  the  holder,  on  demand,  the  amount  in  specie ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  not  be  so  paid.  As  a  secu- 
rity for  their  ultimate  payment,  there  were :  1st.  The  notes  of  indi- 
viduab  supposed  to  be  well  secured,  every  note  put  out  by  the  bank 
being  represented  by  an  individual  note  discounted.  2d.  The  funds 
of  the  State  in  a  prior  State  bank,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  3d.  The  proceeds  of  a  large  body  of  waste  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State.  And  4th.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and 
public  dues,  all  of  which  were  payable  in  the  notes  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bank 
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NplwitluitaiMiii^  tb»  appuently  solid  provision  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  bonk,  thej  began  to  depreciate  shortly  after  it  oom* 
tnenced  operation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  sunk  as 
low  as  fifty  per  cent — ^two  dollars  for  one  specie  dollar.  Tb^  con* 
tinued  depreciated  for  a  long  time,  until  after  lai^  amounts  of  them 
were  called  in  and  burned.  They  then  rose  in  value,  and  now,  when 
there  is  only  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  out,  they  have 
risen  to  about  par.  This  is  owing  to  the  demand  for  them,  created 
by  the  wants  of  the  remaining  debtors  to  the  bank,  and  their  receira* 
bility  in  payment  for  taxes.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is,  that, 
although  it  js  possible  to  sustain  at  about  par  a  purely  paper  medium 
to  some  amount,  if  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  it  also  ere* 
ate  a  demand  for  it,  it  is  im|Mraoticable  to  adjost  the  proportions  of 
supply  and  demand  so  as  to  keep  it  at  par,  and  that  the  tendency  is 
always  to  an  excess  of  issue.  The  result,  with  the  people  of  Kevh^ 
tucky,  has  been  a  general  conviction  of  the  mischiefii  <^  all  issues  of 
an  irredeemable  paper  medium. 

Is  it  practicable  for  ttie  federal  govemnsent  to  put  down  the  StaAe 
banks,  and  to  introduce  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  ?  In  the  oper* 
ations  of  this  government,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  political 
power  is  distributed  between  it  and  the  States,  and  that,  while  our 
duties  are  few  and  clearly  defined,  the  great  mass  of  legislative  mh 
thority  abides  with  the  States.  Their  banks  exist  without  us,  Me* 
pendent  of  us,  and  in  spite  of  us.  We  have  no  constitutional  power 
or  right  to  put  them  down.  Why,  then,  seek  their  destruction,  openly 
or  secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  discrediting  their  issues,  and  by 
bankrupt  laws,  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  What  are  Uiese 
banks  now  so  descried  and  denounced  ?  Intruders,  aliens,  enemies 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  bosom  of  our  country  against  our 
will.  Reduced  to  their  elements,  and  the  analysis  shows  that  they 
consist :  1st.  of  stockholders ;  2d.  debtors ;  and  dd.  bill*holders  and 
other  creditors.  In  some  one  of  these  three  relations,  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  stand.  In  making  war  upcm  the 
banks,  therefore,  you  wage  war  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  mere  abstraction  that  yon  would  kick  and  cuff,  bankrupt 
and  destroy,  but  a  sensitive,  generous,  confiding  people,  who  are 
anxiously  turning  their  eyes  towards  you,  and  imploring  relief.  Every 
blow  that  you  inflict  upon  the  banks,  reaches  them.  Press  the  banks, 
and  you  press  them. 
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True  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  A«i  we  should  not  seek 
after  if  we  could  discover  unattainable  abstract  perfection ;  but  should 
look  to  what  is  practicable  in  human  afbirs,  and  accomoEiodate  our 
l^islation  to  the  trreversible  condition  of  things.  Since  the  States 
and  the  people  have  their  Banks  and  will  have  them,  and  since  we 
have  no  constitutional  authority  to  put  them  down,  our  dutj  is  to 
come  to  their  relief  when  in  embarrassment,  and  to  exert  all  our 
legitimate  powers  to  retain  and  enable  them  to  perfinrm,  in  the  Biost 
beneficial  manner,  the  purposes  of  their  institution.  We  should  em- 
bark, not  destroy,  the  fertilizing  stream  which  sometimes  threatens 
an  inundation. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate,  divcMroe  the  govern- 
ment from  the  banks.  Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  sounds.  Senators 
might  as  well  talk  of  separating  the  government  from  the  States,  Of 
~  from  the  people,  or  from  the  country.  We  are  all — People — States 
— Union — Banks,  bound  up  and  interwoven  together,  united  in  f<Nr- 
tune  and  destiny,  and  all,  all  entitled  to  the  protecting  care  of  a  par- 
ental government.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  the  govern- 
ment breathe  a  different  air,  drink  a  difierent  water,  be  lit  and  warm* 
ed  by  a  different  sun  from  the  people !  A  hard  money  government 
and  a  p^per  money  people !  A  government,  an  official  corps — the 
servants  of  the  people— glittering  in  gold,  and  the  people  themselves, 
their  masters,  buried  in  ruin,*  and  surrounded  with  rags. 

No  prudent  or  practical  government,  will  in  its  measures  run 
counter  to  the  long-settled  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Religion, 
language,  laws,  the  established  currency  and  business  of  a  whde 
country,  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  uprooted.  After  the  denom- 
ination of  our  coin  was  changed  to  dollars  and  cents,  many  years 
elaps^  before  the  old  method  of  keeping  accounts,  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  was  abandoned ;  and,  to  this  day,  there  are  probably  some 
men  of  the  last  century  who  adhere  to  it.  If  a  fundamental  change 
becomes  necessary,  it  should  not  be  sudden,  but  conducted  by  slow 
and  cautious  degrees.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
always  a  paper  money  people.  *  It  was  paper  money  that  carried  us 
through  the  revolution,  established  our  liberties,  and  made  us  a  free 
and  independent  people.  And,  if  the  experience  of  the  revolutionary 
war  convinced  our  ancestors,  as  we  are  convinced,  of  the  evils  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  medium,  it  was  put  aside  only  to  give  place  to 
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that  convertible  paper  which  has  so  powerfuUy  contributed  to  our 
rapid  advancement,  prosperity,  and  greatness. 

The  proposed  resolution  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency,  to  the 
mixed  medium  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  is  forbid- 
den by  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  Assuming  the  currency  of 
the  country  to  consist  of  two-thirds  of  paper  and  one  of  specie ;  and 
assuming,  also,  that  the  money  of  a  country,  whatever  may  be  its 
component  parts,  regulates  all  values,  and  expresses  the  true  amount 
which  the  debtor  has  to  pay  to  his  creditor,  the  eflect  of  the  change 
upon  that  relation,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  country,  would  be 
most  ruinous. — All  property  would  be  reduced  in  value  to  one-third 
of  its  present  nominal  amount,  and  every  debtor  would,  in  efllect, 
have  to  pay  three  times  as  much-  as  he  had  contracted  for.  The  pres- 
sure of  our  foreign  debt  would  be  three  times  as  great  as  it  is,  whilst 
the  six  hundred  millions,  which  is  about  the  ^m  now  probably  due 
to  the  Banks  from  the  people,  would  be  multiplied  into  eighteen  hun- 
dred millions. 

But  there  are  some  more  specific  objections  to  this  project  of  sub- 
treasuries,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is,  its  insecurity. 
The  sub-trea^rer  and  his  bondsmen  constitute  the  only  guaranty  for 
the  safety  of  the  immense  sums  of  public  money  which  pass  through 
his  hands.  Is  this  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  possessed 
through  the  agency  of  Banks  ?  The  collector,  who  is  to  be  sub- 
treasurer,  pays  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank  to  the  disburs- 
ing officer.  Here  are  three  checks  ;  you  propose  to  distroy  two  of 
them  ;  and  that  most  important  of  all,  the  bank,  with  its  machinery 
of  president,  directors,  cashier,  teller  and  clerks,  all  of  whom  are  so 
many  sentinels.  At  the  very  moment,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  tells  us  how  will  his  sub-treasury  system  work,  he  has 
communicated  to  Congress  a  circular,  signed  by  himself,  exhibiting 
his  distrust  in  it,  for  he  directs  in  that  circular  that  the  public  mo- 
neys, when  they  amount  to  a  large  sum,  shall  be  specially  deposited 
with  these  very  banks  which  he  would  repudiate  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, (other  gentlemen  can  speak  of  their  respective  States)  although 
it  has  existed  but  about  forty-five  years,  three  treasurers,  selected  by 
the  legislature  for  their  established  characters  of  honor  and  probity, 
proved  fiiithless.  And  the  history  of  the  delinquency  of  one,  is  the 
history  of  all.    It  commenced  in  human  weakness,  yielding  to  earoeat 
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solicitaUons  for  temporary  loans,  i^ith  the  most  positive  asstmnoes 
of  a  punctual  return.  In  one  instance  was  there  originally  any  inten- 
tion to  defraud  the  public.  We  should  not  expose  poor  human  na- 
ture to  such  temptations.  How  easy  will  it  be,  as  has  been  done,  to 
indemnify  the  sureties  out  of  the  public  money,  and  squander  the 
residue  ? 

2.  Then  there  is  the  liability  to  favoritism.  In  the  receipts,  a  po- 
litical partisan  or  friend  may  be  accommodated  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  in  the  disbursement,  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  in  drafb  upon 
convenient  and  favorable  offices,  and  in  a  thousand  ways. 

3.  The  fearful  increase  of  executive  patronage.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  new  officera  are  to  be  created ;  for  this  bill  b  a  mere 
conunencement  of  the  system,  and  all  are  to  be  placed  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  President. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  thinks  that  the 
executive  is  now  weak,  and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
its  patronage.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  the  subject  in  the  same 
light  that  he  does.  I  wish  that  I  could  feel  from  that  alarm  at  ex- 
ecutive encroachments  by  which  he  and  I  were  so  recently  animated. 
Where  and  how,  let  me  ask,  has  that  power,  lately  so  fearful  and 
formidable,  suddenly  become  so  weak  and  harmless  ?  Where  is  that 
corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders  aod  dependents,  whose 
organized  strength,  directed  by  the  will  of  k  single  man,  was  lately 
held  up  in  such  vivid  colors  and  powerful  language  by  a  report  made 
by  the  Senator  himself.^  When  were  they  disbanded  ?  What  has 
become  of  proscription  ?  Its  victims  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  spirit 
and  the  power  which  sacrificed  them  remain  unsubdued.  What  of 
the  dismissing  power  ?  What  of  the  veto  ?  Of  that  practice  of 
withholding  bills  contrary  to  the  constitution,  still  more  reprehensi- 
ble than  the  abuses  of  the  veto }  Of  treasuiy  orders,  put  in  force 
And  maintained  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  legislative  authority  ? 
And  although  last,  not  least,  of  that  expunging  power  which  degra- 
ded the  Senate,  and  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  executive  ? 

Which  of  all  these  numerous  powen  and  pretensions  has  the  pres- 
ent chief  magistrate  disavowed  ?  So  far  from  disclaiming  any  one 
p(  them,  has  he  n<^  announced  his  intention  to  follow  in  the  very 
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fiwtstqMof  his  predecessor  ?  And  has  he  not  done  it  ?  Was  it  against 
the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
so  ably  co-operated  with  us  ?  No,  siri  no,  sir,  no.  It  was  against 
his  usurpations,  as  we  believed  them,  against  his  arbitrary  admin- 
istration, above  all,  against  that  tremendous  and  frightful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  that 
we  patriotically  but  vainly  contended.  The  person  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate is  changed  ^  but  there  stands  the  executive  power,  perpetu- 
ated in  all  its  vast  magnitude,  undiminished,  re-asserted,  and  over- 
shadowing all  the  other  departments  of  the  government.  Eyery 
trophy  which  the  late  President  won  from  them,  now  decorates  the 
executive  mansion.  Every  power,  which  he  tore  from  a  bleeding 
constitution,  is  now  in  the  executive  armory,  ready,  as  time  and  oc- 
casion may  prompt  the  existing  incumbent,  wherever  he  may  be,  to 
be  thundered  against  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Whatever  may  hlive  been  the  motives  of  the  course  of  others,  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  to  truth  to  say,  that,  in  deprecating  the  election 
of  General  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  it  was 
not  from  any  private  considerations, but  because  I  considered  it  would 
be  a  great  calamity  to  my  country ;  and  that,  in  whatever  opposition 
I  made  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  which  more  than  real- 
ized my  very  worst  apprehensions,  I  was  guided  solely  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  And  I  do  now  declare  my  solemn  and  unshaken  convic- 
tion, that,  until  the  executive  power,  as  enlarged,  extended,  and  con- 
solidated by  him,  is  reduced  within  its  true  constitutional  limits, 
there  is  no  permanent  security  for  the  liberties  and  hi4)piness  of  this 
people. 

4.  Lastly,  pass  this  bill,  and  whatever  divorce  its  friends  nmy  pro- 
fess to  be  its  aim,  that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  so 
justly  dreaded  by  our  British  and  revolutionary  ancestors,  becomes 
absolute  and  complete.  And  who  can  doubt  it  who  knows  that  over 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasu- 
rer, the  President  claims  the  power  to  exercise  uncontrolled  sway — 
to  exact  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  ? 

The  message  states  that,  in  the  process  both  of  collection  and  dis« 
borsement  of  the  public  revenue,  the  officers  who  perform  it  act  under 
the  executive  commands ;  and  it  argues  that,  therefiore,  the  custody 
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'  also  of  liie  treasury  might  as  ifrell  be  confided  to  the  execotiye  care. 
Ithink  the  safer  conclusion  is  directly  opposite.  The  possession  of 
so  much  power  over  the  national  treasure  is  just  cause  of  regret,  and 
furnishes  a  strong  reason  for  diminishing  it,  if  possible,  but  none  for 
its  increase,  none  for  giving  the  whole  power  over  the  purse  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  scheme  of  sub-treasuries  as  if  it 
was  only  what  its  friends  represent  it — a  system  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  collecting,  keeping,  and  disburseing  the  public  money,  in 
specie  exclusively,  widiout  any  bank  agency  whatever.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  if  it  be  not  designed  to  be,  a 
v^t  and  ramified  connexion  of  government  l^anks,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasury  will  be  a  branch. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  sevewd  sub-treasurers  in 
payment  for  all  the  disbursements  of  government.  No  law  restricts 
him  as  to  the  amount  or  form  of  his  drafts  or  checks.  He  may  throw 
them  into  amounts  suited  to  the  purposes  of  circulation,  and  give 
them  all  the  appearance  and  facilities  of  bank  notes.  Of  all  the  branch- 
es of  this  system,  that  at  New  York  will  be  the  most  important,  since 
about  one  half  of  the  duties  is  collected  there.  Drafts  on  New  York 
are  at  par,  or  command  a  premiiim  from  every  point  of  the  Union.  It 
is  the  great  money  centre  of  the  country.  Issued  in  convenient  sums, 
they  will  circulate  throughout  the  whole  Union  as  bank  notes  ;  and 
as  long  as  confidence  is  reposed  in  them,  will  be  preferred  to  the 
specie,  which  their  holders  have  a  right  to  demand.  They  will  sup- 
jdy  a  general  currency,  fill  many  of  the  channels  of  circulation,  be  a 
substitute  for  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stateis,  and  supplant  to 
a  great  extent  the  use  of  bank  notes.  The  necessities  of  the  people 
will  constrain  them  to  use  them.  In  this  way  they  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  Circulation;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  an  immense' portion 
of  the  whole  specie  of  the  country  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
branch  bank — that  is,  the  sub-treasurer  at  New  York,  and  represent- 
ed by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper  dispersed  throughout  the 
country.  The  responsibility  of  the  sub-treasurer  will  be  consequently 
greatly  increased,  and  the  government  will  remain  bound  to  guaran- 
tee the  redemption  of  all  the  drafts,  checks,  or  notes  (whatever  may 
be  their  denomination,)  emitted  upon  the  faith  of  the  money  in  his 
custody,  and,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of 
the  amount  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  sub-treasurer.    If,  in  the 
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commeiioeinei^  ot  this  systetDy  the  biMen  of  tUs  govenuneBt  pi^ier 
tkall  be  required  to  present  it  for  payment  in  cofd,  within  a  specified 
time,  it  will  be  found  inconvenient  or  impracticaUe  to  enforce  the  le- 
strictioD,  and  it  will  be  ultimately  abandoned, 

Is  the  Senate  prepared  to  consent  to  place  not  only  all  the  ^»eeie 
that  may  be  collected  for  the  revenue  of  the  country  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  custody  of  persons  act* 
mgin  obedience  to  his  will,  but  to  put  bim  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  system  of  government  banks  that  ever  existed. 

It  is  said,  in  the  message,  that  government  is  not  bound  to  supply 
the  country  with  the  exchanges  which  are  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  But  was  that  the  language  held  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contest  with  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  Was 
not  the  expectation  held  out  to  the  people  that  they  would  be  si^ 
plied  with  a  better  Current,  and  with  better  regulated  exchange? 
And  did  not  both  the  late  President  and  the  Secretary  <^  the  Treas- 
ury dwell,  with  particular  satisfaction,  in  several  messages  and  reports 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  greater  amount  in  ex* 
change,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  under  the  operation  of.  the 
State  bank  system,  than  existed  under  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ? 
Instead  of  fulfilling  his  promises  then  held  out,  the  government  now 
wraps  itself  up  in  its  dignity — ^tells  the  people  that  they  expect  too 
much  of  it ;  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  furnish  exchanges ;  and  that 
they  may  look  to  Europe  for  the  manner  in  which,  through  the 
agency  of  private  bankers,  the  commerce  and  business  of  its  countries 
are  supplied  with  exchange.  We  are  advised  to  give  up  our  Ameri- 
can mode  of  transacting  business  through  the  instrumentality  of 
banking  corporations,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  happily  blended,  and  to  establish  bankers  similar  to  the  Hopes, 
the  Barings,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Hotinguers,  of  Europe ;  houses 
which  require  years  of  ages  to  form  and  to  put  in  succ^sful  opera- 
tion, and  whose  vast  overgrown  capitals,  possessed  by  the  rich  ex- 
clusively of  the  poor,  control  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  determine 
the  fate  of  empires. 

« 

Having,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  shown  that  the  project  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  nor  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  general  government,  nor  just }  and  that  it  is 
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contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  u  dao^ 
gerous  to  their  liberies.  I  might  here  elose  my  remarks ;  bat  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  opposition  not  to  confine  itadf 
merely  to  urging  objections  against  measures  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity  brought  forward  by  those  in  power.  It  has  farther  and 
higher  duties  to  perform.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  the 
opposition  is  bound  formally  to  present  sudi  measures  as,  in  its  judg- 
ment, are  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times ;  but  if  it  had  just 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  akme 
can  adopt  them  and  give  them  effect, the  opposition  will  discharge  its 
duty  by  suggestmg  what  it  believes  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public 
good. 

I  know,  sir,  that  I  have  firiends  whose  partiality  has  induced  them 
to  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  some  healing  measure 
for  the  disorders  which  unhaf^ily  prevail,  that  m^t  prove  accepta- . 
Ue.  I  wish  to  God  that  I  could  realize  this  hope,  but  I  cannot.  The 
disease  is  of  such  an  alarming  character  as  to  require  more  skill  than 
I  possess ;  and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  fear  that  there  is  no  effec- 
tual remedy  but  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  suffisring  patient 
himself. 

Still,  under  a  deep  sense  (^  the  obligation  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  declare  that,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  anxious  consideration  of 
which  I  am  capable,  I  can  conceive  of  no  adequate  remedy  which 
does  not  comprehend  a  national  Bank  as  an  essential  part.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  National  Bank,  with  such  modifications  as  exp^i- 
ence  has  pointed  out,  and  particularly  such  as  would  limit  its  profits, 
exdude  foreign  influence  in  the  government  of  it,  and  give  publicity 
to  its  transactions,  is  the  only  safe  and  certain  remedy  that  can  be 
adopted.  The  great  want  of  the  country  is  a  general  and  uniform 
currency,  and  a  point  of  union,  a  sentinel,  a  regulator  of  the  issues  of 
the  local  banks,  and  that  would  be  supplied  by  such  an  institution. 

I  am  not  going  now  to  discuss,  as  an  original  question,  the  consti- 
'  tutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank.  In  human 
affiiirs  there  are  some  questions,  and  I  think  this  is  one,  that  ought  to 
be  held  as  terminated.  Four  several  decisions  of  Congress  affirming 
the  power,  the  concurrence  of  every  other  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  approbation  of  the  people,  the  concurrence  of  both  the  great 
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partial  into  which  the  conntrj  has  been  divided,  and  forty  yeats  of 
piosperocui  experience  with  stich  a  bank,  aj^pear  to  me  to  settle  the 
controTcrsy,  if  any  controversy  is  ever  to  be  settled.  Twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Madison,  whose  opposition  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
l^tes  is  well  known,  in  a  message  to  Congress  said : 


blish 
niuonB 


tion ;  the  proposed  bank  does  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
reviying  the  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aid- 
ins  the  treasury  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipatioBS  of  revenue,  and  by 
affording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans  " 


To  all  the  considerations  upon  which  he  then  relied,  in  treatii^  it 
as  a  settled  question,  are  now  to  be  added  two  distinct  and  distant 
subsequent  expressions  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  Republican 
Congress ;  two  solemn  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  and  dkastrous  conse- 
quences quickly  following  the  discontinuance  of  the  Bank. 

1  have  been  present,  as  a  member  of  Congress  on  the  occasion  of 
the  termination  of  the  charters  of  botii  the  Banks  of  the  United  States ; 
took  part  in  the  discussion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity oi  extensively  knowing  the  opinions  of  members ;  and  I 
declare  my  deliberate  conviction  that,  upon  neither  was  there  one- 
thiid  of  the  members  in  either  house  who  entertained  the  opinion  that 
Congress  did  not  possdSs  the  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  Bank. 

But  it  is  contended  that,  however  indispensaUe  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  may  be  to  the  restoration  oi  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  President's  opinion  against  it  of^xKes  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the^  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

It  will  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  only  measure  which  can  bring 
relief  to  the  people  should  be  prevented  by  the  magistrate  whose 
elevated  station  should  render  him  the  most  anxious  man  in  the  na- 
tion to  redress  existing  grievances. 

The  opinion  of  the  President  which  is  relied  upon  is  that  contained 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  S.  Williams,  and  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  message  before  us.    I  must  ^y,  with  all  proper  deference, 
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that  DO  man,  prior  to  or  after  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy, 
has  a  right  to  say,  in  advance,  that  he  would  not  i^proye  of  a  particu- 
lar hill,  if  it  were  passed  by  Congress.  An  annunciation  of  such  a 
piirpose  is  premature,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  express 
letter  of  the  constitution.  According  to  that  instrument,  the  partia- 
pation  of  the  President  in  the  legislative  power — his  right  to  pass 
upon  a  bill — is  snbsequent  and  not  previous  to  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  The  constitutional  provision  is,  that  when  a  bill  shall 
have  passed  both  Houses,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  for 
his  approval  or  rejection.  His  right  to  pass  upon  it  results  from  the 
presentation  of  the  bill,  and  is  not  acquired  until  it  is  presented. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  judge  who,  before  a  cause  is  brought 
before  the  court,  should  announce  his  intention  to  decide  in  &vor  oi  a 
named  party  ?  Or  of  the  Senate,  which  shares  the  appointing  power, 
if  it  should,  before  the  nomination  of  a  particular  individual  is  made 
for  an  office,  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  not  approve  the  nixnina^ 
tion  of  that  individual  ?  « 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  places  his  repugnance  to  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  the  popular  will  has 
been  twice  *<  solemnly  and  un^uivocally  expressed^'  against  it.  In 
this  I  think  the  President  is  mistaken.  The  two  occasions  to  which 
he  is  understood  to  refer,  are  the  election  of  General  Andrew  Jack* 
son  in  1832,  and  his  own  election  in  1836.  Now,  as  to  the  first, 
there  was  not^  before  it  took  place,  any  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  late  President  against  a  National  Baiik.  Thore  was, 
in  fact,  a  contrary  expression.  In  the  Veto  Message,  President 
Jackson  admitted  tiie  public  conrenience  of  a  Bank ;  stated  that  he 
did  not  find  in  the  renewed  charter  such  modifications  as  could  se- 
cure his  approbation,  and  added  that  if  he  had  been  applied  to,  he 
could  have  furnished  the  model  of  a  Bank  that  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  such  an  institution.  In  supporting  his  re-election,  there- 
fore, the  people  did  not  intend,  by  the  exercise  of  their  sufirage,  to 
deprive  themselves  of  a  National  Bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  vrith- 
in  my  own  knowledge,  that  many  voted  for  him  who  belieyed  in  the 
necessity  of  a  Bank  quite  as  much  as  I  do.  And  I  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  8ustaine4  his  re-election 
under  the  full  expectation  that  a  National  Bank  would  be  established 
during  his  second  term. 
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Nor,  sir,  can  I  think  that  the  election  of  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate oQght  to  be  taken  as  eyidence  that  the  people  are  against  9 
Bank.  The  roost  that  can  be  asserted  is,  that  he  i^as  elected,  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  in  tiie  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  notwithstand* 
ing.  The  question  of  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  is  a  complex 
question,  and  one  of  compensations  and  comparison.  All  his  opinions^ 
dl  his  qualifications  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  compared  with 
those  of  his  competitors*  .  And  nothing  more  is  decided  by  the  people 
than  that  the  person  elected  is  preferred  among  the  several  candidates. 
They  take  him  as  a  man  takes  his  wife,  for  better  or  for  worse,  with 
all  the  good  and  bad  opinions  and  qualities  which  he  possesses.  You 
might  as  well  argue,  that  the  election  of  a  particular  person  to  the 
chief  magistracy  implies  that  his  figure,  form  and  appearance  exhibit 
the  standard  of  human  perfection,  as  to  contend  that  it  sanctions  and 
approves  every  opinion  which  he  may  have  publicly  expressed  on 
public  afiairs.  It  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  the  people  to  suppose  that 
the  particular  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  regard  to  a  United  States 
Bank,  constituted  any,  much  less  the  chief  r^ommendation  of  hiin 
to  their  suffrages.  It  would  be  more  honorable  to  him  and  to  them^ 
to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  from  his  eminent  abilities,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished services  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  are  to  look  beyond 
them  and  beyond  him,  many  believe  that  the  most  influential  cause 
of  his  election  was  the  endorsement  of  that  illustrious  predecessor^ 
in  whose  footsteps  he  stands  pledged  to  follow. 

No,  sir,  no  ;  the  simple  and  naked  question  of  a  Bank  or  no  Bank 
of  the  Utiited  States  was  not  submitted  to  the  people  and  **  twice 
solemnly  and  unequivocally^  decided  against  by  them.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  if  such  a  question  were  now  submitted  to  them,  the  re- 
sponse of  a  vast  inajority  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  no  Bank  will  be  established  or  proposed,  unless  there  shall 
be  a  clear  and  undisputed  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  in 
favor  of  such  an  institution.  If  there  be  one  wanted,  and  an  une- 
quivocal manifestation  be  made  of  the  popular  will  that  it  is  desifed, 
a  Bank  will  be  established.  The  President's  opposition  to  it  is  (bund- 
ed principally  upon  the  presumed  opposition  of  the  people.  Let  them 
demonstrate  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  he  will  not  separate  himself 
from  them.  lie  is  too  good  a  democrat,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  hia 
life  shows  that,  whatever  other  divorces  he  may  recommend,  the  least 
that  he  would  desire,  would  be  one  between  him  and  the  people . 

29 
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Should  this  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  if  a  majority  should  not 
exist  sufficiently  large  to  pass  a  Bank  Charter  in  spite  of  the  yet0| 
the  ultimate  remedy  will  remain  to  the  people  to  change  their  ruler» 
if  their  rulers  will  not  change  their  opinions. 

But,  during  this  debate  it  has  been  contended  that  the  establish 
ment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  aggravate  existing 
distresses ;  and  that  the  opinion  necessary  to  put  it  in  operation 
could  not  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  the  local  Banks. 

What  is  the  relief  for  which  fl]  hearts  are  now  so  anxiously  throb- 
bing ?  It  is  to  put  the  Banks  again  in  motion ;  to  restore  exchanges 
and  revive  the  drooping  business  of  the  country.  And,  what  are  the 
obstacles  ?  They  are,  first,  the  foreign  debt,  and,  secondly,  a  want 
of  confidence.  U  the  banks  were  to  re-open  their  vaults,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  specie  would  be  immediately  exported  to  Europe  to 
discharge  our  foreign  debt.  Now,  if  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  established,  with  a  suitable  capital,  the  stock  of  that  Baik  itself 
would  form  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  remittance ;  and  an  amount  of 
it  equal  to  what  remains  of  the  foreign  debt  would  probably  be  remit- 
ted, retaining  at  home,  or  drawing  from  abroad  the  equivalent  in 
specie. 

A  great,  if  not  the  greatest  existing  evil  is  the  want  of  con^dence, 
not  merely  in  the  government,  but  in  distant  Banks,  and  between  the 
Banks  themselves.  There  is  no  ties  or  connexion  binding  them  to- 
gether, and  they  are  often  suspicious  of  each  other.  To  this,  want 
of  confidence  among  the  Banks  themselves,  is  to  be  ascribed  that  ex- 
traordinary derangement  in  the  exchanges  of  the  coun^.  How 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  paper  of  the  Banks 
of  Mississippi  cannot  now  be  exchanged  against  the  paper  of  the 
Banks  of  Louisiana,  without  a  discount  on  the  former  of  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  nor  that  of  the  Banks  of  Nashville,  without  a  discount  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  against  the  paper  of  the  Banks  of  the  adjoining 
State  of  Kentucky  ?  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  may  be  the  me- 
dium of  circulation,  whether  it  be  inconvertible  paper,  or  convertible 
p^>er  and  specie,  supposing  confidence  to  exist,  the  rates  of  ex- 
change in  both  cases  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same.  But,  in  times  like 
these,  no  Bank  will  allow  its  funds  to  accumulate,  by  the  operations 
of  exchange,  at  points  when  no  present  use  can  be  made  of  them. 
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Now,  if  a  Bank  o^  the  United  States  were  est^ablished,  with  a 
proper  capital,  and  it  were  made  the  sole  depository  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  its  notes  were  receivable  in  all  government  dues,  it 
might  commence  operations  forthwith,  with  a  small  amount  of  specie, 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  millions.  That  sum  would  probably  be 
drawn  from  the  community,  when  it  is  now  hoarded  and  dormant , 
or  if  it  were  taken  even  from  the  local  banks,  they  would  be  more 
than  compensated  in  the  security  which  they  would  enjoy,  by  the 
remittance  of  the  stock  of  the  new  Bank  to  Europe,  as  a  substitute 
for  their  specie. 

Such  a  new  Bank,  once  commencing  business,  would  form  a  rally- 
ing point ;  confidence  would  revive,  exchanges  be  agam  regulated, 
and  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country  be  restored^  And  tt 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  would  be  any  actual  augmentation 
of  the  bahking  capital  of  the  country,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  unsound  Banks,  which  can  never  resume 
specie  piyments,  would  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  new  Bank. 

An  auxiliary  resc^ution  might  be  adopted  with  salutary  efiect,  sim- 
flar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  1816,  offering  to  the  State  Banks, 
as  a  motive  to  resume  specie  payments,  that  their  paper  should  be 
received  for  the  public  dues  ;  or,  as  their  number  has  since  that  pe- 
riod greatly  increased,  to  make  the  motive  more  operative,  the  ofi^t 
might  be  confined  to  one  or  two  Banks  in  each  State  known  to  be 
trustworthy.  Let  them  and  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  commence 
specie  payments,  and  all  the  other  sound  batiks  would  be  constrained, 
by  the  united  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  law,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

If,  in  cclBtrasting  the  two  periods  of  1817  and  1837,  some  advan^ 
fages  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  existed  at  the  former 
epoch,  others  which  distinguish  the  present,  greatly  preponderate. 
At  the  first  there  were  none  except  the  existence  of  a  public  debt, 
lUid  a  smdler  number  of  banks.  But  then  an  exhausting  war  had 
wasted  our  means.  Now  we  have  infinitely  greater  wealth,  our  re- 
sources are  vastly  move  developed  and  increased,  our  population  near- 
ly doubled,  oar  knowledge  of  the  disease  much  better,  and,  what  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  a  remedy,  if  applied  now,  would  be  admin* 
istered  in  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disorder. 
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A  general  currency  of  sound  and  uniform  value  is  necessaiy  to  the 
well-being  of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  but  it  is  indisputable  to  the 
interior  States.  The  seaboard  States  have  each  of  them  BankS| 
whose  paper  freely  circulates  within  their  respective  limits,  and  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  their  business  and  commerce  at  their  capitals,  and 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  variations,  in  the  value  of  this 
paper,  in  passing  through  those  States,  from  one  commercial  metro- 
polis to  another,  are  not  ordinarily  very  great.  But  how  are  w&of 
the  interior  to  come  to  the  Atlantic  cities  to  purchase  our  supplies  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commodities,  without  a  general  medium  ?  The 
paper  of  our  own  Banks  will  not  be  received  but  at  an  enornious  dis- 
count. We  want  a  general  currency,  which  will  serve  at  home  and 
enable  us  to  carry  on  our  accustomed  trade  with  our  brethren  of  the 
Atlantic  States.    And  such  a  currency  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a  right  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf  of  all 
the  western  states ;  but  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  them,  I  am  entitled 
to  be  heard.  This  union  was  formed  to  secure  certain  general,  bat 
highly  important  objects,  of  whicb  the  common  defence,  commerce, 
and  of  a  uniform  currency  were  the  leading  ones.  To  the  interior 
States  none  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  currency.  Nowheva 
is  the  attachment  to  the  union  niore  ardent  than  in  those  States ;  but 
if  this  government  should  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  the  value  of 
the  union  will  become  impaired,  and  its  very  existence  in  process  of 
time  may  become  endangered.  I  do  believe,  that  between  a  sound 
general  currency,  and  the  preservation  of  itself,  in  full  vigor  and  per* 
foct  safety,  there  is  the  most  intimate  connection. 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  remedies  which  I  have  suggested  were  suc- 
cessful, at  a  former  period  of  our  history,  then  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  would  again  prove  efficacious ;  but  let  me  suppose 
that  they  should  not,  and  that  some  unknown  cause,  which  couUl 
not  t()en,  should  now,  thwart  their  operation,  we  should  have,  in  any 
event,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  had  endeavored  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  if  they  failed,  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  judgment  of  the  people.  They  are  heartily  tired  of 
visionary  schemes  and  wild  experiments.  They  wish  to  get  out  of 
Ihe  woods,  into  which  they  have  been  conducted  back  to  the  plaioi 
katen,  wide  road,  which  they  had  before  trod. 
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How,  and  when,  without  such  measures  as  I  have  suggested,  are 
the  State  Banks  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  They  never  can  re- 
sume without  concert;  and  concert  springs  from  confidence;  and 
confidence  from  knowledge.  But  what  knowledge  can  eight  hundred 
hanks,  scattered  over  our  own  vast  territory,  have  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  each  other  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  statements  of  it  he  periodi- 
cally published.  It  depends  at  last,  mainly  upon  the  solvency  of  the 
debtors  to  the  bank ;  and  how,  whenever  their  names  are  not  known, 
can  that  be  ascertained  ? 

Instead  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  these  prostrate  institutions,  and 
assisting  them  by  a  mild  and  parental  exercise  of  your  power,  in  a 
mode  sanctioned  and  approved  by  experience,  you  propose  to  aban- 
don them  and  the  country  to  their  fate.  You  propose  worse,  to  dis- 
credit their  paper,  to  distrust  them  even  as  special  depositories,  and  to. 
denounce  against  them  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  bankruptcy. 

How^  and  when  will  they  resume  specie  payments  ?  Never,  as  far 
as  my  information  extends,  have  exertion^  been  greater  than  those 
which  the  banks  have  generally  made  to  open  again  their  vaults. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  community  should  have  been  able  to  bear, 
with  so  much  composure  and  resignation,  the  prodigious  curtail- 
ments which  have  been  made.  Confidence  re-established,  the  for- 
eign debt  extinguished,  and  a  national  institution  created,  most  of 
them  could  quickly  resume  specie  payments,  some  of  them,  urged  by 
a  high  sense  of  probity,  and  smartling  under  severe  reproaches,  will 
no  doubt  make  the  experiment  of  resuming  and  continuing  specie 
payments.  They  may  even  go  on  a  while ;  but  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  State  Banks  generally,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
Naticmal  Bank,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  be  again  seized 
with  a  paralysis.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  the  preserva-. 
tion  of  the  existence  of  the  State  Banks  themselves,  depends  upon 
the  institution  of  a  National  Bank.  It  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the 
union  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  States  in  our  political  system.  Without 
it,  no  huBian  being  can  foresee  when  we  shall  emerge  ftom  the  diffi- 
culties which  surround  us.  It  has  been  my  fortune  several  times  to 
see  the  country  involved  in  great  danger ;  but  never  before  h!ive  I 
beheld  it  encompassed  with  any  more  menacing  and  portentous. 

Entertaining  the  views  which  I  have  presented,  it  may  be  asked, 
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why  I  do  not  at  once  propose  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bdnk« 
1  have  already  adverted  to  the  cause,  constituted  as  Congress  now  is, 
I  know  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  defeated  ;  and  that  it  would 
be,  therefore,  useless  to  make  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  force  upon  the 
Senate,  or  upon  the  country,  against  its  will,  if  I  could,  my  opinion, 
however  sincerely  or  strongly  entertained.  If  a  National  Bank  be 
established,  its  stability  and  its  utility  will  depend  upon  the  general 
conviction  which  is  full  of  its  necessity.  And  until  such  s  conviction 
is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people,  and  clearly  manifested  by  them, 
it  would  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  even  to  propose  a  Bank. 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives)  I  think 
now  as  I  thoi|ght  in  1834, 1  do  not  believe  that  any  practicable  con- 
nection of  State  Banks  can  supply  a  general  currency,  be  a  safe  de- 
pository of  the  public  moneys,  or  act  efficiently  as  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  general  Government.  I  was  not  then  opposed  to  the  State  Banks 
in  their  proper  sphere.  I  thought  that  they  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  form  exclusively  a  Banking  System  for  the  country,  although  they 
were  essential  parts  of  a  general  system. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator,  considered  as  a  measure  to  bring 
about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  so  much  desired,  I  think 
must  fail.  The  motive  which  it  holds  out  6f  the  receivability  in  all 
payments  to  the  government  of  the  paper  of  such  banks  as  may  re- 
sume at  a  given  day,  coupled  with  the  conditions  proposed,  is  wholly 
inadequate.  It  is  an  offer  to  eight  hundred  banks  ;  and  the  revenue, 
payment  of  which  in  their  notes  is  held  out  as  the  inducement, 
amounts  to  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions.  To  entitle  them 
to  the  inconsiderable  extension  of  their  circulation  which  would  result 
from  the  credit  given  by  government  to  the  paper  of  all  of  them,  they 
are  required  to  submit  to  a  suppression  of  all  notes  below  five  dollars, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  all  below  twenty.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  their  circulation,  produced  by  making  it  receivable  by  govern- 
ment, would  be  much  less  than  the  contraction  which  would  arise 
from  the  suppression  of  the  prohibited  notes.  Besides,  if  the  quality 
proposed  again  to  be  attached  to  the  notes  of  these  local  banks  was 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  suspension,  how  can  it  be  efficacious  enough 
to  stimulate  a  resumption  of  specie  payments .' 

I  shall^  nevertheless,  if  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  between  the  prcH 
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ject  of  the  administration  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Tote  for  the  latter,  because  it  is  harmless,  if  it  effects  no 
good,  and  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  State  Banks ;  whilst  the 
other  is  fraught  with  mischiefe,  as  I  believe,  and  tends,  if  it  be  not 
designed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  those  institutions.  But,  prefer- 
ing  to  either,  the  postponement  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  shall  in  the  first  instance,  vote  for  that. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  public  affairs.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
can  perceive  no  remedy,  but  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.  Whenever  they  shall  impress  upon  Congress  a  convic- 
tion of  that  which  they  wish  applied,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  not 
before.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  go  home,  and  mix  with  and  consult 
our  constituents.  And  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  let  us  carry  with  ui 
the  burning  reproach,  that  our  measures  here  display  a  selfish  solici- 
tude for  the  government  itself,  but  a  cold  and  heartless  insensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  a  bleeding  people. 

[The  bin  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20 ;  but,  on  reaching  the  House 
it  was,  alter  a  vehement  stm&le,  laid  tipoH  tiie  table  for  the  senon,  by  a  vote  of 
ID  to  107.] 
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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States,  FEBRaART  19, 1838. 


[The  Sub-Treasury  or  Independent  Treasury  scheme  of  Finance,  defeated  at  the 
Extra  Session  of  1837,  was  again  strongly  recommended  by  President  Vah  Buaxir, 
on  the  re-assembling  of  Congress  in  regular  session,  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
a  bill  to  establish  it  again  reported  to  the  Senate,  by  Hon.  Silas  Wrioht,  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  Mr.  Clat  addressed 
the  Senate  as  follows :] 

I  HAVE  seen  some  public  service,  passed  through  many  troubled 
times,  and  often  addressed  public  assemblies,  in  this  capitol  and  else- 
where ;  but  never  before  have  I  risen  in  a  deliberative  body,  under 
more  oppressed  feelings,  or  with  a  deeper  sense  of  awful  responsibil- 
ity. Never  before  have  I  risen  to  express  my  <^mons  upon  any 
public  measure  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  so  perilous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  I  solemnly  believe  the  bill  under  consideration  will 
be.  If  you  knew,  sir,  what  sleepless^  hours  reflection  upon  it  has 
cost  me ;  if  you  knew  with  what  fervor  and  sincerity  I  have  implored 
Divine  assistance  to  strengthen  and  sustain  me  in  my  opposition  to  it, 
I  should  have  credit  with  you,  at  least,  for  the  sincerity  of  my  convic- 
tions, if  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  your  concurrence  as 
to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  measure.  And  I  have  thanked  my 
€k>d  that  he  has  prolonged  my  life  until  the  present  time,  to  enable 
me  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of  my  country,  against  a  project  far 
transcending,  in  pernicious  tendency,  any  that  I  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  consider.  I  thank  him  for  the  health  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
I  thank  him  for  the  soft  and  sweet  repose  which  I  experienced  last 
night ;  I  thank  him  for  the  bright  and  <rlorious  sun  which  shines  xipon 
us  this  day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to  go  at  laige  into 
a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  most  dis- 
astrous state  of  public  aflairs.     That  duty  was  performed  by  others, 
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Add  myself,  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress.  It  was  then  clearly 
shown  that  it  sprung  from  the  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  noeasures 
of  executive  administration.  I  now  will  content  myself  with  saying 
that,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson,  not  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  was  made  President  of  the  United  State's ;  that  the 
country  then  was  eminently  prosperous;  that  its  currency  was  as 
sound  and  safe  as  any  that  a  people  were  ever  blessed  with ;  that, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  this  whole  Union,  it  possessed  a  uni- 
form value  ;  and  that  exchanges  were  conducted  with  such  regularity 
and  perfection,  that  funds  could  be  transmitted  from  one  ei^remity 
of  the  Union  to  the  other,  with  the  least  possible  risk  or  loss.  Ib 
this  encouraging  condition  of  the  business  of  the  country,  it  remained 
for  several  years,  until  after  the  war,  wantonly  waged  against  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  completely  successful,  by  the 
overthrow  of  that  inraluable  institution.  What  our  present  situation 
is,  it  is  as  needless  to  describe  as  it  is  painful  to  contemi^ate.  First 
felt  in  our  great  commercial  marts,  distresaand  embarrassoient  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  now  pervade  almost  the  entire  Union. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practi- 
cal writers  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult,  that  '^  dl  conyulsions 
in  the  circulation  and  conunerce  of  every  country  must  originate  ui 
the  operation  of  the  government,  or  in  the  mistaken  views  and  erro- 
neous measures  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  influencing  credit 
and  circulation ;  for  they  are  not  otherwise  susceptible  of  conrulsioni 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  find  their  own  level,  and  flow 
nearly  in  one  uniform  stream*" 

Tes,  Mr.  President,  we  all  have  irat  too  melanchoUy  a  conscioua- 
ness  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country.  We  all  too  well  know 
that  our  noble  and  gallant  ship  lies  helpless  and  immovable  upon 
breakers,  dismasted,  Uie  surge  beating  over  her  venerable  sides,  and 
the  crew  threatened  with  instantaneous  destruction.  How  came  she 
there  ?  Who  was  the  pilot  at  the  helm  when  she  was  stranded  ? 
The  party  m  power  !  The  pilot  was  aided  by  all  the  science  and  skilly 
by  all  the  charts  and  instruments  of  such  distinguished  navigators  as 
Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefierson,  Madison  and  Monroe ;  and  yet 
he  did  not,  or  could  not,  save  the  public  vessel.  She  was  placed  in 
her  present  miserable  condition  by  his  bungling  navigation,  or  by  his 
want  of  skill  an^  judgment.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape  iGrom 
«ne  or  the  other  horn  of  that  dilemma.  I  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
choose  between  them. 
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I  shall  endeavour,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  address  I  am 
about  making,  to  establish  certain  propositions,  which  I  believe  to  be 
incontestible ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  will  state  them 
severally  to  the  Senate.     I  shall  contend — 

1st.  That  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and  fixed  design  of  the  late 
administration  to  establish  a  government  bank — a  treasury  bank — ^to 
be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  executive  department. 

2d.  That  with  the  view,  and' to  that  end,  it  was  its  aim  and  inten- 
tion to  overthrow  the  whole  banking  system,  as  existing  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  administration  came  into  power,  beginning  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ending  with  the  State  Banks. 

3d.  That  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  considerations  (^poli- 
cy, to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  that,  after  its  overthrow 
was  acoomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  md  has  since  been  continued, 
against  the  State  Banks. 

4.  That  the  present  administration,  by  its  acknowledgements, 
emanating  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has  succeeded 
to  the  principles,  plans  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administration, 
and  stands  solenmly  pledged  to  complete  aikl  perfect  them. 

And,  5th.  That  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute 
the  pledge,  by  establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  Banks,  a  government  Bank,  to  be  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  the  treasury  department,  acting  under  the 
commands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  solemnly  believe  the  truth  of  every  one  of  these  five 
propositions.  In  the  support  of  them  I  shall  not  rely  upon  any  gratu- 
itous surmises  or  vague  conjectures,  but  upon  proofe,  dear,  positive, 
undeniable,  and  denK>n8trative.  To  establish  the  first  four  I  shall 
adduce  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  authenticity,  or  facts  admitted 
or  undeniable,  and  fair  reasoning  founds  on  th^n.  And  as  to  the 
last,  die  measure  under  consideration,  I  think  the  teirtimony  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic,  on  which  I  depend,  stamps,  beyond  all  doubt,  its  true 
character  as  a  government  bank,  and  ought  to  carry  to  the  mind  of 
th^  Senate  the  conviction  which  I  entertain,  and  in  which  I  feel  per- 
fectly confident  the  whole  country  will  share. 
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1.  My  first  proposition  is,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and 
fixed  design  of  the  late  administration  to  establish  a  government 
Imsoky  a  treasury  bank,  to  be  administered  and  /M>ntrolled  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  To  establish  its  truth,  the  first  proof  which  I 
oflfer  is  the  following  extract  from  President  Jackson's  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1829 : 

"  The  Churur  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expixf  in  1886,  and  its  ttookhokl- 
ere  will  most  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  pnyileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
evils  resulting  from  pfecipitanoy,  in  a  measure  involving  fuch  important  principles, 
and  soch  deep  pecumary  interests,  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, too  soon  present  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 
Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,  are  weU 
^vattoned  by  a  large  portion  qfourfeuow-^ntizens  ;  and  it  must  be  admiittd  by  dl,  that 
It  has  failea  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government,  Itubmit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legUlature,  whether  a  na- 
tional one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  it$  revenues^  might  not  be 
devised  which  would  avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
all  the  advantages  to  the  governmeiit  and  the  country  that  weie'ezpeciad  to  resalt 
from  the  present  Bank." 

This  was  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  implacable  war  against 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  afterwards  waged  with 
so  much  ferocity.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  bugle  to  collect 
together  the  dispersed  and  scattered  forces,  and  prepare  for  battle. 
The  country  saw  with  surprise  the  statement  that  *'  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  question- 
ed &y  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,"  when,  in  truth  and  in 
fitct,  it  was  well  known,  that  but  few  then  doubted  the  constitution- 
ality, and  none  the  expediency  of  it.  And  the  assertion  excited  much 
greater  surprise  that  <^  it  must  be  ttdmitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in 
the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency."  In  this 
message,  too,  while  a  doubt  is  intimated  as  to  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution.  President  Jackson  clearly  first  discloses  his  object  to  es- 
tablish a  national  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and 
it$  reverwei*  His  language  is  perfectly  plain  and  unequivocal.  Such 
a  bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues, 
would  secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  government  and  the  country, 
he  tells  us,  that  were  expected  to  result  firom  the  present  bank. 

In  his  annual  message  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  late  President  says : 

"  The  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  inquiry,  whether  it  will  be 
proper  to  recnarter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  requires  that  I  should  again  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject.    Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen  in  any  de- 
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gree  the  dangers  which  many  of  our  citizens  apprehended  ffom  that  institution,  as 
at  jpreunt  organised.  In  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  compromise  which  distin- 
guishes our  country  and  its  institutions,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  not 
pMtibU  to  tecurt  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bamk  throu^  the  agency  qf^ 
Bank  of  Hu  United  States,  so  modifiefi  in  its  principles  as  to  obviate  constitutional 
aad  other  objections. 

**  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary  officers,  as 
a  branch  of  the  Treaswy  department,  based  on  the  public  and  individual  deposites, 
without  power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property,  which  shall  remit  the  funds  ol 
the  government ;  and  the  expense  of  which  ma^  be  paid,  if  thought  advisable,  by 
allowing  its  offieers  to  sell  bias  of  exchange  to  pnvaCe  mdividuals  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium. Not  being  a  corporate  body,  having  no  stockholders,  debtors,  and  property, 
and  bat  (em  officers,  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitunonal  objections 
which  are  urged  against  the  present  bank ;  and  having  no  means  to  operate  on  the 
hopes,  fears,  or  interests  of  large  masses  of  the  community,  it  would  be  shorn  of  the 
influence  which  makes  that  bank  formidable." 

Id  this  message,  President  Jackson,  after  again  adverting  to  the 
imaginary  dangers  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  recurs  to  his  fa- 
vorite project,  and  inquires  "  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure  the 
advantages  afibrded  hy  the  present  bank  through  ^e  agency  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its  principles  and  structure 
as  to  obviate  constitutions^  and  other  objections."  And  to  dispel  all 
doubts  of  the  timid,  and  to  confirm  the  wavering,  he  declares  that  it 
is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary 
officers,  as  a  branch  of  the  treasury  department.  As  a  branch  of  the 
treasury  department!  The  very  scheme  now  under  consideration. 
And,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  anomalous  institution,  he 
suggests  that  the  officers  of  the  treasury  department  may  turn  bank- 
ers and  brokers,  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individuals  at  a 
moderate  premium ! 

In  his  ftnnual  message  of  the  year  1S31  upon  this  suFJect,  he  was 
brief  and  somewhat  covered  in  his  expressions.  But  the  fixed  pur- 
pose which  he  entertained  is  sufficiently  disclosed  to  the  attentive 
reader.     He  announces  that, 

•*  Entertaining  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  mv  former  message, 
to  disclose  them,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  people  should 
be  seasonably  directed  to  that  important  subject,  and  that  it  might  be  considered,, 
and  finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  subserve  the  public  interests." 

What  were  the  opinions  '  heretofore'  expressed  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  that  is  to  say,  an 
organization  with  cmy  independent  corporate  government ;  and  in  fa- 
vor of  a  national  bank,  which  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  sub* 
ject  to  exclusive  executive  control. 
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At  the  session  of  1831-?2,  the  question  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  came  up ;  and  although  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  country  had  been  repeatedly  and  deliberately  before  invited 
to  the  consideration  of  it  by  President  Jackson  himself,  the  agitation 
of  it  was  now  declared  by' him  and  his  partisans  to  be  precipitate 
and  premature.  Nevertheless,  the  country  and  Congress,  conscious 
of  the  value  of  a  safe  and  sound  uniform  currency,  conscious  that 
such  a  currency  had  been  eminently  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  unmoved  by  all  the  outcry  raised  against  that  ad- 
mirable institution,  the  recharter  commanded  large  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Fatally  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  the 
stern,  self-will  of  General  Jackson  prompted  him  to  risk  every  thing 
upon  its  overthrow.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1832,  the  bill  was  return- 
ed with  his  veto :  from  which  the  following  extract  is  submitted  to 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Senate  : 


"  A  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  conrenient  for  the  government 
and  useful  to  the  people. ,  Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impre^d  with  the 
belief  that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  posseased  by  the  existing  bank  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  danger- 
O08  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early  period  of  my  adminis- 
tration, to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability  of  organizing  and  insti- 
tution combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  these  objections.  I  sincerely  re- 
gret that,  in  the  act  before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  those  modifications  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  which  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  compatible  with  jus- 
tice, with  sound  policy,  or  with  the  constitution  ol  our  country." 

"  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  be 
required  by  government,  might  be  so  oi^anized  as  not  to  infringe  ujpon  our  own  de- 
legated powers,  or  the  reserved  rights  ofthe  States,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had 
the  executive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  ofstwh  an  institution,  the  duty 
would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  call,  it  is  obviously 
proper  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent  features  in  the 
act  presented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
sound  policy.** 

President  Jackson  admits  in  the  citation  which  has  just  been  made, 
that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  for 
the  government ;  and  reminds  Congress  that  he  had,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  administration,  called  its  attention  to  the  practicability  of 
so  organizing  such  an  institution  as  to  secure  all  its  advantages  with- 
out (he  defects  of  the  existing  bank.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  he 
alludes  to  his  previous  recommendations  of  a  government — a  treasury 
bank.  In  the  same  message  he  tells  Congress  that  if  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an  institution,  the  duty 
would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  had 
not  only  settled  in  his  mind  the  general  principle,  but  had  adjusted 
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the  details  of  a  goyernment  biak  to  be  subjected  to  executire  con- 
trol ;  and  Congress  is  even  chided  for  not  calling  npon  him  to  present 
them.  The  bill  now  under  consideration,  beyond  all  controversy,  is 
the  very  project  which  h  e  had  in  view,  and  is  to  consummate  the 
work  which  he  began.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  you  must  now 
concur  with  me  in  considering  the  first  proposition  as  fully  maintained. 
I  pass  to  the  second  and  third,  which,  on  account  of  their  intimate 
connection,  I  will  consider  together. 

2.  That,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  government  bank,  it  was 
the  settled  aim  and  intention  of  the  late  administration  to  overthrow 
the  whole  banking  system  of  the  United  States  when  that  adminis* 
tration  came  into  power,  beginning  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  ending  with  the  State  Banks. 

3.  That  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  consideratious  of  policy, 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  but  that,  after  its  overthrow  was 
accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since  continued,  against 
the  State  Banks. 

We  are  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  President  Jackson 
for  desiring  to  subvert  the  established  monetary  and  financial  system 
which  he  found  in  operation  ;  and  yet  some  examination  into  those 
which  probably  influenced  his  mind  is  not  without  utility.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  his  peculiar  constitution  and  character.  His  egotism 
and  vanity  prompted  him  to  subject  everything  to  his  will;  to 
change,  to  remould,  and  retouch  everything.  Hence  the  proscription 
which  characterized  his  administration,  the  universal  expulsion  firom 
office,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  all  who  were  not  devoted  to  him,  and 
the  attempt  to  render  the  executive  department  of  government,  to 
use  a  favorite  exjMression  of  his  own,  a  complete  ^^  unit.''  Hence  his 
seizure  of  the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  desire  to  unite  the  purse  with  the  sword.  Hence  his  attack  upon 
all  the  systems  of  policy  which  he  found  in  practical  operation — on 
that  of  internal  improvements,  and  on  that  of  the  protection  of  nation- 
al industry.  He  was  animated  by  the  same  sort  of  ambition  which 
induced  the  master-mind  of  the  age.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  impress 
his  name  upon  every  thing  in  France.  When  I  was  in  Paris,  the 
sculptors  were  busily  engaged  chisseling  out  the  famous  N.,  so  odious 
to  the  Bourbon  line,  which  had  been  conspicuously  carved  in  the 
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palace  of  the  TuiUeries,  and  od  other  public  edifices  and  monuments 
in  the  prond  capital  of  France.-  When,  Mr.  President,  shall  we  see 
effaced,  all  traces  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson  ?  Society  has  been  uprooted,  virtue  punished,  vice 
rewarded,  and  talents  and  intellectual  endowments  despised ;  brutal- 
ity, vulgarism,  and  loco-fbcoism,  upheld,  cherished,  and  countenanced. 
A^es  will  roll  around  before  the  moral  and  political  ravages  which 
have  been  committed,  will  I  fear,  cease  to  be  discernable.  General 
Jackson's  ambition  was  to  make  his  administration  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  government,  and  he  has  accomplished  that  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  an  era  to  be  shunned 
as  sad  and  lamentable,  and  not  followed  and  imitated  as  supplying 
sound  maxims  and  principles  of  administration. 

I  have  heard  his  hostility  to  Banks  ascribed  to  some  collision  which 
he  had  with  one  of  them,  during  the  late  war,  at  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  may  have  had  some  influence  upon 
his  mind.  The  immediate  cause,  more  probably,  was  the  reilisal  of 
that  perverse  and  unaccommodating  gentleman,  Nick  Biddle,  to  turn 
out  of  the  oflBce  of  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of  his  excellency  Isaac 
Hill,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  that  giant-like  person,  Jeremiah  Mason 
— giant  in  body,  and  giant  in  mind.  War  and  strife,  endless  war  and 
strife,  personal  or  national,  foreign  or  domestic,  were  the  aliment  of 
the  late  President's  existence.  War  against  the  Bank,  war  against 
France,  and  strife  and  contention  with  a  countless  number  of  individ- 
uals. The  wars  with  Black  Hawk  and  the  Seminoles  were  scarcely 
a  luncheon  for  his  voracious  appetite.  And  he  made  his  exit  from 
public  fife,  denouncing  war  and  vengeance  against  Mexico  and  the 
SUte  Banks. 

My  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  man  commenced  in  this 
city,  in  the  fell  of  1815  or  1816.  It  was  short,  but  highly  respectful, 
and  mutually  cordial.  I  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  and  successful 
general,  who,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  New  Orleans,  had  honorably 
closed  the  second  war  of  our  independence,  and  I  paid  him  the  hom- 
age due  to  that  eminent  service.  A  few  years  after,  it  became  my 
painful  duty  to  animadvert,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  independence  which  belongs  to  the  Representative  character,  upon 
some  of  his  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  which  I 
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thought  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  the  law  of  nation*. 
A  non-intercourse  between  us  ensued,  which  continued  until  the  fall 
of  1824,  when,  he  being  a  member  of  the  Senate,  an  accommo^jEttion 
between  us  was  sought  to  be  brought  about  by  the  principal  part  of 
the  delegation  from  his  own  State.  For  that  purpose,  we  were  in- 
vited to  dine  with  them  at  Claxton's  boarding  house,  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  my  venerable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White)  and  his 
colleague  on  the  Spanish  commission,  were  both  present.  1  retired 
early  from  dinner,  and  was  followed  to  the  door  by  General  Jackson 
and  the  present  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
They  pressed  me  earnestly  to  take  a  seat  with  them  in  their  carriage. 
My  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Charles,  was  standing  at  the  door 
waiting  for  me,  with  my  own.  I  yielded  to  their  urgent  politeness, 
directed  Charles  to  follow  with  my  carriage,  and  they  set  me  down 
at  my  own  door.  We  afterwards  frequently  met,  with  mutual  re- 
spect and  cordiality  ;  dined  several  times  together,  and  reciprocated 
the  hospipality  of  our  respective  quarters.  This  friendly  intercourse 
continued  until  the  election,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
l^resident  of  the  United  States  came  on  in  February,  1825.  1  gave 
the  vote  which,  in  the  contingency  that  happened,  I  told  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Crittenden,)  who  sits  before  me,  prior  to  my  departure 
from  Kentucky,  in  November,  1824,  and  told  others,  that  I  should 
give.  All  intercourse  ceased  between  General  Jacksob  and  myself. 
We  have  never  since,  except  once  accidentally,  exchanged  saluta- 
tions, nor  met,  except  on  oceasions  when  we  were  performing  the 
last  offices  towards  deceased  members  of  Congress,  or  other  officers  of 
government.  Immediately  after  my  vote,  a  rancorous  war  was  com- 
menced against  me,  and  all  the  barking  dogs  let  loose  upon  me.  I 
shall  not  trace  it  during  its  ten  years'  bitter  continuance.  But  1  thank 
my  God  that  I  stand  here,  firm  and  erect,  unbent,  unbrc^en,  unsub- 
dued, unawed,  and  ready  to  denounce  the  mischievous  measures  of 
this  administration,  and  ready  to  denounce  this  its  legitimate  ofipring, 
the  most  pernicious  of  them  all. 

His  administration  consisted  of  a  succession  of  astounding  mea- 
sures, which  fell  on  the  public  ear  like  repeated  bursts  of  loud  and 
appalling  thunder.  Before  the  reverberations  of  one  peal  had  ceasedy 
another  and  another  came,  louder  and  louder,  and  more  terrifying. 
Or  rather,  it  was  like  a  volcanic  mountain,  emitting  frightful  erup- 
tions of  burning  lava.     Before  one  was  cold  and  crusted,  before  the 
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voice  of  the  inhabitants  of  buried  villages  and  cities  were  hushed  in 
eternal  silence,  another,  more  desolating,  was  vomited  forth,  extend- 
ing wider  and  wider  the  circle  of  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  unnecessary  digression.  The  personal 
character  of  such  a  chief  as  I  have  been  describing,  his  passions,  his 
propensities,  the  character  of  his  mind,  should  be  all  thoroughly 
studied,  to  comprehend  clearly  his  measures,  and  his  administration. 
But  I  will  now  proceed  to  more  direct  and  strict  proofs  of  my  second 
and  third  propositions.  That  he  was  resolved  to  break  down  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  is  proven  by  the  same  citations  from  his 
messages  which  I  have  made,  to  exhibit  his  purpose  to  establish  a 
treasury  bank,  is  proven  by  his  veto  message,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
did  destroy  it.  The  war  against  all  other  banks  was  not  originally 
announced,  because  he  wished  the  State  Banks  to  be  auxiliaries  in 
overthrowing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  because  such  an 
annunciation  would  have  been  too  rash  and  shocking  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  even  his  tremendous  influence.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  in  the  work  with  caution,  and  to  begin  with 
that  institution  against  which  could  be  embodied  the  greatest  amount 
of  prejudice.  The  refusal  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  followed  by  a  determination  to  remove  firom  its  custody  the 
public  money  of  the  United  States.  That  determination  was  first 
whispered  in  this  place,  denied,  again  intimated,  and  finally,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  executed.  The  agitation  of  the  American  public  which 
ensued,  the  warm  and  animated  discussions  in  the  country  and  in 
Congress,  to  which  that  unconstitutional  measure  gave  rise,  are  all 
fresh  in  our  recollection.  It  was  necessary  to  quiet  the  public  mind, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  what  had  been  done,  before  President 
Jackson  seriously  entered  upon  his  new  career  of  hostility  to  the 
State  Banks.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in 
1834,  he  imagined  a  sufficient  calm  had  been  produced,  and,  in  his 
annual  message  of  that  year,  the  war  upon  the  State  Banks  was 
opened.     In  that  message  he  says : 

**  It  aeems  dae  to  the  safety  oi  the  public  funds  remaining  in  that  bank,  and  to 
the  honor  of  the  American  people,  that  meaaurea  be  taken  to  separate  the  govern- 
ment entirely  from  an  institution  so  mischievous  to  the  public  proi|>erity,  and  so 
re^rdlesB  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  Bv  transferring  the  public  depoeites,  by 
ajppointing  other  pension  agents,  as  far  as  it  had  the  power,  by  ordering  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  receipt  of  bank  checks  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  after  the  first 
day  of  Jannary  next,  the  executive  has  exerted  all  its  lawlul  authority  to  sever  the 
connexion  between  toe  government  and  this  faithless  corporation.'* 
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In  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  germ  is  contained  of 
that  separation  and  divorce  of  the  government  from  banks,  which  has 
recently  made  such  a  conspicuous  figure.  It  relates,  it  is  true,  to  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  speaks  of  separatiag  and  sev- 
ering the  connexion  between  the  government  and  that  institution. 
But  the  idea,  once  developed,  was  easily  susceptible  of  application  to 
all  banking  institutions.  In  the  message  of  the  succeeding  year,  his 
meditated  attack  upon  the  State  Banks  is  more  distinctly  disclosed. 
Speaking  of  a  sound  currency,  he  says : 

"  In  consideriog  the  means  of  obtaining  so  important  an  end,  |.that  ia,  a  aonnd 
currency.]  we  must  set  aside  all  calculations  of  temporary  convemence.  and  be  in- 
fluenced by  those  only  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  true  character  ana  permanent 
interests  of  the  Republic.  We  must  repur  to  the  first  principles,  and  see  what  it  is 
that  has  prevented  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  of  cur- 
rency from  satisfying  the  public  expectation,  and  realising  results  corresponding  to 
those  which  have  attended  the  action  of  our  system  when  truly  consistent  with  the 
great  principle  of  e()uality  upon  which  it  rests,  and  with  that  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  mutual  concession  and  generous  patriotism  which  was  originally,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  be,  the  vital  element  of  our  Union. 

"  On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  our  want  of 
success  to  the  undue  countenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
All  the  serious  dangers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered  may  be  traced  to  me 
resort  to  implied  powers,  and  the  use  of  coiporations  clothed  with  privileges,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  advance  the  interests  ol  the  few  at  the  ejcpense  of  the  many. 
We  have  felt  but  one  class  of  thobe  dangers,  exhibited  in  the  contest  waged  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  against  the  government  for  the  last  four  years.  Happily, 
they  have  been  obviated  for  the  present  by  the  indignant  resistance  of  the  peo{4e; 
but  we  should  recollect  that  the  principle  wnence  they  sprang  is  an  ever-active  one, 
which  will  not  fail  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the  same  and  in  other  forms,  to  long  as 
there  is  a  hope  of  success,  founded  either  on  the  inattention  of  the  people,  or  the 
treachery  of  their  representatives  to  the  subtle  progress  of  its  influence."  •  «  « 
"  We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the  country,  we 
cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  si^irit  of  monopoly,  and  practically  prove, 
in  respect  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  other  miportant  interests,  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  it  as  that  wnich  has  been  heretofore  practised.** 
•  •  ♦  ♦  "  It  has  been  seen  that  without  the  agency  of  a  great  moneyed  monop- 
oly the  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  conveniently  and  safely  applied  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  expenditure.  It  is  also  ascertained  that,  mstead  of  being  neces- 
sarily made  to  promote  the  evils  of  aji  unchecked  paper  system^  the  management  of 
the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform  which  the  legislature  of  several  of 
the  States  have  already  conunenced  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small  biUs ;  and 
which  has  only  to  be  fostered  by  proper  regulations  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  secure 
a  practical  return,  to  the  extent  required  for  the  security  of  the  currency,  to  the  con- 
stitutional medium.** 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  approach  to  the  State  Banks  is  slow,  cautious,  and  insidious.  He 
reminds  Congress  and  the  country  that  all  calculations  of  temporary 
convenience  must  he  set  aside ;  that  we  must  recur  to  first  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  has  prevented  legislation 
of  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  suhject  of  the  currency  from  satis- 
fying public  expectation.     He  declares  his  conviction  that  the  want 
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ot  success  has  proceeded  from  undue  countenance  M^bich  has  been 
afibrded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  All  the  serious  dangers  which 
GUI  system  has  yet  encounterd,  may  be  traced  tp  the  resort  to  implied 
powers,  and  to  the  use  of  corporations.  We  have  felt,  he  says,  but 
one  class  of  those  dangers  in  the  contest  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  clearly  intimates  that  the  other  class  is  the  State 
Banks.  We  are  now  to  see,  he  proceeds,  whether,  in  the  present 
favorable  condition  of  the  country,  we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand 
against  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Reverting  to  his  &vorite  scheme  of 
a  government  bank,  he  says  it  is  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being 
made  necessary  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system, 
the  management  of  the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform 
which  he  is  desirous  to  introduce.  The  designs  of  President  Jackson 
against  the  State  Banks  are  more  fully  developed  and  enlarged  upon 
in  his  annual  message  of  1836,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
following  passages: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  intimately  aflMciated  with 
the  preceding  one — the  currency  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  apparent,  from  the  whole  context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  the  tiroes  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  estiU^ 
lish  a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals.  Thes*,  from  their  peculiar  proper- 
ties, which  rendered  them  the  standard  of  value  in  all  other  countries,  were  adoi)ted 
in  this,  as  well  to  establish  its  commercial  standard,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries, 
by  a  permanent  rule,  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  a  mutable  medium  of  exchange,  such 
as  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  some  States  as 
a  tender  for  debts,  or  the  still  more  pernicious  expedient  of  a  paper  currency. 

**  Variableness  must  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  a  currency  of  which  the  precious 
metals  are  not  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  without 
regard  to  the  principles  that  regulate  the  value  of  those  metals  as  a  standard  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  world.  With  us,  bank  issues  constitute  such  a  currency,  and 
must  ever  do  so,  until  they  are  made  dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver^  as  a  circulating  medium,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  neceteary,  not 
only  m  this,  but  in  air  other  commercial  countries,  where  those  proportions  are 
MOt  infused  into  the  circulation,  and  do  not  control  it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  must 
vary  according  to  the  tide  of  bank  issues,  and  the  value  and  stability  of  property 
roust  stand  exposed  to  all  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  admbistration  of  msti- 
tutions  that  are  constantly  liable  to  the  temptation  of  an  interest  distinct  from  that 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are  established." 

'*  Bat,  although  varioiw  dangers  to  our  republican  institutions  have  been  obviated 
by  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  extort  from  the  government  a  renewal  of  it9  charter, 
it  is  obvious  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  except  a  salutary  change  of  public 
opinion,  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound  ourrencr  provided  for  m  the 
constitution.  In  the  acts  of  several  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small 
notes,  and  the  auxiliary  enactments  of  Ck>ngrfsB  at  their  last  session,  forbidding  their 
reception  or  pavment  on  public  account,  the  true  policy  of  the  country  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  a  larger  portion  of  the  precious  metals  infused  into  our  circulating  me- 
dium. These  measures  will  probably  be  followed  up  in  due  time  by  the  enaotmeat 
of  State  laws,  banii^ing  from  circulation  bank  notes  of  still  higher  denominations : 
and  the  ofajjeet  may  be  materially  promoted  by  further  acts  of  Congress,  foibiddiiig 
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the  eroplojonent.  as  fiscal  agents,  of  such  banks  as  issue  notes  of  low  donominattoM 
and  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver." 

**  The  effects  of  an  extention  of  bank  crtdiit  and  over-issues  of  bank  paper,  have 
been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  From  the  returns  made  by 
the  various  registers  and  receivers  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  receipts  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  increasing  to  an  unpre* 
cedented  amount.  In  effect,  however,  these  receipts  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
credits  in  banks.  The  banks  lent  out  their  notes  to  speculators ;  they  were  paid  to 
receivers,  and  inmiediately  returned  to  the  banks,  to  be  lent  out  again  and  again* 
being  mere  instruments  to  transfer  to  speculators  the  most  valuable  public  land,  and 
pay  the  government  by  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks.  Those  credits  on  the 
Dooks  of  some  of  the  western  banks,  usually  called  deposites,  were  already  greatlv 
beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment,  and  were  rapidly  increasing,  indeed, 
each  speculation  furnished  means  lor  another ;  for  no  sooner  had  one  individual  or 
companv  paid  in  the  notes,  than  they  were  lent  to  another  for  a  like  purpose ;  and 
die  banks  were  extending  their  business  and  their  issues  so  largely  as  to  alarm  con* 
nderate  men.  and  render  it  doubtful  whether  thtu  hank  creditt,& permitted  to  accw- 
fnuiate,  wouM  ultimatdy  be  of  the  leatt  value  to  the  govemment.  The  spirit  of  expan- 
mon  and  speculation  was  not  confined  to  the  deoosite  banks,  but  pervaded  thd  wfaoie 
multitude  of  banks  throughout  the  Union,  and  was  giving  rise  to  new  idstitutions 
to  aggravate  the  evil. 

**  The  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  generally,  required 
that  these  operations  should  be  checked :  and  it  became  the  duty  of  every  branch  of 
the  general  and  State  govenmienta  to  adopt  all  legitimate  and  proper  means  to  pro- 
duce that  salutary  effect.  Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed  the  issuing  of  the 
order,  which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requinng  pay- 
ment of  the  public  lands  sold  to  be  made  in  specie,  with  an  exception  until  the  u^ 
teenth  of  fhe  present  month  in  favor  of  actual  settlers.  This  measure  has  produced 
many  salutary  consequences.  It  checked  the  career  of  the  western  banks,  and  gave 
them  additional  strength  in  anticipation  of  the  pressure  which  has  since  pervaded 
our  eastern  as  well  as  the  European  conmiercial  cities.  By  preventing  the  expan- 
sion of  the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  the  means  of  speculation,  and  re- 
tarded its  progress  m  monopolizing  the  most  valuable  of  the  public  lands.  It  haf 
tended  to  save  the  new  States  from  a  non-resident  proprietorship-^one  qf  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  a  new  country  and  the  pr<>sperity  of  an  old  one. 
It  has  tended  to  keep  open  the  public  lands  for  entry  by  emigrants  at  government 
prices,  instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  purchase  of  speculators  at  double  or  treble 
prices.  And  it  is  conveying  into  the  interior  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold,  there  to 
enter  permanently  into  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  place  it  on  a  firmer  foun- 
dation. It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  country  will  find,  in  the  motives  which 
induced  that  order,  and  the  happy  coneeqaences  which  have  ensued,  much  to  com- 
mend and  nothing  to  condemn." 

It  is  seen  that  he  again  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  alledges  that  it  was  apparent  fix>m  the  whole 
context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  times  that 
gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  establish 
a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals  ;  imputes  variableness 
and  a  liability  to  inordinate  contraction  and  expansion  to  the  existing 
paper  sjpstem,  and  denounces  bank  issues  as  being  an  uncertain  stand- 
ard. He  felicitates  himself  upon  the  dangers  which  have  been  ob- 
viated by  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  de- 
clares that  little  has  been  yet  done,  except  to  produce  a  salutary 
change  of  public  opinion  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound 
currency  pr(mdedfoT  tn  the  constUwHan*    I  will  here  say,  in  passing, 
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that  all  this  outcry  about  the  precious  metals,  gold,  and  the  consti- 
tutional currency,  has  been  put  forth  to  delude  the  people,  and  to  use 
the  precious  metals  as  an  instrument  to  break  down  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  and  to  thus  pave^the  way  for  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  government  bank.  In  the  present  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  actual  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  world,  it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  should  consist  exclusively,  or  princi- 
pally, of  the  precious  metals. 

In  the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  the  last  annual  message 
of  General  Jackson,  he  speaks  of  the  extension  of  bank  c^'edits,  and 
the  over-issues  of  bank  paper,  in  the.  operations  upon  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  In  his  message  of  only  the  preceding  year,  the  vast 
amount  of  those  sales  had  been  dwelt  upon  vnth  peculiar  complaisance, 
as  illustrating  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  as  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration.  But  now  that  which  had  been  an- 
nounced as  a  blessing  is  deprecated  as  a  calamity.  Now,  his  object 
being  to  assail  the  banking  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  justify 
that  fatal  treasury  order,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice,  he  expresses  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  of  losing  the  public  domain,  and  getting  nothing  for  it  but 
bank  credita.  He  describes,  minutely,  the  circular  process  by  which 
the  notes  of  the  banks  passed  out  of  those  institutions  to  be  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  returned  again  to  them  in  the 
form  of  credits  to  the  government.  He  forgets  that  Mr.  Secretary 
X  Taney,  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  daring 
measure  of  removing  the  public  deposites,  had  stimulated  the  banks 
to  the  exercise  of  great  liberality  in  the  grant  of  loans.  He  informs 
us,  in  that  message,  that  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  generally,  required  that  these  copious  issues  of 
the  banks  should  be  checked,  and  that  the  conversion  of  the  public 
lands  into  mere  bank  credits  should  be  arrested.  And  his  measure 
to  accomplish  these  objects  was  that  famous  treasury  order,  already 
adverted  to.  Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued.  The  principle  of  the  order 
had  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  Congress.  But  one  Senator,  aa 
for  as  I  know,  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  a  solitary 
member,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
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in  favor  of  it.  And  yet,  in  about  a  week  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  principle,  which  met  with  no  countenance  from  the 
legislative  authority  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  treasury  edict, 
and  promulgated  under  the  executive  authority,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  f  we  f)os8e88ed  no  other  evidence  whatever  of  the  hostility  of  Pre* 
sident  Jackson  to  the  State  Banks  of  the  United  States,  that  order 
would  supply  conclusive  proof.  Bank  notes,  bank  issues,  bank  cnredits, 
were  distrusted  and  denounced  by  him.  It  was  proclaimed  to  the 
people  that  they  were  unworthy  of  confidence.  The  government 
could  no  longer  trust  in  their  security.  And  at  a  moment  when  the 
banking  operations  were  extended,  and  stretched  to  their  utmost  ten- 
sion ;  when  they  were  almost  all  tottering  and  ready  to  fall,  for  the 
want  of  that  metallic  basis  on  which  they  all  rested,  the  executive 
announces  its  distrust,  issues  the  treasury  order,  and  enters  die  mar- 
ket for  specie,  by  a  demand  (^  an  extraordinary  amount  to  supply  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  public  lands.  If  the  sales  had  continued  in 
the  same  ratio  they  had  been  made  during  the  previous  year,  that  is, 
at  about  the  rate  of  twenty-four  millions  per  annum,  this  unprece- 
dented demand  created  by  government  for  specie  must  have  exhausted 
the  vaults  of  most  of  the  banks,  and  produced  much  sooner  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  occurred  in  May  last.  And,  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, this  wanton  demand  for  specie  upon  all  tbe-banksof  the  com- 
mercial capitals,  and  in  the  busy  and  thickly  peopled  portions  of  the 
country,  was  that  it  might  be  transported  into  the  wilderness,  and, 
after  having  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  government  in  the  books  of  western  banks,  in  some 
of  which,  according  to  the  message,  there  were  already  credits  to  the 
government  <<  greatly  beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment'' 
Qovernment,  therefore,  did  not  itself  receive,  or  rather  did  not  retain, 
the  very  specie  which  it  professed  to  demand  as  the  only  medium 
worthy  of  the  public  lands.  The  specie,  which  was  so  uselessly  ex- 
acted, was  transferred  from  one  set  of  banks,  to  the  derangement  of 
the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country,  and  placed  in  the  vaults 
of  another  set  of  banks  in  the  interior,  forming  only  those  bank  credits 
to  the  government  upon  which  President  Jackson  placed  so  slight  a 
value. 

Finally,  when  Greneral  Jackson  was  about  to  retire  from  the  cares 
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of  goyemment,  he  Cavored  his  countrymen  with  a  fiurewell  address. 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  giyes  to  any  opinions  which  he  has 
expressed  in  that  document  a  claim  to  peculiar  attention.  It  will  be 
seen,  on  perusing  it,  that  he  denounces,  more  emphatically  than  in 
any  of  his  previous  addresses,  the  bank  paper  of  ihe  country,  corpo- 
rations, and  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
The  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  calling  its  attention  to  certain  parts 
of  that  address  in  the  following  extracts : 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  onqaestionably  intended  to  secure  to  the 
people  a  circulating  tneditun  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  by  Congress,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  receivable  in  payment 
of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  cause  of  legislation  in  the  several  Stales 
upon  the  same  subject,  drove  from  general  circulation  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  submitted  one  of  paper  in  its  place." 

•*  The  mischief  sprints  from  the  power  which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from 
a  paper  currency,  whicn  they  are  able  to  control ;  from  tne  multitude  of  corpora* 
tions,  with  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  which  are  employed  altogether  for  their  benefit ;  and  unless  you 
becdme  more  watchful  in  your  States,  and  check  this  spirit  of  monopoly  and  thirst 
for  exclusive  privileges,  you  will  in  the  end,  find  that  the  most  important  powers  of 
government  have  been  given  or  bartered  away,  and  the  control  over  your  dearest 
interests  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  corpomtions.*' 

"But  it  will  require  steady  and  persevering  exertions  on  your  part  to  rid  your- 
selves of  the  iniauities  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  check  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  and  other  abuses  which  have  sprung  up  with  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  main 
support.  So  many  interests  are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this  subject,  that  you  * 
must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short  one^  nor  success  easy.  My  humble 
etforts  have  not  been  spared,  during  mv  administration  ot  the  government,  to  restore 
the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  ana  silver :  and  something,  I  trust,  has  been  done 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  But  enoug;h  yet  remains 
to  reauire  all  your  energy  and  perseverance.  The  power,  however,  is  m  your  hands, 
and  the  remedy  must  and  will  oe  an>lied,  if  you  determine  upon  it." 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  he  boldly  says  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  unqueitianably  intended  to  secure  to  the 
people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.  They  have  not  en- 
joyed, he  says,  that  benefit,  because  of  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  the  tmf&rtunate  covrse  of  legislation  in  the  several  States. 
He  does  not  limit  his  condemnation  of  the  past  policy  of  this  countty 
to  the  federal  goyernmeut,  of  which  he  had  just  ceased  to  be  the 
chief,  but  he  extends  it  to  the  States  also,  as  if  they  were  incompe- 
tent to  judge  of  the  interests  of  their  respective  citiEens.  He  tells  us 
that  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  the  monied  interest  de- 
rives from  a  paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control,  and  the 
multitude  of  corporations ;  and  he  stimulates  the  people  to  become 
more  watchful  in  their  several  States,  to  check  this  spirit  of  monop- 
oly.   To  invigorate  their  fortitude,  be  tells  the  people  that  it  will 
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require  steaJy  and  persevering  exei  lions,  on  their  part,  to  rid  them-* 
selves  of  the  iniquiHea  add  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  to 
check  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  They  must  not  hope  that  the  conflict 
will  be  a  short  one,  nor  success  easy.  His  humble  effi>rts  have  not 
been  spared,  during  his  administration,  to  restore  the  constitutional 
currency  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  although  he  has  been  able  to  do 
something  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  enoM^A  yet 
remains  to  require  jdl  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  people. 

Such,  Mr.  President  are  the  proo&  and  the  argument  on  which  I 
rely  to  establish  the  second  and  third  propositions  which  I  have  been 
considering.  Are  they  not  successfully  maintained  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  any  thing  could  be  more  conclusive  on  such  a  subject  ?  I  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  fourth  proposition. 

4.  That  the  present  administration,  by  acknowledgments  emana- 
ting from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has  succeeded  to  the 
principles,  plans,  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administration,  and 
stand  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  and  perfect  them. 

The  proofs  on  this  subject  are  brief;  but  they  are  clear,  direct  and 
plenary.  It  is  impossible  for  any  unbiassed  mind  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment about  them.  You,  sir,  will  be  surprised,  when  I  shall  anay 
them  before  you,  at  their  irresistible  force.  The  first  that  I  shall  ofier 
is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Baltimore  convention,  dated  May  23d,  1835.  In  that 
letter  he  says : 

"  I  content  myself,  on  this  occasion,  with  saying  that  I  consider  myself  the  hon- 
ored instrument y  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  present  administration,  to  carrv  out 
its  priuripln  and  policy  ;  and  that,  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  dMiy^  I  shall,  if 
honored  with  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  endeavor  generally  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  President  Jackson,  happy  if  I  shal  Ibe  able  Xo  perfect  U£  unw/f  which 
he  has  so  gloriously  hegan.^* 

Mr.  Van  Buren  announces  that  he  was  the  honcMred  instrument  se- 
lected by  his  friends  of  the  present  administration,  to  carry  out  its 
principles  and  policy.  The  honored  instrument !  That  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  definition,  means  tool  He  was  then,  the 
honored  tool — to  do  what  ?  to  promote  the  honor,  and  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
the  country  ?  No,  no  ;  his  country  was  not  in  his  thoughts.  Party, 
party,  filled  the  place  in  his  bosom,  which  country  should  have  oc- 
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copied.    He  was  Ae  honored  tool  to  carry  out  the  principleji  and 
policy  of  Oeneral  Jackson's  adminbtratioD  ;  and  if  elected,  he  should, 
as  well  from  inclination  as  from  duty,  endeavor,  generally,  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  General  Jackson^-v-bappy,  if  he  should  be  able  to  per- 
fect the  work  which  he  had  so  gloriously  begun.    Duty  to  whom  ? 
to  the  country,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  ?    No  such 
thing ;  but  doty  to  the  friends  of  the  then  administration ;  and  that 
duty  required  him  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predeces-^ 
sor,  and  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  had  begun  !   Now,  the  Senate 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  General 
Jackson's  administration  related  to  the  <;urreocy ;  that  he  had  de-« 
nounced  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country ;  that  he  had  oyer* 
thrown  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had  declared,  when 
that  object  was  accomplished,  only  one  half  the  work  was  completed  ; 
that  he  then  commenced  a  war  against  the  State  Banks,  in  ord«r  to 
finish  the  other  half ;  that  he  constantly  persevered  in,  and  never 
abandoned,  his  favorite  project  of  a  great  government  treasury  Bank ; 
and  that  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  pouring  put, 
in  his  farewell  address,  anathemas  against  paper  money,  corporations, 
and  the  spirit  of  monopoly.     When  all  these  things  are  collected,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  comprehend  clearly  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  means, 
by  carrying  out  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  late  administration. 
No  one  can  mistake  that  those  principles  and  that  policy  require  him 
to  break  down  the  local  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  discredit 
and  destroy  the  paper  medium  which  they  issue.     No  one  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  that,  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  President 
Jackson,  and  in  perfecting  the  work  which  he  begun,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
means  to  continue  attacking,  systematically,  the  Banks  of  the  States, 
and  to  erect  on  their  ruins  that  great  government  Bank,  begun  by  his 
predecessor,  and  which  he  is  the  honored  instrument  selected  to  com- 
plete.   The  next  proof  which  I  shall  offer  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  inaugural  address,  from  which  I  request  permission  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  following  extract : 

"  In  receiving  from  the  people  the  sacred  tmst  twice  confided  to  mv  illustriooa 
predecessor,  and  which  he  has  discharged  so  faithfully  and  bo  well,  I  know  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  perform  the  arduous  task  with  equal  ability  and  sncceas.  Bat, 
waited  as  I  have  been  in  his  cawisels,  a  daily  witness  of  his  exclusive  and  unsurpa^aea 
devotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  agreeing  with  him  in  sentiments  which  his  coun* 
trymen  have  warmly  supported,  and  permitted  to  partake  largdv  of  his  confidence. 
I  may  hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation  wifl  be  found  to  attenq 
upon  my  path  T* 
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Here  we  find  Mr.  Van  Boren  distinctly  avowing,  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  well  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  united  in  the.coanci]» 
of  General  Jackson ;  that  he  had  agreed  with  him  in  sentiments,  and 
that  he  had  partaken  largely  of  his  confidence.  This  intimacy  and 
confidential  intercourse  could  not  have  existed  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  idl  those  leading  and  prominent  measures 
of  his  friend,  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  government 
bank,  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  attack 
upon  the  State  institutions,  and  the  dennnciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  corpwations.  Is  it  credible  that 
General  Jackson  should  have  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  all 
those  objects,  and  entertained  all  these  sentiments,  without  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  participation  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  point  of  powerful  evidence,  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  respect  to  the  famous  treasury  order.  That 
order  had  been  promulgated,  originally,  in  d^ance  of  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  had  been  continued  in  operation  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
and  will  of  the  people,  and  had  been  repealed  by  a  bill  passed  at  the 
last  ordinary  session  of  Congress,  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The 
fate  of  that  bill  is  well  known.  Instead  of  being  returned  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  department 
of  state,  to  be  filed  away  with  an  opinion  of  a  convenient  Attorney 
General,  always  ready  to  prepare  one  in  support  of  executive  e)B- 
croachment.  On  the  fifth  of  March  last  not  a  doubt  was  entertained, 
as  fiff  as  my  knowledge  or  belief  extends,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
rescind  the  obnoxious  <»der.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,)  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 
sits  fiurthest  tern  me,  (Mr.  W^ker,)  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
(Mr.  King,)  and  to  the  whole  of  Uie  administration  Senators,  if  such 
was  not  the  expectation  of  all  of  them.  Was  there  ever  an  occasion 
in  which  a  new  administration  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  signalize 
its  commencement  by  an  act  of  grace  and  wisdom,  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  and  most  anxious  wishes  of  the  people  ?  But  Mr.  Van 
Buren  did  not  think  proper  to  embrace  it.  He  had  shared  too  largely 
in  the  confidence  of  his  predecessor,  agreed  too  fully  with  him  in  his 
councils,  to  rescind  an  order  which  constituted  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  system  which  had  been  deliberately  adopted  to  overthrow  the 
State  Banks. 
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Another  course  pursued  by  the  administration,  after  the  catastrophe 
t)f  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  hy  the  banks,  demonstrates  the 
hostile  purposes  towards  them  of  the  present  administration.  When  a 
similar  erent  had  occurred  during  the  administralion  of  Mr.  Madison, 
did  he  discredit  and  discountenance  the  issues  of  the  banics  by 
refosrag  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  ?  Did  the 
State  governments,  upon  the  forro^  or  the  late  occasion,  refuse  to 
receive  them  in  payment  of  the  dues  to  them,  respectively  ?  And  if 
irredeemable  bank  notes  are  good  enough  for  State  governments  and 
the  people,  are  they  net  good  enough  for  the  federal  government  of 
the  same  people  ?  By  exactmg  specie,  in  all  payments  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  that  government  presented  itself  in  the  market  as  a 
powerful  and  formidable  competitor  wi^  the  Banks,  demanding  spe- 
cie at  a  moment  when  the  Banks  were  making  unexampled  struggles 
to  strengthen  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  The  extent  of  this  government  demand  for  specie  does 
not  admit  of  exact  ascertainment ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  an- 
nual expenditures  of  the  government  were  at  the  rate,  including  the 
post-office  department,  of  about  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  its  income,  made  up  either  of  taxes  or  loms,  must  be  an  equal 
«um,  msddng  together  an  aggregate  of  sixty-six  millions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  government 
must  be  immensely  large.  It  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  btti 
would  not  be  less  probably  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  doUaiB 
per  annum.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  bai^,  coming  into  the 
specie  market,  in  competition  with  all  the  vast  power  and  influenoe 
of  the  government,  to  provide  themselves  with  specie  in  a  reasonable 
time  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  That  competition  would  have 
been  avoided,  if  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  Banks,  the  notes  of  those 
of  whose  solidity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  been  continued  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  was  done  in  Mr.  Madison's 
administration.  And,  why,  Mr.  President,  should  they  not  have  been  > 
Why  should  not  this  government  receive  the  same  description  of  me- 
dium which  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  several  State 
governments  ?  Why  should  they  have  Tesorted  to  the  expedient  of 
issuing  an  inferior  paper  medium,  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and 
refusing  to  receive  the  better  notes  of  safe  and  solid  banks  ?  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  Mr.  President.  No  roan  is  more  averse  than  I  am  to 
a  permanent  inconvertible  paper  medium.  It  would  have  been  as  a 
temporary  measure  only  that  I  should  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
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receive  the  notes  of  good  local  banks.  If,  along  with  that  meagore,  the 
treasury  order  had  been  repealed,  and  other  meaaores  adopted  to  en- 
courage and  coerce  the  resumption  of  specie  pajnieDta,  we  should  have 
been  much  nigher  that  desirable  event  than,  I  fear,  we  now  are.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  see  when  it  is  possible  for  the  banks  to  resume  specie 
payments,  as  long  as  the  government  is  in  the  field  makii^  war  upon 
them,  and  in  the  market  demanding  specie. 

'  Another  conclusive  evidence  of  the  hostility  to  the  State  Banks, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Bui^n,  is  to  be  found  in  that  extraordinaiy 
recommendation  of  a  bankrupt  law,  contained  in  his  message  at  the 
extra  session.  According  to  all  the  principles  of  any  bankrupt  sys- 
tem with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  Banks,  by  the  stoppage  of 
specie  payments,  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  its  operation.  If 
the  recommended  law  had  been  passed,  commissions  of  bankruptcy 
could  have  been  immediately  sued  out  against  all  the  suspended 
banks,  their  assets  seized,  aikl  the  administration  of  them  transferred, 
from  the  several  corporations  to  which  it  is  now  entrusted,  to  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President  himself.  Thus,  by  one  blow, 
would  the  whole  of  the  State  Banks  have  been  completely  prostrated, 
and  the  way  cleared  for  the  introduction  of  the  favorite  Treasury 
Bank ;  and  is  it  not  in  the  same  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  those  banks, 
and  with  the  same  view  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  bank,  that  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Tennesee  (Mr.  Grundy)  against 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States .' 
At  a  time  when  there  is  too  much  want  of  confidence,  and  when 
every  thing  that  can  be  done,  should  be  done  to  revive  and  strengthen 
it,  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  a  law  denouncing  the  heaviest  penalty 
and  ignominious  punishment  against  all  who  shall  re-issue  the  notes 
of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  told  that  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars  are  in  circulation  ;  and  they  constitute  the 
best  portion  of  the  paper  medium  of  the  country,  the  only  portion  of 
it  which  has  a  credit  everywhere,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  general  circulation ;  the  only  portion  with  which  a  man  can  travel 
firom  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Senator  who  has  fulminated  those  severe  pains  and  penalties 
against  that  best  part  of  our  paper  medium,  provides  himself  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  it,  whenever  he  leaves  Nashville,  to  take  him  to 
Washington. 
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IHera  Mr.  Gnwdy  roie,  and  remaiked :  No,  sir ;  I  always  travel  on  specie.] 

Ah !  my  old  friend  is  always  specious.  I  am  quite  sore  that  mem- 
bers from  a  distance  in  the  interior  generally  find  it  indispensable  to 
supply  themselres,  on  commencing  their  journey,  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  these  identical  notes  to  defray  their  expenses.  Why,  sir, 
will  any  man  in  his  senses  deny  that  these  notes  are  &r  better  than 
those  which  have  been  issued  by  that  government  banker,  Levi 
Woodbury,  aided  though  he  be  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  ihe  ex^hancellor,)  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Wright  ?)  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here  to  inquire  into 
the  strict  legality  of  the  re-issue  ^  these  notes ;  that  question,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  the  government  to  pass  the  proposed  bill, 
will  be  taken  up  when  it  is  considered.  1  am  looking  into  the  mo- 
tive of  such  a  measure.  Nobody  doubts  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
notes ;  no  one  can  believe  that  they  will  not  be  fairly  and  fully  paid. 
What,  then,  is  the  design  of  the  bill  ?  It  is  to  assail  the  only  sure 
general  medium  which  the  pec^le  possess.  It  is  because  it  meij 
come  in  competition  with  teeasury  notes,  or  other  government  paper. 
Sir,  if  the  bill  had  not  been  proposed  by  my  old  friend  firom  Tennes- 
see, I  would  say  its  author  better  deserved  a  penitentiary  punishment 
than  those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  an  illustrious  individual,  now  in  retirement,  having  on  some  oc- 
casion, burst  out  into  the  most  patriotie  indignation,  because  of  a 
waggish  trick  played  off  upon  him,  by  putting  a  note  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States  into  his  silk  purse  with  his  gold. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  innumerable  proofe  of 
the  hostility  against  the  State  Banks,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
those  in  power  to  overthrow  them.  We  hear  and  see  daily  through- 
out the  country  among  their  partisans  and  presses,  denunciations 
against  banks,  corporations,  ng  barons,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  &c. ; 
and  the  howl  for  gold,  hard  money,  and  the  constitutional  currency ; 
and  no  one  can  listen  to  the  speeches  of  honorable  members,  friends 
of  the  administration,  in  this  house  and  the  other,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  destruction  of  the  State 
Banks  is  meditated.  I  have  fulfilled  my  prmnise,  Mr.  President,  to 
sustain  the  first  four  propositions  with  which  I  set  out*  I  now  pro* 
ceed  to  the  fifth  proposition* 
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5.  That  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute  Mr/ 
Van  Barents  pledge  to  complete  and  perfect  the  principles,  plans  and 
policy  of  the  past  administration,  by  establishing  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  Banks,  a  govern^ 
ment  Bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, acting  under  the  commands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  perusal  of  the  bill,  is  the  prodigal 
'and  boundless  discretion  which  it  grants  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  irreconcileable  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
contrary  to  the  former  cautious  practice  of  the  govenunent.  As  on* 
ginally  reported,  he  was  authorized  by  the  bill  to  allow  any  number 
of  clerks  he  thought  proper  to  the  various  Receiyers  Qeneral,  and  to 
fix  their  salaries.  It  will  be  borne  in  mlQd  that  this  is  the  mere  com- 
mencement of  a  system ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  put  into 
operation,  the  number  of  Receivers  General  and  other  depositaries  ot 
the  public  money  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  He  is  allowed  to 
appoint  as  many  examiners  of  the  public  money,  and  to  fix  their  sal- 
aries as  he  pleases  ;  he  is  allowed  to  erect  at  pleasure,  costly  build- 
ings ;  there  is  no  estimate  for  any  thing ;  and  sdl  who  are  conversant 
with  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  know 
the  value  and  importance  of  previous  estim^es.  There  is  no  other 
check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  but  previous  estimates,  and  that 
was  a  point  always  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Jeflferson.  The 
Senate  will  recollect  that,  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  salary  of  the 
Receiver  General  at  New  York  was  fixed,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  rose  in  his  place  and  stated  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  should  be  placed  at  three  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  the  blank  was  accordingly  so  filled.  There  was  no 
statement  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  of  the 
time  that  he  would  be  occupied,  of  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  or 
the  expense  of  living  at  the  several  points  where  they  were  to  be  lo- 
cated ;  nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  was  deemed  all-sufficient  by  a  majority.  There  is  no  limit 
upon  the  appropriation  which  is  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  bill, 
contrary  to  all  former  usages,  which  invariably  prescribed  a  sum  not 
tm  be  transcended.' 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bill,  is  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
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ready  callej}  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  of  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given.  It  is  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
that  the  treasury  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  treasure  of  the  United 
States,  and  gives  to  the  treasury  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  the 
new  building  which  is  being  erected  for  the  treasury  department  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  treasury,  so  constituted,  is  to  be 
placed  that  pittance  of  the  public  revenue  which  is  gleaned  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  else,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Receivers  General,  and  the  other  deposit- 
aries beyond  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  law.  That  tri- 
fling portion  of  it,  therefore,  which  is  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  constitution,  and  all  else  will  be  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  this  vast  and  alarming  discretionary  power.  A  new  and 
immense  government  bank  is  about  to  be  erected.  How  it  would 
work  in  all  its  parts,  could  not  be  anticipated  with  certainty ;  and  it 
was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow  a  discretion  commensurate 
with  its  novelty  and  complexity,  and  adapted  to  any  exigencies  which 
might  arise.  The  tenth  section  of  the  bill  b  that  in  which  the  power 
to  create  a  hank  is  more  particularly  conferred.    It  is  short,  and  I  will 

read  it  to  the  Senate. 

• 

•*  Sro.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  moneys  in  the  hands  o(anp  depositarjr  hereby  constitu- 
ted, to  the  treasury  of  the  United  states ;  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia ;  to  the  branch 
mint  at  New  Orleans;  or  to  the  offices  of  either  of  the  Receivers  General  of  public 
moneys,  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appointed ;  to  be  there  safely  kept,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  aUo  to  tranter  money*  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depoeit' 
ary,  constituted  by  this  act,  to  any  other  depositary  constituted  by  the  same,  at  his  dm- 
cRBTioir,  and  as  the  safety  of  the  publie  monevs,  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  ser- 
vice,  shall  seem  to  hhn  to  require.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  pa]rment8  on  the  public 
account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositO" 
ries.  as  he  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  publie  interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public  crediioiB,  or  both.'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  grants  a  power,  perfectly  undefined,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  shift  and  transfer  the  public  money,  from 
depositary  to  depositary,  as  he  pleases.  He  is  expressly  authorized 
to  transfer  nK)neys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depositary,  constituted  by 
the  act,  to  any  other  depositary  constituted  by  it,  ol  M#  discretumf 
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and  as  the  safety  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
pubHc  eervicej  shall  seem  to  him  to  require.  There  is  no  specifica-* 
tion  of  any  contingency  or  contingencies  on  which  he  is  to  act.  All 
»  left  to  his  discretion.  He  is  to  judge  ^hen  the  public  service  (and 
more  indefinite  terms  could  not  have  been  employed)  shall  seem  to 
him  to  require  it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
customary  power  of  transfer,  exercised  by  the  treasury  department 
from  the  origin  of  the  government.  I  deny  it,  utterly  deny  it.  It  is 
a  totally  difl^rent  power  from  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  cau- 
tious Gallatin,  and  other  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — a  power,  by 
the  by,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  controverted, 
and  which  is  infinitely  more  questionable  than  the  power  to  establish 
a  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  transfer  was  made  by  them  rarely, 
in  large  sums,  and  were  left  to  the  banks  to  remit.  When  payments 
were  made,  they  were  effected  in  the  notes  of  banks  with  which  the 
public  money  was  deposited,  or  to  which  it  was  transferred.  The 
rates  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and  un- 
der the  responsibility  of  the  banks.  But  here  is  a  power  given  to 
transfer  the  public  moneys,  without  limit  as  to  sum,  place  or  time, 
leaving  everything  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Receivers  Greneral,  and  other  depositaries.  What  a  scope  is  al- 
lowed in  the  fixation  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  whether  of  premium 
or  discount,  to  regulate  the  whole  domestic  exchanges  of  the  country, 
to  exercise  fevoritism !  These  former  transfers  were  not  made  for 
disbursement,  but  as  preparatory  to  disbursement ;  and,  when  dis- 
bursed, it  was  generally  in  bank  notes.  The  transfers  of^this  bill  are 
immediate  payments,  and  payments  made,  not  in  bank  notes,  but  in 
specie. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  section  provides  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary 
to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositaries^  as  he  may  think  most  con- 
ducive to  the  pubHc  ifUeresty  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  credi- 
tors, or  both.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  limit  whatever  is  imposed  upon 
the  amount  or  form  of  the  draft,  or  as  to  the  depositary  upon  which 
it  is  drawn.  He  is  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is  ^'  most  con- 
ducive to  the  pu})lic  interests."  Now  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
trace  the  operation  of  the  powers  thus  vested.  The  government  has 
a  revenue  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  The  Secretary  may 
draw  it  to  any  one  or  more  points,  as  he  pleases.    More  than  a 
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moiety  of  the  revenue  arising  from  customs  is  receivable  at  the  pcnrt 
of  New  York,  to  which  point  the  Secretary  may  draw  all  portions  of 
it,  if  he  thinks  it  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  A  man  has  to  re* 
oeive,  under  an  appropriation  law,  $10,000,  and  applies  to  Mr.  Sec- 
retary for  payment.  Where  will  you  receive  it  ?  he  b  asked.  On 
New  York.  How  ?  In  drafts  from  $5  to  $500.  Mr.  Secretary 
will  give  him  these  drafts  accordingly,  upon  bank  note  paper,  im- 
pressed like  and  simulating  bank  notes,  having  all  suitable  embla- 
zonry, signed  by  my  friend  the  Treasurer,  (whose  excellent  practical 
aense,  and  solid  and  sound  judgment,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  instead  of  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  when  the  suspension  <^ 
specie  payments  took  place,  would  have  relieved  or  mitigated  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  government  and  the  pe<^le,)  and 
countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  and  filled  up  in  the  usual  way  of 
bank  notes.     Here  is  one  of  them  ! 

CHc  here  held  up  to  the  gase  of  the  Senate  a  treasury  note,  haying  all  the  appearance 
of  a  bank  note,  colored,  engraved,  and  executed  like  any  other  bank  note,  for  050.] 

This  is  a  government  po^^-note,  put  into  circulation,  paid  out  at 
money,  and  prepared  and  sent  forth,  gradually  to  accustom  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  government  paper. 

I  have  supposed  $10,000  to  be  received,  in  the  mode  stated,  by  a 
person  entitled  to  receive  it  under  an  appropriation  law.  Now,  let 
OS  suppose  what  he  will  do  with  it.  Anywhere  to  the  south  or  west 
it  will  command  a  premium  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  Nowhere 
in  the  United  States  will  it  be  under  par.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
holder  of  these  drafts  would  be  fool  enough  to  convert  them  into  spe- 
cie, to  be  carried  and  transported  at  his  risk.  Do  you  think  that  he 
would  not  prefer  that  this  money  should  be  in  the  responsible  custody 
of  the  government,  rather  than  in  his  own  insecure  keeping  ?  Do 
you  think  that  he  will  deny  to  himself  the  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  premium  of  which  he  may  be  perfectly  sure  ?  The  greatest  want 
of  the  country  is  a  medium  of  general  circulation,  and  of  uniform  value 
everywhere.  That,  especially,  is  our  want  in  the  western  and  inte- 
rior States.  Now,  here  is  exactly  such  a  medium  ;  and,  supposing 
the  government  bank  to  be  honestly  and  faithfuHy  administered,  it 
will,  during  such  an  administration,  be  the  best  convertible  paper 
money  in  the  world,  for  two  reasons.    The  first  is,  that  every  dollar 
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of  paper  out  will  be  the  representative  of  a  dollar  of  specie  in  the 
hands  of  the  Receivers  General,  or  other  depositaries ;  and,  secondly, 
if  the  Receivers  General  should  embezzle  the  public  nuHiey,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  to  pay  the  drafts  issued  upon  the  basb 
of  that  money  would  remain  unimpaired.  The  paper,  therefore, 
would  be  as  far  superior  to  the  pi4)er  of  any  private  corporation  as 
the  ability  and  resources  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are 
superior  to*  those  of  such  corporations. 

The  banking  capacity  may  be  divided  into  three  fiicnlties— de* 
posites,  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  or  either, 
and  circulation.  This  government  bank  would  combine  them  all, 
except  that  it  Would  not  discount  private  notes,  nor  receive  private 
deposites.  In  payments  for  the  public  lands,  indeed,  individuals  are 
allowed  to  make  deposites,  and  to  receive  certificates  of  their  amount 
To  guard  against  their  negotiability,  a  clause  has  been  introduced  to 
render  them  unassignable.  But  how  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain 
such  an  inconvenient  restriction,  in  a  country  where  every  descrip- 
tion of  paper  imposing  an  obligation  to  pay  money  or  deliver  property 
IS  assignable,  at  law  or  in  equity,  from  the  commercial  nature  and 
4rading  character  of  our  people  ? 

Of  all  the  faculties  which  I  have  stated  of  a  bank,  that  which  cre- 
ates a  circulation  is  the  most  important  to  the  c<Mnmunity  at  large.  It 
IS  that  in  which  thousands  may  be  interested,  who  never  t>bta]ned  a 
discount  or  made  a  deposile  with  a  bank.  Whatevw  a  govemmeBt 
agrees  to  receive  in  payment  of  the  puclic  dues,  as  a  medium  of  cir- 
culation, is  money,  current  money,  no  matter  what  its  form  may  be, 
treasury  notes,  drafts  drawn  at  Washington  by  the  treasurer,  on  the 
Receiver  General  at  New  York,  or,  to  use  the  language  employed  in 
various  parts  of  this  bill,  '<  such  notes,  bills  or  paper  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States."  These  various  {revisions  were 
probably  inserted  not  only  to  cover  the  case  of  treasury  notes,  but 
that  of  these  drafts,  in  due  season.  But  if  there  were  no  express  pro- 
vision of  law,  that  these  drafts  should  be  receivable  in  payment  of 
public  dues,  they  would,  necessarily,  be  so  employed,  firom  their  own 
intrinsic  value. 

The  want  of  the  community  of  a  general  circulation  of  uniform 
value  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  would  occasion  vast  amounts 
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of  the  speoiei  of  dmfts  which  I  have  described  to  remain  ia  circula* 
taoo.  The  appropriations  this  jFear  will  probably  (aU  not  much  short 
of  thirty  miUioBs;  Thirty  millions  of  treasury  drafts  on  Receivef» 
GeneialyOf  everydenomination  and  to  atiy  aoaount,  may  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  What  amount  would  remain  in  circu- 
lation cannot  be  determined-  a  priariy  1  suppose  not  less  thaa  ten  or 
fifteen  millions ;  at  the  eod  of  another  year  some  ten  or  fifteen  mill- 
ions more ;  they  would  fill  all  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  war 
between  the  government  and  State  Banks  continuing,  and  this  mam- 
moth government  bank  being  in  the  market^  constantly  denoanding 
specie  lor  its  varied  and  ramified  operations^  confidence  would  be  lost 
in  the  notes  of  the  local  baokgy  their  paper  would  gradually  cease  to 
eirculate,  and  the  banks  themselves  would  be  crippled  and  broken. 
The  paper  of  the  government  bank  would  ultimately  fill  the  vacuumi 
as  it  would  instantly  occupy  the  place  of  the  notes  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the  26th  section  of  the  bill,  in  or- 
der to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the  vast  machinery  which  we  are  about 
constructing)  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  and  publish  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy 
presentation  of  all  government  drafts  for  payments  at  the  place  where 
payable,  &c.  Now,  what  a  tremendous  power  is  here  vested  in  the 
Secretary !  He  is  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the 
speedy  presentation  of  all  govenmient  drafts  for  payment  at  the  place 
where  payable.  The  speedy  presentation  I  In  the  case  I  have  sup- 
posed, a  man  has  faia  $10,000  in  drafts  on  the  Receiver  General  at 
New  York.  The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  enact  regulations  re- 
quiring him  speedily  to  present  them,  and,  if  he  do  not,  Uie  Secretary 
may  order  them  to  be  paid  at  St.  Louis.  At  New  Yoric  they  may 
be  worth  a  premium  of  five  per  cent. ;  on  St.  Louis  they  may  be 
liable  to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent.  Now,  in  a  free  government,  who 
would  ever  think  of  subjecting  the  propnty  or  money  of  a  citiaen  to 
the  exercise  of  each  a  power  by  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 
What  opportunity  does  it  not  affi>rd  to  reward  a  psKisan  or  punish  ati 
opponent  ?  It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  an  odious  and  use- 
less restriction  for  any  length  of  time.  Why  should  the  debtor  (as 
the  government  would  be  in  the  case  of  such  drafts  as  I  have  sup- 
posed) require  his  creditor  (as  the  holder  of  the  draft  would  be)  to 
apply  within  a  {^escribed  time  for  his  payment  ?    No,  sir ;  the  sya- 
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tem  would  control  yoa  ;  yoa  could  not  control  the  system.  Bat,  if 
auch  a  ridiculous  restriction  could  not  be  so  continued,  the  di«fti 
would,  nevertheless,  while  they  were  out,  be  the  tinoe  long  or  short, 
perform  the  office  of  circulation  and  money. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  further  the  operation  of  this  government  bank, 
and  follow  it  out  to  its  final  explosion.  I  have  supposed  the  appro- 
propriation  of  some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  disbursed  in  form  of  drafts,  issued  at  Washington  by  Uie 
treasury  department,  upon  the  depositaries.  Of  that  amount  some 
ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  remain,  the  first  year,  in  circulation ;  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  a  similar  amount  would  continue  in  circulation  ; 
mad  so  on,  from  year  to  year,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  some  five 
or  six  years,  there  would  be  in  circulation,  to  sup{dy  the  indispensa- 
ble wants  of  commerce  and  of  a  general  medium  of  uniform  value^ 
not  less  than  some  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  drafts  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  drafts  would  be  generally  upon  the  Receiver  Greneral 
at  New  York,  because  on  that  point  they  would  be  preferred  over  all 
others,  as  they  would  command  a  premium,  or  be  at  par,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  invested  with  ample  authority  to  coo- 
centrate  at  that  point  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

All  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  in  banking  operations  a 
much  larger  amount  of  paper  can  be  kept  in  circulation  than  the  spe- 
cie which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  vaults  to  meet  it  when  pre- 
sented for  payment.  The  proportions  which  the  same  experience 
has  ascertained  to  be  entirely  safe,  are  one  of  specie  to  three  of  paper. 
If,  therefore,  the  executive  government  had  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
accumulated  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver 
General,  represented  by  sixty  millions  of  government  drafts  in  circu- 
lation, it  would  be  known  that  twenty  of  that  sixty  millions  would  be 
sufficient  to  retain  to  meet  any  amount  of  drafts  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  be  presented  for  payment.  There  would  then  remain 
forty  millions  in  the  vaults,  idle  and  unproductive,  and  of  which  no 
practical  use  could  be  made.  Well,  a  great  election  is  at  hand  in  the 
State  of  New  Yorkj  the  result  of  which  will  seal  the  fate  of  an  exist- 
ing administration.  If  the  application  of  ten  millions  of  that  dormant 
capital  could  save,  at  some  future  day,  a  corrupt  executive  from 
overthrow,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ten  millions  would  be  applied 
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to  preserve  it  in  power,  ?  Again :  let  us  suppose  some  great  exigen- 
ogr  to  arise,  a  season  of  war,  creating  severe  financial  pressure  and 
embarrassment.  Would  not  an  issue  of  paper,  fininded  upon  and  eXf^ 
ceeding  the  specie  in  the  vaults,  in  some  such  proportions  as  experi- 
eooe  had  demonstrated  might  be  saftdy  emitted,  be  authorized? 
Finally,  the  whole  amount  of  specie  might  be  exhausted,  and  then,  aa 
it  is  easier  to  engrave  and  issue  bank  notes  than  to  perform  the  un- 
popular office  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens,  the  discovery  would  be 
made  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  a  sufficient  basis  where- 
on to  make  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  be  redeemed  when  peace 
and  prosperity  returned.  Then  we  should  have  the  days  of  conti- 
nental money  and  of  assignats  restored  I  Then  we  should  have  that 
government  paper  medium,  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina^ 
(Mr.  Calhoun )  considers  the  most  perfect  of  all  currency  ! 

Meantime,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  vast  governnaent  ma< 
chine,  the  State  Banks  would  be  all  prostrated.  Woriciog  well,  as  it 
may,  if  honestly  adminintered,  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  unequal  competi- 
tion. They  could  not  maintain  it,  even  if  the  government  were  ac*v 
tuated  by  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  them.  But,  when  we  know 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  present  executive  towards  them,  who 
can  doubt  that  they  must  fall  in  the  unequal  contest  ?  Their  issues 
will  be  discredited  and  discountenanced;  and  that  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy which  the  President  would  even  now  put  into  operation  against 
them,  will,  in  the  sequel  be  passed  and  enforced  without  difficulty. 

Assuming  the  downfall  of  the  local  banks,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  this  great  government  bank ;  assuming,  a» 
I  have  shown  would  be  the  case,  that  the  government  would  mono» 
polize  the  paper  issues -of  the  country,  and  obtain  the  possession  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  epecie  of  the  country,  we  should  then  behold  a 
combined  and  concentrated  moneyed  power,  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
existing  banks  of  the  United  States,  with  that  of  the:late  bank  of  the 
United  States  superadded.  This  tremendous  power  would  be  wield* 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  under  the  immediate  com- 
mands of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Here  would  be  a  per- 
fect union  of  the  sword  and  purse ;  here  would  be  no  imaginary,  but 
an  actual,  visible,  tangible,  consolidation  of  the  moneyed  power.  Who 
or  what  could  withstand  it  ?    The  States  themselves  would  become 
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suppIianU  at  the  feet  of  the  exeeulive  for  a  poolioB  of  those  paper 
emissions,  of  the  power  to  iesue  which  thej  had  been  atrifqped,  aod' 
which  he  now  exclusively  posssessed. 

Mr.  President,  my  obserration  and  experience  haiw  satisfied  me- 
that  the  safety  of  liberty  and  prosperity  consists  in  the  division  of 
power,  whether  political  or  pecuniary.  In  our  federative  system,  ooir 
security  is  to  be  found  in  that  happy  distribution  of  power  which  ex- 
ists between  the  Federal  government  and  the  State  governments.  In 
our  monetary  system,  as  it  lately  existed,  its  escdlence  resulted  from 
that  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  the  States  had  their  institutions 
foft  local  purposes,  and  the  general  government  its  institution  for  the 
more  general  purposes  of  the  whole  Union.  There  existed  the  great- 
est congeniality  between  all  the  parts  of  this  admirable  system.  All 
was  homogeneous.  There  was  no  separation  of  the  federal  govern-- 
ment  from  the  States  or  from  the  people.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
execute  practioally  that  absurdity  of  sustaining,  among  the  same  peo- 
^e,  two  difierent  currencies  of  unequal  value.  And  how  admirably 
did  the  whole  system,  during  the  ferty  years  of  its  existence  move 
and  work  !^  And  on  the  two <  unfortunate  occasions  of  its  ceasing  to 
exist,  how  quickly  did  the  business  and  transactions  of  the  country^ 
pun  into  wild  disorder  and  utter  confusion^ 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  new  |»oject  as  it  is,  according  to 
its  true  nature  and  character,  and  what  it  must  tneviiably  become; 
I  have  not  examined  it  as  it  is  not,  but  as  its  friends  woujd  represent 
it  to  be^  They  hold  out  the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple  contrivance  to- 
eoUect,  to  keep  and  di&burse  the  public  revenue.  In  that  view  of  it, 
every  consideration  of  safety  and  security  recommends  the  agency  of 
responsible  corporations,  rather  than  the  employment  of  particular  in- 
dividuals. It  has  been  shown,  during  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
the  amount  which  has  been  lost  by  the  defirication  of  individuals  has 
exceeded  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  all  that  has  been  lost  by 
the  local  banks,  although  the  sums  confided  to  the  care  of  individuals^ 
have  rK)t  been  probebly  one*te&th  part  of  the  amount  that  has  been  in 
the  custody  of  the  local  banks.  And  we  all  know  that,  during  the 
ferty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  two  banks  of  the  United  States^ 
not  one  cent  was  lost  of  the  public  revenue. 

£have  been  curious  Mr.  President,  to  know  whence  this  ideaoE* 
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lleceiyeTs  General  was  derived.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  be^i 
borrowed  from  France.  It  required  all  the  power  of  that  most  ex« 
traordinary  man  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  was 
in  his  meridian  greatness,  to  displace  the  Farmers  Greneral,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place  the  Receivers  General.  The  new  system 
requires,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  something  like  100,000  em- 
ployees to  have  it  executed.  And  notwithstanding  the  modesty  of 
the  in£int  promise  of  this  new  project,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ulti- 
mately we  shall  have  to  employ  a  number  of  persons  approximating 
to  that  which  is  retained  in  France.  That  will  undoubtedly  be  th^ 
case  whenever  we  shall  revive  the  system  of  internal  taxation.  In 
France,  what  reconciled  them  to  the  system  was,  that  Napoleon  first, 
and  the  Bourbons  afterwards,  were  pleased  with  the  immense  patro* 
'nage  which  it  gave  them.  They  liked  to  have  100,000  dependents 
to  add  strength  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  recently  constructed 
'or  re-ascended. 

I  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Chairman  x)f  the  Committee 
on  Finance  must  have  had  some  other  besides  the  French  model  for 
his  Receivers  General ;  and  accordingly,  upon  looking  into  Smith's 
'history  of  his  own  state,  I  found  that,  when  it  was  yet  a  colony  soma 
century  and  alialf  ago,  and  when  Its  present  noble  capital  still  re> 
tained  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  historian  says  : 

*'Ainong  the  principd  laws  enacted  at  this  seteioiii  we  may  meauon  that  for  e» 
tabliahing  the  reveoue,  which  was  drawn  into  precedent,  llie  sams  raised  by  it 
were  made  payable  into  the  hands  of  Receivers  General,  and  issued  hj  the  UoTei^ 
nor's  warrant.  By  this  means  the  Governor  became,  for  a  season,  independent  of 
the  people,  and  hence  we  find  frequent  instances  of  the  assemblies  contending  with 
him  for  the  disoharie  of  debts  to  private  persons  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment." 

The  then  Governor  of  the  colony  was  a  man  of  great  violence  of 
temper,  and  arbitrary  In  his  conduct.  How  the  sub-treasury  system 
of  that  day  operated,  the  same  historian  informs  us  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  work. 

'  The  revenue,**  he  says,  "  established  the  last  year,  was  at  this  session  conttnned 
five  yeaim  lonfer  than  was  originally  intended.  This  was  rendering  the  Qovemor 
independent  of  the  people.  For,  at  tnat  day,  the  Assembly  had  no  treasure,  but  the 
amount  of  all  taxes  went,  of  coarse,  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  Geneml,  wha 
was  appointed  by  the  crown.  Out  of  the  fund,  moneys  were  only  issuable  by  the 
Governor's  warrant,  so  that  every  officer  in  the  government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwait, 
who  direw  annually  five  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenue,  as  Auditor  General,  down  to 
the  meanest  servant  of  the  public,  became  dependent,  solely,  on  the  Governor.  And 
hence  we  find  the  boose,  at  the  close  of  every  session,  hombiy  addfessing  his  excel- 
lency  for  the  trifling  wages  of  their  own  clerk." 
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And,  Mr.  President,  if  the  measure  should  unhappily  pass,  the  dagr 
may  come  when  the  >Senate  of  the  United  States  will  have  humhly  !• 
implore  some  future  President  of  the  United  States  to  grant  it  money 
4o  pay  the  wages  of  its  own  sergeant*at-arais  and  dooikeeper. 

Who,  Mr.  Presideut,  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  per- 
veteringly  pressed  this  bill,  upon  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple? Its  drawer  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  White  House 
not  far  off,  its  endorser  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  here  present.  What  the  drawer  thinks  of  the  ^dorser, 
his  cautious  reserve  and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  from  knowing. 
But  the  frankness  of  th^  endorser  has  not  left  us  in  the  same  igno* 
ranee  with  respect  to  his  opinion  of  the  drawer.  He  has  often  ex- 
{H'essed  it  upon  the  floor  of  t'he  Senate.  On  an  occasion  not  very 
distant,  denying  him  any  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  royal  beast  of 
the  forest,  he  attributed  to  him  those  which  belong  to  the  most  crafty, 
most  skulking,  and  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  quadruped  tribe.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  }  do  not  altogether  share 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  this  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  always  found  him,  in  his  man- 
ners and  deportment,  civil,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly  ;  and  he  dis- 
penses, in  the  noble  mansion  which  he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  generous  and 
liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance  with  him  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  duration  has  inspired  me  with  a  r^pect  for  the  man,  although 
I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  detest  the  magistrate^ 

The  eloquent  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  iotimateil  that  the 
eourse  of  my  friends  and  myself,  in  opposing  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead  ;  and,  in  a  late  letter 
of  his,  he  has  spoken  of  his  alliance  with  us,  and  of  his  motives  for 
quitting  it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach.  We  united, 
if  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in  the  case,  to  restrain  the  enor- 
mous expansion  of  executive  power ,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cor-< 
mption  ;  to  rebuke  usurpation  ;  and  to  drive  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
from  the  capital ;  to  expel  Brennus  and  his  horde  from  Rome,  who^ 
tvhen  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  to  augment  the  ransom  de- 
manded from  the  mistress  of  the  wbrld,  showed  hb  preference  for 
gold ;  that  he  was  a  hard-moneA'  Chieftain.  It  was  by  the  much 
more  valuable  metal  of  iron  that  he  was  driven  from  her  gates.    And 
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how  often  have  we  witnessed  the  Senator  from  Soath  Carolina,  with 
wofol  countenance,  and  in  doleful  stiaina,  pouring  forth  touching  and 
mournful  eloquence  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  down* 
ward  tendency  of  the  republic  ?  Ikij  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  hare 
we  seen  the  displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Al* 
though  I  shared  largely  with  the  Senator  in  his  apprehension  for  the 
purity  of  our  institutions,  and  the  perminancy  of  our  civil  liberty, 
•disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  human  affiurs,  I  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  hope  that  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Senator 
had  depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encompassed  in  some-* 
what  stronger  colors  than  they  justified.  The  arduous  contest  in 
which  we  were  so  long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glorious 
vi<$tory.  The  very  object  fof  which  the  alliance  was  formed  was 
about  to  be  accomplished.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Senator  left 
us ;  he  left  us  f(Mr  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  success  of  the 
common  cause.  He  took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoon,  and 
he  himself  composed  the  whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunging  resolution,  solitary 
and  alone.  The  earliest  instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  re- 
collection, of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces  from  the  combined  army, 
was  that  of  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all 
fris  troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in  sullen  and  dignified 
inactivity.  But  he  did  not  join  the  Trojan  forces  ;  and  when,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  friend  fell  in  battle,  he  rais- 
ed his  avenging  arm,  drove  the  Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy, 
and  satiated  his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam's  noblest  and  dearest 
son,  the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal  Illiad.  But  Achilles  had  been 
wronged,  or  imagined  himself  wronged  in  the  person  of  the  fair  and 
beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong  to  the  tlisinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  confided  in  his 
great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his  uncommon  genius,  his  extensive 
experience,  his  supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  we  confided  in  bis 
stern  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he  left  us,  and  joined  our 
common  opponents,  distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgerfield  letter,  because  the  victory  which  our  com- 
mon arms  were  about  to  achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his 
party,  but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and  their  cause.  I 
thought  that,  actuated  by  patriotism — that  noblest  of  human  virtues 
— we  had  been  contending  together  for  one  common  country,  for  her 
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violated  rights,  her  threatened  liberties,  her  prostrate  constHutionV 
Never  did  I  suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations  entered  into 
our  viewa.  Whether,  if  victory  shall  ever  again  be  about  to  perch 
upon  the  standard  of  the  spoils  party, — the  denomination  j^hich  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so  often  given  to  his  present  allies — 
he  Mrill  not  feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  principles  en  which  he  has 
act^d,  to  leave  them  because  it  may  not  enure  to  the  benefii  of  him- 
self and  his  party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted  between  themselves* 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Cardina  was  plausible,  in* 
^enious,  abstract,  metaphysical,  and  generalizing.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of  human  life.  It 
was  aerial,  and  not  very  high  up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either, 
not  quite  as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension  in  his  ba- 
loon.  The  Senator  announced  that  there  was  a  single  alternative, 
and  no  escape  from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He  stated  that  we 
must  take  the  bill  under  consideration,  or  the  substitute  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  ^of  the 
case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in  neither  branch  of  the 
Senator's  alternative  ;  and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing ;  always  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certatn  what  you  ought  to  do.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  neither  branch  of  the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  noth- 
ing is  done.  What,  thea,  would  be  the  consequence  ?  There  would 
be  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789,  with  all  its  cautious  provisions 
and  securities,  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which  has 
been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and  present  administrations.  By 
that  law,  establishing  the  treasury  department,  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  received,  Icept,  and  disbursed,  by  the  treasurer, 
under  a  bond  with  ample  security,  under  a  large  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  leaves  it,  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing, 
that  law  would  be  revived ;  the  treasurer  would  have  the  custody, 
as  he  ought  to  have,  of  the  public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would 
.  make  special  depositos  of  it  in  all  instances,  with  safe  and  sound 
State  Banks,  as  in  some  cases  the  Secretary,  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
obliged  to  do.  Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that  very  special 
<leposite  system,  so  much  desired  by  some  gentlemen,  by  which  the 
public  money  would  remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  money 
of  banks.  There  is  yet  another  course,  unembraced  by  either  branch 
of  the  alternative  presented  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and 
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itiat  is  to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  constituted  according 
to  the  old  and  approved  method  of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested 
and  sanctioned  by  experience  \  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  which 
should  blend  public  and  private  interests,  and  be  subject  to  public  and 
private  control,  united  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  safe 
and  salutary  checks  against  all  abuses.  The  Senator  mistakes  his 
own  abandonment  of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know  that  the 
party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself  against  the  establishment  of  such 
a  bank.  It  adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  have  such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest  that  there  was  m 
clear  majority  of  them  demand iitg  it.  But  the  day  may  come,  and  I 
trust  is  not  distant,  when  the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail  in  the 
councils  of  her  own  government  |  and  when  it  does  arrive,  a  bank 
will  \)e  established. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds  us  that  we  denounced 
the  pet  bank  system  ;  and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was,  we  must  be  driven  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  system  infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  us  that  the 
bill  under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such 
thing.  They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the  custody  of  the 
executive ;  and  the  bill  proposes  by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  cus- 
tody, and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of  control  to  the  ex- 
ecutive over  them.  Every  custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by 
the  bill  is  a  creature  of  the  executive,  dependent  upon  his  breath,  and 
subject  to  the  same  breath  for  removal,  whenever  the  executive, from 
caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives,  shall  choose  to  order 
it.  What  safety  is  there  for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hund- 
red subordinate  executive  officers  charged  with  its  care,  while  the 
docrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  whole  executive  power,  promul- 
gated by  the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by  this,  remains 
unrevoked  and  unrebuked  ? 

While  the  Senator  from  Sotith  Carolina  professes  to  be  the  friend 
of  State  Banks,  he  has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  their  friend ;  he  only  thinks  they  are  all  un- 
constitutional !  Why  ?  Because  the  coming  power  is  possessed  by 
the  genera]  government,  and  that  coining  power,  he  argues,  was  in- 
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tended  id  supply  a  currency  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  the  State 
Banks  absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them  from  circula- 
tion, and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict  with  the  coining  power.  That 
power,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  is  notiiing  but  a  naked  authority 
to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious  metals,  in  fixed  proportions  of 
alloy  and  pure  metal  prescribed  by  law,  so  that  their  exact  value  be 
known.  When  that  office  is  performed,  tbe  power  ts  functus  officio  ; 
the  money  passes  out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawful  property 
of  those  who  legally  acquire  it.  They  may  do  with  it  as  they  please, 
throw  it  into  the  ocean,  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a  crucible, 
without  violating  any  law^  When  it  has  once  left  the  vauHs  of  the 
mint,  the  law  maker  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  to  protect  it  against 
those  who  attempt  to  debase  or  counterfeit,  and  subsequently,  to  pass 
it  as  lawful  money.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  Senator  supposes  the 
banks  to  conflict  with  the  coining  power,  foreign  commerce,  and  es* 
pecially  our  commerce  with  China,  conflicts  with  it  much  more  ex- 
tensively. That  is  the  great  absorbent  of  the  precious  metals,  and  is 
therefore  piuch  more  unconstitutional  than  the  State  Banks.  F<v- 
eign  commerce  sends  them  out  of  the  country ;  banks  retain  them 
within  it.  The  distinguished  Senator  is  no  enemy  to  the  banks  ;  he 
merely  thinks  them  injurious  to  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  cows* 
try.  He  likes  them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  they 
levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  millions  annually  on  the  industry  of  the 
country !  Let  as  examine,  Mr.  President,  and  see  how  this  enor- 
mous assessment  is  made,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  He  states  that  there  is  a  mass  of  debt  due  from 
the  community  to  the  banks,  amounting  to  $475,000,000,  the  inter- 
est upon  which,  constituting  about  the  sum  of  $25,000,000,  forms 
the  exceptionable  tax.  Now,  this  sum  is  not  paid  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  only  by  those  individuals  who  obtain  discounts  from  the 
banks.  They  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  invest  it 
in  profitable  adventures,  or  otherwise  employ  it.  They  would  not 
borrow  if  they  did  not  suppose  they  could  make  profit  by  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  there  being  any  loss  in  the  operation,  there  is  an  actual 
gain  to  the  community,  by  the  excess  of  profit  made  beyond  six  per 
cent,  interest,  which  they  pay.  What  are  banks  ?  They  are  mere 
oi^nized  agencies  for  the  loan  of  money  and  the  transaction  of  mone- 
tary business ;  regulated  agencies  acting  under  the  prescriptions  of 
law,  and  subject  to  a  responsibility,  moral  and  legal,  far  transcending 
that  under  which  any  private  capitalist  operates.     A  number  of  per- 
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«0D8)  dot  choosh.g  to  lend  out  their  money  privately,  associate  Uh 
gether,  bring  their  respective  capitals  into  a  common  stock,  which  la 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  corporate  government  of  a  bank.  If 
no  association  whatever  had  been  formed,  a  large  portion  of  this  capi-* 
tal,  therefore,  of  that  very  debt  of  $475,000,000,  would  still  exist,  in 
the  shape  of  private  loans. 

The  Senator  fromr  South  Carolina  might  as  well  connect  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  the  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes,  which  have  been 
executed  in  the  United  States  for  loans,  and  assert  that  the  interest 
paid  upon  the  total  sum  constituted  a  tax  levied  upon  the  community* 

In  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  the  banks  from  the  community, 
and  from  the  banks  to  the  community,  there  would  not  be  as  much 
difficulty  as  the  Senator  seems  te  apprehend.  From  the  mass  of 
debts  due  to  the  banks  are  to  be  deducted,  first,  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptionn  which  constitute  their  capitals ;  secondly,  the  amount  of 
ileposites  to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  their  custody ;  and^  thif^ly^ 
the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  How  easily  these  mutual 
debts  neutralize  each  other !  The  same  person,  in  numberless  instan- 
ces, win  combine  in  himself  the  relations  both  of  creditor  and  debtor. 

The  only  general  operation  of  banks  beyond  their  discounts  and  de- 
posites,  which  pervades  the  whole  community,  is  that  of  furnishing  a 
circulation  in  redeemable  paper,  beyond  the  amount  of  specie  to  re- 
deem it  in  their  vaults.  And  can  it  ^  doubted  that  thia  additional 
sttpply  of  money  (bmishes  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  pro- 
duction, fully  compensating  any  casual  inconvenience,  which  some- 
times, though  rarely,  occurs  ?  Banks  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
repress  inordinate  usury.  The  salutary  influence  of  banking  opera- 
tions is  demonstrated  in  countries  and  sections  of  country  where  they 
prevail,  when  contrasted  with  those  in  which  they  are  not  found.  In 
ibe  former,  all  is  bustle,  activity,  general  prosperity.  The  country 
is  beautified  and  adorned  by  the  noble  works  of  internal  improve^ 
roents ;  the  cities  are  filled  with  splendid  edifices,  and  the  wharves 
covered  with  the  rich  productions  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  climates. 
In  the  latter,  all  is  sluggishness,  slothfulness,  and  inactivity.  Eng- 
land, in  modern  times,  illustrates  the  great  advantages  of  banks,  of 
credit,  and  of  stimulated  industry.  Contrast  her  with  Spain,  desti- 
iute  of  all  those  advantages.     In  ancient  times,  Athens  would  present 
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an  image  of  full  and  active  employment  of  all  the  enei^>es  of  maif 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization,  while  her  neighbor,  Sparta^ 
with  her  iron  money,  affords  another  of  the  boasted  benefits  of  me- 
tallic circulation. 

The  Senator  from  Sooth  Carolina  would  do  the  banks  no  harm ; 
but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly  injurious  to  the  planting  interest ! 
According  to  him,  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter  sells  his 
productions  for* hard  money,  and  has  to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the 
swollen  prices  produced  by  a  paper  medium.  Now  I  must  dissent 
altogether  from  the  Senator^s  statement  of  the  case.  England,  the 
principal  customer  of  the  planter  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  pa- 
per country  than  ours.  And  the  paper-money  prices  of  the  onecoun* 
try  are  neutralized  by  the  paper-money  prices  of  the  other  country* 
If  the  argument  were  true  that  a  paper-money  trades  disadvantage* 
ously  with  a  hard-money  country,  we  ought  to  continue  to  emj^oy  a 
paper  medium,  to  counter-balance  the  paper  medium  of  Enghmd* 
And  if  we  w«re  to  ^banish  our  paper,  and  substitute  altogether  a  me* 
ttallic  currency,  we  should  be  exposed  to  llie  yery  inequality  which 
haa  been  insisting  upon.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  yiew  of  tha 
matter  which  is  presented  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I£^ 
as  he  asserts,  prices  were  always  inflated  in  this  country  beyond  their 
standard  in  England,  the  rate  of  exdhange  would  be  constantly  against 
us.  An  examination,  however,  into  the  actual  state  of  exchange  be* 
tween  the  two  countries,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  eyinces  that  it  has 
generally  been  in  our  favor.  In  the  direct  trade  hetween  "Rngkaj 
and  this  country,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  large  annval  balance 
4igainst  us ;  but  that  balance  is  adjusted  and  liquidated  by  balances 
in  our  favor  in  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  have  been 
finally  concentrated  in  England,  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commer* 
•cial  world. 

Of  all  the  interests  and  branches  of  industry  in  this  country,  none 
lias  profited  more  by  the  use  and  employment  of  credit  and  capitd, 
•derived  from  the  banks  and  other  soUrces,  than  the  planting  interests. 
It  habitually  employs  credit  in  all  countries  where  planting  agncnl- 
lure  prevails.  The  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  have  almost  sprung  into  existence,  as  it  were  by  magic, or 
at  least,  have  been  vastly  improved  and  extended  under  the  influence 
lOf  the  credit  system.     Lands,  slaves,  utensils,  beasts  of  bvrden,  anl 
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•dier  supplies,  have  been  coDstaotly  bought,  and  btill  continue  to  be 
purchased,  upon  credit;  and  bank-agency  is  all-essential  to  give  the 
fliost  beneficial  operation  to  Ihese  credits.  But  the  argument  of  the* 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  which  I  am  oombating,  would  not  be* 
aorrect,  if  it  were  irue  tlial  We  have  Inflated  pricea  on  this  side  of  the* 
Atlantic,  withowt  a  cocreflpondtag  iaflaUon  of  price  on  the  other  side ;. 
because  the  planter,  generally  selling  at  home,  and  buying  at  home,, 
the  proceeds  of  his  bale,  whatever  th^y  may  be,  constitute  the  means* 
hy  which  he-effeota  his  purchaaea,  and  consequently  neutralizes  each- 
other.  In  what  do  we  ef  the  Weat  receive  payment  for  the  immense 
quantity  of  live  stodc  and  other  produce  of  our  industry,  which  we 
annually  sell  to  the  South  and  Southwest,  but  that  paper-medium 
now  so  much  decried  and  denounced  ?  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  very  fond  of  the  State  banks ;  but  he  thinks  there  is  no 
legitimate  currency  except  that  pf  the  constitution.  He  contends 
that  the  power  which  the  government  possesses  to  impose  taxes  re- 
stricts it,  in  their  payment,  U>  the  receipt  of  the  precioua  metals.  But 
the  constitution  does  not  say  so.  The  power  is  given  in  broad  and 
unrestricted  terms ;  and  the  government  is  left  at  liberty  to  collect  the- 
tttxes  in  whatev^  medium  or  cemmodity  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  it  can  collect  them.  It  is^  doubtless,  nHich  the  most  convenient 
to  collect  them  in  money,  beclrase  that  represents,  or  can  command, 
every  thing,  the  want  of  which  is  implied  by  the  power  of  taxation. 
But  suppose  there  was  no  money  in  the  country,  none  wha^tever,  to* 
be  extorted  by  the  tax  gatherer  fVom  an  impoverished  people  ?  Is 
the  power  of  gdvermnent  to  cease,  and  the  people  to  be  thrown  back, 
into  a  state  of  nature?  The  Senator  asks  if  taxes  could  be  levied' 
and  collected  on  -tobaece  in  cotton  and  other  commodities  ?  Undoubt-- 
edly  they  could,  if  theneoeasity  existed  for  such  an  inconvenient  im» 
position.  Such  a  case  of  necessity  did  exist  in  the  colony  of  Virginia^ 
and  other  coloniea,  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  taxes  were  accord- 
ingly levied  in  tobacco  or  other  commodities,  as  wolf-scalps,  even  at* 
this  day,  compose  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  more  than  one  State. 

The  argument,  then,  of  the  Senator  against  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues,  a  practice  co- 
eval with  the  existence  of  the  government,  does  not  seem  to  me  to- 
be  sound.  It  is  not  accurate,  for  another  reason.  Bank  notes,  wheDt 
convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  specie,  are  so  much  counted* 
er  told  specie,  like  the  specie  which  is  counted  and  put  in  marked 
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1ceg3  denoting  the  quantity  of  their  contents.  The  Senator  tells  tv 
that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that  he  has  discovered  that 
it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Doe» 
he  think  that  the  usage  of  the  governn^nt,  under  all  its  administra- 
tions, and  with  every  party  in  power,  which  has  prevailed  for  nigh 
fifty  years,  ought  to  be  set  airide  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just  dream- 
ed into  existence,  even  if  it  possesses  the  merit  of  ingenuity  ?  The 
bill  under  consideration,  which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  Senator  a» 
perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a  provision  that  bank 
notes  shall  be  received  in  diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  ci 
six  years.  He  himself  introduced  the  identical  principle.  It  is  the 
^nly  part  of  the  bill  that  is  emphatically  his.  Hoyit  then  can  he  con- 
tend that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of 
public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.  The  Senator  farther 
contends  that  general  deposites  cannot  be  made  with  banks,  and  be 
thus  confounded  with  the  general  mass  of  the  funds  on  which  they 
transact  business.  The  argument  supposes  that  the  money  collected 
for  taxes  must  be  preserved  in  identity ;  but  that  is  impossible  ofte» 
to  do.  May  not  a  collector  give  the  small  change  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  one  tax-payer  to  another  tax-payer  to  enable  him  to  effect 
his  payment  ?  May  he  not  change  gold  for  silver,  or  vice  rersa,  or 
both,  if  he  be  a  di9tant  collector,  to  obtain  an  undoubted  remittance  to 
the  public  treasury  ?  What  Mr.  President,  is  the  process  of  making 
deposites  with  banks  ?  The  deposite  is  made,  and  a  credit  is  entered 
for  its  amount  to  the  government.  That  credit  is  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  amount  deposited,  ready  and  forthcoming  to 
the  government  whenever  it  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  disburse- 
ment. It  is  immaterial  to  the  government  whether  it  receives  back 
again  the  identical  money  put  in,  or  other  money  of  equal  value.  All 
that  it  wants  is  what  it  put  in  the  bank,  or  its  equivalent ;  and  that, 
in  ordinary  times,  with  such  prudent  banks  as  alone  ought  to  be  se* 
lected,  it  is  sure  of  getting  Again :  the  treasury  has  frequently  to 
make  remittances  to  foreign  countries,  to  meet  the  expenditure  netes^ 
sary  there  for  our  naval  squadrons  and  other  purposes.  They  are 
mads  to  the  bankers,  to  the  Barings  or  the  Rothschilds,  in  the  form 
of  bills  of  exchange,  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  agents  of  the 
government  here,  with  money  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.  Here  i» 
one  conversion  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax-gatherer  into  the 
treasury.  The  bills  are  transmittal  to  the  bankers,  honored,  paid^ 
and  the  amount  credited  by  them   to  the  United  States.     Are  th* 
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baakers  bound  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  hills  in  identity  ?  Ar^ 
they  bound  to  do  more  than  credit  the  government  for  an  equal 
amount  for  which  they  stand  responsible  whenever  it  is  wanted  ?  If 
they  should  happen  to  use  any  portion  of  those  very  proceeds  of  bills 
remitCed  to  them  in  their  banking  operations^  would  it  be  drawing 
money  from  the  treasury  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu-^ 
tion? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  contract  with  the  twenty-five  selected  banks,  as 
proposed  in  the  substitute  ;  yet  the  deposite  act  of  1836,  which  ob* 
tained  the  hearty  approbation  of  that  Sepator,  contabed  a  similar 
provision  ;  and  the  very  bill  under  consideration,  so  warmly  support- 
ed by  him,  provides,  under  certain  contingencies,  for  contracts  to  be 
made  with  State  Banks,  to  receive  deposites  of  the  public  money 
upon  compensation.  He  objects  to  the  substitute,  that  it  converts 
twenty- five  State  Banks  ioto  a  system  of  federal  institutions;  but  the 
employment  of  State  institutions  by  the  federal  authority  no  more 
makes  them  federal,  than  the  employment  of  federal  institutions  by 
the  states  converts  them  into  State  institutions.  This  mutual  aid, 
and  this  reciprocal  employment  of  the  several  institutions  of  the 
general  and  particular  governments,  is  one  of  the  results  and  beauties 
of  our  admirable  though  complex  system  of  government.  The  gene- 
ral government  has  the  use  of  the  capital,  court-houses,  prisons,  and 
penitentiaries,  in  the  several  States.  Do  they,  therefore,  cease  to- 
appertain  to  the  States  ?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the 
State  Banks  may  occasionally  be  used  by  the  federal  authority,  Iheir 
legal  responsibility  to  the  several  States  remains  unimpaired.  They 
continue  to  be  accountable  to  them  and  their  existence  can  only  bo 
terminated  or  prolonged  by  the  state  authority.  And  being  governed, 
as  they  are,  by  corporate  authority,  emanating  from,  and  amenable 
to,  state  jurisdiction,  and  not  under  the  control  of  the  executive  of 
the  United  plates,  constitutes  at  once  a  greater  security  for  the  public 
money,  and  more  safety  to  the  public  liberty.  It  has  been  argued 
that  a  seperation  of  the  government  fcom  the  banks  will  diminish  the 
executive  power.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  custody  of  the  pub- 
lic money  in  various  banks,  subject  to  the  control  of  state  authority, 
furnishes  some  check  upon  the  possible  abuses  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment. But  the  argument  maintains  that  the  executive  has  least 
power  when  it  has  most  complete  possession  of  the  public  treasury  !^ 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  the  separation  in  ques*- 
tion  being  once  effected,  the  relation  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  State  Banks  will  be  antagonistical.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  prevent  I  want  them  to  live  in  peacer, 
harmony  and  friendship.  If  they  are  antagonists,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  State  Banks  can  maintain  their  existence  against  the  tremen*- 
dous  influence  of  the  government  ?  Especially,  if  this  government 
should  be  backed  by  such  a  vast  treasury  bank  as  I  verily  believe 
this  bill  is  intended  to  create  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Ckrolina,  and  the  abolition  reso^ 
lutions,  offered  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  asserting  that 
the  general  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  several  States  ? 

The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  country  re- 
quires, h  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  house.  Its 
accommodations  appear  fkir,  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  wearied 
traveler,  one  may  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile  and  refresh  himself 
there.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  inflict  any  evil ;  or 
rather,  because  I  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  a  patient  to  whom  the 
physician  presents  in  one  hand  s  cup  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  other  a  cup 
of  ptisan ;  I  reject  the  first,  because  of  the  instant  death  with  which 
it  is  charged ;  I  take  the  latter  as  being,  at  the  most,  harmless,  and 
depend  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  contained  in  the  substitute,  were  re- 
versed :  that  is,  to  say,  if,  instead  of  fixing  on  the  first  of  July,  for 
resumption,  it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a  certain  number  of  safe, 
sound  and  unquestionable  Banks  to  be  selected,  should  be  forthwith 
received  by  the  general  government,  in  payment  of  all  public  dues ; 
and  that  if  the  selected  Banks  did  not  resume,  by  a  future  designated 
day,  their  notes  should  cease  to  be  taken.  Several  immadiate  effects 
would  follow :  1st.  The  government  would  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor  with  the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  left 
undisturbed  to  strengthen  themselves.  And,  2dly,  confidence  would 
be  restored  by  taking  off  the  discredit  and  discountenance  thrown 
upon  all  Banks  by  the  government.  And*  why  should  these  notes 
not  be  so  received  ?  They  are  as  pood  as  treasury  notes,  if  not  bct- 
tfir.     They  answer-all  the  purpo.ors  of  theSlate  governrments  and  tht 
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ipeople.  They  now  would  buy  as  much  as  specie  could  hare  conv* 
manded  at  the  period  of  suspension.  They  could  be  disturbed  by  the 
government.     And  finally,  the  measure  would  be  temporary. 

But  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  reraedy,  I  solemn* 
ly  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  proper^ 
organized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank  is  fraught 
with  indescribable  danger,  and  that  the  government  must,  in  the  se- 
quel, get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of  the  government.  I 
oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical  experience  of  for^ 
years.  1  oppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable  contest,  com- 
menced by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  against  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that  bank  had  been 
without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence  to  government, 
towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every  financial  duty.  Un- 
der its  able  and  enlightened  President,  it  had  fulfilled  every  anticipa^ 
tion  which  had  been  formed  by  those  who  created  it ;  President  Jack- 
son pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must  fall,  and  it  did  fall,  against  the 
wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
•  against  the  convictions  of  its  utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  States ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  If  an  innocent,  unoffending  and  highly  beneficial  institu- 
tion could  be  thus  easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause 
for  just  animadversion  ?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors 
the  example  deducible  from  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession  of 
the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.  They  have  existed 
in  harmony  together,  both  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  that  great 
country ;  and  they  have  so  existed,  and  so  contributed,  because  each 
has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other  that  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary spirit  of  hostility  which  was  unfortunately  engendered  in  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  I  fear, 
your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr.  President, 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure  is  perseveringly  urged  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Congress.  That  it  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  con* 
sequences,  for  good  or  evil,  is  undeniable,  and  admitted  by  all.  We 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  this  coontiji 
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and  ultimately  subversive  of  its  liberties.  Yon,  who  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  in  other  measures  of  equal  promise,  can  only 
hope,  in  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  future,  that  its  operation  may 
prove  salutary.  Since  it  was  fir^  proposed  at  the  extra  session,  the 
whole  people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  in  judgment 
upon  it  at  their  elections.  As  &r  as  they  have,  they  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  disapprobation.  From  Maine  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, its  condemnation  has  been  loudly  thundered  forth.  In  every 
btervening  election,  the  administration  has  been  defeated,  ot  its  for- 
mer majorities  neutralized.  Maine  has  spoken ;  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi  and  Michigan; 
all  these  States,  in  tones  and  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  have 
denounced  the  measure.  The  key-stone  State  (God  bless  her)  has 
twice  proclaimed  her  rejection  of  it,  once  at  the  polls,  and  once 
through  her  legislature.  Friends  and  foes  of  the  administration  have 
united  in  condemning  it.  And,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  ad- 
dressing you,  a  large  meeting  of  the  late  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration, headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  presided  in  the 
electoral  college  which  gave  the  vote  of  that  patriotic  State  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  are  assembling  in  Philadelphia,  to  protest  solemnly 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Is  it  right  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant  but  free  and  intelligent 
people  ?  Is  it  right  that  this  Senate,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  should 
give  its  sanction  to  the  noeasure  ?  I  say  it  in  no  disrespectful  or 
taunting  sense,  but  we  are  entitled,  according  to  the  htest  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  will,  and  in  virtue  of  manifestations  of  opinion 
deliberately  expressed  by  State  Legislatures,  to  a  vote  of  thirty-fiv^ 
against  the  bill ;  and  I  am  ready  to  enter,  with  any  Senator  friendly 
to  the  administration,  into  details  to  prove  the  assertion.  Will  the 
Senate,  then,  bring  upon  itself  the  odium  of  passing  this  bill  ?  I  im- 
plore it  to  forbear,  forbear,  forbear !  I  appeal  to  the  instructed  Sen- 
ators. Is  this  government  made  for  us,  or  for  the  people  and  the 
States,  whose  agents  we  are  ?  Are  we  not  bound  so  to  administer 
it  as  t9  advance  their  welfietre,  pronnote  their  prosperity,  and  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction }  Will  that  sacred  trust  be  fulfilled,  if  the  known 
sojitiments  of  large  and  respectable  commilnities  are  despised  and  con* 
demned  by  those  whom  they  have  sent  here  ?  I  call  upon  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King)  with  whom  I  have  so  long 
stood  in  the  public  councils,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  up  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  this  great  people,  to  come  now  to  their  rescue. 
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1  call  upon  an  tbe  Senators ;  let  nsbory,  deep  and  forever,  thedia^ 
racter  of  the  partisan,  rise  up  patriots  and  statesmen,  break  the  vile 
chains  of  party,  throw  the  fragments  to  the  winds,  and  feel  the  proud 
satisfaction  that  we  have  made  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  paramount 
obligations  which  we  owe  our  common  country. 

[This  bill  again  failed,  the  Specie  exaction  having  been  fint  struck  ont  in  th« 
Senate,  (81  to  21)  when  Mr.  Calbouh  voted  agaiiiat  it,  but  it  paaed  neTerthelea^ 
by  25  to  17.  On  reaching  the  House,  howler,  it  was  instantly  met  by  Mr.  Pattow, 
of  Viiginia,  with  a  motion  that  it  do  Ue  on  ^  tabU,  which  prevailed!  Yeas  106; 
Nays  98.  It  was  4ike wise  defeated  at  the  next  session,  and  only  became  a  law  on 
the  fourth  trial,  Jaly,  1840,  after  the  illega!  admission  of  the  0ai>-treaBni7  claimants 
from  New  Jersey  to  seats  in  the  House.]  -«" 

33» 
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Iir  THE  Sbnatb  or  ths  United  States,  Mat  21 ,  1838. 


[Mr.  Cljlt,  on  preseDting  a  petition  asking  Congieat  to  efitabFish  a  Bank  of  th« 
United  States,  spoke  briefly  aa  follows :] 

I  WISH  to  present  a  petition,  confided  to  my  care,  signed  by  a 
number  of  persons,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  similar  to  several  other  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, j»aying  for  the  same  object.  They  afford  evidence  of  a  deep 
and  returning  conviction  among  the  people  of  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution. 

While  I  am  up,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  honest  misconception,  and  some  misrepresentation 
prevail  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  wish  to  correct.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  ^eing  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
established,  are  anxious  that  a  charter  should  be  granted  to  an  exist- 
ing State  institution,  which  has  an  eminent  individual  at  its  head,  and 
that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  their  exertions.  Now,  I  wish  for 
one  to  say,  that  I  have  no  such  purpose  in  view.  I  entertain  for  that 
gentleman  very  high  respect.  I  believe  him  uncommonly  able,  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  finance,  and  truly  patriotic.  There  is  but  one  other 
person  connected  with  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  in  ! 
whose  administration  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  I  should  have  > 
equal  confidence  with  Mr.  Biddle,  and  that  is  Albert  Gallatin,  who,  I 
am  glad  to  learn,  at  an  advanced  age,  retains  in  full  vigor  the  Acui- 
ties of  his  extraordinary  mind.  There  may  be  other  citizens  equally 
competent  with  those  two  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  know  them,  or 
am  not  acquainted  with  their  particular  qualifications. 

But  it  is  not  for  any  existing  State  Bank,  or  any  particular  indi* 
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^doal  at  its  iiead,  that  I  am  conteajiDg.  I  believe  the  establiBhment 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  required  by  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  although  I  might  be  willing,  ifjt  were  prac- 
ticable, to  adopt  an  existing  bank  as  the  basis  of  such  an  institution, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  think  it  most  expedient  that  a  new  bank 
with  power  to  establish  branches,  be  cx^ated  and  chartered  under  the 
anihority  of  Congress.  My  friends  (as  far  as  I  know  their  (pinions,) 
and  I,  are  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  that  individual,  to  this 
or  that  existing  bank,  but  to  principles,  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  a  well  organized  Bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
salutary  operation  of  which,  the  business  of  the  country  had  so  greatly  "^ 
prospered,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  hope,  would  again  revive  and 
prosper.  And,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  for  public  consideration,  some  of  those 
suitable  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  bank. 

1.  The  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,  but  at  the  same  time, 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  p^orm  the  needful  financial  duties  for 
the  government;  to  supply  a  general  currency  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  facilitate  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  domestic  exchange.  I  suppose  that  about  fifty  mill- 
ions would  answer  all  those  purposes.  The  stock  might  be  divided 
between  the  general  government,  the  States  acc(»:ding  to  their  fedend 
population  and  individual  subscribers.  The  portion  assigned  to  the 
latter,  to  be  distributed  at  auction,  or  by  private  subscription. 

2.  The  cor]|>oration,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Senators  I  havo 
the  honor  to  be,  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  fair 
proportions,  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  pri- 
vate interests.  And,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exer- 
cise of  all  foreign  influence,  non-resident  foreigners- to  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  bat 
firom  holdings  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  its  stock.  Al- 
ihoq^  I  do  not  myself  think  this  latter  nestriction  necessary,  I  would 
make  it,  in  deference  to  honest  prejudices,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
which  no  practical  statesman  ought  entirely  to  disregard.  The  bank 
would  thus  be,  in  its  origin,  and  continue,  through  its  whole  exist- 
ence, a  genuine  American  institution* 
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3.  Ad  adequate  portion  of  the^  capital  to  be  set  apart  in  prodacthre 
stocks,  and  placed  in  permanent  secarity  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cor^ 
poration,  (with  the  exception  of  the  accming  profits  on  those  stocks) 
sufficient  to  pay  promptly,  in  any  contingency,  the  amount  of  aU 
such  p^per,  under  whatever  form,  that  the  bank  shall  put  forth  as  a 
part  of  the  general  circulation.  The  bill  or  note  holders,  in  other 
words,  the  mass  of  the  community,  ought  to  be  protected  against  the 
possibility  of  the  failure  or  the  suspension  of  a  bank.  The  supply  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  a  country,  is  that  faculty  of  a  bank,  the 
propriety  of  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  controverted.  The 
dealing  with  a  bank,  of  those  who  obtain  discounts,  or  make  deposites, 
are  voluntary  and  mutually  advantageous,  and  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  But  the  reception  of  what  is  issued  and  used  as  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  is  scarcely  a  voluntary 
act,  and  thousands  take  it  who  have  no  o*her  concern  whatever  with 
the  bank.  The  many  ought  to  be  guarded  and  secured  by  the  care 
of  the  legislative  authority ;  the  vigilance  of  the  few  will  secure  them 
against  loss.  I  think  this  provision  is  a  desideratum  in  our  American 
banking,  and  the  credit  of  first  embodying  it  in  a  legislative  act  is  due 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  Perfect  publicity  as  to  the  state  of  the  bank  at  all  times,  inclu- 
ding, besides  the  usual  heads  of  information,  the  names  of  every  debt- 
or to  the  bank,  whether  as  drawer,  endorser,  or  surety,  periodically 
exhibited,  and  open  to  public  inspection ;  or  if  that  should  be  found 
inconvenient,  the  right  to  be  secured  to  any  citizen  to  ascertain  at  the 
bank  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  any  of  its  custom- 
ers. There  is  no  necessity  to  throw  any  veil  of  secrecy  around  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  a  bank-  Publicity  will  increase  responsibili- 
ty, repress  favoritism,  insure  the  negotiation  of  good  paper,  and  when 
individual  insolvency  unfortunately  occurs,  will  deprive  the  bank  of 
undue  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  banks  practically  in  the  distribution 
of  the  c£^ts  of  the  insolvent. 

5.  A  limitation  of  the  dividends  so  as  not  to  authorize  more  than 
—  per  cent  to  be  struck.  This  will  check  undue  expansion  in  the 
circulating  medium,  and  restrain  improper  extension  of  business  in 
the  administration  of  the  bank. 

6«  A  prospective  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  restrict 
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flie  bank  to  six  per  cent,  simply,  or  if  practicable^  to  only  five  per 
cent.  Banks  now  receiye  at  the  rate  of  near  six  and  a  half  per  cent., 
by  demanding  the  interest  in  advance,  and  by  charging  for  an  addi- 
tional day.  The  reduction  may  be  efl^ted  by  forbearing  to  exact 
any  bonns,  or  when  the  profits  are  likely  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
limit  of  the  dividends,  by  requiring  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
so  lowered  as  that  they  shall  not  pass  that  limit. 

7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded  upon  post  notes  and 
checks  used  for  remittances,  so  that  the  maximum  should  not  be  more 
than  say  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  between  any  two  of  the  remotest 
points  of  the  Union.  Although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  regulate 
foreign  exchange,  depending  as  it  does  upon  commercial  causes  not 
within  the  control  of  any  one  government,  I  think  that  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  domestic  exchange. 

8.  Every  practicable  provision  against  the  exercise  of  improper 
influence,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  upon  the  bank,^and,  on  the 
part  of  the  bank,  upon  the  elections  of  the  country.  The  late  Bank 
«f  the  Unit^  States  4ias  been,  I  believe,  most  unjustly  charged  witk 
interference  in  the  popular  elections.  There  is,  among  the  public 
documents  evidences  of  its  having  scrupulously  abstained  from  such 
interference.  It  never  did  more  than  to  exercise  the  natural  right  of 
sdf-defence  by  publishing  such  reports,  speeches,  and  documents,  as 
tended  to  place  the  institution  and  its  administration  in  a  fair  point  of 
view  before  the  public.  But  the  people  entertain  a  just  jealousy 
against  the  danger  of  any  interference  of  a  bank  with  the  elections  of 
the  country,  and  every  precaution  ought  to  he  taken  strictly  to  guard 
against  it. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  as 
I  think,  if  established,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  on  full  discussion  and  consideration,  some  of  the 
conditions  which  I  have  suggested  might  not  be  deemed  expedient, 
or  might  require  modification,  and  important  additional  ones  may  be 
proposed  by  others. 

I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  constitutional  power.  1  think 
that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  open  question.  There 
•ought  to  be  some  bounds  to  human  controversy.    Stability  is  a  neces- 
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sary  want  of  society.  Among  those  who  deny  the  power,  there  an 
many  who  admit  the  benefits  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Four 
times,  and  under  the  sway  of  all  the  political  parties,  have  Congress 
deliberately  affirmed  its  existence.  Every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment has  again  and  again  asserted  it.  Forty  years  of  acquiescence  by 
the  people  ;  uniformity  every  where  in  the  value  of  the  currency ; 
facility  and  economy  in  domestic  exchanges,  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity in  the  general  business  of  the  country,  with  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  without  it,  wild  disorder  in  the  currency,  ruinous 
irregularity  in  domestic  exchange,  and  general  prostration  in  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  nation,  would  seem  to  put  the  question  at 
rest,  if  it  is  not  to  be  perpetually  agitated.  The  power  has  been  sus- 
tained by  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  by  Madison,  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  by  Marshall,  the  Father  of  the  Ju- 
diciary. If  precedents  are  not  to  be  blindly  followed,  neither  ought 
they  to  be  wantonly  despised.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  and 
the  force  of  the  evidence  is  in  proportion  to  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
and  patriotism,  of  those  who  establish  them.  I  think  that  on  no  occa- 
sion could  there  be  an  array  of  greater  or  higher  authority.  For  one, 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  yielding  to  it,  in  {ureference  to  submitting 
my  judgment  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  now  deny  the  power,  how- 
ever respectable  it  may  be. 

XNo  action  was  at  this  time  taken  on  thd^  sufgestiont  J 
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[From  the  relatioBi  of  the  Federal  Govemment  and  of  the  People  of  the  Free 
States  to  Slavery,  spring  the  most  perplexing  and  delicate  questions  which  have  ariseiT' 
under  our  complex  Political  System— questions  exciting  acrimony,  irritation  and 
•Urm  in  the  Southern  States,  and  requiring  of  the  North  conventional  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  Right  of  those  held  ia  bondage,  adverse  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Free  Government,  on  which  the  Institutrons  of  the  Free  States  are  based.  The  pro- 
per disposition  of  the  Petitions  poured  in  upon  Congress  asking  action  adverse  to 
the  ejostence  of  Slavery,  is  one  of  the  related  topics  which  has  at  times  arrested  the 
action ■  of  CongresB  and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clat,  having 
received  one  of  these  Petitions,  with  a  request  that  he  present  it  to  the  body  of 
which  he  was  a  Member  sooke  as  follows :] 

I  HAVE  received,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  I  wish  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  signed  hy  several  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  chiefly  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Among 
them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly  esteemed  Mayor  of  the  city^ 
and  other  respectable  names,  some  of  which  are  personally  and  well 
known  to  me.  They  express  their  regret,  that  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  continues  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congrete  by  inconsiderate  and  mis- 
guided individuals  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  state 
that  they  do  not  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  district, 
even  if  Congress  possesses  the  very  questionable  power  of  abolishing 
it,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  whose  interests  would  be  im- 
mediately and  directly  affected  by  the  measure ;  that  it  is  a  question 
solely  between  the  peopje  of  the  Diistrict  and  their  only  constitutional 
legislature,  purely  municipal,  and  one  in  in  which  no  exterior  influ- 
ence or  interest  can  justly  interfere ;  that,  if  at  any  fuhire  period  the 
people  of  this  District  should  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  it, 
they  will  doubtless  make  their  wishes  known,  when  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration ;  that  they  do  not,  on 
this  occasion,  present  themselves  to  Congress  because  they  are  slave- 
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holders — many  of  them  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  conscientionrijr 
opposed  to  slavery — but  they  appear  becaase  they  justly  respect  the 
rights  of  those  who  own  that  description  of  property,  and  because 
they  enteitain  a  deep  conviction  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  has  an  in- 
jurious influence  on  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  conununity,  and 
upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  held  in  subjec- 
tion ;  they  finally  protest  as  well  against  the  unauthorized  investiga- 
tion of  which  they  complain,  as  against  any  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  compliance  therewith.  But,  as  Fwish  these  respectable 
petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard,  I  request  that  their  petition  may 
be  read. 

[It  was  read  accordingly,  and  Mr.  Clay  proceeded.] 

I  am  informed  by  the  Committee  which  requested  me  to  ofier  thia 
petition,  and  believe,  that  it  expresses  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  performance  of  this  service  affords  me  a  legitimate  0{^r- 
tunity,  of  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  mean  nqw  to 
avail  myself,  to  say  something,  not  only  on  the  particular  objects  of 
the  petition,  but  upon  the  great  and  interesting  subject  with  which  it 
is  intimately  associated.      , 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  thought  that  the  most 
judicious  course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of  late^  pursued 
by  Congress.  I  have  beli^ed  that  it  would  have  been  wisest  to 
have  received  and  referred  them,  without  opposition^  and  to  have 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  and  argu- 
mentative appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  community.  It 
has  been  supposed,  however  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  that  it  was 
most  expedient  either  not  to  receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally 
received,  not  to  act  definitively  upon  them.  There  is  no  substantial 
di£ference  between  these  opposite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  ab- 
solute rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  But  there  is  a  great 
difierence  in  the  form  of  proceeding ;  and,  Mr.  President,  some  ex- 
perience in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  has  taught  me  to  believe 
that  a  neglect  to  observe  established  forms  is  often  attended  witk 
more  miscliievous  consequences  than  the  infliction  of  a  positive  injury.r 
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We  all  kfiow  that)  even  in  private  life,  a  violation  of  the  existing 
usages  and  ceremonies  of  society  cannot  take  place  without  serious 
prejudice.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the  alx^tionists  have  acquired  a  consider* 
able  apparent  f<Nrce  by  blending  with  the  object  which  they  have  in 
view  a  collateral  and  totally  different  question  arising  out  of  an  al- 
ledged  violation  of  the  right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  testifying,  that  nothing  was  remoter  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  di&red,  than  to 
violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  which,  according  to  its 
judgment,  that  right  could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  properly  granted.  Still, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  received  in  Congress,  and 
made  injurious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  thin^,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  course 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  those  topics 
which  I  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
CoiBmittee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded  would  have 
checked  the  progress,  if  it  had  not  altogether  arrested  the  efforts  of 
abolition.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would  have  been  ac* 
complished  with  much  greater  ability  and  with  much  happier  effect, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  that  it  can  be  by  me.  But,  anx- 
ious ia  I  always  am  to  contribute  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the 
harmony,  concord,  and  happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel  myself 
irresistably  impelled  to  do  whatever  is  in  my  power,  incotnpetent  as  I 
feel  myself  to  be,  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to  agitate  a 
subject  fraught  with  the  m.08t  dreadful  consequences. 


r^ 


r  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparently  opposed, 
to  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  humanity,  are 
cpnscienoiously  opposed  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no 
less  opposed,  at  the  sasne  time,  to  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or  the  ipfringement  of  the  powers  of  the 
States  composing  the  confederacy.  In  this  class  may  be  comprehend- 
ed that  peaceful  and  exem])lary  society  of  "  Friends,"  one  of  whose 
established  maicims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the 
cttUiFatiop  of  peace  and  good-will  among  mankind.    The  next  class 
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consists  of  apparent  abolitionists — ^that  is,  those  who,  hiryin^  been 
persuaded  that  the  right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  Congress^ 
co-operate  with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  and 
vindicating  that  right.  And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra-abdi* 
tionists,  who  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object 
at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any  consequences,  however ' 
calamitous  they  may  be.  With  them  the  right  of  property  is  notk* 
ing ;  the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  is  noth- 
ing ;  the  acknowledged  and  incontestible  powers  of  the  States  are 
nothing ;  a  civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow 
of  a  government  in  which  are  concentrated  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  nothing.  A  single  idea  has  taken  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  onward  they  pursue  it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  and 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  With  this  class,  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Florida,  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State, 
and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new  State,  comprising  within  its  limits 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means  conducing 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  but  perilous  end  at  which  they 
avowedly  and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages  in  the  long 
and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal  at  which  they  would  finally  ar- 
rive. Their  purpose  *is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably  if 
they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must.  Their  object  is  no  longer  concealed 
by  the  thinnest  v^l ;  it  is  avowed  and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute 
of  constitutional  or  other  rightful  power,  living  in  totally  distinct 
communities,  as  alien  to  the  communities  in  which  the  subject  on 
which  they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns  political  power 
over  that  subject,  as  if  they  lived  in  Afi-ica  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless 
promulgate  to  the  world  then:  purpose  to  be  to  manumit  forthwith, 
and  without  compensation,  and  without  moral  preparation,  three  mill- 
ions of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether  separated  from 
those  under  which  they  live.  I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territory  of  Florida, 
and  the  exclusion  of  new  States,  were  only  means  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
not  the  only  means.  Another,  and  much  more  lamentable  one  is  that 
which  this  class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one  portion 
against  another  portion  of  the  Union.  With  that  view,  in  all  their 
leading  prints  and  publications,  the  alledged  horrors*of  slavery  are 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggeiated  colors,  to  excite  the 
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fmaginatiotis  and  stimulate  the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States 
against  the  people  in  the  slave  States.  The  slave-holder  is  held  up 
and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious  of  human  heings.  Advertise- 
inents  of  fugitive  slaves  and  of  slaves  to  be  sold,  are  carefully  collect- 
ed and  blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  si^irit  of  detestation  and  hatred 
against  one  entire  and  the  largest  section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a 
notorious  agitator  upon  another  theatre,  they  would  hunt  down  and 
proscribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  inhabitants  of  that  en« 
tire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that  while  I  recognize 
in  the  justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  St  James,  much  to  excuse  (he  notice  which  he  was  pro* 
yoked  to  take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  would  have 
better  consulted  the  dignity  of  hit  station  and  of  his  country  in  treat- 
ing it  with  contemptuous  silence.  He  would  exclude  us  ftom  Euro- 
pean society — ^he  who  himself  can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admission, 
and  is  received  with  scornful  repugnance  into  it!  Khe  be  nomoie 
desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are  of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
a  state  of  eternal  non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  the  American  niinister  would  have  best  pursued  the  dictates  of 
true  dignity  by  regarding  the  language  of  the  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of  the  plunderer  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  libeller  of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  not  the  only 
QBtes  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  employing  to 
e£fect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their  operations  by  professing 
to  employ  only  persuasive  means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity,  and 
enlightening  the  understandings  of  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the 
Union.  If  ther^  were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a  presumptuous  display  also 
of  an  assumed  superiority  in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to  our  duty  and  our  inter- 
est ;  but  impatient  with  the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their  system  of  action.  To 
the  agency  of  their  powers  of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substi- 
tute the  powers  of  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to  what  is 
passing  before  us,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
$i  their  preceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insufficient,  to  invoke, 
fijially,  the  more  potent  powers  of  the  bayonet. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  <rf'the  proceedings  of  the 
ultra-abolitionists  that  I  would  seriously  invite  every  considerate  man 
in  the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberatety  to  reflect,  not 
merely  on  our  existing  posture,  but  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down 
which  they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra-abolitionists 
have  ceased  to  employ  the  instruments  of  reason  and  persuasion,  have 
made  their  cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot  box,  that 
I  am  induced,  upon  this  occasion,  to  address  you. 

There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country  at 
which  the  spirit  of  abolition  displayed  itself.  The  first  was  immedi- 
ately after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  government.  When 
the  constitution  was  about  going  into  operation,  its  powers  were  not 
well  undtrstood  by  the  community  at  large,  ftnd  remained  to  be  ac* 
curately  interpreted  and  defined.  At  that  period  numerous  abolitimi 
societies  were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  society  of  Friends, 
but  many  other  good  men.  Petitions  were  presented  to  Congress, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  received  'rtithout 
serious  opposition,  referred,  and  reported  upon  by  a  committee.  The 
report  stated  that  the  general  government  had  no  power  to  aboUsli 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  several  States,  and  that  these  States  them* 
selves  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  report  was 
generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  ensued ;  the 
nbolition  societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in  respect  to  the 
black  population,  to  offices  of  humanity  within  the  scope  of  existing 
laws. 

The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  abolition  inci- 
dentally, were  brought  into  notice  and  discussion,  was  that  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  Siate  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  The  struggle  was  long,  strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  too  re- 
cent to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  it,  and  to 
aay,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by  one  of  those  compromises  chatae- 
teristic  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself  is  the 
most  signal  instance. 

The  third  is,  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves*  Various  causes^ 
Jlr.  President,  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  aboliiion-  The  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  the  exam- 
ple pf  British  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands  adjacent  to 
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our  oovntry.  Sodi  is  the  simOarity  in  laws^  in  Uuigiuigei  in  inttita- 
tioBs,  and  in  common  origin,  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  that  no  great  measure  of  national  policy  can  be  adopted  in  the 
«ne  conntrj  without  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in 
the  other.  Confounding  the  totally  diftrent  cases  together,  of  the 
powers  of  the  British  parliament  and  those  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  totally  diflerent  situations  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  and  the  the  slaves  in  the  soyereign  and  independent 
States  of  this  confederacy,  superficial  men  hare  inferred  from  the 
undecided  Britbh  experiment,  the  practicability  of  the  abolition  of 
slayery  in  these  States.  The  powers  of  the  British  parliament  are 
unlimited,  and  are  often  described  to  be  omnipotent.  The  powers  of 
the  American  Congress,  on  the  contraiy,  are  few,  cautiously  limited, 
scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not  granted,  and  above  all,  care- 
fully and  absolutely  excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  and  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  the  several  States.  The  slaves,  too,  upon 
which  British  legislation  operated,  were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  king- 
•dom,  but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies  having  no  voice  in  parliament. 
The  West  India  slaveholder  was  neither  represented  nor  representa- 
tive in  that  pajdiament.  And  while  I  most  fervently  wish  complete 
success  to  the  Britidi  experiment  of  West  India  emancipation,  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  fearful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  it. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  British 
parliament  had  treated  the  West  India  slaves  as  freemen,  it  also  treat- 
ed the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If,  instead  of  these  slaves  being 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  parent  country,  three  or  four 
millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been  dispersed  over  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  their  owners  had  been  members  of 
the  British  parliament — a  case  which  would  have  presented  some 
analogy  to  that  of  our  country-— does  any  one  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  expedient  or  practicable  to  have  emancipated  them,  leav- 
ing them  to  remain,  with  all  their  embittered  feelings,  in  the  United 
kingdom,  boundless  as  the  powers  of  the  British  parliament  are  ? 

Other  causes  have  conspired  with  thiB  British  example  to  produce 
the  existing  excitement  from  abolition.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
but  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
there  are  persons  in  both  parts  of  the  Union  who  have  sought  to 
mingle  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one  portion  of  the  Union 
against  the  other.     It  is  the  misfortune  in  free  countries  that,  in  high 
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penfty  times,  a  diBpOsition  too  often  pr^vailiai  t6  tei<e  hoU  of  eyerjt 
thitig  which  can  strengthen  the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other* 
Charges  of  fostering  abolition  designs  have  been  heedfessly  and  lah* 
jyst]y  made  by  one  party  against  the  other.  Prior  to  the  kte  election 
ol  the  President  of  the  United,  he  was  cbafged  with  being  an  aboli^ 
iionist,  and  abolition  designs  weie  imputed  to  itulny  of  his  supporten. 
Much  as  I  was  opposed  to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administrationi 
I  neither  shared  in  making  nor  believing  the  truth  of  the  charge.  Ht 
was  scarcely  installed  in  office  brfore  the  same  charge  was  directed 
against  those  who  opposed  his  election. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  tme,  that 
either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  has  any  designs  at  aim 
^  abolition*  I  should  de^ly  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should  con- 
sider, if  it  were  true,  that  the  danga*  to  the  stability  of  our  lystem 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist.  While  neither  party  can  be,  I  think,  justly  ticcQsed  of  any 
abolition  tendency  or  purposo,  both  have  profited,  and  both  have  been 
ii^ured  in  particular  localities,  by  die  accession  or  abstraction  of  abo- 
lition support  If  the  account  were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  par^ 
to  which  1  am  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been  injured 
much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong.  But  I  am  far',  for  that  reason, 
from  being  disposed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  being  abolitionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  the  several  cases  in 
which  the  authority  of  Congress  is  invoked  by  these  abolition  peti- 
tioners upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  first  relates  to  it 
is  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia*  The  folkiwing  is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  that 
matter: 

"  To  exfftcm  exclofflve  legislation  in  all  cases  wfaatp>eTer  over  snch  distriet  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square^  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  accept' 
ance  of  Oongreoi,  beoome  tno  eeat  of  goyenment  of  the  United  States.*' 

This  provisimi  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  actual  cessions  wMch 
were  made  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  object  of 
the  cession  was,  to  establish  a  seat  i^gavemmeni  4^  the  UnUed  Siais$ ; 
and  the  grant  in  the  constitution  of  exclusive  legislation  must  be  un- 
derstood, and  should  be  always  interpreted,  as  having  relation  to  ih^ 
object  of  the  cession.     It  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  clause  in 
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ibe  ooaaliUltioii  thai  those  two  States  oedkd  to  the  general  govern- 
inent  the  tea  miles  square^  coDBthatiiig  the  district  of  Oolambia.  In 
laaking  the  oeamon,  they  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  ap- 
plied solely,  to  the  purposes  of  a  seat  of  government,  for  whidi  it 
was  asked.  When  it  was  made,  slavery  existed  in  both  those  cod^ 
monwealths,  and  in  the  ceded  territory,  w^  it  now  contimies  to  exist 
in  all  of  them.  Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  conld  have  anticipa- 
ted that,  while  the  institution  remained  within  their  respective  limits, 
Ub  abolition  would  be  attempted  by  Congress  without  their  consent. 
Neither  of  them  would  probably  have  made  an  unconditioned  cession, 
if  th^  could  have  anticipated  such  a  result. 

From  the  nature  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  and  the  avow- 
ed object  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  two  duties  arise  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  district  available,  com- 
fortable, and  convenient,  as  a  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  Union ; 
the  other  is  to  goVem  the  people  within  the  district  so  as  best  to  pro- 
knote  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  These  objects  are  totally  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature,  and  in  interpreting  and  exercising  the  grant  of 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  that  distinction  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind.  Is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  render  this  place 
a  comfortable  seat  of  the  general  government,  to  aboKsh  slavery  with- 
in its  limits  ?  No  one  can  or  will  advance  such  a  proposition.  The 
government  has  remained  here  near  forty  years  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  domestic  slavery.  Is  it  necessary 
to  the  well4)eing  of  the  people  of  the  District  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished  from  .among  them  ?  They  not  only  neither  ask  nor  desire, 
but  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  ^o  it.  It  exists  here  in  the 
mildest  and  most  oEiitigated  form.  In  a  population  of  30,834,  there 
were,  at  the  last  enumera^n  of  Ae  population  of  the  United  States, 
but  6,119  slaves.  The  number  has  not  probably  much  increased 
since.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  ten  miles  square,  engaged  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  husbandry,  or  in  menial  offices  in  domestic  life.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  this  place,  as  a  seat  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  to  abolish  davery,  which  is  utterly  denied,  the  abo- 
lition should  be  confined  to  the  necessity  which  prompts  it,  that  is,  to 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Washington  itself.  Beyond  those  limits,  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  inhabitants  ci  the  District  than  they  have  with  the 
iohalMtants  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  which 
lie  beyond  the  District. 
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To  abolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Colambia,  while  it  remaias 
tn  Virgima,  and  Maryland,  situated,  as  that  District  is,  within  the 
very  heart  of  those  States,  would  expose  them  to  great  practical  in- 
convenience and  annoyance.  The  District  would  become  a  place  of 
refuge  and  escape  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the  two  States,  and  a  place 
from  which  the  spirit  of  discontent,  insubordination,  and  insurrection 
might  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  two  States.  Suppose,  si 
was  at  one  time  under  consideration,  Pennsylvania  had  granted  tea 
miles  square  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  a  seat  of  the  general 
government ;  could  Congress  without  a  violation  of  good  faith,  hare 
introduced  and  established  slavery  within  the  bosom  of  tlutt  common- 
wealth, in  the  ceded  territory,  after  she  had  abolished  it  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1780  ?  Yet  the  inconvenience  to  Pennsylvania  in,  the 
case  supposed,  would  have  been  much  less  than  that  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  the  case  we  are  arguing. 

It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  Senate,  at  its  lait 
session,  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  implied 
faith,  resulting  from  the  transaction  of  the  cession,  to  abolish  slaveiy 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  would  it  not  be  ?  By  implied 
£uth  is  meant,  that,  when  a  grant  is  made  for  one  avowed  and  de- 
clared purpose,  known  to  the  parties,  the  grant  should  not  be  pervert- 
ed to  another  purpose,  unavowed  and  undeclared,  and  injurious  to 
the  grantor.  The  grant,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Columbia,  was  for  a  $eai  of  govenmeni.  Whatever  power  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object,  is  carried  along  by  th6  grant 
But  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
site  as  a  seat  of  the  general  government.  The  grant  in  the  constita- 
tion,  of  exclusive  power  of  legislation  over  the  District,  was  made  to 
ensure  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  render  this  place  a  safe  and  secure  seat  of  government,  and 
to  promote  the  well  being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  The 
power  granted  ought  to  be  interpreted  and  exercised  solely  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  granted.  The  language  of  the  grant  was  necesarily 
broad,  comprehensive,  and  exclusive,  because  all  the  exigencies  which 
might  arise  to  render  this  a  secure  seat  of  the  general  government, 
could  not  have  been  fcteseen  and  provided  for.  The  language  may 
possibly  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  a  power  of  abolition, 
bat  it  would  not  at  all  thence  follow  that  the  power  could  be  right- 
fully exercised.    The  case  may  be  resembled  to  that  of  a  plenipoten- 
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tiary  invested  with  a  plenary  power,  but  who,  at  the  same  time  has 
positive  instructions  from  his  government  as  to  the  kind  of  treaty 
which  he  is  to  negotiate  and  conclude.  If  he  violates  those  instruc- 
tions, and  concludes  a  different  treaty,  this  government  is  not  bound 
by  it.  And,  if  the  foreign  government  is  aware  of  the  violation,  it 
acts  in  bad  faith.  Or  it  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  from 
private  life.  I  am  an  endorser  for  my  friend  on  a  note  discounted  in 
bank.  He  applies  to  me  to  endorse  ^another  to  renew  it,  which  I  do 
in  blank.  Now  this  gives  him  power  to  make  any  other  use  of  my 
note  which  he  pleases.  But,  if  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  intended 
purpose,  he  goes  to  a  broker  and  sells  it,  thereby  doubling  my  respon- 
sibility for  him,  he  commits  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  violation  of  the 
good  faith  implied  in  the  whole  transaction. 

•  But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  reasoning  were  an  erroneous  one  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  correct  and  conclusive,  is  the  affair  of  the  liberation 
of  six  thousand  negro  slaves  in  this  District,  disconnected  with  the 
three  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  of  sufiScient  magnitude 
to  agitate,  distract  and  embitter  this  great  confederacy  ? 

The  next  case  in  which  the  petitioners  ask  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  relates  to  slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Florida. 

Florida  is  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  bounded  on  all  its  land  sides  by  slave  states,  and  is  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  free  state.  It  almost  extends  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  nearest  important  island  to  it  on  the  water  side  is 
Cuba,  a  slave  island.  This  simple  statement  of  its  geographical  po- 
sition should  of  itself  decide  the  question.  When,  by  the  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  slavery  existed 
within  it.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  effects  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  are  secured  to  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remove 
and  take  them  away,  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  without  limitation 
as  to  time.  If  it  were  expedient,  therefore,  to  abolish  slavery  in  it, 
it  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty,  without  granting  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  a  reasonable  time  to  remove  their  slaves. 
But  further :  By  the  compromise  which  took  place  on  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in  the  year 
1820,  it  was  agreed  and  understood  that  the  line  of  36  deg.  30  min. 
of  north  latitude  should  mark  the  boundary  between  the  free  states 
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and  the  slave  states  to  be  created  In  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana ;  those  situated  south  of 
it  being  slave  states,  and  those  north  of  it,  free  states.  But  Florida 
IS  south  of  that  line,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  understanding  which  prevailed  at  the  period  alluded  to,  should 
be  a  slave  state.  It  may  be  true  that  the  compromise  does  not  in 
terms  embrace  Florida,  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  binding  and  obliga- 
tory ;  but  all  candid  and  impartial  men  must  agree  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded  without  the  most  weighty  considerations,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  to  be  deprecated  than  to  open  anew  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  which  were  happily  bound  up  and  healed  by  that  com- 
promise. Florida  is  the  only  remaining  territory  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  while  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  are  now  nearly  ripe  for  admission  without  it. 

The  next  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congresi 
is  solicited,  is  that  of  prohibiting  what  is  denominated  by  the  peti- 
tioners the  slave  trade  between  the  states,  or,  as  it  is  described  in 
abolition  petitions,  the  trafic  in  human  beings  between  the  States. 
This  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  is  claimed  under  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  invests  it  with  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  like  other  powets  in  the  constitution,  has  hitherto  remained 
dormant  in  respect  to  the  interior  trade  by  land  between  these  states. 
It  was  a  power  granted  like  all  the  other  powers  of  the  general  gor- 
cyrnment,  to  secure  peace  and  harmony  among  the  states.  Hitherto 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exercise  it.  All  the  cases  in  which, 
during  the  progress  of  time  it  may  become  expedient  to  exert  the 
general  authority  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  cannot  be 
conceived.  We  may  easily  imagine,  however,  contingencies  which, 
if  they  were  to  happen,  might  require  the  interposition  of  the  com- 
mon authority.  If,  for  example,  the  State  of  Ohio  were,  by  law,  to 
prohibit  any  vessel  entering  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  from  the  port  rf 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  if  that  case  be  not  already  provided  for  by 
the  laws  which  regulate  our  coasting  trade,  it  would  be  competent  to 
the  general  government  to  annul  the  prohibition  emanating  from  state 
authority.  Or,  if  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction, within  its  limits,  of  any  articles  of  trade,  the  production  of 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  general  goT- 
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emment  might  by  its  authority,  supersede  the  state  enactment.  Bot 
I  deny  that  the  general  government  has  any  authority  whatever,  from 
the  eonstitution,  to  aboMsh  what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  or,  in  other 
words  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  slave  state  to  ano- 
ther slave  state. 

The  grant  in  the  constitution  is  of  a  power  of  regulation,  and  not 
prohibition.  It  is  conservative,  not  destructive.  Regulation  ex  vi 
termifd  implies  the  continued  existence  or  prosecution  of  the  thing 
regulated.  Prohibition  implies  total  discontinuance  or  annihilation. 
The  regulation  intended  was  designed  to  facilitate  and  accommodate, 
not  to  obstruct  and  incommode  the  commerce  to  be  regulated.  Can 
it  be  pretended  that,  under  this  power  to  regulate  conomercd  among 
the  States,  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
live  stock  which,  in  countless  numbers,  are  daily  passing  from  the 
westiem  and  intericMr  States  to  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  Atlan* 
tic  States?  The  moment  the  incontestible  fact  is  admitted  that  ne- 
gro slaves  are  property,  the  law  of  nK)veable  property  irresistibly 
attaches  itself  to  them,  and  secures  the  right  of  carrying  them  from 
one  to  another  State,  where  they  are  recognized  as  property,  without 
any  hindrance  whatever  from  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery  within  the  District  and  in  Florida,  and  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  ano- 
ther. These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  ultra  abolitionists, 
are  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing  the  real  and  ultimate 
point  of  attack.  That  point  of  attack  is  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  these  States.  It  is  to  liberate  three  millions  of 
slaves  held  in  bondage  within  them.  And  now  allow  me.  Sir,  to 
glance  at  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  at  some  of  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  it. 

The  first  impediment  is  the  utter  and  absolute  want  of  all  power  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  to  ef^i  the  purpose.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Creates  a  limited  government,  compri- 
sing comparatively  few  powers,  and  leaving  the  residuary  mass  of 
political  power  in  the  possession  of  the  several  States.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  subject  of  slavery  interposed  one  of  the  greatest  d^&- 
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coltiea  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  It  was  happily  compio^ 
mised  and  adjusted  in  a  ^irit  of  harmony  and  patriotism.  According 
to  that  compromise,  no  power  whatever  was  granted  to  the  general 
government  in  respect  to  domestic  slavery,  but  that  which  relates  to 
taxation  and  representation,  and  the  power  to  restore  fugitive  slavee 
to  their  lawful  owners.  All  other  power  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  was  retained  exclusively  by  the  States,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  severally,  according  to  their  respective  views  of  their  own  p^ 
culiar  interest.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  never  could 
have  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  investing  the  general  govern* 
ment  with  authority  to. abolish  the  institution  at  its  j^easure.  It 
never  can  be  continued  for  a  single  day  if  the  exercise  of  such  a  pow- 
er be  assumed  or  usurped. 

But  it  may  be  contended  by  these  ultra  abolitionists  that  their  ob- 
ject is  not  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  general  government,  but  to 
operate  upon  the  States  themselves  in  which  the  institution  of  domes- 
tic slavery  exists.  If  that  be  their  object,  why  are  these  abolition 
societies  and  movements  all  confined  to  the  free  States  ^  Why  are 
the  slave  States  wantonly  and  cruelly  assailed  ?  Why  do  the  aboli* 
tion  presses  teem  with  publications  tending  to  excite  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States  against  those 
of  the  slave  States  ?  Why  is  Congress  petitioned  ?  The  free  States 
have  no  more  power  or  right  to  interfere  with  institutions  in  the  slave 
States,  confided  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  those  States,  than 
they  would  have  to  interfere  with  institutions  existing  in  any  foreign 
country.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  the  issue  of  numerous  inflammatory  publications,  and 
the  sending  out  of  lecturers  throughout  the  kingdom,  denouncing  and 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  France  ?  Would 
they  be  regarded  as  proceedings  warranted  by  good  neighborhood  ^ 
Or  what  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  the  slave 
States,  the  issuing  of  violent  and  inflammatory  tracts,  and  the  depu- 
tation of  missionaries,  pouring  out  impassioned  denunciations  against 
institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  firee  States  ?  Is  their 
purpose  to  appeal  to  our  understandings,  and  to  actuate  our  human- 
ity ?  And  do  they  expect  to  accompiish  that  purpose  by  holding  us 
up  to  the  scorn,  and  contempt,  and  detestation  of  the  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  The  slavery  which  ex- 
ists among  us,  is  our  aflair  not  theirs ;  and  they  have  no  more  juht 
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ooDcera  with  it  than  they  hare  with  slavery  as  it  exists  throughout 
the  world.  Why  not  leave  it  to  us,  as  the  common  constitution  of 
our  country  has  left  it,  to  be  dealt  with,  under  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence, as  beat  we  may  or  can  ? 

Tha  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition  arises  out  of  the  fact  of 
the  pr«aence  in  the  slave  States  of  three  imUions  of  slaves.  They  are 
there,  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  part  and  parcel  of  our  popular 
tkm.  They  were  brought  into  the  country  originally  under  the  au* 
tfaority  of  the  parent  government  whilst  we  were  colonies,  and  their 
importation  was  continued  in  sfMte  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  our 
ancestors.  If  the  question  were  an  original  question,  whether,  there 
being  no  slaves  within  the  country,  we  should  introduce  them,  and 
incorparate  them  into  our  society,  that  would  be  a  totally  difierent 
question^  i^ew,  if,  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be 
fbuad  to  &vor  their  introduction.  No  man  in  it  would  oppose,  upon 
that  supposition,  their  admission  with  more  determined  resolutk>k» 
and  coDsoientious  repugnance  than  I  should.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  slaves  are  here ;  no  practical  scheme  for  their  removal 
or  separatioii  from  us  has  been  yet  devised  or  proposed ;  and  the  true 
inquiry  isy  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  them.  In  human  a£&irs  we 
are  often  constrained,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  actual 
state  of  thii^p^  to  do  what  we  would  not  do  if  that  state  of  things  did 
not  exist  The  slaves  are  here,  and  here  mist  remain,  in  some  con«» 
dition ;  and,  I  repeat,  how  are  they  to  be  best  governed  ?  Wh«(t  is 
best  to  be  done  for  their  happiness  and  our  own  ?  In  the  slave 
States  the  alternative  iS|  that  tltt  white  man  must  govern  the  bla^k, 
or  the  black  ^vern  the  white.  In  several  of  those  States,  the  nuin*> 
bar  of  the  slates  is  greater  than  that  of  the  white  population*  Am 
inuoediati^  abolition  of  slavery  in  tiiem,  as  these  ultra  abalifcionista 
propose,  would  be  followed  by  a  desperate  strugg^  for  immediate  as^ 
oendancy  of  the  Uack  race  over  the  white  race,  or  rather  it  would  be 
ft^owed  b^  instantaneous  collisions  between  the  two  races,  which 
would  break  out  into  a  civil  war  that  would  end  in  the  extenninatioa 
or  stibjugatioa  of  the  one  race  or  the  other.  In  such  an  alternative, 
whe  oan  hesitate  ?  Is  it  not  better  Cdc  both  parties,  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  should  be  preserved,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the 
horrible  strifes  and  contests  which  would  inevitably  attend  an  iinme* 
daate  abolition  ?  This  is  our  true  ground  of  defence  fox  the  continued 
eiistenoe  of  slarery  in  our  coentiy*    It  is  that  whioh  qur  nfvolution^ 
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ary  ancestors  assmned.    It  is  that  which,  in  my  opinioBi  foraos  our 
juatificatioD  m  the  ejeaof  all  Christendom. 

A  third  impediment  to  immediate  abolition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in  slave  property.  The 
total  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  kst 
enumeration  of  the  population,  was  a  little  upwards  of  twomillioni^ 
Assuming  their  increase  at  a  ratio,  which  it  probably  is,  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  their  present  number  would  be  three  millions.  The 
average  value  of  slaves  at  this  time  is  stated  by  persons  well  informed 
to  be  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  each.  To  be  certainly  withi» 
the  mark,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  only  fear  hundred  dollars.  The 
total  value,  then,  by  that  estimate,  of  the  slave  property  in  theUnited 
'  States,  is  twel  ve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  property  ia  difibse^ 
throughout  aH  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  It  is  owned  by 
widows  and  orphans,  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  sound  and 
vigorous.  It  is  the  subject  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  family 
settlements.  It  haa  been  made  the  basis  of  numerous  debts  contracted 
Hpou  its  faith,  and  is  the  sole  reliance,  in  many  instances,  of  creditora 
within  and  without  the  slave  States,  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  te 
Aem.  And  now  it  is  rashly  pfoposed|  by  a  single  fiat  of  legislation^ 
to  aanihihtte  this  immense  amount  of  property !  To  annihilate  it 
witliout  indemnity  and  without  compensation  to  its  owners !  Doea 
any  considerate  man  belieye  it  to  be  possible  to  efieet  such  an  object 
without  convulsion,  revolution,  and  bloodshed  ? 

I  know  ^t  there  is  a  visionary  dogma,  which  holds  that  negro 
•iavea  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.  I  shall  not  dwdt  long  on 
Ais  speculative  abstraction.  That  is  property  which  the  law  de> 
Clares  to  be  property.  Two  hundred  years  ef  legislation  have  aanc* 
tioned  and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as  property.  Under  all  the  forma 
of  government  which  have  existed  upon  this  c<mtinent  daring  that 
long  space  of  time — ^under  the  British  government — ^onder  the  cokK 
nial  government — under  all  the  State  constitutions  and  governments 
— and  under  the  federal  government  itself— Aey  have  been  deliber- 
ately and  solemnly  recognized  as  the  legitimate  subjects  of  property. 
To  the  Wild  speculations  of  theorists  and  innovators  stands  opposed 
the  fact,  that  in  an  uninterrupted  period  of  two  hundred  years'  dura- 
tion, under  every  form  of  human  legislation,  and  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  govemoienty  Afiican  negro  slaves  have  be^  haU 
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and  req)ectedy  have  desoended  and  been  trafttferred|  as  lawful  and 
indifliputable  property.  They  were  treated  as  property  in  the  very 
British  example  which  is  so  triumphaiitly  appealed  to  as  worthy  of 
our  imitation.  Although  the  West  India  planters  had  no  voice  in  tha 
united  parliament  of  the  British  kle,  an  irresistible  sense  of  justice 
extorted  £rom  that  legislature  the  grant  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  compensate  the  colonists  for  their  loss  of  property. 

If,  therefore,  these  ultra-abolitionists  are  seriously  determined  to 
pursue  their  imnaediate  scheme  of  abolition,  they  should  at  once  set 
about  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  iadem* 
nify  the  owners  of  slave  property.  And  the  taxes  to  raise  that  enor- 
mous amount  can  only  be  justly  assessed  upon  themselves  or  upon  the 
free  States,  if  they  can  persuade  them  to  assent  to  such  an  assess- 
ment ;  for  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  justice  and  an  outrage  against 
all  equity  to  levy  any  portion  of  the  tax  upon  the  slave  States  to  pay 
for  their  own  unquestioned  property. 

If  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  are  not  iof- 
ficient  to  dissuade  the  abolitionists  from  further  perseverance  in  their 
designs,  the  interest  of  the  very  cause  which  they  profess  to  espouse 
ought  to  check  their  career.  Instead  of  advancing,  by  their  efforts, 
that  cause,  they  have  thrown  back  for  half  a  century  the  prospect  of 
any  species  of  emancipation  of  the  African  race,  gradual  or  inmiediate, 
in  any  of  the  States.  They  have  done  more ;  they  have  increased  the 
rigors  of  legislation  against  slaves  in  most^  if  not  all,  of  the  slave 
States.  Forty  years  ago  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  of  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  its  limits. 
By  gradual  emancipation^  I  mean  that  slow  but  safe  and  cautious 
liberation  of  slaves  which  was  first  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1780,  and  according  to  which^ 
the  generation  in  being  were  to  remain  in  slavery,  but  all  their  off- 
spring born  after  a  specified  day  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
eight,  and,  in  the  meantime,  were  to  receive  preparatory  instruction 
to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  fireedoro.  That  was  the  qpecies 
of  emancipation  which,  at  the  epoch  to  which  I  allude,  was  discussed 
in  Kentucky.  No  one  was  rash  enough  to  propose  or  think  of  imme- 
diate abolition.  No  one  was  rash  enough  to  think  of  throwing  loose 
upon  the  community,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  the  untutored  slaves 
of  the  State.    Many  thought,  and  I  among  them,  that  as  each  of  the 
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lAttYt  States  had  a  right  exclusively  to  judge  for  itself  in  respect  to 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves  compared 
with  the  white  population  in  that  State,  at  that  time,  was  so  incon- 
siderable that  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  might  have  been 
safely  adopted  without  any  hazard  to  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  I  still  think  that  the  question  of  such  emanci- 
pation in  the  farming  States  is  one  whose  solution  depends  upon  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  races  in  any  given  State.  If  I  had  been 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Franklin's  plan  was 
adopted,  I  should  have  voted  for  it,  because  by  no  possibility  could 
the  black  race  ever  acquire  the  ascendancy  in  that  State.  But  if  I 
had  been  then,  or  were  now,  a  citizen  of  any  of  the  planting  States — 
the  southern  or  southwestern  States — I  should  have  opposed,  and 
would  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme  whatever  of  emancipation, 
gradual  or  immediate^  because  of  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy 
of  the  black  race,  or  of  a  civil  contest  which  might  terminate  in  the 
extinction  of  one  race  os  the  other. 

The  proposition  in  Kentucky  for  a  gradual  emancipation  did  not 
prevail,  but  it  was  sustained  by  a  large  and  respectable  minority. 
That  minority  had  increased  and  was  increasing,  until  the  abolition- 
ists commenced  their  operations.  The  efiect  has  been  to  dissipate  all 
prospects  whatever  (br  the  present,  of  any  scheme  of  gradual  of  other 
emancipation.  The  people  of  that  State  have  been  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  these  abolition  movements,  and  the  number  who  would 
now  favor  a  system  even  of  gradual  emancipation,  is  {Ht>bab]y  leas 
than  it  was  in  the  years  1798-'9.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
held  in  1837-'8,  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people  by  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  of  the  State.  Many  motives  existed  for  the  passage 
of  the  law^  and  among  them  that  of  emancipation  had  its  influence. 
When  the  question  was  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  their  last  aimu- 
al  election,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  voters  of  the  State 
supported  a  call  of  a  Convention.  The  apprehension  of  the  danger 
of  abolition  was  the  leading  consideration  among  the  people  for  oppo- 
sing the  call.  But  for  that — but  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
abolition  in  States  whose  population  had  no  right,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ae  people  of  Kentucky  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  vote  for  a  Con- 
vention would  have  been  much  larger,  if  it  had  not  been  carried.  I 
felt  myself  constrained  to  take  immediate,  bold,  and  decided  ground 
against  it. 
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Prior  to  the  agitation  of  this  subject  of  abolition^  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive melioration  in  the  condition  of  slaves  throughout  all  the  slave 
States.  In  some  of  them,  schools  of  instruction  were  opened  by  hu- 
mane and  religious  persons.  These  are  41  now  checked,  and  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  having  shown  itself  in  some  localities,  traceable, 
it  is  believed,  to  abolition  movements  and  exertions,  the  legislative 
authority  has  found  it  expedient  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  into  the  police, 
and  laws  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  slaves. 

t 
And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  to  overcome  the  in- 
surmountable obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  immediate  abolition, 
let  us  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  consequences  which  would  in- 
evitably ensue.  One  of  these  has  been  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the 
progress  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the  struggle  which  would  instanta- 
neously arise  between  the  two  races  ii^  most  of  the  southern  and 
southwestern  States.  And  what  a  dreadful  struggle  would  it  not  be! 
Embittered  by  all  the  recollections  of  the  past,  by  the  unconquerable 
prejudices  which  would  prevail  between  two  races,  and  stimulated  by 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  in  which 
the  extermination  of  the  blacks,  or  their  ascendancy  over  the  whites, 
would  be  the  sole  alternative.  Prior  to  the  conclusion,  or  during  the 
progress  of  such  a  contest,  vast  numbers,  probably  of  the  black  race 
would  migrate  into  the  free  States ;  and  what  eflect  would  such  a 
migration  have  upon  the  laboring  classes  in  those  States  ! 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  geographical ; 
the  free  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  slave  laborers 
the  other ;  each  class  pursuing  its  own  avocations  almost  altogether 
unmixed  with  the  other.  But  on  the  supposition  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion, the  black  class,  migrating  into  the  free  States,  would  enter  into 
competition  with  the  white  class,  diminishing  the  wages  of  their  labor, 
and  augmenting  the  hardships  of  their  condition. 

This  is  not  all.  The  abolitionists  strenuously  oppose  all  separation 
of  the  two  races.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  seen  with  regret, 
grief,  and  astonishment,  their  resolute  opposition  to  the  project  of 
•colonization.  No  scheme  was  ever  presented  to  the  acceptance  of 
man,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable  or  not,  is  character- 
ized by  more  unmixed  humanity  and  benevolence  than  that  of  trans- 
porting, with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United 
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States  to  tb^  land  of  their  ancestors.  It  has  the  powerful  recommeiH 
dation  that  whatever  it  does  is  good  ;  and,  if  it  afiects  notbingi  it  iiH 
fiicts  no  one  evil  or  mischid"  upon  any  portion  of  our  society.  There 
is  no  necessary  hostility  between  the  objects  of  colonization  and  abo* 
lition.  Colonization  deals  only  with  the  free  man  of  color,  and  that 
with  his  own  £ree  voluntary  consent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sla- 
very. It  disturbs  no  man's  property,  seeks  to  impair  no  power  in  the 
slave  States,  nor  to  attribute  any  to  the  general  government.  All  its 
action^  and  all  its  ways  and  means  are  ^luntary,  depending  upon  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  which  hitherto  has  graciously  smiled  upon  it 
And  yet,  beneficent  and  harmless  as  colonization  is,  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  denounce  it  with  so  much  persevering 
zeal  and  such  unmixed  bitterness  as  do  the  abolitionists. 

They  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separation  what- 
ever between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  for  ever  pent 
up  together  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  their  animosities, 
and  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  community.  They  pro- 
claim, indeed,  that  color  is  nothing  ;  that  the  organic  and  character- 
istic differences  between  the  two  races  ought  to  be  entirely  overlook- 
ed and  disregarded.  And,  elevated  themselves  to  a  sublime  but  im- 
practicable philosophy,  they  would  teach  us  to  eradicate  all  the  re- 
pugnances of  our  nature,  and  to  take  to  our  bosoms  and  our  boards 
the  black  man  as  we  do  the  white,  on  the  same  footing  of  equal  social 
condition.  Do  they  not  perceive  that  in  thus  confounding  all  the 
distinctions  which  Grod  hinoLself  has  made,  they  arraign  the  wisdimi 
and  goodness  of  Providence  itself  ?  It  has  been  hb  divine  pleasure 
to  make  the  black  man  black,  and  the  white  man  white,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  other  repulsive  constitutional  differences.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  maintain,  nor  shall  I  endeavor  to  prove,  that  it 
was  any  part  of  his  divine  intention  that  the  one  race  should  be  held 
in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  other  *,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  those 
whom  he  has  created  di&rent,  and  has  declared,  by  their  physical 
structure  and  color,  ought  to  be  kept  asunder,  should  not  be  brought  • 
together  by  any  process  whatever  of  unnatural  amalgamation. 

But  if  the  dangers  of  the  evil  contest  which  I  have  supposed  could 
l>e  avoided^  separation  or  amalgamation  is  the  only  peaceful  alterna- 
tive, if  it  were  possible  to  efifectuate  the  project  of  abolition.  The 
abolitionists  oppose  all  colonization,  and  it  irresistibly  follows,  what- 
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«Ter  tiMy  imj  protest  or  declare,  tlist  tfacy  are  in  Anror  of  amalgs- 
fiiatioii*  And  who  are  to  brittg  abooi  this  amalgamatioii  ^  I  him 
itoardoT  HOBO  of  these  ultra  alK>litioBist8  fiimislnDg  m  their  0¥fii  &»- 
HiM  or  feasow  oxaBaf^es  of  latennariiage.  Who  is  to  begio  it  ^  la 
it  their  purpose  not  o&ly  to  ereate  a  pinching  eompelition  botwoin 
black  labor  and  white  labor,  but  do  they  intend  also  to  contaminate 
Ihe  wktotiious  and  bbotteg  classes  of  society  at  the  nordi,  by  m  re- 
iN>lting  admixtttPe  of  the  Mack  element? 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  the  African  raceamong 
«s  >  Are  they  iiH'  ever  to  remain  in  bondage  ?  That  question  was 
askied  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  been  answered  by  fifty 
years  of  prosperity,  but  Kttle  chequered  from  this  cause.  It  witi  be 
repeated  fifty  <v  a  hundred  years  hence.  The  true  answer  is,  that 
Ihe  same  Ploiridenee  who  has  hitherto  guided  and  governed  us,  and 
a^TePted  aQ  sedow  ctiIs  fi^em  the  existing  relation  between  the  two 
races,  will  guide  and  geiTem  our  posterity.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is 
the  eril  thereof.  We  have  hitherto,  with  that  blessing,  taken  care  of 
ourseh>es.  Fssterity  will  find  the  meuis  of  its  own  prowrvation  and 
prosperity.  It  b  only  in  the  most  direfiil  event  whidi  can  befal  this 
people  that  this  great  interest,  and  all  other  of  our  greatest  interests, 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Although  in  particular  districts  the  black 
population  is  gaining  upon  the  white,  it  only  constitutes  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  pc^Mikrtion  of  the  United  Stages.  And  ,taking  ti^  aggre* 
gsSes  of  the  two  races,  the  European  is  constantly,  though  slowly, 
gaining  upon  the  African  portion.  This  ftict  is  demonstrated  by  the 
periodical  returns  of  our  population.  Let  us  cease,  then,  to  indulge 
in  gloomy  ferebodings  about  the  impenetrable  fiiture.  But,  if  we 
may  attempt  to  lift  the  veil,  Mid  contemplate  what  Mes  beyond  it,  I, 
too,  hare  Tentised  on  a  speculative  theory,  with  which  I  will  not 
now  trouble  you,  but  which  has  been  publi^ied  to  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  ci  Ae  black  raoe  will 
rMnaiki  among  our  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  al  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  coostitationi 
and  afterwards,  our  patriotic  ancestors  aj^nrehended  danger  to  Ae 
Umoufiom  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  divid* 
iag  the  wallers  wUch  flow  into  the  AtlantSe  ocean  from  those  which 
found  their  outfet  in  the  Chilf  of  Mexico.    They  seemed  to  present  • 
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aatural  septratioD.  Thai  danger  baa  vaoiahed  before  tbe  aoble 
acbievements  of  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  and  tbe  immortal 
genius  of  Fulton.  And  now,  no  wbere  is  found  a  more  loyal  attacb- 
ment  to  tbe  Union  than  among  tbose  rery  western  pe<^ley  wbo»  it 
was  apprehended,  would  be  tbe  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

Tbe  otber  cause,  domestic  slavery,  happily  tbe  sole  remaining 
cause  which  is  likely  to  disturb  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist.  It 
was  this  which  created  the  greatest  obstacle  and  tbe  most  anxious 
aolicitude  in  the  deliberations  of  tbe  convention  that  adopted  the  gen* 
eral  constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  regarded 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  all  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  per- 
manency of  our  Union.  Tbe  father  of  bis  country,  in  bis  last  affect- 
ing and  solemn  appeal  to  his  fellow-citizens,  deprecated,  as  a  most 
calamitous  event,  the  geographical  divisions  which  it  might  produce. 
The  convention  wisely  left  to  the  several  states  tbe  power,  over  tbe 
institution  of  slavery,  as  a  power  not  necessary  to  tbe  plan  of  union 
which  it  devised,  and  as  one  with  which  tbe  general  government 
could  not  be  invested  without  planting  the  seeds  of  certain  destruc« 
tion.    There  let  it  remain  undisturbed  by  any  unhallowed  hand. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility  of 
dissolving  this  happy  Union.  The  Senate  knows  that  I  have  depre* 
cated  allusions,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  that  direful  event.  Tbe 
country  will  testify  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of  my 
public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sincerity  of 
my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But  we  should  be 
&lse  in  our  allegiance  to  it,  if  we  did  not  discriminate  between  tbe 
imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  assailed.  Abolition 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  danger.  The  aboli- 
tionists, let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  present  aim  of  uniting  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  free  states  as  one  man,  against  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  slave  states.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  beget  union  on  the  other. 
And  this  process  of  reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  attended  with  all 
the  violent  prejudices,  embittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosi- 
ties which  ever  degraded  or  deformed  human  nature.  A  virtual  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  will  iiave  taken  place,  while  tbe  forms  of  its 
existence  remain.  The  most  valuable  element  of  unioui  mutual  kind- 
ness,  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds,  which  now  bi^p- 
pily  unite  us,  will  have  been  extinguished  for  ever.  One  section  will 
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iteMi  itt  meDflring  and  kostild  wrvf  agAiMt  tfa«  othef .  The  collifliaii 
of  opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  scenes  which  now  happily  lie  concealed  from  our 
Wew*  Abolitionists  themselres  would  shrink  back  in  dbmay  and 
kbivor  at  the  comt«nplation  of  desolated  fields,  conflagrated  cities, 
vfttirdered  inhabitants,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  fairest  fabric  of  hu- 
liiaii  goyemment  that  ever  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized  man. 
dKof  should  these  abolitionists  flatter  themselves  that,  if  they  can 
tuoceed  in  their  object  of  uniting  the  people  of  the  free  states,  they 
w411  enter  the  eontest  with  numerical  superiority  that  must  ensure 
victory.  All  history  and  experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty of  war.  And  we  are  admonished  by  holy  writ  that  the  race 
is  myl  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  if  they  were  to 
ocNiqiier,  w^iom  would  they  conquer  ?  A  fbreign  foe — one  who  had 
iasi^d  our  flag,  invaded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  coimtry  waste  ? 
lfo>,  sir :  no,  sir.  It  -woM  be  a  conquest  without  laurels,  without 
gblpy— «  s^,  a  suicidal  conquest — a  conquest  of  brodiers  over  bro- 
thers, achieved  by  one  over  another  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
common  ancestors,  who  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
thmr  sacred  boBOT)  had  foughl  and  t^ed,  side  by  side,  in  many  a  hard 
batde  on  land  and  ooeaa,  severed  our  country  from  the  British  crown, 
aad  estaUkbed  oor  national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  ol  the  slare  states  are  sometimes  accused  by  their 
■ovthtoi  brethren  with  ^Ksplaying  too  much  rashness  and  sensibility 
Ui  the  operataons  aad  proceedings  of  aboHtionists.  But,  before  they 
«ao  be  rightly  judged,  there  ^lould  be  a  reversal  of  conditions. '  Let 
me  suppose  that  die  pei^le  of  the  slave  states  were  to  form  societies, 
•«bsi£xe  presses^  make  large  peeimiary  contributions,  send  for  nu- 
^letous  missionaries  throughout  all  their  own  borders,  and  enter  into 
aaachiaatiooB  to  bum  the  beautiful  capitols,  destroy  the  productive 
maaolBctories,  and  sink  in  the  ocean  the  gallant  ships  of  the  northern 
States.  Wosdd  these  incendiary  proeeedings  be  regarded  as  neigh- 
body  and  friendly,  and  consistent  with  the  firaternal  sentiments  which 
should  ever  he  cherished  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  towards  ano- 
ther ^  Would  they  excite  no  emoUon  ?  Occasion  no  manifestations 
of  dissatisfaction,  nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  retaliatory  violence  ?  But 
the  supposed  case  faHs  far  short  of  the  actual  one  in  a  most  essential 
eircunntance.    In  no  contingency  could  these  capites,  manufactorieS| 
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and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and  missscro  the  inhefaiteits  of  the  norft^ 
era  States. 

I  am,  Mr.  Presidenti  no  friend  of  dayery.  The  seacdier  of  all 
hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and  strong  is 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Wherever  it  is  safe  and  practicable,  I  de- 
sire to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  &mily  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own  country  to  that  of  any  other  peo* 
pie ;  and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United  States  is  inoompat^ 
ible  with  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  European  descendants.  Their 
slavery  forms  an  exception — an  exception  resulting  from  a  stera  and 
inexorable  necessity — to  the  general  liberty  in  the  United  States. — 
We  did  not  originate,  nor  are  we  responsible  for,  this  necessi^. 
Their  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  could  only  be  established  by  viola- 
ting the  incontestable  powers  of  the  States,  and  subverting  the  Union. 
And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later, 
the  liberty  of  both  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not  ob- 
scured by  the  bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  titat  beams  all 
around  us  ?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  as  we  aie,  if  true 
to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain  within  its  bosom  so 
many  dements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  glory  ?  Our  only 
real  danger  lies  ahead,  conspicuous,  elevated,  and  visiUe.  It  was 
clearly  discerned  at  the  commencement,  and  distinctly  seen  through- 
out our  whole  career.  Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and  destroy 
/  all  the  glorious  anticipations  ot  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  us  ?  I 
beseech  the  abolitionists  themselves,  solemnly  to  pause  in  their  mad 
and  fiital  course.  Amid  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  of  humanity 
and  benevolence  which  invite  the  employment  of  their  energies,  let 
them  select  some  one  more  harndess,  that  does  not  threaten  to  deluge 
our  country  in  blood.  I  call  upon  that  small  portion  of  the  /dergy, 
which  has  lent  itself  to  these  wild  and  ruinous  schemes,  not  to  forget 
the  holy  nature  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion, 
and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful  examples.  I  entreat  that  pcHrtion  of  my 
countrywomen  who  have  given  their  eountenanee  to  abolition,  to  re* 
member  that  they  are  ever  most  loved  and  honored  when  moving  in 
their  own  appropriate  and  delightful  sphere ;  and  to  reflect  that  the 
ink  which  they  shed  in  subscribing  with  their  fair  hands  abolition 
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petitions  may  prove  but  the  prelode  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
their  brethren.  I  adjure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke 
aad  discountenanee,  by  their  opmion  and  their  example,  measures 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitous  consequences. 
And  let  us  an  as  countrymen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cherish  in 
nnfading  memory  the  motto  which  bore  our  ancestors  triumphantly 
through  all  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  adhered  to,  it  will  con- 
duct their  posterity  through  all  that  may,  in  the  dispensations  of 
Frovidence,  be  reserved  for  them. 
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At  Taylorsville,  Virqutia,  July  10, 1840. 


IMr.  Clat  was  inTited  by  the  WhigB  of  hif  native  Comity,  to  Tint  tnd  meet 
them  at  the  featiye  board  daring  the  Preaidential  canvam  of  IMO.  He  complied  u 
soon  as  his  duties  in  the  Senate  wonld  permit,  and,  being  addressed  from  the  chair 
in  a  sentiment  ezpressiye  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  req>onded  as  follows  t] 

I  THINK  my  friends  and  fellow  citizensy  that  availing  myself  of  the 
priyilege  of  my  long  service  b  the  public  councils,  just  adverted  to, 
the  resolution,  which  I  have  adopted,  is  not  unreasonable  of  leaving 
to  younger  men,  generally,  the  performance  of  the  duty,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies.  After  the  event  which  occurred  last  winter  at  the  capi- 
tol  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believed  it  due  to  myself,  to  the  Whig  canse, 
and  to  the  country,  to  announce  to  the  public,  with  perfect  truth  and 
sincerity,  aiid  without  any  reserve,  my  fixed  determination  to  support 
the  nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  there  made.  To  pat 
down  all  misrepresentations,  I  have,  on  suitable  occasions,  repeated 
this  annunciation,  and  now  declare  my  solemn  conviction  that  the 
parity  and  security  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  imperatively  demand  the  election  of  that  citizen  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  occasion  forms  an  exception  from  the  rule  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself.  I  have  come  here  to  the  county  of  my  nativity 
in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  to  meet,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  the  com- 
panions and  the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  my  yQuth.  Wher- 
ever we  roam,  in  whatever  climate  or  land  we  are  cast  by  the  acci- 
dents of  human  life,  beyond  the  mountains  or  beyond  the  ocean,  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol,  or  in  the  retreats  and  shades  of 
private  life,  our  hearts  turn  with  an  irresbtible  instinct  to  the  dier- 
ished  spot  which  ushered  us  into  existence.  And  we  dwell  with 
delightfiil  associations  on  the  recollection  of  the  streams  in  which, 
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during  our  boyish  days,  we  bathed,  the  fountains  at  which  wc  drunk^ 
the  piney  fields,  the  hills  and  the  valleys  where  we  sported,  and  the 
friends  who  shared  these  enjoyments  with  us.  Alas  !  too  many  of 
these  friends  of  mine  have  gone  whither  we  must  all  shortly  go,  and 
the  fNresence  here  of  the  small  remnant  leflt  behind  attests  both  our 
loss  and  our  early  attachmait.  I  would  greatly  prefer,  my  friendS) 
to  employ  the  time  which  this  visit  affords  in  friendly  and  familiar 
conversation  on  the  virtues  of  our  departed  companions,  and  on  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  our  younger  days;  but  the  expectation 
which  i^evails,  the  awful  state  of  our  beloved  country,  and  the  op^ 
portunities  wluch  I  have  enjoyed  in  its  public  councils  impose  on  me 
the  obligation  of  touching  on  topics  less  congenial  with  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  but  possessing  higher  public  interest.  I  assure  you, 
fellow  citizena,  however,  that  I  present  myself  before  you  for  no  pur* 
pose  of  exciting  prejudices  or  inflaming  passbns,  but  to  speak  to  you 
in  all  soberness  and  truth,  and  to  testify  to  the  things  which  I  know^ 
or  the  convictions  which  I  entertain,  as  an  ancient  friend,  who  has 
lived  long  and  whose  career  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Through* 
out  an  arduous  life,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  truth  and  the  good 
of  the  country  the  guides  of  my  public  conduct ;  but  in  Hanover 
eounty,  for  which  I  cherish  0entiments  of  respect,  gratitude  and  ven"*- 
oration,  above  aH  other  pkces,  would  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  that 
I  did  not  sincerely  and  truly  believe. 

Why  is  the  plough  deserted,  the  tools  of  the  mechanic  laid  aside^ 
and  all  are  seen  rushing  to  gatherings  of  the  people  ?  What  occa* 
sions  those  vast  and  useful  assemblages  which  we  behold  in  every 
State,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood  ?  Why  those  conventions 
of  the  people,  at  a  common  centre,  from  all  the  extremities  of  this 
vast  Union,  to  considt  together  upon  the  su^ings  of  the  community, 
and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  d^veranee  ?  Why  this  rabid  ap* 
petite  for  pubhe  discussions  ?  What  is  the  solution  of  the  phenome- 
non, wluch  we  observe,  of  a  great  nation,  agitated  upon  its  whole 
surfoce,  and  at  its  lowest  depths,  like  the  ocean  when  convulsed  by 
some  terrible  storm  ?    There  must  be  a  cause,  wmA  no  ordinary  cause. , 

It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  most  memorable  document,  that  ever 
issued  from  the  pen  of  man,  that  *^all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  su^r,  while  evils  are  sofierable,  than» 
la  light  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accuse 
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tomed.  The  recent  hifltory  of  our  people  furniihes  confinnation  of 
that  truth.  They  are  active,  enterprising  and  intelligent ;  but  are 
not  prone  to  make  groundless  complaints  against  public  servants.  If 
we  now  every  where  behold  them  in  motion,  it  it  because  they 
feel  that  the  grievances  under  which  they  are  writhing  can  be  no 
longer  tolerated.  They  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change,  that 
no  change  can  render  their  condition  worse,  and  that  any  change 
must  better  it.  This  ia  the  judgment  to  which  they  have  come  :  this 
the  brief  and  compendious  logic  which  we  daily  hear.  They  know 
that,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  they  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  and  grateful;  and  if  they  had  not,  they  would  be  borne  with 
fortitude  and  resignation «  But  there  is  a  pervading  conviction  and  ^ 
persuasion  that,  in  the  administration  of  government,  there  has  been 
something  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  the  Vessel  of  State 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  selfish,  faithless  and  unskilful  pilots,  vrho 
have  conducted  it  amidst  the  breakers. 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  distressed  and  distracted  state 
of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  the  action,  the 
encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  I- have  no  time  here  to  exhibit  and  to  dweU  upon  all 
the  instances  of  these,  as  they  have  occurred  in  succession,  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  been  again  and  again  exposed  on 
other  more  fit  occasions.  But  I  have  thought  this  a  proper  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  the  enormity  of  the  pretensions,  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  that  department,  as-  they  have  been,  firom  time  to  time,  dis-^ 
closed  in  these  late  years,  and  to  throw  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remarkable  language  of  our  illus- 
trious countryman,  that  the  federal  executive  had  an  awful  squinting 
towards  monarchy.  J[Iere,  in  the  counfy  of  his  birth,  surrounded  by 
sons,  some  of  whose  sires  with  him  were  the  first  to  raise  their  arms 
in  defence  of  American  liberty  against  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  expose  the  impending  danger  of  creating  a  domes-* 
tic  monarch.  And  may  I  not^  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  warning  voice  of  another,  although  far  humbleri  son  of  Han-r 
over  may  not  pass  unheeded  ? 

The  late  President  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new  and 
alarming  pretensions  for  the  executive  department  of  the  government^ 
the  efiectof  whieh^  if  established  and  recognized  by  the  pe<]q^le,,must> 
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inevitably  convert  it  into  a  nu>narchy.  The  first  of  these,  and  it  was 
a  fitvorite  principle  with  him,  was,  that  the  executive  department 
should  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  By  this  principle  of  unity,  he  meant 
and  intended  that  all  the  executive  officers  of  government  should  be 
hound  to  obey  the  commands  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and 
he  be  responsible  for  them.  Prior  to  his  administration,  it  had  been 
considered  that  they  were  bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  subject  only  to  the  general  si]^rintendance  of  the 
President,  and  responsible  by  inapeachment,  and  to  the  tribunals  of 
justice  for  injuries  inflicted  on  private  citizens. 

But  the  annunciation  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  principle  was 
not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  President  Jackson ;  it  was 
essential  that  the  subjection  to  his  will,  which  was  its  object,  should 
be  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  That  he  sought  to  efl^t  b^ 
•an  extension  of  another  principle,  that  of  dismission  from  office,  be- 
yond all  precedent,  and  to  cases  and  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  furnished  just  grounds  for  his  impeachment,  according  to  the 
solemn  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  and  other  members  of  the  first  Coxh 
gress  under  the  present  constitution. 

Now,  if  the  whole  official  corps,  subordinate  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  they  hold  their 
respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  obedience  to  his 
will,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  look  to  that  will,  and  not  to  the 
constitution  and  laws,  as  the  guide  of  their  official  conduct.  The 
weakness  of  human  nature,  the  love  and  emoluments  of  office,  per- 
haps the  bread  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  would  make 
this  result  absolutely  certain. 

The  development  ot  this  new  character  to  the  power  of  dismission, 
would  have  fallen  short  of  the  aims  in  view,  without  the  eseicise  of 
it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  for  which  the  President  was  to  be 
wholly  irresponsible.  If  he  were  compelled  to  expose  the  grounds 
and  reasons  upon  which  he  acted,  in  dismissals  from  office,  the  ap- 
prehension of  public  censure  would  temper  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  power,  and  throw  som^  protection  around  the  subordinate  officer. 

Hence  the  new  and  monstrous  pretension  has  been  advanced,  that 
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ftlthough  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  by  the  constita* 
tion  to  the  confirmation  of  an  appointment,  the  President  may  subse- 
quently dismiss  the  person  appointed,  not  only  without  communica- 
ting the  grounds  on  which  he  has  acted  to  the  Senate,  but  without 
any  such  communication  to  the  people  themselves,  for  whose  benefit 
all  offices  are  created !  And  so  bold  and  daring  has  the  executive 
brance  of  the  government  become,  that  one  of  its  cabinet  ministers, 
himself  a  subordinate  officer,  has  contemptuously  refused  to  members 
of  the  House  o^  Representatives,  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  dismiss  from  office  persons  acting  as  deputy  post- 
masters in  his  department. 

As  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  made  by  President  Jackson, 
of  responsibility  for  all  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  it  is  the 
merest  mockery  that  was  ever  put  forth.  They  will  escape  punish- 
inent  by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he  by  alledging  the  hardship  of  being 
punished,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but  for  theirs.  We  have  a  practical 
exposition  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
militia.  The  Secretary  of  War  comes  out  to  screen  the  President, 
by  testifying  that  he  never  saw  what  he  strongly  recommended  ;  and 
the  President  reciprocates  that  favor  by  retaining  the  Secretary  in 
place,  notwithstanding  he  has  proposed  a  plan  for  organizing  the  mi- 
litia, which  is  acknowledged  to  be  unconstitutional.  If  the  President 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  cabinet  minister,  in  daily  intercourse 
with  him,  how  is'  he  to  be  rendered  so  for  a  receiver  in  Wisconsin  or 
Iowa  }  To  coucentrate  all  responsibility  in  the  President,  Is  to  anni- 
hilate all  responsibility.  For  who  ever  expects  to  see  the  day  arrive 
when  a  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  impeached — or  if  im- 
peached, when  he  cannot  command  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate 
to  defeat  the  impeachment  ? 

But  to  construct  the  scheme  of  practical  despotism,  while  all  the 
forms  of  firee  government  remained,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one  fur- 
ther step.  By  the  constitution,  the  President  is  enjoined  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  executed.  This  injunction  was  merely  intended  to 
impose  on  him  the  duty  of  a  general  superintendence  ;  to  see  that 
offices  were  filled,  officers  at  their  respective  posts  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  fimctions,  and  all  obstructions  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  were  removed,  and  when  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  call 
out  the  militia.    No  one  ever  imagined,  prior  to  the  administration 
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of  President  Jackson,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  was  to 
occupy  himself  with  supervising  and  attending  to  the  execution  of  all 
the  minute  details  of  one  of  the  hosts  of  offices  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  constitutional  injunction  just  mentioned,  the  late  Presi- 
dent put  forward  that  most  extraordinary  pretension,  that  the  consti* 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  he  executed  as  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  this  pretension  was  attempted  to  be  sustained  by 
an  argument  equally  extraordinary,  that  the  President,  being  a  sworn 
officer,  must  t:arry  them  into  ef^t  according  to  his  sense  of  their 
meaning.  The  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  executed  not  ac- 
cording to  their  import,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as 
interpreted  by  contemporaneous  expositions,  as  expounded  by  con- 
current judicial  decisions,  as  fixed  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  Con- 
gressional legislation,  but  in  that  sense  which  a  President  of  die 
United  States  ha^)ened  to  understand  them ! 

To  complete  this  executive  usurpation,  one  farther  object  remained. 
By  the  constitution,  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  navy  is  con- 
ferred on  the  President.  If  he  could  unite  the  purse  with  the  sword, 
nothing  would  be  left  to  gratify  the  insatiable  thirst  for  power.  In 
1833  the  President  seized  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
^at  day  to  this  it  has  continued  substantially  under  his  control.  The 
seizure  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
another,  who  refused  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land,  upon  the  orders 
of  the  President. 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  not  a  doHar  m  die  treasury  can  be  touched 
without  a  previous  appropriation  by  law,  nor  drawn  out  of  the  treas- 
ury without  the  concurrence  and  signature  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Register,  and  the  Comptroller.  But  are  not  all  these 
pretended  securities  idle  and  unavailing  forms  ?  We  have  seen  that, 
by  the  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  dismission,  all  those 
officers  are  reduced  to  mere  automata,  absolutely  subjected  to  the 
will  of  the  President.  What  resistance  would  any  of  them  make 
with  the  penalty  of  dismission  suspended  over  their  heads,  to  any 
orders  of  the  President,  to  pour  out  the  treasure  of  the  United  States, 
whether  an  act  of  appropriation  existed  or  not  ?  Do  not  mock  us 
with  the  vain  assurance  of  the  honor  and  probity  of  a  President,  nor 
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remind  us  of  the  contideDce  which  we  ought  to  repose  in  bis  imagined 
virtues.  The  pervading  principles  of  our  system  of  goremment — ot 
all  free  government — is  not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  absolute 
certainty  of  infidelity  and  treachery,  with  €ven  the  highest  function- 
ary of  the  State ;  and  hence  all  the  restrictions,  securities,  and  gua- 
ranties, which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  sad  experience  of 
history  had  inculcated,  have  been  devised  and  thrown  around  the 
Chief  Magistrate* 

Here,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  let  us  pause  and  contemplate  thia 
stupendous  structure  of  executive  machinery  and  despotism,  which 
has  been  reared  in  our  young  republic.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
government  is  a  unit ;  throughout  all  its  arteries  and  veins  there  is 
to  be  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  will.  The  number  of  the  subordi- 
nate executive  officers  and  dependents  in  the  United  States  has  been 
estimated  in  an  official  report,  founded  on  public  documents,  made  by 
a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Whatever  it  may  be,  all  of  them,  wherever  they  are  situated, 
are  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President.  An  absolute 
obedieuce  to  his  will  is  secured  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  dis- 
missing them  at  his  pleasure,  frcHn  their  respective  piaoes.  To  make 
this  terrible  power  of  dismission  more  certain  and  efficacious,  its  ex- 
ercise is  covered  up  in  mysterious  secrecy,  without  the  smallest  re- 
sponsibility. The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  executed  in  the  sense  in  whidi  the  President  understands  them — 
although  that  sense  may  be  at  variance  with  the  understanding  of 
every  other  man  in  the  United  States.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  frt>m  the  principles  deduced  by  the  President  from  the 
constitutional  injunction  as  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that,  if  an 
act  of  Congress  be  passed,  in  his  opinioii,  contrary  to  the  constitutioD, 
tur  if  a  decision  be  pronounced  by  the  courts,  in  his  opinion,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  laws,  that  act  or  that  decision  ^e  President 
is  not  obliged  to  enforce,  and  he  could  not  cause  it  to  be  enforced, 
without  a  violation,  as  is  pretended,  of  his  official  oath.  Candor  re- 
quires the  admission,  ihat  the  principle  has  not  yet  been  pushed  in 
practice  in  these  cases  ;  but  it  manifestly  comprehends  them ;  and  who 
doubts,  that  if  the  spirit  of  usurpation  is  not  arrested  and  rebuked^ 
iktey  will  be  finally  reached  ?  The  march  of  power  is  ever  onwards 
As  times  and  seasons  admonish,  it  openly  and  boldly  in  broad  day 
makes  its  progress ;  or  if  alarm  be  excited  by  the  enormity  of  ils 
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))retensioii0,it  sikatly  and  aecreUy^  in  the  daik  of  the  night,  iteals  itf 
devious  way.  It  now  stomM  and  mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress 
of  liberty ;  it  now  sape  and  andermines  its  foundaticHis.  Finally,  the 
Gonmiand  of  the  army  and  navy  being  already  in  the  President,  and 
having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  consusbmated  that  frightful  union  of  purse  and  sword, 
so  long,  so  much,  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  all  true  lovers  of  civil 
liberty.  And  our  present  Chief  Magistrate  stands  solemnly  and  vo-  . 
lontarily  pledged,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps and  carry  out  the  measures  and  the  principles  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one  will  in 
the  State.  All  is  concentrated  in  the  President.  He  directs,  orders, 
commands  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State.  Through  the  official 
agencies,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and  absolutely  subjected  to 
his  will,  he  executes,  according  to  his  pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  which  has  been  absorbed  and  engrossed 
by  him.  And  one  sole  will  predominates  in,  and  animates  the  whole 
of  this  vast  community.  If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  not 
capable  of  conceiving  or  defining  it.  Names  are  nothing.  The  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  arbitrary  government  does  not  depend 
upon  the  title  or  denomination  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the  State, 
but  upon  the  quantum  of  power  which  he  possesses  and  wields.  Au- 
tocrat, sultan,  emperor,  dictator,  king,  doge,  president,  are.  all  mere 
names,  in  which  the  power  respectively  possessed  by  them  is  not  to 
be  found,  but  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  constitution,  or  the  established 
usages  and  practices  of  the  several  States  which  they  govern  and 
control.  If  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  were  called  President  of  all  the 
Rassias,  the  actual  power  remaining  unchanged,  his  authority  undor 
his  new  denomination,*  would  continue  undiminished ;  and,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  receive  the  title  of  Autocrat  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  would  not  be  increase 
ed,  without  an  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

General  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  carrying  a  wide 
low,  but  he  did  not  gather  the  whole  harvest ;  he  IdEt  some  gleaning* 
to  his  fidthful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  sweep  clean  the 
field  of  power.  The  duty  of  inculcating  on  the  official  corps  tiM 
Hctive  exertion  of  their  personal  and  official  influence  was  left  by  him 
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to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  all  popular  elections.  It  was 
Dot  sufficient  that  the  official  corps  was  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  President.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  this  obedience  was 
•coerced  by  the  tremendous  power  of  ttismission.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  this  corps  might  be  beneficially  employed  to  promote,  in 
other  matters  than  the  busines  (>f  their  offices,  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  President  and  hi»  party.  They  are  far  more  efficient  than  any 
standing  army  of  equal  numbers.  A  standing  army  would  be  sepa- 
rated, and  stand  out  fix)m  the  people,  would  be  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  ;  and,  being  always  in  corps,  or  in  detachments,  could 
exert  no  influence  on  popular  elections.  But  the  official  corps  is  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  in  every  town,  village,  and  city,  mix- 
ing with  the  people,  attending  their  meetings  and  conventions,  becom- 
ing chairmen  and  members  of  committees,  and  urging  and  stimulating 
partizans  to  active  and  vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in  concert,  and 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  obeying  orders  issued  from  the  centre, 
their  influence,  aided  by  executive  patronage,  by  the  post-office  de- 
partment, and  all  the  vast  other  means  of  the  executive,  is  almost 
irresistable. 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  to  restrain  the  subordinate  of  the 
•executive  from  all  interference  with  popular  elections,  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate.  He 
had  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  opinion,  who  issued  a  circular  to 
restrain  federal  officers  from  intermedling  in  popular  elections.  He 
had  before  him  the  British  example,  according  to  which  place  men  , 
and  pensioners  were  not  only  forbidden  to  interfere,  but  were  not, 
-some  of  them,  even  allowed  to  vote  at  popular  elections.  But  his 
till  left  them  fi^e  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  prohibiting  only 
the  use  of  their  official  influence.  And  how  was  this  bill  received  in 
the  Senate  ?  Passed,  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the  character 
and  to  pursue  the  principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ?  No  such  thing.  It 
was  denounced^as  a  sedition  bill.  And  the  just  odium  of  that  sedition 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  protect  office-holders  against  the  people, 
was  successfully  used  to  defeat  a  measure  of  protection  of  the  people 
against  the  office-holders !  Not  only  were  they  left  unrestrained, 
but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an  official  report  to  employ 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  administration  at  the  election  of  the 
people. 
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Ktherto,  the  amy  and  the  navy  have  remained  onafiected  by  the 
power  of  dismission,  and  they  have  not  been  called  into  the  political 
•ervice  of  the  executive.  But  no  attentive  observer  of  the  principles 
and  proceedings  ef  the  men  in  power  coald  fail  to  see  that  the  day 
was  not  distant  when  they,  too,  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
partisan  offices  of  the  President.  Accordingly,  the  process  of  con* 
verting  them  into  executive  instniments  has  commenced  in  a  court 
martial  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Two  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  have  been  there  put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  on  the 
charge  of  prejudicing  the  democratic  party  by  making  purchases  for 
\ke  suf^ly  of  the  army  from  members  of  the  Whig  party !  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  United  States  were  prejudiced  by  those  purchases ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  I  believe,  established  that  they  were  cheaper 
thaa  could  have  been  made  from  the  supporters  of  the  administration. 
But  the  charge  was,  that  to  purchnse  at  all  from  the  opponents,  in* 
«tead  of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  was  an  injury  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  which  required  that  the  offenders  should  be  put  upon 
their  trial  before  a  eourt  martial !  And  this  trial  was  commenced  at 
the  instance  of  a  committee  of  a  democratic  convention,  and  conduct- 
ed and  prosecuted  by  them !  The  scandalous  spectacle  is  presented 
Id  an  enlightened  world  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people  exe* 
euting  the  orders  of  a  self'Created  power,  organized  within  the  bosom 
of  the  State,  and  upon  such  an  accusation,  arraigning,  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  gallant  men,  who  are  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
honor  and  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  with  bearing  its  eagles  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  ! 

But  the  army  and  navy  are  too  small,  and  in  composition  are  too 
patriotic  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  this  administration.  Hence 
the  recent  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  the  President,  under  oolor  of  anew  organization  of  the  militia, 
to  create  a  standing  force  of  200,000  men,  an  amount  which  no  con- 
ceivable foreign  exigent  can  ever  make  necessary.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  now  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  that  alarming  and  most 
dangerous  plan  of  the  executive  department  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  has  justly  excited  a  burst  of  general  indignation,  and  no 
where  has  the  disapprobation  of  it  been  more  emphatically  expressed 
than  in  this  ancient  and  venerable  Commonwealth. 

The  monstrous  project  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.    It  pro- 
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poses  to  create  the  force  by  breaking  down  Mason  and  Dhcon's  fiDe, 
expunging  the  boundaries  of  States ;  melting  them  up  into  a  confluent 
mass,  to  be  subsequently  cut  up  into  ten  military  parts,  alienates  the 
militia  from  its  natural  association,  withdraws  it  from  the  authority 
and  command,  and  sympathy  of  its  constitutional  officers,  appointed 
by  the  States,  puts  it  under  the  command  of  the  President,  authorise*^ 
him  to  cause  it  to  be  trained,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  subjects  it  to  be  called  out  from  remote  and  distant  places,  at  his 
pleasure,  and  on  occasions  not  warranted  by  the  constitution  1 

Indefensible  as  this  project  is,  fellow  citizens,  do  not  be  deceived 
by  supposing  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  abandoned.  It  is  a  principle 
of  those  who  are  now  in  power,  that  an  election  or  re-election  of  the 
President  implies  the  sanction  of  the  people  to  all  the  measures  which 
he  had  proposed,  and  «ll  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed,  om 
public  affairs,  prior  to  that  event.  We  have  seen  this  principle  i^ 
plied  on  various  occasions.  Let  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re-elected  in  No- 
vember next,  and  it  will  be  claimed  that  the  people  have  thereby 
approved  of  this  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  entertain  the 
opinion  that  it  is  important  to  train  the  militia,  and  render  it  efl^o- 
tive ;  and  it  will  be  insisted,  in  the  contingency  mentioned,  that  the 
people  have  demonstrated  that  they  approve  of  that  specific  plan. — 
There  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  consequence  from  the  fatt 
that  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  this  aubject  was  referred, 
instead  of  denouncing  the  scheme  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
to  liberty  presented  a  labored  apologetic  report,  and  the  administra- 
tion majority  in  that  body  ordered  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
apology  to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  the  people.  I  take  plea- 
sure in  testifying  that  one  administration  Senator  had  the  manly  inde- 
pendence to  denounce,  in  his  place,  the  project  as  unconstitutionaL 
That  Senator  was  from  your  own  State. 

I  have  thus,  fellow  citizens,  exhibited  to  you  a  true  and  fiuthftJ 
picture  of  executive  ?power,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  and  expanded 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed  further  to  ex- 
tend it.  It  overshadows  every  other  branch  of  the  government.  The 
source  of  legislative  power  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  c^>itol,  bat 
in  the  palace  of  the  President.  In  assuming  to  be  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  as  the  President  recently  did,  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, he  vfOiM  have  been  nearer  the  actual  feu^t  if  he  had  alle<]^ed 
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diat  He  was  the  sole  legislatire  power  of  the  Union.  How  is  it  poflK 
sible  for  public  liberty  to  be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional  distri-' 
butions  of  power,  among  the  departments  of  government,  to  be  main-- 
tluned,  unless  the  executive  career  be  checked  and  restrained  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  two  securities  exist ;  first,  that  the  Presiden- 
tial term  is  of  short  duration  ;  and,  secondly,  the  elective  franchise. 
But  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  whether  a  depositary  of  power 
be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  liberty  does  not  depend  upon  the  du- 
ration of  the  official  term,  but  upon  the  amount-of  power  invested. 
The  dictatorship  in  Rome  was  an  office  of  brief  existence,  generally 
shorter  than  the  Presidential  term.  Whether  the  elective  franchise 
be  an  adequate  security  or  not,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  next  No- 
vember. Ihope  and  believe  it  yet  is.  But  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should 
be  re-elected,  the  power  already  acquired  by  the  executive  be  retain- 
ed, and  that  which  is  in  progress  be  added  to  that  department,  it  is 
my  deliberate  judgment  that  there  will^  be  no  hope  remaining  for  the 
continuance  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

And  yet  the  partizans  of  this  tremendous  executive  power  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  bestow  upon  u^  who  are- 
opposed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  the  federalists  !  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  there  are  five  gentlemen  who  were  members  oi  the 
federal  party,  and  four  of  them  have  been  suddenly  transformed  into^ 
democrats,  and  are  now  warm  supporters  of  this  administrationi- 
whiUt  I,  who  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  my  humble  abilities  to  arouse- 
the  nation  to  a  vindication  of  its  insulted  honor  and  its  violated  rights, 
and  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  to- 
which  they  were  violently  opposed,  find  myself,  by  a  sort  of  magical 
ihfiuence,  converted  into  a  federalist !  The  only  American  citizen 
that  I  ever  met  with,  who  was  an  avowed  monarchist,  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  administration  of  General  Jackson  ;  and  he  acknowledg- 
ed to  me  that  his  motive  was  to  bring  about  the  system  of  monarchy^ 
which  his  judgment  preferred. 

There  were  other  points  of  difierence  between  the  federalists  and 
the  democratic  or  rather  republican  party  of  1798,  but  the  great, 
Ifeading,  prominent  discrimination  between  them  related  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  executive  department  of  the  government.  The  fed- 
eralists believed  that  in' its  structure,  it  was  too  weak,  and  was  ixu 
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danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  legialaK 
tive  branch.  Hence  they  rallied  around  the  executive,  and  sought  to 
give  to  it  strength  and  energy.  A  strong  government,  an  energetic 
executive  was,  among  them,  the  common  language  and  the  great  ob- 
ject of  that  day.  The  republicans,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that 
the  real  danger  lay  on  the  sid^  of  the  executive ;  that,  having  a  con* 
tinuous  and  uninterrupted  existence,  it  was  always  on  the  alert,  rea- 
dy to  defend  the  power  it  had,  and  prompt  in  acquiring  more ;  and 
that  the  experiece  of  history  demonstrated  that  it  was  Uie  encroach^ 
kig  and  usurping  department.  They,  therefore,  rallied  around  the 
people  and  the  legislature* 

What  are  the  positions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  present  day  ? 
Modern  democracy  has  reduced  the  federal  theory  of  a  strong  and 
energetic  executive  to  practical  operation.  It  has-  turned  from  the 
people,  the  natural  ally  of  <jfeMitfis  democracy,  to  the  executive,  and^ 
instead  of  vigilence,  jealousy  and  distrust,  has  given  to  that  depart- 
ment all  its  confidence,  and  made  to  it  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  the 
powers  of  government.  The  recognised  maxim  of  royal  infallibility  i» 
transplanted  from  the  British  monarchy  into  modern  American  demo- 
eracy , andthe  President  can  do  no  wrong !  This  new  school  adopts, 
modifies,  cnanges,  renounces,  renews  opinions  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
executive.  Is  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  a  useful  and  valuable 
institution  ?  Yes,  unanimously,  pronounces  the  democratic  l^psla- 
ture  of  Pennsyluania.  The  President  vetoes  it  as  a  pernicious  and 
dangerous  establishment.  The  democratic  majority  in  the  same 
legislature  pronounce  it  to  be  pernicious  and  dangerous.  The  demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
declare  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  be  safe.  The  President  says  they  are  unsafe,  and  removes 
them.  The  denaocracy  say  they  are  unsafe,  and  approve  the  re- 
moval. The  President  says  that  a  scheme  of  a  Sub-Treasury  is  revo- 
lutionary and  disorganizing.  The  democracy  say  it  is  revolutionary^ 
and  disorganizing.  The  President  says  it  is  wise  and  salutary.  T1m3 
democracy  say  it  i»wise  and  salutary. 

The  whigs  of  1840  stand  where  the  republicans  of  1798  stood,  and 
where  the  whigs  of  the  revolution  were,  battling  for  liberty,  for  the 
people,  for  free  institutions,  against  power,  against  corruption,  against 
executive  aucEoacbments,  against  monarchy.. 
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We  are  reproached  with  struggling  for  offices  and  their  emolu- 
ments. If  we  acted  on  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  principle  of 
our  opponents,  that  "  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,"  we  should  in- 
deed be  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  people.  No !  fellow  citizens ; 
higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic  motives  actuate  the  whig  party.  Their 
object  is  the  restordlion  of  the  constitution,  the  preservation  of  liber- 
ty, and  rescue  of  the  country.  If  they  were  governed  by  the  sordid 
and  selfish  motives  acted  upon  by  their  opponents,  and  unjustly  im- 
puted to  thettj,  to  acquire  office  and  emolument,  they  have  only  ta 
change  their  names,  and  enter  the  Presidential  palace.  The  gate  is 
always  wide  open,  and  the  path  is  no  narrow  one  which  leads  through 
it.    The  last  comer,  too,  often  fares  best. 

On  a  resurrey  of  the  few  past  years,  we  behold  enough  to  sickeii 
and  sadden  the  hearts  of  true  patiiots.  Executive  encroachment  has 
quickly  followed  upon  executive  encroachment ;  persons  honored  by 
public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing  but  grateful  and  parental 
measures  should  have  flowed,  have  inflicted  stunning  blow  after  blow 
in  such  rapid  succession  that,  before  the  people  could  recover  from 
the  reeling  efliects  of  one,  another  has  fallen  heavily  upon  them.  Had 
either  of  various  instances  of  executive  misrule  stood  out  separate 
and  alone,  so  that  its  enormity  might  have  been  seen  and  dwelt  upon 
with  composure,  the  condemnation  of  the  executive  would  have  long 
since  been  pronounced  ;  but  it  has  hitherto  found  safety  and  impunity 
in  the  bewildering  effects  of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds.  The  na- 
tion has  been  in  the  condition  of  a  man,  who,  having  gone  to  bed 
after  his  barn  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in  the  morning  to 
witness  his  dwelling-house  wrapt  in  flames.  So  bold  and  presumptu- 
ous  has  the  executive  Ix^come,  that,  penetrating  in  its  influence  the 
hall  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  by  rrteans  of  a  sub- 
missive or  instructed  majority  of  the  Senate,  it  has  caused  a  record  of 
the  country  to  be  cflaccd  and  expunged,  the  inviolability  of  which 
was  guarantied  by  a  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitutioiT !  -And  that 
memorable  and  scandalous  scene  was  enacted  only  because  the  oflen- 
sive  record  contained  an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an  executive 
proceeding. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain — if  the  progress  of  executiv© 
usurpation  were  to  continue  unchecked,  hopeless  despair  would  seize 
the  public  mind,  or  the  people  would  be  goaded  to  acts  of  open  and 
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▼ident  remtaiiee.  But,  ihaak  God,  the  power  of  the 
fearfbl  and  r^id  as  ito  strides  have  been,  is  not  yet  too  great  for  tiw 
power  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  a  bright  and  gimoas  preepaet, 
in  the  election  of  William  Hkkrt  Harrisoit,  has  opened  upon  the 
country.  The  necesnty  of  a  change  of  rulers  has  deeply  pen^ratod 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  we  CTerywhere  behold  cheering  maai- 
Cntations  of  that  hi^py  event.  The  fiict  of  his  election  ahme,  with- 
out reference  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  will  powerfbUy 
contribute  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  peoj^e.  It  will  bring 
assurance  of  the  cessation  of  that  long  series  of  disastrous  ezperi* 
ments  which  have  so  greatly  afflicted  the  people.  Confidence  wfll 
immediately  revive,  credit  be  restored,  active  business  will  return, 
prices  of  products  will  rise  ;  and  the  people  will  feel  and  know  that, 
instead  of  their  servants  being  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  their 
ruin  and  destruction,  they  will  be  assiduously  employed  in  promoting 
their  welfiure  and  prosperity. 

But  gmve  and  serious  measures  will,  unquesticHiably,  early  and 
miziously  command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  new  administration. 
I  have  no  authority  to  announce,  and  do  not  •pretend  to  announce  the 
purposes  of  the  new  President.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them  other 
than  that  which  is  accessible  to  every  citizen.  In  what  I  shall  say 
as  to  the  course  of  a  new  administration,  therrfore,  I  mean  to  ezi»refls 
my  own  sentiments,  to  speak  for  mysdf,  without  compromitting  any 
other  person.  Upon  such  an  interesting  occasion  as  this,  in  the  midst 
of  the  companions  of  my  youth,  or  their  descendants,  I  have  felt  that 
it  is  due  to  them  and  to  myself,  explicitly  to  declare  my  sentiments, 
without  reserve,  and  to  show  that  I  have  been,  and,  as  I  sincerely  be* 
lieve,  the  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted,  have  been,  animated  by 
the  disinterested  desire  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  countiy, 
and  to  preserve  its  free  institutkms. 

The  first,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  object  which 
should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  a  new  administration,  is  thai 
of  drcumscribmg  the  executive  power,  and  throwing  around  it  such 
limitation^  and  safe-guards  as  will  render  it  no  longer  dangerous  to 
the  public  liberties. 

Whatever  is  the  work  of  man,  necessarily  partakes  of  hn 
feBtmai  and  it  Has  not  to  be  ezpeeted  tks^withaU  th9 
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kdged  wisdom  and  yirtues  of  the  framers  of  our  constitotioD,  they 
eoald  have  sent  forth  a  plan  of  government,  so  free  from  all  defect, 
and  so  full  of  guaranties,  that  it  should  not,  in  the  conflict  of  embit- 
tered partieS)  and  of  excited  passions,  be  perverted  and  misinterpre- 
ted. Misconceptions,  or  erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed in  the  constitution,  would  probably  have  occurred,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  arid  with  a  regular  and 
temperate  administration  of  the  government;  but  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  machine,  driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer,  with 
firightiul  impetuosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and  it  needs 
careful  examination  and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  to  the 'fundamental  character  of  the  go- 
vernment itself,  and  especially  of  the  executive  branch,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  either  by  amendments  of  the  constitution,  when  they  are 
necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation  when  the  object  faUs  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  there  should  be, 

1st.  A  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  ot  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  after  a  service  of  one  term'. 

Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection  have  satisfied  me  that 
too  much  of  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the  incum- 
bent are  occupied,  durii^  his  first  term,  in  securing  his  re-election. 
The  public  business,  consequently,  su^rs,  and  measures  are  pro- 
posed or  executed,  with  less  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  than 
to  their  influence  upon  the  approaching  election.  If  the  limitation 
to  one  term  existed,  the  President  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
tiie  discharge  ci  his  public  duties ;  and  he  would  endeavor  to  signal- 
ice  his  administration  by  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  its  measures. 

2d.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be 
subjected  to  fiirther  limitations  and  qualifications.  Although  a  large, 
perhaps  the  largest  proportion  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at 
the  short  sessions  of  Coi^ess,  since  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  passed  within  the  three  last  days  of  the  session,  and  when, 
of  course,  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  had  not  the  ten  days  for 
consideration  allowed  by  the  constitution.  President  Jackson,  availbg 
ytaeelf  of  that  allowance,  has  &iled  to  return  important  bills.  When 
«0t  retomed  by  the  Ptesident  wifliin  the  tea  days,  it  is  questionsble 
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whether  they  are  laws  or  not.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  next  Con- 
gress cannot  act  upon  them  by  deciding  whether  or  not  they  shall 
become  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding.  All  this 
ought  to  be  proyided  for. 

At  present,  a  bill,  returned  by  the  President,  can  only,  become  a 
]^yf  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House^ 
J  think  if  Congress  passes  a  bill  after  discussion  and  consideration, 
and,  a&er  weighing  the  objections  of  the  President,  still  believes  it 
ought  to  pass,  it  should  become  a  law,  provided  a  minority  of  all  the 
members  of  each  House  concur  in  its  passage.  If  the  weight  of  his 
argument,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  conjointiy,  cannot  prerail 
on  a  majority,  against  their  previous  convictions,  in  my  opmion  the 
bill  ought  not  to  be  arrested*  Such  is  the  provision  of  the  conatitu* 
tions  of  several  of  the  States,  and  that  of  Kentucky  among  them. 

3d.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  restricted, 
and  the  exercise  of  it  be  rendered  responsible. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to  tl|e 
confirmation  of  all  important  appointments,  but,  wiUiout  consulting 
the  Senate,  without  any  other  motive  than  resentment  ot  caprice,  tb» 
the  President  may  dismiss  at  his  sole  pleasure,  an  officer  created  by 
the  joint  action  of  himself  and  the  Senate.  The  practice  efl^t  is  to 
nullify  the  agency  of  the  Senate.  There  may  be  oooasionally,  casea 
in.w^ich  the  public  interest  requires  an  immediate  dismission  without 
waiting  for  the  assembling  of  the  Senate ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
President  should  be  hound  to  conununicate  fully  the  grounds  and 
mptives  of  the  dismission.  The  power  would  be  thus  rendered  re* 
sponsible.  Without  it  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  free  institutions,  the  basis  of  which  is  perfect  responsibility,  and 
dancerous  to  the  public  liberty,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

4^.  That  the  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  should 
hsi-Gonfided  and  confined  exclusively  to  Congress ;  and  all  authority, 
of  the  President  over  it,  by  means  of  ^missing  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury,  or  other  persons  having  the  immediate  duurge  of  it,  bj». 
TiQprously  procluded. 

You  haye  heard  muchifeUowcitizenft  of  die  divorce  of  banks  aii4f 
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goyenHnent  After  crippHog  them  and  impairing  their  utiUty,  the 
execuiiye  and  its  partisans  have  systematically  denounced  them. 
The  executive  and  the  country  were  warned  again  and  again  of  the 
fetal  course  that  has  been  pursued ;  but  the  executive,  nevertheless, 
persevered,  ccHnmencing  by  praising  and  ending  by  decrying  the  State 
banks.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  has  been  raised,  the  real 
object  all  along  has  been,  and  yet  is,  to  obtain  the  possession  of  tfie 
money  power  of  the  Union.  That  accomplished  and  sanctioned  by 
^  people — ^the  union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  in  the  hands  dT 
the  President  effectually  secured — and  fturewell  to  American  liberty. 
The  sub-treasury  is  the  scheme  for  Acting  ttiat  union ;  and  I  am 
tol(i,  that  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  t^at  which  gave  birth  to  out 
national  existence  and  freedom,  is  the  selected  day  to  be  disgraced  by 
tashering  into  existence  a  noeasure,  imminently  perilous  to  the  liberty 
which,  on  that  anniversary,  we  commemorate  in  joyous  festivals. ' 
Thus,  ia  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  animates  our  nders,  would 
they  convert  a  day  of  gladness  and  of  glory  into  a  day  of  sadness  aM 
noumittg.  FeHow-citizens,  there  is  one  divorce  urgently  demanded 
hj  the  safety  and  the  highest  interests  of  die  countiy — a  divorce  of 
Ibe  President  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

And  5th.  That  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  any 
office,  or  iiny  but  a  few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance  iA 
office,  and  for  one  year  thereslter,  be  prohibited. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  theme ;  but  it  is  not  less  deserving  serious  con^ 
iideration.  The  constitution  now  interdicts  the  appointment  of  A 
member  of  Congress  to  any  office  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  had  been  increased  while  he  was  in  office.  In  the  purer  dayi 
•f  the  republic,  that  restrictioa  might  have  been  sufficient,  but  hi  - 
Ihese  more  degenerate  times,  it  is  necessary,  by  an  amendment  of  tili 
constitution,  to  give  the  principle  a  greater  extent. 

Hmsc  are  the  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  character  of 
flie  government  itself,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  wor^y  of  the  Siefi^ 
ons  attention  of  the  people,  and  of  a  new  administration.  There  IM 
others,  of  an  administrative  nature,  which  require  prompt  and  careM 
ooBsideration. 

lit  The  eurreney  of  tbe  eoantry,  its  MbSAty  and  uniform  Tatae) 
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and,  as  intimately  and  iodissolubly  connected  with  it,  the  aasuraoce 
of  the  Oetithful  performaDce  (;f  the  fiscal  services  necessary  to  the  go- 
Tenunent  should  be  maintained  and  secured  by  exercising  all  the 
powers  requisite  to  those  objects  with  which  Congress  is  constitatioi»- 
ally  invested.  These  are  the  great  ends  to  be  aimed  at — the  means 
are  of  subordinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  both  the  people  and .  the  government,  are  to  be 
attained  by  sound  and  safe  State  banks,  carefully  selected,  and  pro- 
perly distributed,  or  by  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  such 
limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  have  been  indicated  by  ex- 
perience, should  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Candor  and  truth  require  me  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  while 
banks  continue  to  exist  in  the  country,  the  services  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  I  think  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  question;  settled  by 
Washington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  people,  by  forty  years'  acquies- 
cence, by  the  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  which  so 
long  held  sway  in  the  country.  I  know  and  I  respect  the  contrary 
opinion  which  is  entertained  in  this  State.  But,  in  my  deliberate 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  being  settled, 
and  being  a  necessary  and  proper  power,  the  only  question  is  as  to 
the  expediency  of  its  exercise.  And  on  questions  of  mere  expediency 
public  opinion  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence.  Without  banks 
I  believe  we  cannot  have  a  sufficient  currency ;  without  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  I  fear  we  cannot  have  a  sound  currency.  Bat  it  is 
the  end,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency,  and  a  fitithful  execa* 
tion  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  government,  that  should  engage  the  dis- 
passionate and  candid  consideration  of  the  whole  community.  Then 
is  nothing  in  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  bm 
any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any  one  need  be  wedded.  It  is  to 
secure  certain  great  objects,  without  which  society  cannot  prosper ; 
and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension,  these  objects  can  be  oecompliab- 
ed  by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
emi^oying  that  of  State  Banks,  idl  ought  to  rejoice  and  heartily  •»- 
^oiesce,  and  none  would  more  than  I  ^ould. 

5M.  That  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts  created 
txpteaaij  or  by  just  implication,  on  their  acqoisitioni  be  adminiatered 
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m  a  spirit  of  libendiiy  towards  the  new  states  aad  territorieS|  aad  in 

a  spirit  of  justice  to wrds  all  the  States.       ^.  ^  .       . 

The  land  bill  ^hich  was  rejected  by  President  Jackson,  and  acts 
of  occasional  legislation,  will  accomplish  both  these  objects.  I  regret 
that  the  time  does  not  admit  of  my  exposing  here  the  nefarious  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  administration  as  to  this  vast  national  resource. 
That,  like  every  other  great  interest  of  the  country,  is  administered 
with  the  sole  view  of  the  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  party  in 
power.  A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House,  according  to  which  forty  millions  of  dollars  are  stricken  from 
the  real  value  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  lands  by  a  short  pro- 
cess ;  and  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  residing  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Ohio,  is  not  allowed  to  purchase  lands  as  cheap,  by  half  a  dollar  per 
acre,  as  a  citizen  living  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  whole  public  do- 
main is  gone  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re-elected. 

.-  :  •■.     :■  ..*-•' 

3d.  That  the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  productions 
of  American  industry,  entering  into  competition  with  the  rival  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  industry,  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  March, 
1833. 

Protection  and  national  independence  are,  in  my  opinion,  identical 
and  synonymous.  The  principle  of  abandonment  of  the  one  cannot 
be  surrendered  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  other.  Who,  with  just 
pride  and  national  sensibility,  can  think  of  subjecting  the  products  of 
our  industry  to  all  the  taxation  and  restraints  of  foreign  powers,  with- 
out effort  on  our  part  to  counteract  their  prohibitions  and  burdens  by 
suitable  countervailing  legislation  ?  The  question  cannot  be,  ought 
not  to  be,  one  of  principle  but  of  measure  and  degree.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  compromise  act,  not  because  that  act  is  irrepealable,  but  be- 
cause it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  Stability  with  moderate 
and  certain  protection,  is  far  more  important  than  instability,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  high  protection.  But  the  protection  of  the 
compromise  act  will  be  adequate,  in  most,  if  not  as  to  all  interests. 
The  twenty  per  cent,  which  it  stipulates,  cash  duties,  home  valua- 
tions, and  the  list  of  free  articles  inserted  in  the  act,  for  the  particu- 
lar advantage  of  the  manufacturer^  wHl  ensure,  I  trust,  sufficient  pro- 
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(ectioQ.  All  together,  &ey  will  amount  prdmbly  to  no  leas  than 
thirty  per  cent. ;  a  greater  extent  of  protectioB  than  was  aecwod 
prior  to  the  act  of  1828,  which  no  one  stands  up  to  defend.  Now  the 
Taluation  of  foreign  goods  is  made  not  by  the  American  authority, 
except  in  suspected  cases,  but  by  foreigners,  and  abroad.  They  as- 
sess the  value,  and  we  the  duty ;  but,  as  the  duty  depends,  in  moat 
cases,  upon  the  value,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  assess  the  value 
fix  the  duty.  The  home  valuation  will  give  our  government  what  it 
rightfully  possesses,  both  the  power  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the 
thing  which  it  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  that  tax. 

4th.  That  a  strict  and  wise  economy,  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
public  money  be  steadily  enforced ;  and  that,  to  that  end,  all  useless 
'  establishments,  all  unnecessary  offices  and  places,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  all  extravagance,  either  in  the  collection  or  expenditure  of 
die  public  revenue,  be  abolished  and  rq>ressed. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details  in  the  application  of  this  princi- 
ple. I  will  say  that  a  pruning  knife,  long,  broad,  and  sharp,  should 
be  applied  to  every  department  of  government.  There  is  abundant 
scope  for  honest  and  skilful  surgery.  The  annual  expenditure  may, 
in  reasonable  time,  be  brought  down  from  its  present  amount  of  about 
forty  millions  to  near  one-third  of  that  sum. 

5th.  The  several  States  have  made  such  great  and  gratifying  pro- 
gress in  their  respective  systems  of  internal  improvement,  and  hate 
been  so  aided  by  the  distribution  under  the  deposite  act,  that,  in  fu- 
ture, the  erection  of  new  roads  and  canals  should  be  left  to  them  with 
such  further  aid  only  from  the  general  government  as  they  would 
derive  from  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  under  that  act,  from 
an  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  call  upon  them 
to  refund  the  previous  instalments,  and  from  then*  equal  and  just 
^otas,  to  be  received  by  a  future  distribution  of  the  nett  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

And  6th.  That  die  right  to  slave  property,  being  guarantied  by  dw 
eoDstitution,  and  recognized  as  one  of  die  compromises  incorpOTSted 
itt  that  instrument  by  our  ancestors,  riiould  be  left  where  the  consti- 
intion  has  placed  it,  undisturbed  and  unagitated  by  Ck>ngress. 
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These,  fellow  citizens,  are  views  both  of  the  structure  of  the  go- 
Ternment  and  of  its  administration,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of 
commanding  the  gtave  attention  of  the  public  and  its  new  servants. 
Although,  I  repeat,  I  have  neither  authority  nor  purpose  to  commit 
any  body  else,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  entertained  by 
the  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted.  Whether  the  salutary 
reforms  which  they  include  will  be  effected  or  considered,  depends 
upon  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  through- 
out all  this  country.  This  contest  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  In  both  instances  there  is  a  similarity  of  object. 
That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Let  us  catch  the  spirit  which  animated,  and  imitate  the  virtues  which 
adorned  our  noble  ancestors.  Their  devotion,  their  constancy,  their 
untiring  activity,  their  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution, 
their  sacrifices,  their  valor !  If  they  fought  for  liberty  or  death,  in 
the  memorable  language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  prize  now  at  hazard,  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  to  the  success  of 
which  they  solemnly  pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor,  was  far  more  unequal  than  that  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cautiously  guard  against  too  much  con- 
fidence. History  and  experience  prove  that  more  has  been  lost  bj 
self-confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won  by  skill  and 
courage.  Our  opponents  are  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  organiza- 
tion active,  insidious,  and  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  wholly  un- 
scrupulous in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon  success  by  the  use 
of  two  words,  Democracy  and  Federalism — Democracy  which,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  truth,  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  Federalism 
which,  in  violation  of  all  justice,  they  apply  to  us.  And  allow  me  to 
conjure  you  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  diverted,  deceived,  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  false  rumors  which  will  be  industriously  circulated, 
between  the  present  time  and  the  period  of  the  election,  by  our  oppo- 
nents. They  will  put  them  forth  in  every  variety  and  without  num- 
ber, in  the  most  imposing  forms,  certified  and  sworn  to  by  conspicuous 
names.  They  will  brag,  they  will  boast,  they  will  threaten.  Re- 
gardless of  all  their  arts,  let  us  keep  steadily  and  faithfully,  and  fear- 
lessly at  work. 

But  if  the  opposition  perform  its  whole  duty,  if  every  member  of 
it  act^  as  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lord  Nelson^  as  if  the  ejea  of  ih% 
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whole  iifttkm  were  fixed  on  him,  and  as  if  on  bis  sole  exertions  de- 
pended the  issue  of  the  day,  I  sincerely  believe,  that  at  least  twenty 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  will  unite  in  the  glorious  work  of  the  sal- 
ration  of  the  constitution,  and  the  redemption  of  the  country. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  Ac- 
eqpt  my  cordial  thanks  and  my  profound  acknowledgments  for  the 
honors  of  this  day,  and  for  all  your  feelings  of  attachment  and  confi- 
dence towards  me,  and  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  propose  a  senti- 
ment: 

Hawotbb  Covmr:  it  wai  the  fint  in  the  oonunencemeiit  of  the  RTolntioa  to 
nifle  its  arms,  under  the  lead  of  Patrick  Heniy,  in  defence  of  Ameriean  liberty ;  it 
will  be  the  last  to  proye  false  or  recreant  to  the  holy  cause. 
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With  the  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale« 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  I  have  been  so 
associated  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that,  although  it  had  not 
been  my  original  purpose  lo  say  one  word  in  respect  to  that  measure 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  debate  on  my  colleague's  mo- 
tion has  taken  such  a  wide  range  that  my  silence  might  be  construed 
into  indifference  or  an  abandonment  on  my  part,  of  what  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  mea- 
sures ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  an  American  Congress. 
I  did  not  intend  to  move  in  the  matter  at  this  session,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  state  of  parties  and  of  public  affairs.  The  party  against 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  recently  pronounced  de- 
cisive judgment,  is  still  in  power,  and  has  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  always  opposed  to  the  distribution  bill. 
The  new  administration,  to  which  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  given  their  confidence,  has  not  yet  the  possession 
of  power,  and,  prior  to  the  4th  of  March  next,  can  do  nothing  to  fulfil 
the  just  expectations  of  the  cotmtry.  The  Treasury  is  exhausted 
and  in  a  wretched  condition.  I  was  aware  that  its  state  would  be 
urged  as  a  plausible  plea  against  present  distribution — urged  even  by 
a  party,  prominent  members  of  which  had  heretofore  protested  against 
any  reliance  whatever  on  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Now,  although,  I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  Congress  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the 
deeds  of  cession  from  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  States,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  revenue  of  government,  yet  Congress  being  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  an  application,  I  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
continuation  of  the  habit  until,  I  hope  at  some  early  day,  a  suitable 
ble  provision  can  be  made  for  the  exchequer  out  of  some  more  ap- 
propriate and  legitimate  source  than  the  public  lands. 
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The  distribotion  proposed  by  my  colleague  can  be  made,  andi  if  no 
other  Senator  does,  I  will  propose  to  make  it,  to  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the 
conrent  year  applicable  to  the  uses  of  the  treasury.  This  will  avoid 
the  financial  objection,  as  I  hope,  prior  to  that  day,  that  some  per- 
manent and  adequate  provision  will  be  made  to  supply  government 
with  the  necessary  revenue.  I  shall  therefore,  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion with  that  qualification  since  it  has  been  introduced,  although  I 
had  not  intended  to  move  it  myself  at  this  session. 

I  came  to  the  present  session  of  Ck>ngress  under  the  hope  that  it 
woiold  dedicate  itself  earnestly  to  the  urgent  and  necessary  work  of 
such  a  repair  of  the  shattered  Vessel  of  State  as  would  put  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  the  glorious  voyage  which  it  will  begin  on  the  fourdi 
of  March  next.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  all  new  and  doubtfhl  mea- 
sures of  policy  would  be  avoided  ;  but  persuaded  myself  that  a  spirit 
of  manliness,  of  honor,  and  of  patriotism  would  prompt  those  who  yet 
linger  in  power  and  authority  at  least  to  provide  the  necessary  ways 
and  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  in  the  hands  of 
their  successors,  during  the  j^esent  year,  if  not  permanently.  But  I 
confess  with  pain  that  my  worst  fears  are  about  to  be  realized.  The 
Udministration  not  only  perseveres  in  the  errors  virhich  have  lost  it 
Ae  public  confidence,  but  refuses  to  allow  its  opponents  to  mmister, 
in  any  way,  to  the  suflferings  of  the  community  or  the  necessities  of 
tfie  government.  Our  constitution  is  defective,  in  allowing  those  to 
remun  in  authority  three  or  four  months  after  the  people  have  pno- 
nounced  judgment  against  them ;  or  rather  the  convention  did  not 
foresee  the  possibility  of  the  eidstence  of  an  administration  whidi 
would  deliberately  treat  with  neglect  and  contempt  the  manifest  sen- 
tiinents  of  their  constituents.  It  did  not  imagine  that  an  administra- 
tion oould  be  so  formed  as  that,  although  smarting  under  a  terrilde 
but  merited  defeat,  it  would,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  iiible,  dog- 
gedly hold  on  to  power,  refusing  to  use  it,  or  to  permit  others  to  uflb 
it,  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

We  bftve  just  had  read  to  us  a  lecture  firom  the  honorable  and 
Ughly  respectable  Senator  firom  New  Hampshiro,  (Mr.  Pieree,) 
which  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  his  own  firleait- 
Hi  tells  us  that  vre  are  wasting  oitf  time  in  party  debate,  and  that  m 
■mswfo  is  always  got  up  tt  the  cemnenesBient  of  ereiy  i 
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which  a  general  political  batCle  is  fbught,  to  the  excluuo&  of  all  im- 
portant public  business.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  ;  and,  if 
it  be  wrong,  who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  it  ?  Clearly  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  the  government  has  been  entrusted, 
and  who  have  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  What  has 
been  the  engrossing  subject  of  this  session  ?  The  permanent  pre- 
emption bill.  Who  introduced  it,  and  why  was  it  introduced  ?  Not 
my  friends  but  the  Senator's.  And  it  has  been  brought  up  when 
there  is  an  operating  pre-emption  law  in  existence  which  has  a  long 
time  to  run.  After  the  debate  had  been  greatly  protracted,  and  after 
one  administration  Senator  had  notified  the  officers  of  the  chamber 
that  they  might  get  their  lamps  in  order,  and  another  had  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  encamp  on  the  ground  until  the  bill  was 
passed,  why  has  the  debate  been  permitted  to  continue  weeks  longer, 
without  explanation,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  on  this  side  of 
the  Senate  ?  Why  has  more  than  half  the  session  been  consumed 
with  this  single  and  unnecessary  subject  ?  I  would  ask  that  Senator, 
who  assumes  the  right  to  lecture  us  all,  why  he  concurred  in  press- 
ing on  the  Senate  this  uncalled  for  measure  ?  Yes,  sir,  my  M'orst 
fears  are  about  to  be  realized.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  the  country 
during  this  session.  I  did  hope  that,  if  the  party  in  power  would  not, 
in  some  degree,  atone  for  past  misdeeds  during  the  remnant  of  their 
power,  they  would  at  least  give  the  new  administration  a  fair  trial, 
and  forbear  all  denunciation  or  condemnation  of  it  in  advance.  But 
has  this  been  their  equitable  course  ?  Before  the  new  President  has 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  otiice,  gentlemen  who  have  themselves 
contributed  to  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  (they  will  par- 
don me  for  saying  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken,)  these  very  gen- 
tlemen are  decrying  beforehand  those  measures  of  the  coming  admin- 
istration which  are  indispensable,  and  which  they  must  know  to  be 
indispensable,  to  restore  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity  !  The 
honorable  Senator  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Wright,)  said,  in  so  many  words 
that  he  meant  to  condemn  this  measure  of  distribution  in  advamce. 

[Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head.]        .     .  -»      i  ^ 

I  have  taken  down  the  Senator's  words,  and  hare  them  here  on 
roy  notes.  "      '  ^    ■"   ^ 

[Mr.  Waicrrr.  If  the  honorable  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  him  what  I 
■aid.  I  said  that  the  course  ot  hifl  friends  had  forced  the  consideratioH  of  thia 
measure  on  us  in  etdvanvcl 
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Forced  it  on  them  in  ndyance !  How  ?  Projects  to  squander  the 
public  domain  are  brought  forward  by  friends  of  the  administralion, 
in  the  form  of  a  graduation  bill,  by  which  fifty  millions  in  valine  of  a 
portion  of  it  would  have  been  suddenly  annihilated :  pre-emption 
oflls,  cessions  to  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  whole  within  their  limits. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  colleague  presents  a  conserratiye 
measure,  and  proposes,  in  lieu  of  one  of  these  wasteful  projects  by 
way  of  amendment,  an  equitable  distribution  among  all  the  States  of 
the  avails  of  the  puMic  lands.  With  what  propriety  then  can  il  be 
said  that  we,  who  are  acting  solely  on  the  defensive,  have /orced  the 
measure  upon  our  opponents  ?  Let  them  withdraw  their  bill,  and  1 
will  answer  for  it  that  my  colleague  will  withdraw  his  amendment, 
and  will  not,  at  this  session,  press  any  measure  of  distribution.  No, 
sir,  no.  The  policy  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  the  clearly  de* 
fined  and  distinctly  marked  policy,  is,  to  condemn,  in  advance,  those 
measures  which  their  own  sagacity  enaUes  them  to  perceive  that  the 
new  administration,  foithful  to  their  own  principles  and  to  the  best 
interests  ci  the  country,  must  bring  forward  to  build  up  once  more 
the  puUic  prosperity.  How,  otherwise,  are  we  to  account  for  oppo« 
sition,  from  leading  friends  of  the  administration,  to  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  the  merest  luxuries  in  the  world  ^  It  is  absdutely  necee* 
sary  to  increase  the  public  revenue.  That  is  incontesti^le.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  protected  articles,  or 
on  the  free  articles,  including  those  of  luxury ;  for  no  one,  I  believe, 
in  the  Senate,  dreams  of  laying  a  direct  tax.  Well ;  if  duties  were 
proposed  on  the  protected  articles,  the  proposition  would  instantly  be 
denounced  as  reviving  a  high  tariff.  And  when  they  are  proposed 
on  silks  and  wines.  Senators  on  the  other  side  raise  their  voices  in 
opposition  to  duties  on  these  articles  of  incontestable  luxury.  These, 
moreover,  ar^  objects  of  consumption  chiefiy  with  the  rich,  and  they, 
of  course,  would  pay  the  principle  paK  of  the  duty.  But  the  exanp-> 
tion  of  the  poor  fix)m  the  burden  does  not  commend  the  measure  to 
the  aeceptanoe  of  the  fiends  of  this  expiring  administration.  And 
yet  they,  sometimes,  assume  to  be  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  Guardians  of  the  poor  !  Their  firiendsfaip  was  demonstrated 
at  a  former  session  by  espousing  a  measure  which  was  to  have  the 
tendency  of  reducing  wages,  and  now  they  put  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  tax  which  would  benefit  the  poor,  and  fall  almost  exdu- 
dvely  on  the  rich. 
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I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  now  by  dwelling  on  the  ruinous  state 
of  the  trade  with  France,  in  silks  and  wines  especially,  as  it  is  now 
carried  on.     But  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  we  import  from 
France  and  her  dependencies  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
whilst  we  export  in  return  only  about  nineteen  millions,  leaving  a 
balance  gainst  us,  in  the  whole  trade,  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ; 
and,  excluding  the  French  dependencies,  the  balance  against  us  in 
the  direct  trade,  with  France,  is  seventeen  millions.     Yet  gentlemen 
say,  we  must  not  touch  this  trade !     VVe  must  not  touch  a  trade  with 
such  a  heavy  and  ruinous  balance  against  us — a  balance,  a  large  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  which  is  paid  in  specie.     I  have  been  informed, 
and  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  wnich  was  obtained  firom 
France  under  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  anu  which,  during  General 
Jackson's  administration,  was  with  so  much  care  and  parade  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  perhaps  under  the  vain  hope  that  it 
would  remain  here,  in  less  than  eighteen  months  was  re-exported  to 
France  in  the  very  boxes  in  which  it  was  brought,  to  liquidate  our 
commercial  debt.     Yet  we  must  not  supply  the  indispensable  wants 
of  the  treasury  by  taxing  any  of  the  articles  of  this  disadvantageous 
commerce  I     And  some  gentlemen,  assuming  not  merely  the  guar*, 
dianship  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  south  also,  (with  about  as  much  fi» 
delity  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,)  object  to  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties upon  these  luxuries,  because  they  might  affect  somewhat  the 
trade  with  France  in  a  Southern  staple.     But  duties  upon  any  for- 
eign imports  may  affect  in  some  small  degree,  our  exports.     If  the 
objection,  therefore,  be  sustained,  we  must  forbear  to  lay  any  imposts, 
and  rely  as  some  gentlemen  are  understood  to  desire,  on  direct  taxes. 
But  to  this  neither  the  country  nor  Congress  will  ever  consent.     We 
have  hitherto  resorted  mainly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  always  will  re- 
sort, to  our  foreign  imports  for  revenue.     And  can  any  objects  be 
selected  with  more  propriety  than  those  which  enter  so  largely  inta-^ 
the  consumption  of  the  opulent  ?     It  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
community,  in  the  consideration  of  duties,  who  consumes  the  article* 
charged  with  them,  and  consequently,  who  pays  them,  than  how  the 
dutied  articles  are  purchased  abroad.     The  South  is  the  last  place 
from  which  an  objection  should  come  on  the  score  of  disproportionate  . 
consumption.     I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  more  champaign  wine 
consumed  iu  the  Astor-House  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  one  year, 
than  in  any  State  south  of  the  Potomac.     Our  total  amount  of  im- 
ports last  yewT  was  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  dollars.    De* 
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ducting  die  free  articles,  the  amount  of  goods  saoject  to  duty  wu 
probably  not  more  than  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions.  Now,  S 
we  are  to  adhere  to  the  compromise  of  the  tanff,  which  it  is  my  wish 
to  be  able  to  do,  but  concerning  which  I  have  remarked  lately  a  por- 
tentous silence  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  professing  firiends  on  the 
other  side,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  maximum  of  any  duty  to  be 
imposed  is  twenty  per  cent,  after  June  1842.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  assume  our  imports  in  fbture  of  articles  that  would  remain  for 
consumption,  and  not  be  re-exported,  higher  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, twenty  per  cent,  on  which  would  yield  a  gross  revenue  annu- 
ally of  twenty  millions.  But  I  think  that  we  oi^t  not  to  estimate 
our  imports  at  more  than  ninety  millions ;  for,  besides  other  causes 
that  must  tend  to  diminish  them,  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  oar 
exports  will  be  applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  interest  or  prind- 
pal  of  our  state  debts  held  abroad,  and  will  not  return  in  the  ionn  of 
imports.  Twenty  per  cent,  upon  ninety  millions  would  yield  a  gross 
revenuQ  of  eighteen  millions  only.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  there 
must  be  additional  duties.  And  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  the 
amount  of  necessary  revenue  cannot  be  raised  without  going  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  compromise  upon  all  articles  whatever  which,  by  its 
terms,  are  liable  to  duty.  And  these  additional  duties  ought  to  be 
laid  now,  forthwith,  clearly  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
revenue  is  now  deficient,  compelling  the  administration  to  resort  to 
the  questionable  and  dangerous  use  of  treasury  notes.  Of  this  defi- 
cient revenue,  there  will  go  off  five  millions  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ 
sury,  two  and  a  half  millions  on  the  31st  December,  1841,  and  two 
and  a  half  millions  more  on  the  30th  June,  1842.  This  reduction 
takes  place  under  that  provision  of  the  compromise  act  by  which  one 
half  the  excess  of  all  duties  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  is  repealed  on 
the  last  day  of  this  year,  and  the  other  moiety  of  that  excess  on  the 
last  day  of  June,  1842.  Now,  if  Congress  does  not  provide  for  tb» 
great  deficiency  in  the  revenue  prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, how  is  it  posMble  to  provide  for  it  in  season  at  the  session  which 
begins  on  the  ftrst  Monday  in  December  next  ?  No  great  change  in 
the  customs  ought  to  be  made  without  reasonable  notice  to  the  noer^ 
ehant,  to  enable  him  to  adapt  his  operations  to  the  change.  How  m 
a  possible  to  give  this  notice,  if  noUiing  is  done  until  the  next  regtH 
lar  meeting  of  Congress  ?  Waiving  all  notice  to  the  merchant,  saii 
adverting  merely  to  the  UaUts  of  Congrenr,  is  it  n«t  umaiBaBi  thct  M 
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revenue  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  last  day  of  December,  at  a  session 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  that  month  ?  How,  then,  can 
gentlemen  who  have,  at  least  the  temporary  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, reconcile  it  to  duty  and  to  patriotism  to  go  home  and  leave  it 
in  this  condition  ?  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Buchanan,)  at  the  last  session,  express  himself  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
wines  and  silks.  Why  is  he  now  silent  ?  Has  he,  too,  changed  his 
opinion  ? 

{Mr.  BucHAJJAx.    I  have  changed  none  of  my  opinions  on  the  subjccl.]  *^ 

I  am  glad,  most  happy,  to  hear  it.  Then  the  Senator  ought  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  imposition  of  duties  sufficient  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  Yet  his  friends  denounce,  in  advance,  the  idea  of 
imposing  duties  on  articles  of  luxury  .**  They  denounce  distribution ! 
They  denounce  an  extra  session,  after  creating  an  absolute  necessity 
for  it !  They  denounce  all  measures  to  give  us  a  sound  currency  but 
the  Sub-Treasury,  denounced  by  the  people  !  They  denounce  the 
administration  of  President  Harrison  before  it  is  commenced  !  Part- 
ing from  the  power  of  which  the  people  have  stript  them,  with  regret 
and  reluctance,  and  looking  all  around  them  with  sulliness,  they  re- 
fuse to  his  administration  that  fair  trial  which  the  laws  allow  to 
every  arraigned  culprit.  I  hope  that  gentleman  will  reconsider  this 
course,  and  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  if  not 
from  feelings  of  justice  and  propriety,  they  will  forbear  to  condemn 
before  they  have  heard  President  Harrison's  administration.  If  gen- 
tlemen are  for  peace  and  harmony,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony,  to  unite  with  them  in  healing  the 
wounds  and  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  if  they 
are  for  war,  as  it  seems  they  are,  I  say,  "Lay  on,  Macduff." 

One  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  (Mr.  Wright)  I  wish  to  detach  from  the  residue  of  his  speech, 
that  I  may,  at  once,  put  it  to  sleep  forever.  With  all  his  well  known 
ability,  and  without  meaning  to  be  disrespectful,  I  may  add,  with  all 
his  characteristic  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  he  has  urged  that  if  you 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  you  arrogate  to  yourselves 
the  power  of  taxing  the  people  to  raise  money  for  distribution  among 
the  States  \  that  there  is  no  difference  between  revenue  proceeding 
from  the  public  lands  and  revenue  from  the  customs  ;  and  that  there 
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if  nothing  in  the  constitotion  which  allows  yoa  to  lay  dattaa  int  iav« 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  deficiency  produced  by  distrir 
bating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

I  deny  the  position,  utterly  deny  it,  and  I  will  refute  it  from  the 
express  language  of  the  constitution.  From  the  first,  I  have  been  ^ 
ihose  who  protested  against  the  existence  of  any  power  in  this  go* 
vemment  to  tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  subsequent  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  among  the  States.  I  still  protest  against  it.  Thefe 
exists  no  such  power.  We  invoke  the  aid  of  no  such  power  in  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  distribution,  applied  to  the  proceeds  <^  the 
i^es  of  the  public  domain.  But  if  such  a  power  clearly  existed, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  its 
exercise.  The  imposition  of  taxes  is  always  an  unpleasant,  sometimes 
a  painful  duty.  What  government  will  ever  voluntarily  incur  the 
odium  and  consent  to  lay  taxes,  and  become  a  tax-gatherer,  not  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  expending  the  money  itself,  but  to  distribute  it 
among  other  governments,  to  be  expended  by  them  ?  But  to  he 
constitution.  Let  us  see  whether  the  taxing  power  and  the  land 
power  are,  as  the  argument  of  the  Senator  assumes,  identical  and  the 
same.    What  is  the  language  of  the  constitution  ? 

**  The  Congrm  shall  hare  power  to  laj  and  collect  tazei,  dntiea,  imposts  and 
ei^eises,  topay  tht  d^bu  a$ui  prondtfor  tkt  commum  dtftfM»  and  gmend  weifan  tf 
mt  Vmted  Stata  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  umfonn  thronghoqt 
tiis  United  States.'* 

"  Here  is  ample  power  to  impose  taxes ;  but  the  object  for  which 
the  money  is  to  be  raised  is  specified.  There  is  no  authority  what- 
ever conveyed  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  subse- 
quent distribution  among  the  States,  unless  the  phrase  '^  general  wel- 
fare" includes  such  a  power.  The  doctrine,  once  held  by  a  party  iqpoa 
whose  principles  the  Senator  and  his  friends  now  act,  in  relation  to 
the  Executive  Department,  that  those  phrases  included  a  grant  of 
power,  has  been  long  since  exploded  and  abandoned.  They  are  now^ 
by  common  consent,  understood  to  indicate  a  purpose,  and  not  to 
rest  a  power.  The  clause  of  the  constitution,  fiiirly  construed  and 
understood,  means  that  the  taxing  power  is  to  be  exerted  to  raise 
money  to  enable  Congress  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  common 
defence  and  general  welfiure.  And  it  is  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfiu'e,  in  any  exigency,  by  a  hit  exercise  ot  the  powers  granted  in 
the  constitution.    The  RepuUiccn  party  of  1798,  in  whose  school  I 
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was  brought  up,  and  to  whose  rules  of  interpreting  the  constitution 
have  ever  adhered,  maintained  that  this  was  a  limited  government ; 
that  it  had  no  powers  but  granted  powers,  or  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers  ;  and  that,  in  any  given 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  power,  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  spe- 
cific grant  of  it,  or  that  the  proposed  measure  was  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  a  specifically  granted  power  or  oowers. 

There  is  then,  I  repeat,  no  power  or  authority  in  the  general  go- 
vernment to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  order  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
among  the  States.  Such  a  financial  project,  if  any  administration 
were  mad  enough  to  adopt  it,  would  be  a  flagrant  usurpation.  But 
how  stands  the  case  as  to  the  land  power  ?  There  is  not  in  the  whole 
constitution  a  single  line  or  word  that  indicates  an  intention  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should  come  into  the  public  treasury  to 
be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  raise  revenue  in  all  the  forms 
of  taxation,  would  seem  to  manifest,  that  that  was  to  be  the  source 
of  supply,  and  not  the  public  lands-  But  the  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress over  the  public  lands  in  the  constitution  is  ample  and  compre- 
hensive. 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regidatioDB  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  Statee.'» 

This  is  a  broad,  unlimited,  and  plenary  power,  subject  to  no  restric- 
tion other  than  a  sound,  practical,  and  statesmanlike  discretion,  to  be 
exercised  by  Congress.  It  applies  to  all  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  whether  acquired  by  treaty  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, or  by  cessions  of  particular  States,  or  however  obtained.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  includes  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  territory  and  property,  and  consequently  a  right  to  distribute 
those  proceeds  among  the  States.  If  the  general  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution allows  and  authorizes,  as  I  think  it  clearly  does,  distribution 
among  the  several  States,  I  will  hereafter  show  that  the  conditions 
on  which  the  States  ceded  to  the  United  States  can  only  now  receive 
their  just  and  equitable  fulfilment  by  distribution. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  argued  that  if  the  power  contended 
for,  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property  of  the  United  States^  or 
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their  proceeds,  existed^  it  woiildembrioe  the  iiitioiial-8ldpB,|i!Mie 
bnildiiigi,  magazines,  dock-yards,  aad  wheterer  else  belonged  to  Um 
gpvenimeot.  And  so  it  would.  Theie  is  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  b«t 
when  will  Congress  ever  perpetuate  sacb  a  folly  as  to  distribute  this 
Dational  property  ?  It  annually  distributes  arms,  according  to  a  fixed 
mle,  among  the  States,  with  great  propriety.  Are  they  not  pr<^in1y 
belonging  to  the  United  States  ?  To  whose  authority  is  the  use  of 
them  assigned  ?  To  that  of  the  States.  And  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  when  it  is  expedient  to  distribute.  Congress  will  make 
distribution,  and  when  it  is  best  to  retain  any  national  property,  un* 
der  the  common  authority,  it  will  remidn  subject  to  it.  I  chalknge 
the  Senator,  or  any  other  person,  to  show  any  limitation  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  duq>ose  of  the  territory  or  property  of  ^  Umted 
States  or  their  proceeds,  but  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  terms 
of  the  deeds  of  cession,  or  in  a  sound  and  just  discretion.  Come  on ; 
who  can  show  it  ?  Has  it  not  been  shown  that  the  taxing  power,  by 
specification  of  the  objects  for  whidi  it  b  to  be  exercised,  excludes 
ail  idea  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  ?  And  thai 
the  land  power  places  dbtribution  on  a  totally  di&rent  fix)ting  ?  Thai 
HP  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  compose  necessarily,  off 
perhaps  properly,  a  portion  of  the  public  rerenue  ?  What  is  the 
language  of  the  constitution  ?  That  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  wel&re  of  the  United  States,  you  may 
take  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ?  No,  no.  It  si^s,  for  these 
ends,  in  other  words,  for  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  Ui^on, 
you  shall  have  power,  unlimited  as  to  amount  and  objects,  to  lay  ^ 
taxes.  That  is  what  it  says ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  constitution,  tins 
is  its  answer.  You  have  no  right  to  go  for  power  Miy where  doe. 
Hereafter,  1  shall  endeavor  further  to  show  that,  by  adopting  the 
distribution  principle,  you  do  not  exercise^or  a&ct  the  taxing  power ; 
that  you  will  be  setting  no  dangerous  precedent,  as  is  alledged ;  and 
that  you  wi]},  in  feuit,  only  pay  an  honest  debt  to  the  States,  too  long 
withheld  firom  them,  and  of  which  some  of  them  now  stand  in  the 
greatest  need. 

In  the  opposition  to  distribution,  we  find  anociated  together  the 
friends  of  pre-emption,  the  fnends  of  graduation,  and  the  firiends  of  a 
cession  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands  to  a  few  of  the  States.  In- 
stead of  reproaching  us  witk  a  want  of  constitutional  power  to  make 
an  equitable  and  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sdes  of  the 
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public  lands  among  all  the  States,  they  would  do  well  to  point  to  the 
constitutional  authority  or  to  the  page  in  the  code  of  justice  by  which 
their  projects  are  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  . 
to  dwell  on  these  matters.  My  present  object  is  with  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  his  friends,  founded  on  financial 
considerations.  y^    • 

AJl  at  once,  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  public  lands.     Listen  to  them  now,  and     i 
you  would  suppose  that  heretofore  they  had  always  been,  and  here-     • 
after  would  continue  to  be,  decidedly  and  warmly  in  favor  of  carefully     • 
husbanding  the  public  domain,  and  obtaining  from  it  the  greatest 
practicable  amount  of  revenue,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  general 
government.     You  would  imagine  that  none  of  them  had  ever  es- 
poused or  sanctioned  any  scheme  for  wasting  or  squandering  the  pub- 
lic lands  ;  that  they  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  fand,     ; 
to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  well  as  this  generation. 
It  is  my  intention  now  to  unmask  these  gentlemen,  and  to  show  that 
their  real  system  for  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  embraces 
no  object  of  revenue,  either  in  the  general  government  or  the  States ; 
that  their  purpose  is  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them  ;  that  the  fever  for 
revenue  is  an  intermittent,  which  appears  only  when  a  bill  to  distri- 
bute the  proceeds  equally  among  all  the  States  is  pending  ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  that  bill  is  got  rid  of  gentlemen  relapse  into  their  old  pro- 
jects of  throwing  away  the  public  lands,  and  denouncing  all  objects     . 
of  revenue  from  the  public  lands  as  unwise,  illiberal,  and  unjust  to-     » 
ward  the  new  States.     I  will  make  all  this  good  by  the  most  incoii*     . 
trovertible  testimony.     I  will  go  to  the  very  highest  authority  in  the 
dominant  party  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  from  that  1  will     ^ 
comedown  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  and  other  mem-     < 
bers  of  the  party.     (I  should  not  say  come  down  ;  it  is  certainly  not 
descending  from  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  approach 
the  Senator  from  New  York.     If  intellect  is  the  standard  by  which    t 
to  measure  elevation,  he  would  certainly  stand  far  above  the  measure     ♦ 
of  the  Hermitage.)     I  will  show,  by  the  most  authentic  documents,    ^ 
that  the  opponents  of  distribution,  upon  the  principle  now  so  urgently     . 
pressed,  of  revenue,  are  no  bonafide  friends  of  revenue  from  the  pub- 
lic lands.     I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  the  Senate,  but  I  entreat  it  to     , 
bear  patiently  with  me,  while  I  retrace  the  history  of  this  measure  of     • 
distribution.  ,       ,  .  .. 
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You  wiU  reoollect,  sir,  Unit  soine  Aise  or  tea  yoMs  ago  the  sotpQl 
if  the  public  lands,  by  one  o(  the  most  aiogular  asaociatioiifl  Uiai  ma 
•rer  witneaied,  waa  ffefarred  to  the  oommittee  oa  maiuifaotureff  kgf 
ane  of  the  strangest  parliamaatary  manoeuvMs  that  was  ever  pcaa* 
lised,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embamua  the  individual  who  noir 
has  the  honor  to  address  you,  and  who  happened  at  that  tiaae  to  ha 
a  member  of  that  committee.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  against 
Ihe  reference^  showed  the  total  incongniity  between  the  manulietares 
af  the  country  and  the  public  lands,  and  entreated  gentleme«i  to  apt^ 
l|S,  and  to  spare  themselves  the  reproaches  which  such  a  forced  and 
ipnatursl  connection  would  bring  upon  them.  It  was  all  to  no  puf* 
gose ;  the  subject  was  thrown  upon  the  committee  on  manu&aturea» 
m  other  words,  it  was  thrown  upon  me ;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
although  aoftong  my  colleagues  <tf  the  committee  there  mi|^t  be  thoae 
who  were  my  superiors  in  other  respects,  owing  to  my  local  positioa, 
il  was  supposed  that  I  possessed  a  mora  familiar  knowledge  with  the 
pnblic  lands  than  any  of  them,  when,  in  truth,  mine  was  not  oon- 
piderable.  There  was  another  mote  weighty  motive  with  the  ma- 
y^iy  of  the  Senate  for  devolving  the  business  on  me.  The  zeal^aad 
perhaps  too  great  partiality  of  my  friends,  had,  about  that  time,  pre- 
aanted  my  name  for  a  high  office.  And  it  was  supposed,  that  af 
measure,  for  permanently  settling  the  question  of  the  pnblic  landa^ 
QDuM  emanate  from  me,  that  would  not  a£^t  injuriously  my  pecul- 
iarity either  with  the  new  or  the  old  States,  or  with  both.  I  fdt  the 
•mbarrasament  of  the  position  in  which  I  was  plaped ;  but  I  resolved 
Mt  to  sink  under  it.  I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  went  hard  to  worii. 
I  Dianu&ctnred  the  measure  for  distrtbutai^  equitably,  io  just  propM- 
liODa,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  amcmg  Uie  several  Stala%- 
Ifhen  reported  from  the  committee,  its  reception  in  the  Senate,  la 
Congress,  and  in  the  country,  ivas  triumphant.  I  had  every  reason 
|p>  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  labors,  and  mj  political  oppcK 
Mints  had  abundant  cause  for  letter  resets  at  their  indiscretion  ia 
fraatonly  throwing  the  sul(ject  on  me.  The  bill  passed  the  Senala, 
hut  was  not  acted  upon  ia  the  House  at  that  session.  At  the  auo- 
aaeding  session  it  passed  both  Houses.  In  spite  of  all  those  par^ 
aonnelions,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  stroa^^  ties  that  bind  the  h»- 
Bun  race,  Jackson  men,  breaking  k>Qse  from  party  thraldom,  united 
with  anti-Jackson  men,  and  voted  the  biH  by  OTarwbdming  mi^o^ 
ties  in  both  Houses,  If  it  had  been  retMrned  fa^  the  Presideat^M 
would  have  passed  both  houses  by  constitutional  majoritiesi  hia  ve# 
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notwithstanding.  But  it  was  a  measure  suggested,  although  not 
voluntarily,  by  an  individual  who  shared  no  part  in  the  President's 
counsels  or  his  affections  ;  and  although  he  had  himself,  in  his  annual 
message,  recommended  a  similar  measure,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
change  his  ground  in  order  to  thwart  my  views.  He  knew,  as  I  have 
always  believed  and  have  understood,  that  if  he  returned  the  bill,  as 
by  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  do,  it  would  become  a  law,  by 
the  sanction  of  the  requisite  majorities  in  the  two  Houses.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  upon  an  arbitrary  course,  and  to  defeat,  by  an  irre- 
gular and  unprecedented  proceeding,  what  he  could  not  prevent  by 
reason  and  the  legitimate  action  of  the  constitution.  He  resolved  not 
to  return  the  bill,  and  did  not  return  it  to  Congress,  but  pocketed  it ! 
I  proceed  now  to  the  documentary  proof  which  I  promised.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December  4,  1832,  President  Jackson  says : 

"  Previous  to  the  formation  of  our  present  constituiion,  it  was  recommended  by 
Con^rees  thut  a  portion  of  the  waste  lands  owned  by  the  btatcs,  should  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  general  hanriony,  and  as  a  fund  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  reconinRndntion  was  adopted,  and  at  different  periods 
of  lime,  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  granted  their  vacant  soil  for  the  uses  for  which  they  had 
been  asked.  As  the  lands  may  now  l»e  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  the 
object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been  uccomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  har- 
mony, and  general  interest  of  the  American  people,'*  &c.  "  It  seems  to  me  to  h^ 
our  true  policy  that  the  public  loads  shall  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue,"  &c.  '' 

Thus,  in  December,  1832,  President  Jackson  was  of  opinion,  first, 
that  the  public  lands  were  released  from  the  pledge  of  them  to  the 
expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Secondly,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  discretion,  in 
such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  in- 
terest of  the  American  people.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  public  landtf 
should  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  So 
far  from  concurring  in  the  argument,  now  insisted  upon  by  his  friends, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  distribution,  that  the  public  lands 
should  be  regarded  and  cherished  as  a  source  of  revenue,  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  they  should  altogether  cease  to  be  considered  as  a 
k>urce  of  revenue. 

The  measure  of  distribution  was  reported  by  me  from  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures,  in  April,  1832,  and  what  was  done  with  it  ? 
The  same  majority  of  the  Senate  which  had  so  strangely  discovered 
a  congeniality  between  American  manufactures  and  the  public  lands, 
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ttistead  of  acting  on  the  report,  resolved  to  refer  it  to  tbe « 
OB  public  lands,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King) ' 
chairman ;  thps  exhibiting  the  curious  parliamentary  anomaly  of  r^ 
fernng  the  report  of  one  standing  committee  to  another  standing  com- 
mittee. The  chairman,  on  the  18th  May,  made  a  report,  from  whkk 
many  pertinent  extracts  might  be  made,  but  I  shall  content  najialf 
with  one: 

*'  This  committee  turn  with  confidence  from  the  land  offices  to  the  ctistom  house 
aad  say,  htrt  wxe  the  tme  loarces  of  Federal  revenve !  Give  lands  to  the  cultivator 
Aad  tell  him  to  keep  his  money,  and  lay  it  out  in  their  cultivation  !'* 

Now,  Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  this  report,  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  embodies  the  sentiments  of  his  party ;  that  flie 
measure  of  distribution  which  came  from  the  committee  on  manufiic- 
tares,  exhibited  one  system  for  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
and  that  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  to  enable 
that  committcfe  to  make  an  argumentative  report  against  it,  and  to 
present  their  system — a  counter  or  antagonist  system.  Well,  this 
^xmnter  system  is  exhibited — and  what  is  it  ?  Does  it  propose  to  re- 
tain and  husband  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  ?  Do  we 
hear  any  thing  from  that  committe  about  the  wants  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  expediency  of  economizing  and  preserving  the  public  lands  to 
supply  them  ?  No  such  thing.  No  such  recommendation.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  deliberately  told  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  land 
offices,  and  to  fix  them  exclusively  on  the  custom  houses,  as  the  true 
sources  of  federal  revenue  !  Give  away  the  public  lands,  was  the 
doctrine  of  that  report.  Give  it  to  the  cultivator,  and  tell  him  to 
keep  his  money !  And  the  party  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
from  that  day  to  this,  have  adhered  to  that  doctrine,  except  at  occsi- 
•ional  short  periods,  when  the  revenue  fit  has  come  upon  them,  and 
Ihey  have  found  it  convenient,  in  order  to  defeat  distribution,  to 
profess  great  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  revenue.  Some  of 
Aem,  indeed,  are  too  frank  to  make  any  such  profession.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  adheres  to  ^m 
Ihe  sentiments  of  his  report  of  1832,  and  stiH  thinks  ^t  the  custom 
booses,  and  not  the  land  offices,  are  the  true  sources  of  fedend 
lovenue. 


Ofer.  Kim  iMN  noddted  aiMBtl 
I  expected  it    This  reavowal  blionorable  to  the  candor  and  in- 
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dependence  of  the  Senator.  He  does  not  go,  then,  with  the  revenue 
arguers.  He  does  not  go  with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  and 
votes  for  every  proposition  to  throw  away  the  public  lands.  During 
the  whole  progress  of  the  bill  of  distribution  through  the  Senate,  as 
far  as  their  sentiments  were  to  be  inferred  from  their  votes,  or  were 
to  be  known  by  the  positive  declarations  of  some  of  them,  the  party  . 
dominant  then  and  now  acted  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  their  organ,  (Mr.  King.)  Nevertheless,  the 
bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  decisive  majorities.  mo 

Smothered,  as  already  stated  by  President  Jackson,  he  did  not  re- 
turn it  to  the  Senate  until  the  4th  of  December,  1833.  With  it 
came  his  memorable  Veto  message — one  of  the  most  singular  omni- 
busses  that  was  ever  beheld — a  strange  vehicle  that  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge wonder  and  admiration  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  hands 
evidently  employed  in  its  construction,  the  impress  of  some  of  them 
smeared  and  soiled  as  if  they  were  fresh  from  the  kitchen.  Hear  how 
President  Jackson  lays  down  the  law  in  this  message  : 

"  On  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  exnressed  by  me  in  my  annual  message 
of  1832,  that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease/as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  except  ior  the  payment  of  those  general  cnargea 
which  grow  out  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lands,  their  survey  and  sale."  *'  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  is  the  real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  partica- 
larly  of  the  new  States,  that  the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  reduced  and  graduated ; 
and  that  after  they  have  been  offered  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  refuse,  re- 
maining unsold,  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  States,  and  the  machinery  of  our  land 
Bystcm  entirely  withdrawn." 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  head  of  that  party  which  has  been 
dominant  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  past.  I  say  twelve,  for  the 
last  four  have  been  but  as  a  codicil  to  the  will,  evincing  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  policy,  purposes,  and  designs  with  that  which 
preceded  it.  During  that  long  and  dismal  period,  we  all  know  too 
well  that  the  commands  of  no  major-general  were  ever  executed  with 
more  implicit  obedience  than  were  the  orders  of  President  Jackson, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  public  policy  as  indicated  by  him.  Now,  in 
this  message,  he  repeats,  that  the  public  lands  should  cease  to  be  a 
source  of  revenue,  with  a  slight  limitation  as  to  the  reimbursement  of 
the  charges  of  their  administration ;  and  adds  that  their  price  should 
be  reduced  and  graduated,  and  what  he  terms  the  refuse  land,  should 
be  ceded  to  the  states  within  which  it  is  situated.  By-the-by,  these 
refuse  lands,  according  to  statements  which  1  have  recently  seen  from 
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Use  tftiid  office,  hare  been  tbe  80«rce  of  nearly  one  MIF— upwaris  of 
Cnrty  millSons  of  dollars^-K)f  ail  the  reoetpte  from  the  pnblic  laadi, 
and  that  too,  principally,  since  the  date  of  that  yeto  meAage ! 

It  ia  perfectly  manflbsti  that  the  consideration  of  lerenue,  now  oo 
aagHcwtiy  pveaaed  upon  na  by  tbe  friends  of  (jreneral  Jadnon,  was  na 
rt^t  wiUi  hkn  ia  the  adniBistralioa  of  the  pvhlic  lands,  and  that  k 
«aa  his  policy,  by  reduction  td  the  price,  by  gradoation,  hf  pie-^mp* 
tians,  and  by  ultimate  cessions,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. We  have  seen  that  the  committee  on  the  puUic  lands  and  faia 
party  coincided  with  him.  Of  this,  further  testimony  is  furnished  ia 
the  debates,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1838,  whidn  tock  place  on 
the  distribution  bill.  Mr.  Kane,  of  IlUnota,  (a  pfoouneBt  administrA-* 
tion  Seoalor,)  in  that  debate^  said : 

'*  Should  any  further  excuse  be  demanded  for  renewiof  again  this  diaciUBion,  I  re- 
fir  to  the  menage  of  the  Pre«dent  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  oi 
the  present  session,  which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  substantial  in- 
terests of  the  confederarv,  has,  for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  any  Execuuve  Ifa- 
aiatrate  of  this  country,  deelared  t  *  It  seems  to  me,  (says  the  Preeideftt,)  to  be  am 
true  policy  that  the  puhliclande  ihaU  ctau  as  toon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  yifni'iim, 
and  that  they  should  be  sold  to  settltTs  in  limited  paivels,  at  a  price  barely  saffieieot 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arisiiig 
lader  our  Indian  treaties,' "  &c. 

Mr.  Buckner,  (an  administration  Senator  from  Missouri,)  also  re- 
fers to  the  same  message  of  President  Jackson,  with  approbation  and 
reoommendation.  His  colleague,  (Mr.  Benton,)  in  alluding,  on  thai 
oacaaion,  to  the  same  message,  says : 

"  The  President  was  right.  His  views  were  vrise,  patriot,  and  statesmanlike." 
"  Hie  had  made  it  dear,  as  he  hoped  mnd  believed,  that  tbe  President's  plaa  was 
dl^t— that  all  idea  of  profit  firom  the  lands  ought  to  be  given  up,"  &;c. 

I  might  multiply  these  proofs,  but  there  is  no  necessity  fer  it  Wbf 
IP  baek  eight  or  nine  years  ?  We  need  only  trust  to  our  own  ears, 
and  rely  upon  what  we  almost  now  daily  hear.  Senators  from  te 
■aw  States  frequently  express  their  determination  to  wrest  from  thia 
fBftetument  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  denounce  its  aBedged  i* 
liberality,  and  prait  exultiogly  to  the  strength  which  the  next  oensos 
is  ta  bring  to  their  poKcy.  It  was  but  the  other  day  we  heard  the 
Senator  from  Aikaasas,  (Mr.  Sevier)  express  some  of  these  sent^ 
aaeate.  What  wei«  we  told  bf  that  Senator  ?  «  We  win  hare  the 
piMie  lands.    Wemasthsfe  Ihem,  and  we  wUldf  them  in  a  feir 
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Hear  him  !  Hear  him  !  He  repeats  it.  Utters  it  in  the  ears  of 
the  revenue-pleading  Senator  (Mr.  Wright)  on  my  left.  And  yet  he 
will  vote  against  distribution.  I  will  come  now  to  a  document  of 
more  recent  origin.  Here  it  is — the  work  nominally  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell,)  but  I  take  it  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence it  bears,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, over  the  way,  (Mr.  Calhoun.)  The  report,  in  favor  of  cession, 
proposes  to  cede  to  the  States,  within  which  the  public  lands  are 
situated,  one-third,  retaining,  nominally,  two-thirds  to  the  Union. 
Now,  if  this  precedent  of  cession  be  once  established,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  will  be  applied  to  all  new  States,  as  they  are  hereafter  suc- 
cessively admitted  into  the  Union.  We  begin  with  ceding  one-third  ; 
we  shall  end  in  granting  the  whole. 

[Mr.  CiLHouif  asked  Mr.  Ci^t  to  read  the  portiona  of  the  report  to  which  he 
alluded.} 

.>a^^  .<  c  'xri  ••It  JBi$»  '!^t  iiff, 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator,  but  I  should 
have  to  read  the  whole  of  his  report,  and  I  am  too  much  indisposed 
and  exhausted  for  that.     But  I  will  read  one  or  two  paragraphs :      ^u 

"  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things  that  the  old  and  new  States  should  take  differ- 
ent views,  huve  dLtTerent  feelings,  and  favor  a  dilferent  course  of  policy  in  reference 
to  the  lands  within  their  limits.  It  is  natural  for  the  one  to  regard  them  chiefly  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  and  to  estiraate  them  accordins  to  the  amount  of  income  an- 
nually derived  from  them  ;  while  the  other  as  naturally  regards  them,  almost  exclu- 
sively, as  a  portion  of  their  domain,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  population,  wealth, 
power  and  importance.  They  have  more  emphatically  the  feehngs  of  ownership, 
accompanied  by  the  impression  that  they  ought  to  have  the  principal  control,  and  the 
greater  share  of  bene  tits  derived  from  them."  *'  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few 
words:— "Of  all  subjects  of  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphatically  re- 
quires a  local  superintendence  and  administration  ;  and,  therefore  opght  pre-emi- 
nently to  belong,  under  our  system,  to  State  legislation,  to  which  this  bill  propose*  • 
to  subject  it  exclusively  in  the  new  States,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  old." 

>^. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  new  States  will  find  some  good 
reading  in  this  report.  What  is  the  reasoning  ?  That  it  is  natural 
for  the  old  States  to  regard  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  as  natural  for  the  new  States  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  ergo,  let  us  give  the  lands  to  the  new  States,  making  them,  of 
course,  cease  any  longer  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  discovered, 
too,  that  land  is  a  subject  which  emphatically  requires  a  local  super- 
intendence and  administration.  It  therefore  proposes  to  subject  it 
exclusively  to  the  new  States  as  (according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
report)  it  always  has  been  in  the  old.  The  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  theoretically,  have  been  subject  to  the  joint  authority  of  the 
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two  claMes  of  Slates,  in  Co&grets  asaemUedy  but,  praetaeailf,  kave 
been  more  under  the  control  of  the  members  from  the  new  States 
than  those  from  the  old.  Ldo  not  think  that  the  lustory  of  the  ad>* 
ministration  of  puUic  domain  in  this  country  sustains  the  assertiMi 
that  the  States  have  exhibited  more  competencf  and  wisdom  Ibr  fta 
maiagMuent  of  it  than  the  graeral  goveinmeiit. 

.  I  stated  that  I  would  come  down  (I  should  hare  said  go  up)  from 
the  bte  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senator  firam  NewYoik. 
Letussee  what  sort  of  notions  he  had  on  this  matter  of  revenue  from 
thepubUc  lands,  when  acting  in  his  character  of  Chairman  of  te 
Committee  of  Finance,  during  this  yerj  session^  on  loother  bfll.*— 
There  has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  sir,  before  the  Sensite,  at  thnes^ 
durii^  the  last  twelye  or  fifteen  years,  a  proposition  for  the  reduction 
ef  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  under  the  imposing  guise  of  ^^  gra- 
duation." A  bill,  according  to  custom,  has  been  introduced  during  the 
present  session  for  that  object.  To  give  it  ecUUy  and  as  a  matter  of 
Ibrm  and  dignity,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  of 
which  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  is  the  distinguidied 
chairman ;  the  same  gentleman  who,  for  these  two  days,  has  been 
defending  these  lands  from  waste  and  spoliation,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  distributing  their  proceeds,  in  order  to  preserve  them  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  for  the  general  goverranent.  Here  was  a 
fine  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  financial  abilities  of  the  Senator. 
He  and  his  firiends  had  exhausted  the  most  ample  treasures  that  any 
administration  ever  succeeded  to  They  were  about  retiring  from 
office,  leaving  the  public  confers  perfectly  empty.  Gentlemanly  con- 
*  duct  toward  their  successors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duties  of  office  or 
of  patriotism,  required  of  them  to  do  all  in  their  power — to  pick  up 
and  gadier  together,  whenever  they  coidd,  any  means,  however  scat- 
tered or  little  the  bits  might  be— to  supply  the  urgent  want»  of  tlm 
tveasury.  At  all  events,  if  the  financial  drill  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor  was  inecHnpetent  to  suggest  any  plan  for  «l^^enting  the  pufalk 
revenue,  he  was,  under  aetoal  circumstances,  bound,  by  evi»y  cob* 
sideration  of  honor  and  of  du^,  to  refrain  fipom  espousing  or  wm^ 
tioiMng  any  measure  that  would  diminish  the  national  tnaome. 


Well;  what  did  the  kenoraUe  S«ialor  do  with  the  ^ 
bill?-— a  bill  which,  I  assert,  with  a  sin|^  stroke  of  Ae  pen,  fay  a 
slwri  process^  oonsumBWrted  is  Apfily  1842^  anailuiatas  fi^  miWkws 
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of  dollars  of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  !  What  did  the  Senator  do 
with  this  bill,  which  takes  off  fifty  cents  from  the  very  moderate 
price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  at  which  the  public  lands 
are  now  sold  ?  The  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  able  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Finance,  some  time.  He  examined  it,  no  doubt, 
carefully,  deliberated  upon  it  attentively  and  anxiously.  What  re- 
port did  he  make  upon  it  ?  If  uninformed  upon  the  subject,  Mr, 
President,  after  witnessing,  during  these  two  days,  the  patriotic  soli- 
citude of  the  Senator  in  respect  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  the 
public  lands,  you  would  surely  conclude  that  he  had  made  a  decisive 
if  not  indignant  report  against  the  wanton  waste  of  the  public  lands 
by  the  graduation  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  made  no  such  re- 
port. Neither  did  he  make  an  elaborate  report  to  prove  that,  by 
taking  off  fifty  cents  per  acre  of  their  entire  value,  the  revenue  would 
be  increased.  Oh  no  \  that  was  a  work  he  was  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit even  to  his  logic.  lie  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that.  But  what 
did  he  do  ?  Why  simply  presented  a  verbal  compendious  report,  re- 
commending that  the  bill  do  pass !  And  yet  that  Senator  can  rise  here 
— in  the  light  of  day — in  the  face  of  this  Senate — in  the  face  of  his 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  God — and  argue  for  retaining  and 
husbanding  the  public  lands,  to  raise  revenue  from  them  I  ?9^ 

But  let  us  follow  these  revenue  gentlemen  a  little  further.  By  one 
of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  legislation  and  logic  that  was  ever 
witnessed,  these  very  Senators  who  are  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  States, 
because  it  is  distribution,  are  themselves  for  all  other  sorts  of  distri- 
bution— for  cessions,  for  pre-emptions,  for  grants  to  the  new  States  ta 
aid  them  in  education  and  improvement,  and  even  for  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  particular  States.  They  are 
for  distribution  in  all  conceivable  forms  and  shapes,  so  long  as  the 
lands  are  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  to  particular  persons  or  particular  States. 
But  when  an  equal,  general,  broad,  and  just  distribution  is  proposed, 
embracing  all  the  States,  they  are  electrified  and  horror-struck.  You 
may  distribute — and  distribute  among  States,  too^ — as  long  as  you 
please,  and  as  much  as  you  please,  but  not  among  all  the  States. 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  more  minutely  the  project  of 
cession,  brought  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  plan  of  distribution. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  billion  of  acres  of  public  land  belonging  to 

/  V- 
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tte  Umted  Stetai,  nliiirtttd  wHUa  Md  withoi^  the  1h^^ 
aad  Territoriety  stretdiiiig  boat  the  Atlmlb  ocean  end  the  Gulf  el 
Mexico  to  the  Peeifie ;  they  have  been  ceded  by  eeven  of  the  oii 
tUrteen  States  to  the  United  States,  or  acqnirad  hy  tieaUee  wiAk  kt^m 
dgn  powers.  The  Senator  frcNB  Sooth  Carotiaa  (Mr.  Calhoon)  pio* 
peeee  by  his  bill  to  cede  one  hondred  and  sisty  miliion  acres  of  this 
land  to  the  nine  States  wherein  they  lie,  gtanliiig  to  those  States  W 
per  cent.,  and  resenring  to  the  United  States  66  per  cent.  <rf  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  those  lands. 

.Now  what  I  wirii  to  say,  in  Ae  first  place,  is  that,  if  yon  co»> 
mence  by  applying  the  principle  of  cession  to  the  nine  land  Statea 
now  in  the  Union,  yon  must  extend  it  to  other  new  States,  as  tbqr 
shall  be,  hereafter,  torn  time  to  time,  admitted  into  the  Union,  nolii 
the  whole  pnblic  land  is  exhausted.  Yon  wHl  have  to  make  similsr 
cessions  to  Wiskonsin,  to  Iowa,  to  Florida,  (in  two  States,  periiiqis» 
at  least  in  one,)  and  so  to  every  new  State  as  it  riudl  be  oiganoed 
and  reoMTed  ?  How  conld  you  refose  ?  When  other  Stales  to  the 
noith  and  to  the  west  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Wiskonsii, 
to  tiie  yery  shores  of  the  Pacific,  shidi  be  admitted  into  the  confed* 
eracy,  wiU  you  not  be  bound  by  all  the  principles  of  equality  and 
justice  to  make  to  them  respectively  similar  cessions  of  the  puUie 
land,  situated  within  thev  limits^  to  those  which  .you  will  have  made 
to  the  nine  States  ?  Thus  your  present  grant,  althou^  €9Ct«iding 
nomin^y  to  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  BcreB^  virtually, 
and  1^  inevitable  consequence,  emlvaces  the  whole  of  the  public  do- 
main. And  you  bestow  a  gratuity  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of 
"this  vast  natk»nal  property  upon  a  portion  of  the  States,  to  the  ex- 
clusion and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revolutionary  States,  by  whose 
valcfT  a  large  part  of  it  was  achieved. 

Will  the  Senator  state  whence  he  derives  the  power  to  do-thla  ? 
Will  he  pretend  that  it  is  to  cover  the  expenses  and  cfaaiges  of  man* 
afing  and  administering  tike  public  lands  ?  On  much  the  greater 
part,  nearly  the  whde  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  milKons  of  mam^ 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  «id  tb^  have  been  sorveyed. 
NothiDg  but  a  trifling  expense  is  to  be  incnired  on  either  of  those 
efciecto*,  and  nothii^ remains  but  to  aeU  the  hmd.  I undentand  dtet 
the  total  expense  of  sale  and  cc^lection  is  only  about  two  per  cent 
Why^  what  are  tiMchar^Bs?    There  as  one  per  cent  flowed  fay  law 
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to  the  receiyers,  and  the  salaries  of  the  registers  and  receivers  in  each 
land  district,  with  some  other  inconsiderable  incidental  charges.  Pat 
all  together,  and  they  will  not  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  sales.  Thus  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  part  from  the  title 
and  control  of  the  whole  public  domain  upon  these  terms  !  To  give 
thirty-five  per  cent,  to  cover  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  three ! 
Where  does  he  get  a  power  to  make  the  cession  to  particular  States, 
which  would  not  authorise  distribution  among  all  the  States  ?  And 
when  he  has  found  the  power,  will  he  tell  me  why,  in  virtue  of  it, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  boundless  gener- 
osity, he  may  not  give  to  the  new  States,  instead  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  fifty,  eighty  or  a  hundred  ?  Surrender  at  once  the  whole  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  new  States  ?  The  percentage,  proposed  to  be  al- 
lowed, seems  to  be  founded  on  no  just  basis,  the  result  of  no  official 
data  or  calculation,  but  fixed  by  mere  arbitrary  discretion.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  amused  to  see  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  rising 
in  his  place,  and  maintaining  before  the  Senate  an  authority  in  Con- 
gress to  cede  the  public  lands  to  particular  States,  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  at  the  same  time  denying  its  power  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds equally  and  equitably  among  all  the  States. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  is  a  nominal  reservation 
of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
sequel,  I  venture  to  predict,  we  should  part  with  the  whole.  You 
vest  in  the  nine  States  the  title.  They  are  to  sell  the  land  and  grant 
titles  to  the  purchasers.  Now,  what  security  have  you  for  the  faith- 
ful collection  and  payment  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  reserved 
sixty-five  per  cent.  ?  In  what  medium  would  the  payment  be  madei 
Can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  there  would  be  delinquency,  collusion, 
ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole  debt }  It  is  proposed,  indeed  to  re- 
tain a  sort  of  mortgage  upon  the  lands,  in  the  possession  of  purchasers 
from  the  State,  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  their 
sixty-five  per  cent.  But  how  could  you  enforce  such  a  mortgage  ? 
Could  you  expel  from  their  homes  some,  perhaps  100,000  settlers, 
under  state  authority,  because  the  State  possibly  without  any  fault 
of  theirs,  had  neglected  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  ?  The  remedy  of  expulsion  would  be  far  worse  than 
the  relinquishment  of  the  debt,  and  you  would  relinquish  it. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  idea  of  cession  to  the  new  States.    The 
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fimnof  it  18  somewhat  Tvied,  by  the  prQ{KM»lof  the  Sesator  to  £- 
Tide  the  proceeds  between  the  new  States  and  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  still  snbstantiidly  the  same  thii^*-^  present  cession  of  thir^-fife 
per  cent.,  and  an  ultimate  ^essicm  (^  the  whole !  When  .the  subject 
of  the  public  lands  was  before  the  committee  on  manu&ctares,  it  con- 
sidered the  scheme  of  cession  among  the  other  Tarioas  prefects  then 
afloat.  The  report  made  in  April,  1832,  presents  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  committee  on  that  topic. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  adr^ted,  for  another  purpose, 
to  the  twenty-eight  millions  of  surplus  divided  a  few  years  ago  among 
the  States.  He  has  said  truly  that  it  «rose  from  the  public  lands. 
Was  not  that,  in  efieet,  distribution  ?  Was  it  not  so  understood  at 
the  time  ?  Was  it  not  voted  for  by  Senators,  as  practical  distribu- 
tion ?  The  Senator  hojn  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Maogum)  has  ^ated 
that  he  did.  1  did.  Other  Senators  did ;  and  no  one,  not  the  boldest, 
will  have  the  temerity  to  rise  here  and  propose  to  require  or  compel 
the  States  to  refund  that  money.  If,  in  form,  it  was  a  deposite  with 
the  States,  in  fact  and  in  truth  it  was  distribu^a.  So  it  was.  then 
regarded.  So  it  will  ever  remain.  Let  us  now  see,  Mr.  President, , 
how  this  plan  of  cession  will  <^perate  among  the  new  States  them> 
selves.  And  1  af^peal  more  eq;)ecially  to  the  Senators  from  Ohio. 
That  state  has  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  United 
States  have  (as  will  {nrobably  be  shown  when  the  returns  are  publish- 
ed of  the  late  census)  a  population  oi  about  fifteen  millions.  Ohio, 
then,  has,  within  her  limits  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Stales.  Now,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  barg^  the.pcoposed  cession 
makes  for  Ohio. 

[Mr.  Aixsir  here  interposed,  to  ezi^ain,  that  the  vote  he  gave  for  Mr.  Calbouv'b 
plan  of  cession  to  the  new  States,  was  on  the  ground  of  sohstitntiog  that  in  preference 
10  the  plan  of  difltrtbation  among  all  the  States.] 
I 
Oh !  ho ! — ah !  is  that  the  ground  of  the  Senator's  vote  ? 

**  tMr.  Allcn  said  he  had  had  a  choice  between  two  evils— the  amendment  of  Ikb 
Beaator  from  South  GaroUDa,.and  tho  amondmoat  of  the  Senator  fnm  KeiitiKkr  s 
and  it  was  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  he  took  the  first  only  as  a  las 
evil  than  the  last.] 

WeU,allI  will  say  is,  that  Oat  side  of  the  house  kept  the  secml 
remarkably  well.  And  no  one  better  than  the  Senator  himself. 
There  weie  sevwte^  votes  given  in  ftvor  of  the  pbn  of  the  Senator 
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from  South  Carolina,  to  my  utter  astonishment  at  the  time.  I  had 
not  expected  any  other  vote  for  it  but  that  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  himself,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell.)  No 
other  did,  or  I  suppose  would  rise  and  vote  to  cede  away,  without 
any  just  or  certain  equivalent,  more  than  a  billion  of  acres  of  public 
land  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  vote  of  the  other 
fifteen  Senators  was  also  misunderstood  in  the  j^ame  way  as  thi^  SeQ|k- 
tors  from  Ohio,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it.     .Wri  Pi^'jt  I  i>Jl  :*^ 

But  I  was  going  to  show  what  sort  of  a  bargain  for  Ohio  her  two 
Senators,  by  their  votes,  appeared  to  be  assenting  to.  There  are 
800,000  acres  of  public  land  remaiiing  in  Ohio,  after  being  culled  for 
near  half  a  century,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  assigned  to  that  State  by  the  plan  of  cession.  For  this  trifling 
consideration  she  is  to  surrender  her  interest  in  160,000,000  of  acres ; 
in  other  words,  she  is  to  give  16,000,000  (that  being  her  tenth,)  for 
the  small  interest  secured  to  her  in  the  800,000  acres.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, and  have  contended,  the  principle  of  cession  being  once  esta- 
blished, would  be  finally  extended  to  the  whole  public  domain,  then 
Ohio  would  give  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  (that  being 
her  tenth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  for  the  comparatively 
contemptible  consideration  that  she  would  acquire  in  the  800,000 
acres.  A  capital  bargain  this,  to  which  I  supposed  the  two  Senators 
had  assented,  by  which,  in  behalf  of  their  State  they  exchanged  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  against  eight  hundred  thousand  I 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator's  explanation  mends  the  matter 
much.  According  to  that,  he  did  not  vote  for  cession  because  he 
liked  cession.  No  !  that  is  very  bad,  but,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  distribution,  and  he  preferred  it  to  distribution. 
Let  us  see  what  Ohio  would  get  by  distribution.  Assuming  that  the 
public  lands  will  yield  only  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  her  pro- 
portion being  one-tenth,  would  be  half  a  million  of  dollars.  But  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  management,  in  a  few  years  the 
public  lands  will  produce  a  much  larger  sum,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  ;  so  that  the  honorable  Senator  prefers  giving  away 
for  a  song  the  interest  of  his  State,  presently,  in  160,000,000  of  acres, 
and  eventually  in  a  billion,  to  receiving  annually,  in  perpetuity,  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  with  an  encouraging  prospect  of  a  large  augmen- 
tation of  that  sum. ,   That  is  the  notion  which  the  two  Senators  &ODa 
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Ohio  entertain  of  her  interest !  GfO  home,  Mewiears  Senators  from 
Ohio,  and  tell  your  constitaents  of  your  totes.  Tell  them  of  yoiff 
inreference  of  a  cession  of  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  with 
the  exception  of  that  inconsiderable  portion  remaining  in  Ohio,  to  te 
reception  of  Ohiols  fair  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
pablic  lands  of  the  United  States,  now  and  hereafter:  I  do  not  seek  to 
interfere  in  the  delicate  relation  between  Senators  and  their  constitii* 
ents ;  but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  fe^igs  and  Ttews  of  my 
neighbors,  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  recently  read  an  exposition  of 
her  true  interests  and  views  in  the  message  of  her  enlightened  go- 
vernor, directly  contrary  to  those  which  appear  to  be  entertained  by 
her  two  Senators ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  a  large  majoniy  of  the 
peoi^  of  that  State  do  not  coincide  with  their  governor. 

The  unequal  operation  of  the  plan  of  cession  among  the  nine  new 
States  has  been,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exposed  by  others.  The  States 
with  the  smallest  population  get  the  most  land.  Thus  Arkansas, 
-with  only  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  a  population  of  Ohio,  will  re- 
ceive upwards  of  twenty-eight  thnes  as  much  land  as  Ohio.  The 
scheme  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  reversing  the  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  of  substituting  the  greatest  good  to 
the  smallest  number.  There  can  be  every  species  of  partial  distribu- 
tion of  public  land  or  its  proceeds,  but  an  honest,  impartial,  straight- 
Ibrward  distribution  unong  all  the  States.  Can  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  tell  me 
on  what  constitutional  authority  it  is  that  lands  are  granted  to  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  ? 

[Blr.  Wriobt  said  that  there  w9M  no  iwopeity  Mfqirady  and  theielbie  ao  nmniitr 
Uonal  obligation  applied.  1 

And  that  is  the  amount  of  the  Senator^  information  of  oar  Indian 
relations !  Why,  sir,  we  send  them  across  the  Mississippi,  and  put 
them  opon  our  lands,  from  which  all  Indian  title  had  been  removed. 
Wepromise  them  even  the  fee  simple;  but,  if  we  did  not,  they  are 
at  least  to  retain  the  possession  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  lands  unt3 
they  choose  to  sell  them ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  our  right  would 
be  a  pre-emption  privilege  of  purchase,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private 
persons  or  pablic  authorities,  foreign  or  domestic.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine coevil  wijh  the  colonisation  of  this  continent,  proclaimed  by  ttie 
king  of  Cheat  Britain,  in  his  proclamation  of  1763,  asserted  in  At 
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conferences  at  Ghent,  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  such  an  allotment  of  public  lands  to  the  In- 
dians, whether  they  acquire  the  fee  or  a  right  of  possession  indefinite 
as  to  time,  is  equivalent  to  any  distribution.  Thus,  sir,  we  perceive, 
that  all  kinds  of  distribution  of  the  public  lands  or  their  proceeds  may 
be  made — to  particular  States,  to  pre-emptioners,  to  charities,  to  ob- 
jects of  education  or  internal  improvement,  to  foreigners,  to  Indians, 
to  black,  red,  %vhite,  and  grey,  to  every  body,  but  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  There  is  an  old  adage  according  to  which 
charity  should  begin  at  home  ;  but  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
opponents  of  distribution,  it  neither  begins  nor  ends  at  home.         "'^ 

If 

tHere  Mr.  Clay  gave  way  to  an  adjournment.) 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  Senate  even  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  heads  of  argument  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  it 
yesterday.  On  one  collateral  point  I  desire  to  supply  an  omission  as 
to  the  trade  between  this  country  and  France.  I  stated  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  there  existed  an  ua* 
fkvorable  balance  against  the  United  States,  amountmg,  exclusively 
of  what  is  re-exported,  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars;  but  I  omit- 
ted another  important  fact,  namely,  that  by  the  laws  of  France,  there 
is  imposed  on  the  raw  material  imported  into  that  kingdom  a  duty  of 
twenty  francs  on  every  hundred  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  two 
cents  per  pound  on  American  cotton,  at  the  present  market  price. 
Now  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  duties  in  the  two 
countries  ?  France  imposes  on  the  raw  product  (which  is  the  mere 
commencement  of  value  in  articles  which,  when  wrought,  and  finally 
touched,  will  be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  fold)  a  duty  of  near 
twenty-five  per  cent,  while  we  admit  free  of  duty,  or  with  nominal 
duties,  costly  luxuries,  the  product  of  French  industry  and  taste, 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  any  additional  value  by  any  exertion  of 
American  skill  or  industry.  In' any  thing  I  have  said  on  this  occa- 
aion,  nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  utter  one  word  un- 
friendly to  France.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  always  my  desire 
to  see  our  trade  with  France  increased  and  extended  upon  terms  of 
reciprocal  benefit.  With  that  view,  I  was  in  favor  of  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  tariff* of  1832,  by  which  silks  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  charged  with  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  those  brought  from  France  uid 
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countries  Mb  side  of  the  cape,  especially  to  enoonra^  the 
with  France. 

While  speaking  of  France,  allow  me  to  make  an  ohservation,  air 
though  it  has  no  immediate  or  legitimate  connexion  with  ai^  thiqg 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  to  embrace  the  opportunitj  of  expreasiog 
my  deep  regret  at  a  sentiment  attributed  li^  the  public  jouraidsto  a 
highly  distinguished  and  estimable  countryman  of  ours  in  another  part' 
<f  the  capitol,  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  title  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  inasmuch  as  it  was  nather 
acquired  by  conquest  nor  descent,  and  raising  a  question  as  to  his  be* 
ing  the  lawful  monarch  of  the  French  people.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  July,  in  which  our  iUastrioas  , 
and  lamented  friend,  Lafayette,  bore  a  part  so  eminent  and  eflfecioal, 
and  the  subsequent  hearty  acquiescence  of  all  fVance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the 
thmne,  the  present  king  has  as  good  a  title  to  his  crown  as  aoy  of 
ttie  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  to  theirs,  and  quite  as  good  as 
any  which  force  or  the  mere  circumstance  of  birth  could  confer.  Aai 
if  an  individual  so  humUe  and  at  such  a  distance  as  I  am,  might  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  public  concerns  of  another 
country  and  another  hemi^here,  I  would  add  that  no  Chief  Msgis* 
tcate  c^  any  nation,  amid  difficulties,  public  and  peraonal,  the  most 
complicated  and  i^ppalling,  could  have  governed  with  more  ahilifyf 
wisdom  and  firmness  than  have  been  displayed  by  Louis  Philippe. 
All  Christendom  owes  him  an  acknowledgement  for  his  recent  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  prevent  a  war  which  would  have  been  disgracelbl  to 
Christian  Europe— a  war  arising  from  the  inordinate  pretensions  of 
m  upstart  Mahometan  Pacha,  a  rebel  against  his  lawful  soveniga 
aad  a  usurper  of  his  rights — a  war  which,  if  osce  li^ed  up,  must 
kave  involved  all  Europe,  and  have  led  to  consequences  which  it  is 
MHpossible  to  foresee.     I  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us* 

-  In  tracing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  public  dom«D  whioh 
was  acquired  by  the  war  of  ihe  revolution,  we  should  always  reeol* 
kct  the  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  among  the  membias  of  the 
eonfederacy  widi  whidi  it  was  pregnant.  It  prevented  for  a  long  time 
the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  by  all  the  States,  sobm 
Cf  them  refusing  their  asssent  until  a  just  and  equitable  — ttlemeat 
was  made  of  the  question  of  the  crown  famds.    The  ai^gment  tfief 
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urged  as  to  these  lands,  in  a  waste  and  unappropriated  state,  waa, 
that  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  common  valor,  the  common  ex- 
ertions, and  the  common  sacrifices  of  all  the  states  ;  that  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  states ;  and  that  it 
would  be  manifestly  wrong  and  unjust  that  the  states,  within  whose 
limits  these  crown  lands  happened  to  lie,  should  exclusively  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  them.  Virginia,  within  whose  boundaries  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  crown  lands  were  situated,  and  by  whose  sepa- 
rate and  unaided  exertions  on  the  bloody  theatre  of  Kentucky,  and 
beyond  the  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  the  conquest  of  most  of  them  was  achieved,  was,  to  her  im- 
mortal honor,  among  the  first  to  yield  to  these  just  and  patriotic 
views,  and  by  her  magnificent  grant  to  the  Union,  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  restore  harmony,  and  quiet  all  apprehensions  among  the 
several  states. 

Among  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  cession  from  the  states  to 
the  confederation  of  these  crown  lands,  a  very  important  one  was  to 
provide  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  revolution.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  made  it  the  object  of  a  large  part  of  the  ar- 
gument which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  show  the  contrary  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession  are  concerned,  I  ad- 
mit the  argument  was  sustained.  No  such  purpose  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  deeds,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 

[Mr  Wright  here  interposed,  and  said  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to  argue  that 
the  cessions  made  by  the  States  to  the  Union  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing the  public  debt,  but  that  they  were  not  exclusively  for  that  purpose.) 

It  is  not  material  whether  they  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt  or  not.  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  in  the  progress  of  my  argument,  that,  from  the  moment  of. 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ought  to  have  been  divided  among  the  states.  But  that  the  payment 
of  the  revolutionary  debt  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  cession,  is  a 
matter  of  incontestable  history.  We  should  have  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  the 
mere  language  of  the  deeds.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  views,  we 
must  exemine  contemporaneous  acts,  resolutions,  and  proceedings. 
One  of  these  resolutions,  clearly  manifesting  the  purpose  I  have  sta- 
ted, has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

40 
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It  was  a  resolution  of  the  old  CoDgreas,  adoptad  in  l'3V3t  ] 
the  final  cesaion  from  Virginia,  ^hich  was  in  March,  1788.  Then 
had  been  an  attempt  to  make  the  cession  as  early  as  17S1,  bat,  owivg 
to  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  embarrassed,  and  other  diffioil- 
tks,  the  cession  was  not  consummated  cmtil  March,  1784.  The  i 
lution  1  refer  to,  bears  a  date  prior  to  that  at  the  cession,  and 
be  taken  with  it,  as  indicative  of  the  motives  whidi  probably  operatadi 
on  Virginia  to  make,  and  the  confederation  to  accept,  that  mfiwirabia 
grant.     I  will  read  it : 

.  '*  Re$ohed,  That  as  a  farther  means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  eztinguiahment  oC 
the  debts,  as  of  establishing  the  hannony  of  the  United  States,  it  be  recommended  to 
the  States  which  have  passed  no  acts  towards  complying  with  the  ieeolutioaa<tf 
Congress  of  the  6th  of  September  and  10th  of  October,  172X),  relative  to  the  cession 
of  territorial  clainns,  to  make  the  liberal  cessions  therein  recommended,  and  fo  dM 
States  which  may  have  passed  acts  coraplying  with  the  saidresolutioasin  part  oaqry 
to  revise  and  complete  such  compliance. ' 

That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  t^eseion.  Seven  (tf  the  M 
thirteen  states  Jbad  waste  crown  lands  wkhin  their  limits ;  the  other 
six  had  none.  These  complained  that  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
property  common  to  them  all,  would  accrue  enchisively  to  the  Bcnm 
States,  by  the  operation  of  the  articles  of  confederation ;  and,  therelNa, 
tat  the  donble  piDrpose  of  exiingiiishSng  the  revohitioaaiy  debt,  wai 
of  establishing  harmony  among  the  states  of  the  Unbn,  the  ceeste 
of  thosfe  lands  to  the  United  States  was  reoommendod  hy  Coagreis. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the  pn^Msi^ 
fion  of  the  Senator  from  Sooth  Carolina  and  its  possible  oonseqnenees. 
We  have  seen  that  the  possession  by  seven  states  of  these  poUie 
lands,  won  by  the  valor  of  the  whole  thirteen,  was  cause  of  so  much 
dissttisfi»tion  to  Che  other  six  as  to  have  occasioned  a  serioos  im- 
pedimecit  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy ;  and  we  have  seen  thai 
to  remove  all  jealousy  and  disquietude  on  that  account,  in  oonformitj 
with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  seven  States,  Virginia  ta» 
king  the  lead,  animated  hy  a  noble  spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism, 
0eded  the  waste  lands  to  the  United  States  for  the  beneat  of  all  the 
■tates.  Now  what  ia  the  measure  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina? 
it  IB  in  ^aet  to  restore  the  discordant  and  menacing  state  of  things 
irhich  existed  in  1783,  prior  to  any  cession  from  the  states.  It  is 
worse  than  that,  for  it  proposes  that  seventeen  states  shaU  give  ap 
immediately  or  eventually  aU  their  interest  in  the  pvifaMc  lands,  lyii« 
in  nine  atatea,  to  those  nmestatea.    JNow  if  the  seven  stalaa  hadvo* 
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fused  to  cede  at  all,  they  could  at  least  have  asserted  that  they  fought 
Great  Britain  for  these  lands  as  hard  as  the  six.  They  would  have 
had,  therefore,  the  apparent  right  of  conquest,  although  it  was  a  com- 
mon conquest.  But  the  senator's  proposition  is  to  cede  these  public 
lands  from  the  states  which  fought  for  theni  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
to  states  that  neither  fought  for  them,  nor  had  existence  during  that 
•  war.  If  the  apprehension  of  an  appropriation  of  these  lands  to  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  the  seven  states  was  nigh  preventing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Union,  can  it  be  supposed  that  its  security  and 
harmony  will  be  unaiiected  by  a  transfer  of  them  from  seventeen  to 
nine  states  r  But  the  senator's  proposition  goes  yet  further.  It  has 
been  shown  that  it  will  establish  a  precedent  which  must  lead  to  a 
cession  from  the  United  States  of  all  the  public  domain,  whether  won 
by  the  sword  or  acquired  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  new 
states  as  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  found 
the  act  known  as  the  funding  act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1790. 
,By  the  last  section  of  that  act  the  public  lands  are  pledged,  and 
pledged  exclusively,  to  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  until 
it  should  be  satisfied.  Thus  we  find  prior  to  the  cession,  an  invita- 
tion from  Congress  to  the  states  to  cede  the  waste  lands,  among  other 
objects,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debt ;  and  after  the  ces- 
sions were  made,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Congress  pledged  them  to 
that  object.  So  the  matter  stood  while  that  debt  hung  over  us. 
During  all  that  time  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  public  lands  to  that  just  object.  No  one  thought  of  dis- 
turbing the  arrangement.  But  when  the  debt  was  discharged,  or 
rather  when,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  its  extinction,  it  was 
evident  that  it  would  soon  be  discharged,  attention  was  directed  to  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  No  one  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  sound  discretion.  Such 
was  the  view  of  President  Jackson,  distinctly  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  message  which  I  have  already  cited. 

"  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  ihis  pledge,  the  object  for 
which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplighcd,  it  \s  in  the  discretion  of  Congrese 
to  dispofie  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  American  {leople/' 

Can  the  power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  be 
more  broadly  asserted  ?    What  was  then  said  about  revenue  ?    Thai 
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it  should  cease  to  be  a  scarce  of  revenue !  We  never  hear  of  Ae  fe- 
venue  argument  but  when  the  proposition  is  up  to  make  an  equal  and 
just  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  When  the  fiivorable,  hut,  as  I  re« 
gard  them,  wild  and  squandering  projects  of  gentlemen  are 
oonsideration,  they  are  profoundly  silent  as  to  that  argfoment.  t  i 
now  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  on  which  the  cession  was  made 
by  the  states,  as  contained  in  the  deeds  of  cession.  And  I  shall  take 
that  from  Virginia,  because  it  was  in  some  measure  the  model  deed) 
and  because  it  conveyed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  pi^Uc 
lands  acquired  from  the  ceding  states.  I  will  first  dispose  of  i^  pre- 
Hminary  difficulty  raised  by  the  Senator  firom  New  York.  That  Se« 
nator  imagined  a  case,  and  then  coihbatted  it  with  great  force.  The 
case  he  supposed  was,  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
had  maintained  that,  under  that  deed  there  was  a  reversion  to  the 
states,  and  much  of  hb  argument  was  directed  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  reversion,  but  that  if  there  were,  it  could  only  be  to  the  ceding 
states.  Now  neither  the  Senator  firom  Massachusetts  nor  I  attempted 
to  erect  any  such  windmill  as  the  Senator  from  New  Yo^  has  im** 
ghied,  and  he  might  have  ^>ared  himself  the  heavy  blows  whidi,  like 
another  famed  hero  not  less  valorous  than  himsetf,  he  dealt  upon  it. 
What  I  really  maintain  and  have  always  maintained  is,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  tlie  terms  themselves  of  the  deed  of  cession,  although  there  is 
conveyed  a  common  property  to  be  held  fcv  the  common  benefit,  theie 
nevertheless  an  assignment  of  a  separate  use.  The  ceded  land,  I  ad- 
mit, is  to  remain  a  common  fund  for  ail  the  states,  to  be  adminiateieA 
by  a  common  authority,  but  the  proceeds  or  profits  were  to  be  ajqico* 
priated  to  the  several  states  in  severalty,  accoiding  to  a  certain  pre- 
scribed rule.  I  contend  thb  is  manifestly  true  from  the  words  of  the 
deed.    What  are  they  ? 

"  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  eeded  to  the  United  Statm?,  and  uol 
reserved  for  or  appropriated  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  purposes,  or  aisposed  oi 
in  bounties  to  the  omcera  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  coosideTed  a 
common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become  or 
diall  become,  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  Stateii 
Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general 
charge  and  eipenditnre,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bonafide  aiapoeed  of  for  that  pnr- 
I,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.'* 


The  territory  conveyed  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  inviolable  fund  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  such  states  as  were  admitted  or  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  Viiginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  re- 
^ective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.    It  was 
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to  be  faithfully  and  bonafide  administered  for  that  sole  purpose,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Where  then  is  the  authority  for  all 
those  wild,  extravagant,  and  unjust  projects,  by  which,  instead  of 
administration  of  the  ceded  territory  for  all  the  States  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Union,  it  is  to  be  granted  to  particular  states,  wasted  in 
schemes  of  graduation  and  pre-emption,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tres- 
passer, the  alien,  and  the  speculator  ? 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  pressed  by  the  argument  as  to  the 
application  of  the  fund  to  the  separate  use  of  the  states,  deducible 
from  the  phrases  in  the  deed,  "Virginia  inclusive,"  said  that  they 
were  necessary,  because  without  them,  Virginia  would  have  been 
entitled  to  no  part  of  the  ceded  lands.  No  ?  Were  they  not  ceded 
to  the  United  States  ;  was  she  not  one  of  those  states,  and  did  not  the 
grant  to  them  include  her  ?  Why  then  were  the  words  inserted  ?  Can 
any  other  purpose  be  imagined  than  that  of  securing  to  Virginia  her 
separate  or  "  respective"  proportion  ?  The  whole  paragraph  cau- 
tiously and  carefully  composed,  clearly  demonstrates  that,  although 
the  fund  was  to  be  common,  the  title  common,  the  administration 
common,  the  use  and  benefit  were  to  be  separate  among  the  several 
states,  in  the  defined  proportions. 

The  grant  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  "  acccfrding  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  common  charge  and  expenditure." 
Bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  deed  ;  it  was  in  1784 — before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  and  while  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  in  force.  What,  according  to  them,  was  the  mode  of  as- 
sessing the  quotas  of  the  different  States  towards  the  common  charge 
and  expenditure  ?  It  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  all 
the  surveyed  land,  and  the  improvements,  in  each  state.  Each  State 
was  assessed  according  to  the  aggregate  value  of  surveyed  land  and 
improvements  within  its  limits.  After  that  was  ascertained,  the  pro- 
cess of  assessment  was  this  :  suppose  there  were  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars required  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  general  government,  and 
one  million  of  that  five  were  the  proportion  of  Virginia  ;  there  would 
be  an  account  stated  on  the  books  of  the  general  government  with 
the  State  of  Virginia,  in  which  she  would  be  charged  with  that  mill- 
ion. Then  there  would  be  an  account  kept  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  ;  and,  if  these  amounted  to  five  millions  of 
dollars  also,  Virginia  would  be  credited  with  one  million,  being  her 
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tm  pn^KNTtkm ;  aad  thus  tbe  aoooimt  would  be  bifaMed.  It  is  «b- 
necessary  to  pursQe  the  prooesf  with  all  tbe  other  Sictae ;  this  is 
enough  to  show  that,  according  to  the  origini|l  contemplatioii  of  the 
grant,  the  common  (und  was  iot  the  separate  benefit  <^  the  Stales ; 
sad  that,  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  gereammeiiti 
each  would  hare  been  credited  with  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  ikm 
public  lands  in  its  account  with  the  general  government.  Is  not  this 
indisputable  ?  But  let  me  suppose  that  Virginia  or  any  other  State 
had  said  to  the  general  goTemment :  <<  I  choose  to  receive  my  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  into  my  separate  treasury ;  pay  it 
to  me,  and  I  will  provide  in  sonae  other  mode,  more  agreeable  to  me, 
for  the  payment  of  my  assessed  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  general 
government :''  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  demand  would  have  bees 
legitimate  and  perfectly  compatible  with  the  deed  of  cesnon  ?  Eveft 
vnder  our  present  system,  you  wifi  recollect,  sir,  that,  during  the 
last  war,  any  State  was  allowed  to  assume  the  payment  of  its  sbass 
of  the  direct  tax,  and  raise  it,  ascording  to  its  own  pleasure  or  con- 
venience, from  iti  own  peoj^,  instead  of  the  general  goverment  col- 
lecting it. 

From  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitotioii  of  tka 
United  States,  the  mode  of  raising  revenue,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
genend  govertament,  has  been  changed.  Inirtead  of  acting  uposthe 
States,  and  through  them  upon  the  people  of  the  sevard  States,  ia 
Ike  form  of  assessed  quota  or  contribution,  the  general  govemmeol 
BOW  acts  directly  upon  the  people  themselves,  in  the  fctm  of  taxesy 
duties,  or  excises.  Now,  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue  raised  hy 
ttiis  government,  is  from  foreign  imports,  and  as  the  consumer  pqps 
the  duty,  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  aseeitain  how  tmich  of  tbe 
oemmon  charge  and  general  expenditure  is  coBtributed  by  any  o«a 
fitete  of  the  Union. 

By  the  deed  of  cession  a  great  and  a  sacred  trust  was  creaAed. 
The  general  government  was  the  trustee,  and  the  States  were  Um 
oestuy  que  trust.  According  to  the  trust  the  measure  of  benefit  ao* 
cruing  to  each  State  from  the  ceded  lands  was  to  be  the  measuM  of 
burden  which  it  bore  in  the  generd  chai^  and  expenditure.  But, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  new  nde  of  raising  revenue  to  thnt  whidi 
was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  ce»> 
sion,  it  has  become  knpossible  to  adjust  the  exact  proportion  of  hv» 
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den  and  benefit  with  each  other.  The  measure  of  burden  is  lost, 
although  the  subject  remains  which  was  to  be  proportioned  according 
to  that  measure.  Who  can  now  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  the 
States  has  received,  or  is  receiving,  a  benefit  from  the  ceded  lands 
proportionate  to  its  burden  in  the  general  government  ?  Who  can 
know  that  we  are  not  daily  violating  the  rule  of  apportionment  pre- 
scribed by  the  deed  of  cession  ?  To  me  it  appears  clear  that,  either 
from  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  or 
certainly  from  that  of  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  being  no  longer  applied  by  the  general 
government  according  to  that  rule,  they  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  upon  some  equitable  principle  of  division,  con- 
forming as  near  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  cessions.  The  trustee 
not  being  able,  by  the  change  of  government,  to  execute  the  trust 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  trnst,  ought  to  have  done,  and  ought 
yet  to  do,  that  which  a  chancellor  would  decree  if  he  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  case — make  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  States  upon 
some  rule  approximating  as  near  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  trust. 
And  what  rule  can  so  well  fulfil  this  condition  as  that  which  was 
introduced  in  the  bill  which  I  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
contained  in  my  colleague's  amendment?  That  rule  is  founded  on 
federal  numbers,  which  are  made  up  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  other  than  the  slaves,  and  three-fifths  of  them.  The 
South,  surely,  should  be  the  last  section  to  object  to  a  distribution 
founded  on  that  rule.  And  yet,  if  I  rightly  understood  one  of  the 
dark  allusions  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,) 
he  has  attempted  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  north  on  that  very 
ground.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  conceive  of  no  rule  more  equitable 
than  that  compound  one,  and,  I  think,  that  will'  be  the  judgment  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  objection  of  that  Senator  notwithstand- 
ing. Although  slaves  are,  in  a  limited  proportion,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  rule,  it  will  be  recollected  that  they  are 
both  consumers  and  the  objects  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  the  fund  was  to  be  a  common  one, 
and  its  administration  was  to  be  by  the  general  government,  the  fund 
ought  to  be  used  also  by  that  government  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States  separately.  But  that  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  may  be  a  common 
fund,  a  common  title,  and  a  common  or  single  administration  ;  but  is 
there  any  thing,  in  all  that,  incompatible  with  a  periodical  distribu- 
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Uon  of  the  profits  of  the  fund  among  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  thfr 
trust  was  created  ?  What  is  the  ordinary  case  of  tenants  in  coounoii  ^ 
Where  the  estate  is  common,  the  title  is  common,  the  defence  against 
all  attacks  is  common ;  but  the  profits  of  the  estate  go  to  the  sepa- 
rate use  of,  and  are  enjoyed  by  each  tenant.  Does  it  therefore  cease 
to  be  an  estate  in  common  ?  Again.  There  is  another  view.  It  has 
been  argued,  from  the  fact  that  the  ceded  hwds  in  the  hands  ci  the 
trustee  were  for  the  common  benefit^  that  that  object  could  be  not 
otherwise  accomplished  than  to  use  them  in  the  disbursements  of  the 
general  government ;  that  the  general  government  only  must  expend- 
th^n.  Now,  I  do  not  admit  that.  In  point  of  foct,  the  general  go* 
Temment  would  contmue  to  collect  and  receive  the  fund^  and  as  a 
trustee  would  pay  over  to  eadi  State  its  distributive  Ane. 

The  public  domain  would  still  remain  in  common*  Then,  as  to  the 
expenditure,  there  may  be  di&rent  modes  of  expenditure.  One  is, 
finr  the  general  government  itself  to  disperse  it,  in  payments  to  ttie 
civil  lists,  the  army,  the  navy,  &e.  Another  is,'by  distributiag  h 
among  the  States,  to  constitute  them  so  many  agencies  through  which 
the  expenditure  is  eflfected.  If  the  general  government  and  the  state 
governments  were  in  two  di^rent  countries ;  if  they  had  entirdy 
distinct  and  distant  theatres  of  actbn,  and  operated  upon  different 
races  of  men,  it  would  be  another  ease ;  but  here  the  two  years  S3rs- 
tems  of  government,  although  for  di&rent  purposes,  are  am<»ig  the 
same  people,  and  the  constituency  of  both  of  them  is  the  same.  Tlie 
expenditure,  whether  made  by  the  one  government  directly,  oc^ 
thiou^  the  state  governments  a«  agencies,  is  all  for  the  hi^^iness 
and  prosperity,  die  honor  and  the  glory  of  one  and  the  same  pe<^. 

The  subject  is  susceptible  of  other  illustrations,  of  which  I  will  add 
one  or  two.  Here  is  a  fountain  of  water  held  in  common  by  sev^al 
neighbors,  living  around  it.  It  k  a  perennial  foimtain— deep,  pure, 
copious,  and  salubrious.  Does  it  cease  to  be  common  because  some 
equal  division  is  made  by  which  the  members  of  each  adjacent  family 
dip  their  vessels  into  it,  and  take  out  as  much  as  they  want  ?  A 
tract  of  land  is  held  in  common  by  the  inhalMtants  of  a  neighboring 
village.  Does  it  cease  to  be  a  common  pn^perty  because  each  v8* 
lager  uses  it  for  his  particular  heuto  ?  A  river  is  the  oommmi  lugb- 
road  of  navigation  of  conterminous  powers  or  states.  Does  it  ceaee 
to  be  common  because  on  its  bosom  are  iM^ne  ressels  beariiv  the 
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stripes  and  the  stars  or  the  British  cross  ?  These,  and  other  exam- 
ples which  might  be  given,  prove  that  the  argument,  on  which  so 
much  reliance  has  been  placed,  is  not  well  founded,  that,  because  the 
public  domain  is  held  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  States,  there  can 
be  no  other  just  application  of  its  proceeds  than  through  the  direct 
expenditures  of  the  general  government.  -    -        - 

I  might  have  avoided  most  of  this  consumption  of  time  by  follow- 
ing the  bad  example  of  quoting  from  my  own  productions  ;  and  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  excuse  one  or  two  citiations  from  the  report  I  made  in 
1S34,  in  answer  to  the  veto  message  of  President  Jackson,  as  they 
present  a  condensed  view  of  the  ar^ment  which  I  have  been  urg- 
ing.    Speaking  of  the  cession  from  Virginia  the  report  says  : 

"  This  deed  created  a  tnist  in  the  United  States,  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
violate.  But  the  deed  does  not  require  that  the  fund  should  be  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  general  government.  It  makes  no  such  provision  m 
express  terms,  nor  is  such  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  fairly  deducible  from  the 
language  of  the  deed.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  deed  seems  to  contem- 
plate a  separate  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fund  by  the  States  individually,  rather 
than  a  preservation  of  it  for  common  expenditure.  The  fund  itself  is  to  be  a  cora- 
mnn  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become  or 
Rhnll  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive. 
The  grant  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederation,  but  for  that  of  the  several 
States  which  coniposc  the  confederation.  The  fund  is  to  be  under  the  management 
of  the  confederation  collectively,  and  is  so  fur  a  common  fund  ;  but  it  is  to  be  man- 
aged for  the  use  and  benefit  o(  the  States  individually,  and  is  so  far  a  separate  fund 
under  a  joint  management.  While  there  was  a  heavy  debt  existing,  created  by  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  a  subsequent  war,  there  was  a  fitness  in  applying  the 
proceeds  of  a  common  fund  to  the  discharge  of  a  common  debt,  which  reconciled 
all ;  but  thiit  debt  being  now  discharged,  and  the  general  government  no  longer 
standing  in  need  of  the  fund,  there  is  evident  propriety  in  a  division  of  it  among 
those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  was  originally  designed,  und  whose  wants  re(^uire 
it.  And  the  committee  cannot  conceive  how  this  appropriation  of  it,  upon  pnnci- 
pies  of  equality  and  justice  among  the  several  States,  can  be  regarded  aa  coatrary  (o 
either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  deed.** 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  assuming  that  the  whole  debt  of 
the  Revolution  has  not  yet  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  insists  that  we  should  continue  to  retain  the  avails  of  them  until 
a  reimbursement  shall  have  been  effected  of  all  that  has  been  applied 
to  that  object.  But  the  public  lands  were  never  set  apart  or  relied 
upon  as  the  exclusive  resource  for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary 
debt.  To  give  confidence  to  public  creditors,  and  credit  to  the  go- 
vernment, they  were  pledged  to  that  object,  alone  with  other  means 
applicable  to  its  discharge.  The  debt  is  paid,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
public  lands  has  performed  its  office.  And  who  paid  what  the  lands 
did  not  ?  Was  it  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  > — those  very 
people  to  whose  use,  under  the  guardianship  of  their  States^  it  is  now 
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|iroposed  to  dedicate  the  proceeds  of  the  poblie  hods  ?  If  Ae  moiiqr 
bad  been  paid  l^  a  foreign  government,  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  in  honor  and  good  faith,  would  hare  been  bound  to  reimbnne 
it.  Bat  our  revolutionary  debt,  if  not  wholly  paid  by  the  poUie 
lands,  was  otherwise  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  owm 
the  lands ;  and  if  money  has  been  drawn  from  their  pockets  for  m 
purpose  to  which  these  lands  were  destined,  it  creates  an  additional 
obligation  upon.  Congress  to  replace  the  amount  so  abstracted  by  dia- 
tributing  the  proceeds  among  the  Sta^  for  the  benefit  and  the  reiBH 
buraement  of  the  people. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  exhibited  a  most  formidable 
account  against  the  public  domain,  tending  to  show,  if  it  be  correct, 
that  what  has  been  heretofore  regarded,  at  home  and  abroad  as  I 
source  of  great  national  wealth,  has  been  a  constant  charge  upon  the 
treasury,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  The  credit  side,  according 
to  his  statement,  was,  I  believe  one  hundred  and  twenty  miDions,  bat 
the  debit  side  was  much  larger.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
-that  it  is  easy  to  state  an  account  presenting  a  balance  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  may  suit  the  taste  or  views  of  the  person  making  it 
up.  This  may  be  done  by  making  charges  that  have  no  foundation, 
or  omitting  credits  that  ought  te  be  allowed,  or  by  both.  The  moat 
certain  operation  is  the  latter,  and  the  Senator,  who  is  a  pretty  Hbo- 
rough-going  gentlemen,  has  adopted  it 

The  first  item  that  I  shall  notice,  with  which,  I  think,  he  impro- 
perly debits  the  puUic  lands,  b  a  charge  of  eighty  odd  million  of  dd- 
lars  for  the  expense  of  conducting  our  Indian  relations.  Now,  if  thia 
single  item  can  be  satisfoctcmly  expunged,  no  more  need  be  done  to 
turn  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands.  I  ask,  then,  widi 
what  color  of  propriety  can  the  public  lands  be  charged  with  the  «Bt- 
tire  expense  incident  to  our  Indian  relations  ?  If  the  government  did 
not  own  an  acre  of  public  lands,  this  expense  would  have  been  in- 
emied.  The  i^>origines  are  here ;  our  Others  found  them  in  poasea- 
aion  of  diis  land,  these  woods  and  these  waters.  The  preservation 
of  peace  with  them,  the  ftilfilment  of  the  duties  of  humanity  towardb 
them,  their  civilization,  education^  conversion  to  Christianity,  friendly 
tad  coramerctal  intercourse^-these  are  the  causes  of  Uie  chief  expen- 
diture  on  their  account,  and  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  &et  of 
oar  pOBsesaing  the  puUic  domain.    When  every  acre  of  that  < 
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has  gone  from  you,  the  Indian  tribes,  if  not  in  the  mean  time  extinct, 
may  yet  remain,  imploring  you,  for  charity's  sake,  to  assist  them,  and 
to  share  with  them  those  blessings,  of  which,  by  the  weakness  of 
their  nature,  or  the  cruelty  of  your  policy,  they  have  been  stripped. 
Why,  especially,  should  the  public  lands  be  chargeable  with  that 
large  portion  of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
They  protested  against  it.  They  entreated  you  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main at  the  homes  and  by  the  side  of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  ; 
but  your  stern  and  rigorous  policy  would  not  allow  you  to  listen  to 
their  supplications.  The  public  domain,  instead  of  being  justly 
chargeable  with  the  expense  of  their  removal,  is  entitled  to  a  large 
credit  for  the  vast  territorial  districts  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  it 
furnished,  for  the  settlement  of  the  emigrant  Indians.  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  strength  to  go  through  all  the  items  of  the  Senator's  ac- 
count, nor  need  I.  The  deduction  of  this  single  item  will  leave  a 
nett  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
millions  of  dollars.  ,'*  - '  f'*^  *^  , '  '^;  ** 

What,  after  all,  is  the  Senator's  mode  of  staling  the  account  with 
the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  taken  any  other  than  a  mere  counting 
house  view  of  them  ?  Has  he  exhibited  any  thing  more  than  any 
sub-accountant  or  clerk  might  make  out  in  any  of  the  departments, 
as  probably  it  was  prepared,  cut  and  dry,  to  the  Senator's  hands? 
Are  there  no  higher  or  more  statesmanlike  views  to  be  taken  of  the 
public  lands,  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  than 
the  account  of  dollars  and  cents  which  the  Senator  has  presented  ? 
I  have  said  that  the  Senator  by  the  double  process  of  erroneous  inser- 
tion and  unjust  suppression  of  items,  has  shaped  an  account  to  suit 
his  argument,  which  presents  any  thing  but  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  the  case,  and  is  it  not  so  ?  Louisiana  cost  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And,  if  you  had  the  power  of  selling,  how  many  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  would  you  now  ask  for  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas^ — people,  land,  and  all  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  which 
you  acquired  of  the  two  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  nothing  ? 
Are  the  public  buildings  and  works,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  and 
other  arms,  independent  of  the  public  lands,  nothing  ?  Is  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  father  of  waters,  which  you  secured  from  the  head 
to  the  mouth,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  foreign  powers,  not  worthy  of  being 
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taken  into  the  Senator's  estimate  pf  the  advantage  of  the  acquisition  ? 
Who^  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  and  geography  of  this  conti- 
nent, does  not  know  that  the  Mississippi  could  not  have  remained  in 
the  handsi  and  its  navigation  continued  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
foreign  power,  without  imminent  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Union  ? 
Is  the  cost  of  the  public  domain  undeserving  of  any  credit  on  account 
of  the  vast  sums  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  yon 
have  been  receiving  into  the  public  treasury  from  the  custom-houses 
of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  ?  Or,  on  account  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  revenue  of  the  government,  from  the  consumption  of  dutiable 
articles  by  the  population  within  the  boundaries  of  the  two  former 
provinces  ?  The  national  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  from  their 
possession  have  been  so  various  and  immense  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  any  more  pecuniary  estimate  of  them.  In  any  aspect 
of  the  subject,  the  Senator's  petty  items  of  Imlian  annuities  must 
appear  contemptible  in  comparison  with  these  splendid  national  ac- 
quisitions. 

But  the  public  lands  are  redeemed.  They  have  long  been  redeem- 
ed. President  Jackson  aimounced,  more  than  eight  years  ago,  an 
incontestible  truth  when  he  stated  that  they  m^ht  be  considered  as 
relieved  from  the  pledge  which  had  been  made  of  them,  the  object 
having  been  accomplished  for  which  they  were  ceded,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as 
best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the 
American  people.  That  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  do,  by  aft 
express  grant  of  authority  in  the  constitution,  it  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  imperatively  bound  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  ces- 
sion. Distribution,  and  only  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  among  &e  Stfttes,  upon  the  principle  proposed,  will  con- 
form to  the  spirit,  and  execute  the  trust  created  in  the  deeds  of  ces- 
sion. £ach  State,  upon  grounds  of  strict  justice  as  well  as  equity, 
has  a  right  to  demand  its  distributive  share  of  those  proceeds.  It  is 
a  debt  which  this  govenmient  owes  to  every  state — a  debt,  payment ' 
of  which  might  be  enforced  by  the  process  of  law  if  there  were  any 
fimim  before  which  the  United  States  could  be  brought. 

And  are  there  not,  sir,  existing  at  this  moment  the  most  urgent  and 
powerful  motives  for  this  dispensation  of  justice  to  the  States  at  the 
bands  of  the  general  government  ?    A  stranger  listening  to  the  argo- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Toik,  wotdd  condttde  thftt  we  were 
not  one  united  people,  but  that  there  were  two  separate  and  diatinet 
■atioai — one  acted  upon  by  the  general  goTemment,  and  the  other 
by  the  State  goyemments.  But  m  that  a  fair  representation  of  the 
case  ?  Are  we  not  one  and  the  same  peoi^e,  acted  upon,  it  is  true, 
by  two  systems  of  goremmenti  two  sects  of  public  agents — ^the  one 
established  for  general  and  the  other  for  local  purposes  ?  The  con- 
stituency is  identical  and  the  same,  although  it  is  doubly  goyemed. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  admiius- 
tration  of  each  system  so  to  administer  it  as  to  do  as  much  good  and  as 
little  harm  as  possible,  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  powers. 
They  should  also  each  take  into  view  the  defects  in  the  powers  or 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  other,  and  endeavor 
to  supply  them  as  far  as  its  legitimate  authority  extends,  and  the 
wants  or  necessities  of  the  people  require.  For,  if  distress,  adversity 
and  ruin  come  upon  our  constituents  from  any  quarter,  dK>uld  they 
not  have  oor  active  exertions  to  relieve  them  as  well  as  all  our  Mfm- 
pathies  and  our  deepest  regrets  ?  It  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation 
to  the  general  governn^ent,  if  such  were  the  fSeict,  that  this  unhappy 
state  of  things  was  produced  by  the  measures  and  operation  of  the 
State  governments  and  not  by  its  own.  And  if  the  general  goven^ 
ment,  by  a  seasonable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  its  authority,  couM 
relieve  the  people,  and  would  not  relieve  them,  the  reproaches  due 
to  it  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  that  government  itself,  and  not  the 
Slate  governments,  had  brought  these  distresses  upon  the  people. 

The  powers  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  genial  government  are 
unlimited.  The  most  fruitful  and  the  least  burdensome  modes  of 
taxation  are  confided  to  *this  government  exclusive  of  the  States. 
Th^  power  of  laying  duties  on  foreign  imports  is  entirely  monopolized 
by  the  federal  government.  The  States  have  only  the  power  of  di- 
rect or  internal  taxation.  They  have  none  to  impose  duties  on  im- 
'  ports,  not  even  luxuries ;  we  have.  And  wliat  is  their  condition  at 
this  moment  ?  Some  of  them  are  greatly  in  debt,  at  a  loss  even  to 
raise  means  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  These  debts  were 
contracted  nnder  the  joint  encouragement  of  the  reeoimBendation  of 
this  govemmeDt  and  prosperous  tinaes,  in  the  pvosecution  of  the  laud- 
able object  of  internal  improvements^  They  may  have  poshed,  in 
some  instances,  their  schemes  too  far ;  but  it  was  in  a  good  canse, 
and  it  is  easy  to  make  rqiroaehes  when  things  tocn  out  ill. 

41 
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And  here  let  me  aayi  that,  lookiDg  to  the  patriotic  object  of  thefe 
State  debts,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  contnct- 
ed,  I  saw  with  astonished  and  indignant  feelings,  a  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  declaring  that  the  general  go- 
▼emsient  would  not  assume  the  payment  of  them.  A  more  wicked, 
malignant,  Danton-like  proposition  was  never  offered  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  deliberative  assembly.  It  was  a  negative  proposition, 
not  a  negative  of  any  affirmative  resolution  presented  to  the  Senate  ; 
for  no  such  affirmative  resolution  was  offered  by  any  one.  When, 
where,  by  whom,  was  the  extravagant  idea  ever  entertained  of  an 
assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  general  government  ?  There 
was  not  a  solitary  voice  raised  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  in  this 
Senate.  Would  it  not  have  been  time  enough  to  have  denounced 
assumption  when  it  was  seriously  proposed  ?  Tet,  at  a  moment 
when  the  States  were  greatly  embarrassed,  when  their  credit  was 
sinking,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  a  measure  brought  forward, 
unnecessarily,  wantonly  and  gratuitously,  made  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  report,  and  exciting  a  protracted  debate,  the  inevitaUe 
efkct  of  all  which  must  have  been  to  create  abroad  distrust  in  the 
ability  and  good  faith  of  the  debtor  states.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a 
serious  injury  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding ?  Nothing  is  more  delicate  than  credit  or  character.  Their 
credit  cannot  fail  to  have  suffered  in  the  pnly  place  whero  capital 
could  be  obtained,  and  where  at  that  very  time  some  of  the  agents 
of  the  States  were  negotiating  with  foreign  bankers.  About  that 
period  one  of  the  Senators  of  this  body  had  in  person  gone  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  of  money  on  Illinois  stock.. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that  the  European  ci^^italists 
had  fixed  the  value  of  the  State  bonds  of  this  country  at  fifty  per 
cent. ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what  might 
be  said  about  the  credit  of  the  States  here.  But  the  Senator  is  tt]»- 
taken,  or  I  have  been  entirely  misinformed.  I  understand  that  some 
Bank^s  have  limited  their  advances  upon  the  amount  of  State-lxmdsf 
prior  to  their  actual  sale,  to  fifty  per  cent.,  in  like  manner  as  commis- 
sion merchants  will  advance  on  the  goods  consigned  to  them,  prior  to 
dieir  sale.  But  in  such  an  operation  it  is  manifestly  for  the  interest 
of  the  States  as  well  as  the  Bankers,  that  the  bank  should  oonmiatid 
in  the  market  as  much  as  possible  above  the  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  any 
proceeding  which  inijpairt  the  vtiue  of  the  bonds  must  be  injurious  is 
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both.  In  any  event,  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  States ;  and  that 
this  loss  was  aggravated  by  what  occurred  here,  on  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred,  no  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sensitive- 
ness of  credit  and  of  capitalists,  can  hesitate  to  believe.  My  friends 
and  I  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  resolution,  but  it  was 
all  unavailing,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  adopted  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  resolution  had  been  referred.  We  urged  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  proceeding ;  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  propose  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts ;  that  no  such 
proposal  had,  in  fact,  been  made  ;  that  the  debts  of  the  States  were 
unequal  in  amount  contracted  by  States  of  unequal  population,  and 
that  some  States  were  not  in  debt  at  all.  How  then  was  it  possible 
to  think  of  a  general  assumption  of  State  debts  ?  Who  could  con- 
ceive of  such  a  proposal  ?  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  our 
paying  their  debts /or  them,  and  paying  our  oum  debts  to  them,  in  con- 
formity with  the  trusts  arising  out  of  the  public  domain,  which  the 
general  government  is  bound  to  execute. 

Language  has  been  held  in  this  chamber  which  would  lead  any 
one  who  heard  it  to  believe  that  some  gentleman  would  take  delight 
in  seeing  States  dishonored  and  unable  to  pay  their  bonds.  If  such  a 
feeling  does  really  exist,  I  trust  it  will  find  no  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  it  can  have  none  in  the  breast  of  any  honest 
man.  When  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) the  other  day  uttered,  in  such  thrilling  language,  the  sentiment 
that  honor  and  probity  bound  the  States  to  the  faithful  payment  of 
all  their  debts,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  I  felt  my  bosom  swelling 
with  patriotic  pride — pride,  on  account  of  the  just  and  manly  sentiment 
itself;  and  pride,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  language 
In  which  that  noble  sentiment  was  clothed.  Dishonor  American 
credit !  Dishonor  the  American  name  \  Dishonor  the  whole  coun- 
try !  Why  sir,  what  is  national  character,  national  credit,  national 
honor,  national  glory,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  character,  the  credit, 
the  honor,  the  glory,  of  the  parts  of  the  nation  ?  Can  the  parts  be 
dishonored,  and  the  whole  remain  unsullied  ?  Or  can  the  whole  be 
blemished,  and  the  parts  stand  pure  and  untainted  !  Can  a  younger 
lister  be  disgraced,  without  bringing  blushes  and  shame  upon  the 
whole  family  !  Can  our  young  sister  Illinois  (I  mention  her  only  for 
illustration,  but  with  all  feelings  and  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard,) 
can  she  degrade  her  character  as  a  State  without  bringing  reproach 
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tiid  oUoqny  npom  «ll  of  os  ?  What  has  made  England— our  oooa- 
tiy'a  glorious  parent — (although  she  has  taught  us  the  duty  of  eter- 
jMd  watchfulness,  to  repel  aggression,  and  niaintain  our  rights  against 
even  her) — ^what  has  made  England  the  wonder  of  the  vrosid  ?  What 
has  raised  her  to  such  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  power,  empire  and 
greatness,  at  once  the  awe  and  the  admiration  of  nations  ?  Undoubt^ 
«dly,  among  the  prominent  causes,  have  been  the  preservation  of  her 
credit,  the  maintenance  ot  her  honor,  and  the  scrupulous  fidelity 
with  which  she  has  fulfilled  her  pecuniary  engagements,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic*  An  opposite  example  of  a  disregard  of  national 
fiitth  and  character  presents  itself  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 
Every  schoolboy  is  fiimiliar  with  the  phrase  ^^  Punic  faith,''  which  at 
Rome  hecame  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  against  Carthage,  in  conse- 
4)uence  othsr  notorious  violations  <tf  her  public  engagements.  The 
stigma  has  been  transmitted  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  re- 
DHaio  for  ever  unefiaced.  Who  would  not  lament  that  a  similar  stig- 
ma should  be  affixed  to  any  member  of  our  confederacy  ?  If  there 
be  any  one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  party  spirit,  so  destitute  of 
booor  and  morality,  so  r^ardless  ci  just  feelings  of  national  dignity 
and  character,  as  to  desire  to  see  any  of  the  States  of  this  glorious 
Union  dishonored,  by  violating  their  engagements  to  foreigners,  and 
vefosing  to  pay  their  just  debts,  I  repel  and  repudiate  him  and  his 
aentiments  as  unworthy  of  the  American  name,  as  sentiments  dis- 
konest  in  themoMlves,  and  neither  entertained  not  approved  by  the 
feo[^e  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  or  our  feelings  and  opinions  be  per- 
Terted.  What  is  it  that  we  ask  ?  That  this  government  shall  as- 
same  the  debts  of  the  States  ?  Oh  no,  no.  The  debts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example  ?  (who  is,  I  helieve,  the  most  indebted  of  all  the 
States.)  No,  no ;  ht  from  it.  But  seeing  that  this  government  has 
IIm  power,  and,  as  I  think,  is  under  a  duty,  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  poblie  lands,  and  that  it  has  the  power,  which  the  States  have 
Aot,  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  luxuries,  we  propose  to  make  that  distn- 
tetion,  pay  owr  debt  to  the  States,  and  save  the  States,  to  that  extent 
at  least,  firom  the  necessity  oi  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  the  moat 
^iterens  of  all  modes  of  levying  money  upon  the  people.  We  pro- 
pose to  supply  the  deficiency  produced  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ted  fond  by  duties  on  luxuries,  which  the  wealthy  only  will  pay, 
Mid  so  fiv  save  (he  States  from  the  necessi^  of  burdening  the  poor. 
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We  propose  that,  by  a  just  exerciae  of  incoittestable  powaipogaesaed 
by  this  goTernment,  we  shall  go  to  the  succor  of  sdl  the  states,  and, 
by  a  &ur  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
them,  arert,  as  far  as  that  may  arert,  the  Tuin  and  dishonor  with 
which  some  of  them  are  menaced.  We  prqx>se,  in  short,  such  an 
administration  of  the  powers  d  this  government  as  shall  protect  and 
relieve  our  common  constituents  from  the  embarraasments  to  whidi 
they  may  be  exposed  from  the  ddects  in  the  powers  or  in  the  admia^ 
istration  of  the  state  governments. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  minutely  at  consequences.  The  distribu* 
tive  share  of  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  land  proceeds  would  be,  ac-» 
cording  to  the  present  receipt  from  the  public  lands,  about  one  hun^ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  We  make  distribution,  and  she  receives  it*. 
To  that  extent  it  would  then  relieve  her  from  direct  taxation  to  meet 
the  debt  which  she  has  contracted,  (Mr  it  would  fiirm  the  basis  of  new 
loans  to  an  amount  equal  to  about  two  million.  We  refuse  to  make 
cKstribution.  She  must  levy  ihe  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  b«r 
population  in  the  form  of  direct  taxation.  And,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
fi»nned,herchief  source  of  revenue  is  a  land  tax,  the  most  burdensoBM 
of  an  taxes.  If  I  am  misinformed,  the  Senators  from  niinote  can 
oorrect  me. 

[Heie  MeasB.  RoBuiMMr  and  Yoviro  ezplaised^  statinf  that  Uiere  was  an  addition- 
al ioarce  in  a  tax  on  the  stock  in  the  State  Bank.] 

Still  the  land  tax  is,aa  I  had  understood,  the  principal  sourceof  the 
vevenoe  of  Illinois.  We  make  distribution,  and,  if  necessary^  we 
supply  the  deficiency  which  it  produces,  by  an  imposition  of  duties 
on  luxuries^  which  Illinois  cannot  tax.  We  refuse  it,  and  having  no. 
power  herself  to  lay  any  dnty  on  foreign  imports,  she  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive  of  aU  the  modes  of 
taxation.  Every  vote,  therefore,  which  is  given  against  distribution^ 
is  a  vote  in  effect,  given  to  lay  a  land  tax  on  the  people  of  lUinais. 
Worse  than  that — it  is  a  vote  in  effect,  refusing  to  tax  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  and  rendering  inevitable  the  taxation  of  the  poor — thai  poor 
in  whose  behalf  we  hear,  from  the  other  ade  of  the  chamber,  profoa», 
nons  of  such  de^  sympathy.  Interest,  and  devotion !  In  what  atli*- 
tade  do  gentlemen  place  themselves  who  oppose  this  measure-'-gen- 
tiemen  who  taunt  us  as  the  aristocracy,  as  Uie  friends  of  the  banks^ 
te. — gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  the  peculiar  guardians  of  the  iem»*. 
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cracy  ?  How  do  they  treat  the  poor  ?  We  have  seen  at  former 
sessions  a  m^sure  warmly  espoused,  and  finally  carried  by  them, 
which  they  represented  would  redace  the  wages  of  Itbor.  At  this 
session,  a  tax,  which  would  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  rich,  en- 
counters their  opposition.  And  now  we  have  proposed  another  mode 
of  benefitting  the  poor,  by  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  borne  down  and  oppressed  by  direct  taxation ;  and 
this,  too,  is  opposed  from  the  same  quarter  !  These  gentlemen  wiH 
not  consent  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the  affluent,  and  by  their 
votes  insist  upon  leaving  the  states  under  the  necessity  of  imposing 
dhrect  taxes  on  the  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  poor,  and  all  tiie 
while  set  up  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  poor  I  Really,  sir, 
the  best  friends  appear  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor,  cmd  their 
greatest  enemies  their  best  friends. 

The  gentlemen  opposed  to  us  have  fir^htened  themselves,  and 
have  sought  to  alarm  others,  by  imaginary  dangers  to  spring  from  this 
measure  of  distribution.  Corruption,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day !  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, he  apprised  us  of  the  precise  sum— one  oiillion  <^  dollars — ^whi<^ 
was  adequate  to  the  corruption  of  his  own.  He  knows  best  about 
that ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  could 
corrupt  my  state.  What  may  be  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at 
this  time  I  know  not ;  there  is  so  much  fog  enveloping  the  dominant 
party  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  her  present  latitude  and  longitude. 
What  she  was  in  her  better  days — in  the  days  of  her  Rutledges, 
Pincjkneys,  Sumpters,  Lowndeses,  Cheveses — ^we  all  well  know,  aad 
I  will  not  inflict  pain  oki  the  Senator  by  dwelling  on  it.  It  is  not  fiv 
me  to  vindicate  her  from  a  charge  so  degrading  uid  humiliating.  She 
has  another  Senator  here  fiv  more  able  and  eloquent  than  I  am  to  de- 
fend her.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe,  and  shcrald  be  most  unwiHing 
to  think,  that  her  Senator  had  made  a  correct  estimate  of  her  moral 
power. 

It  has  been  indeed  said  that  our  whole  country  is  corrupt ;  thai 
the  results  of  recent  elections  were  brought  about  by  flwidoleQt 
means ;  and  that  a  foreign  influence  has  produced  the  great  pd*tieal 
revolution  which  has  just  taken  place.  I  pronounce  that  charge  a 
gross, atrocious, treasonable  libel  on  the  peofdeof  this  oountry,on  the 
institutions  ct  this  country^  and  on  liberty  itself.    I  do  not  attdbvrte 
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lliig  calamoj  to  any  member  of  this  bodj.  I  hope  there  is  none  who 
would  give  it  the  slightest  countenaDce.  But  I  do  charge  it  upon 
some  of  the  newspapers  in  the  support  of  the  other  party.  And  it  is 
xemarkable  that  Uie  very  press  which  originates  and  propagates  this 
foul  calumny  of  foreign  influence  has  indicated  the  right  of  unnatural* 
ized  foreigners  to  mingle  at  the  poles  in  our  elections ;  and  maintained 
the  expediency  of  their  ow«ng  portions  .of  the  soil  of  our  country^ 
before  they  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  foreign  sovereigns. 

I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  dwelling  long  upon 
the  idle  and  ridiculous  story  about  the  correspondence  between  the 
London  bankers  and  some  Missouri  bank — a  correspondence  which 
was  kept  safely  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  in  the  custody 
of  the  directors  of  what  is  vaunted  as  a  genuine  locofbco  bank  in  that 
state,  when  it  was  dragged  out  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  au- 
thorizing the  sending  for  persons  and  papers.  It  was  then  blazed 
forth  as  conclusive  and  damning  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
influence  in  our  Presidential  election.  And  what  did  it  all  amount 
to?  These  British  bankers  are  really  strange  fellows.  They  are 
foolish  enough  to  look  to  the  safety  of  their  money  advanced  to  for- 
eigners !  If  they  see  a  man  going  to  ruin,  they  will  not  lend  him  ; 
and  if  they  see  a  nation  pursuing  the  same  road,  they  are  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  decline  vesting  their  funds  in  its  bonds.  If  they  find 
war  threatened,  they  will  speculate  on  the  consequences ;  and  they 
will  indulge  in  conjectures  about  the  future  condition  of  a  country  in 
given  contingencies!  Very  strange!  They  have  seen — all  the 
world  is  too,  familiar  withr— these  embarrassments  and  distresses 
brought  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  measures  of  Mr* 
Van  Buren  and  his  illustrious  predecessor.  They  conclude  that,  if 
he  be  re-elected,  there  will  be  no  change  of  those  measures,  and  no 
better  times  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  if  General  Har- 
rison be  elected,  they  argue  that  a  sound  currency  may  be  restored, 
confidence  return,  and  business  once  more  be  active  and  prosperous. 
They  therefore  tell  their  Missouri  banking  correspondents  that  Ameri- 
can b<mds  and  stocks  will  continue  to  depreciate  if  Mr.  Van  Buren 
be  re-elected ;  but  that,  if  hb  competitor  should  succeed,  they  will 
rise  in  value  and  sell  more  readily  in  the  market.  And  these  opinions 
and  speculations  of  the  Ei^lish  bankers,  carrfuUy  concealed  frem  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  people,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  a  locofoco 
bank,  (what  wonders  they  may  have  wrought  there  have  not  been 
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disclosed,)  are  dragged  out  and  panded  as  fbll  proof  of  tlie  cotiopt 
exercise  of  a  foreign  influence  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why,  sir,  the  amount  of  the  whole 
of  it  is,  that  the  gentlemen  calling  themselves,  most  erroneously,  the 
Democratic  party,  have  administered  the  goyemment  so  badly,  that 
they  have  lost  all  credit  and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  h^e  refused  to  trust  them  any 
longer,  and  foreign  bankers  will  not  trust  them  either,  they  utter  a 
whining  cry  that  their  recent  signal  defeat  has  been  the  work  of  fo- 
reign influence. 

Democratic  party !  They  have  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  this 
denomination.  In  the  school  of  1798,  in  which  I  was  taught,  and  to 
which  I  have  ever  fiuthfully  adhered,  we  were  instructed  Ito  be 
watchful  and  jealous  of  executive  power,  enjoined  to  practice  econo- 
my in  the  public  disbursements,  and  urged  to  rally  around  the  people 
and  not  attach  ourselves  to  the  PresidenUal  car.  This  was  Jefierson's 
democracy.  But  the  modem  democrats,  who  have  assumed  the 
name,  have  reversed  all  these  wholesome  maxims,  and  have  given  to 
democracy  a  totally  difierent  version.  They  have  run  it  down,  as 
they  have  run  down,  or  at  least  endangered  State  rights,  the  right  of 
instruction — admirable  in  dieir  proper  sphere — and  all  other  rights, 
by  perversion  and  extravagance.  But,  thank  God,  true  democracy, 
and  true  democrats  have  not  been  run  down.  Thousands  <^  those 
who  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  by  false  colors,  will  now  eager- 
ly return  to  their  ancient  feith,  and  unite,  under  Harrison's  baaner, 
with  their  old  and  genuine  friends  and  principles,  as  they  were  held 
at  the  epoch  of  1798.  We  shall,  I  trust,  be  all  once  more  united  as 
a  iBratemal  band,  ready  to  defend  liberty  against  all  dangers  that  may 
threaten  it  at  home,  wad  the  country  against  all  that  shall  menace  ii 
from  abroad. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  patriotic  apprehenskm  en* 
tertained  by  Sebators  of  corruption,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  distributed  among  the  states.  If,  in  the  hands  of  die 
general  government,  the  land  fund  does  not  lead  to  corruption,  wby 
should  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state  governments  ?  Is  ihere  less  dan- 
ger from  the  frmd  if  it  remain  undivided  and  concentrated,  than  if  it 
be  distributed  ?  Are  the  state  governments  more  prone  to  corruptoi 
than  the  federal  government  f    Are  they  more  wasteful  and  extrava- 
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gant  m  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  peof^  ?  I  think  that  if 
we  are  to  consult  purity  and  economy,  we  shall  find  firesh  motiret 
for  distribution. 

JVIr.  President,  two  plans  of  disposiiig  of  the  vast  public  domain 
belonging  to  the  United  States, have  been, from  time  to  time,  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  public.  According  to  one  of 
them,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue,  either  to  the 
general  or  to  the  state  government.  That  1  have,  I  think,  clearly  demon- 
strated, although  the  supporters  of  that  plan  do  press  the  argument 
of  revenue  wheuever  the  rival  plan  is  brought  forward.  They  con- 
tend that  the  general  government,  being  unfit,  or  less  competent  than 
the  state  governments,  to  manage  the  public  lands,  it  ought  to  hasten 
to  get  rid  of  them,  either  by  reduction  of  the  price,  by  donation,  by 
pre-emptions,  or  by  cessions  to  certain  states,  or  by  all  these  methods 
together.  '  .        ^  - .  -        -.    .    ';.— ^>^^ 

Now,  sir,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  public  lands  cannot  be  all  settled 
in  a  centuiy  or  centuries  to  come.  The  progress  of  their  settlement 
is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
There  have  not  been,  on  an  average,  five  millions  of  acres  per  annum 
sold,  during  the  last  half  century.  Larger  quantities  will  be  probably 
hereafter,  although  not  immediately,  annually  sold.  Now,  when  we 
recollect,  that  we  have  at  least  a  billion  of  acres  to  dispose  of,  some 
idea  may  be  entertained,  judging  from  the  past,  of  the  probable  length 
of  time  before  the  whole  is  sold.  Prior  to  their  sale  and  settlement, 
the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  public  domain  must  remain  either  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  government  or  in  the  hands  of  the  state  go- 
vernments, or  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  In  the  hands  of 
the  general  government,  if  that  government  shall  perform  its  duty,  we 
know  that  the  public  lands  will  be  distributed  on  liberal,  equal,  and 
moderate  terms.  The  worst  fate  that  can  befall  them  would  be  for 
them  to  be  acquired  py  speculators.  The  emigrant  and  settler  would 
always  prefer  purchasing  from  government,  at  fixed  and  known  rates, 
rather  than  from  the  speculator,  at  unknown  rates,  fixed  by  his  cu- 
pidity or  caprice.  But  if  they  are  transferred  from  the  general  go- 
vernment, the  best  of  them  will  be  engrossed  by  speculators.  That 
is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  reduction  of  the  price  by  graduation,  and 
of  cession  to  the  States  within  which  they  lie. 
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The  riyal  plan  it  fin  the  general*  govemment  to  ret^  the  poblic 
domainiand  make  clistribution  of  the  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  among 
the  several  states,  upon  equal  and  just  principles,  according  to  the 
role  of  federal  numbers,  and  in  time  of  war  to  resume  the  proceeds 
for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  We  think  that  the  administration  of  the 
pol^  lands  had  better  remain  with  the  common  government,  to  be 
administered  according  to  various,  and,  perhaps,  conflicting  views. 
As  to  that  important  part  of  them  which  was  ceded  by  certain  states 
to -the  United  States  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states,  a  trust 
was  thereby  created  which  has  been  voluntarily  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  and  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  now  to  decline  or 
transfer.  The  history  of  public  lands  held  in  the  United  States,  de* 
QKmstrates  that  they  have  been  wasted  or  thrown  away  by  most  of 
the  states  that  owned  any,  and  that  the  ganeral  govemment  has  dis- 
played more  judgment  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  them 
than  any  of  the  states.  While  it  is  readily  admitted  that  revenue 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  or  exclusive  object,  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  fir6m  this  great  national  property 
to  both  the  stat^  and  the  Union,  ought  not  to  be  altogether  over- 
looh»d. 

The  measure  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose,  settles  this 
great  and  agitating  question  forever.  It  is  founded  upon  no  partial 
and  unequal  basis,  aggrandizing  a  few  of  the  states  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  rest.  It  stands  on  a  just,  broad,  and  liberal  foundation.  It  is 
a  measure  applicable  not  only  to  the  states  now  in  being,  but  to  the 
territories,  as  states  shall  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  them,  and  to  all 
new  sti^s  as  they  shall  rise  tier  behind  tier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
h  a  system  operating  upon  a  space  almost  boundless,  and  adapted  to 
all  future  time.  It  was  a  noble  spirit  of  harmony  and  union  that 
prompted  the  revolutionary  states  originally  to  cede  to  the  United 
States.  How  admirably  does  this  measure  conform  to  that  spirit  and 
taid  to  the  p^petuity  of  our  glorious  Union !  The  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  <me  fraught  with  more  harmony  and  union  among 
the  States.  If  to  the  other  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people, 
be  superadded  the  powerful  interest  springing  out  of  a  just  adminis- 
ttaition  of  our  exhaustiess  public  dcmian,  by  which,  for  a  long  succes- 
aion  oi  ages,  in  seasons  of  peace,  the  states  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  great  and  growing  revenue  which  it  produces,  and  in  periods  of 
war  that  revenue  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we 
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we  shall  be  forever  linked  together  with  the  strength  of  adanoantine 
chains.  No  section,  no  state,  woald  ever  be  mad  enough  to  break 
off  from  the  Union,  and  deprive  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantages 

which  it  secures.  Although  thirty  or  forty  more  of  the  new  states 
should  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  this  measure  would  cement  them 
all  fast  together.  The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  near  me, 
(Mr.  Linn,)  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  settlement  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon,  and  he  will  probably  be  gratified  at  no  very 
distant  day.  Then  will  be  seen  members  from  the  Pacific  States 
scaling  the  Rocky  Mountains,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  descending  the  turbid  Missouri,  entering  the  father  of 
rivers,  ascending  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  coming  to  this  capitol,  to 
take  their  seats  in  its  spacious  and  magnificent  halls.  Proud  of  the 
commission  they  bear,  and  happy  to  find  themselves  here  in  council 
with  friends,  and  brothers,  and  countrymen,  enjoying  the  incalculable 
benefits  of  this  great  confederacy,  and  among  them  their  annual  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  issues  of  a  nation's  inheritance,  would  even 
they,  the  remote  people  of  the  Pacific,  ever  desire  to  separate  them- 
selves from  such  a  high  and  glorious  destiny  ?  The  fund  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  these  great  and  salutary  purposes,  does  not  proceed 
from  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  soon  to  be  disposed  of ;  but  of 
more  than  ten  hundred  millions  of  acres  ;  and  age  after  age  may  roll 
away,  state  after  state  arise,  generation  succeed  generation,  and  still 
the  fund  will  remain  not  only  unexhausted,  but  improved  and  in- 
creasing, for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  The  measure  is  not  one  pregnant  with  jealousy,  discord, 
or  division,  but  it  is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  healing  measure 
of  compromise  and  composure,  having  for  its  patriotic  object  the  har- 
mony, the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  states  and  of  the  Unions 

.d 
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ON  THE  BANK  VETO. 
In  tus  Sxvatb  of  tub  United  States,  August  19, 1841. 


[Tos  biJI  whidi  had  paned  both  Uoiwes  of  Congren,  chaitenng  a  Baak  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  returned  by  Acting  President  Ttlsr,  with  objections  to 
its  becoming  a  Ulw,  Mr.  Cult  tbeieupon  addressed  the  Senate  as  foOows :] 

Mr.  Prbsidsnt,  the  bill  which  forma  the  present  sobject  of  oar 
deliberfttioDs  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  by  decisive  majori- 
ties, and,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitotion,  was 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  consideratioii. 
He  has  returned  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  according  to 
the  ^directions  of  the  constittition,  with  a  message  announcing  his  veto 
of  the  bill,  and  containing  his  objections  to  its  passage.  And  the 
question  now  to  be  decided  b,  shall  the  bill  pass,  by  the  required 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  the  President's  objectioDB  not- 
withstanding? 

Knowing,  sir,  but  too  well  that  no  such  majority  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  bill  must  fkll,  I  would  have  been  rejdced  to  have  found 
myself  at  liberty  to  abstain  firom  saying  one  word  on  this  painfol  oc- 
casion. But  the  President  has  not  allowed  me  to  give  a  silent  vote. 
I  think,  with  all  respect  and  deference  to  him,  he  has  not  reciproca- 
ted the  firiendly  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  which  animated 
<V>ngress  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  especially  in  the  modifica^- 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition  of  the  Bank.  He  has 
commented,  I  think,  with  undeserved  severity  on  that  part  of  the 
bill  'y  he  has  used,  I  am  sure  unintentionally,  harsh,  if  not  reproachfiil 
language ;  and  he  has  made  the  very  concession,  which  was  prompted 
as  a  peace-offering,  and  from  firiendly  considerations,  the  cause  of 
stronger  and  more  decided  disapprobation  of  the  bill.  Standing  in 
the  relation  to  that  bill  which  I  do,  and  especially  to  the  exception- 
able clause,  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country, 
and  self-respect,  impose  upon  me  the  obligation  of  at  least  attempting 
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*      tbe  Tindkalion  of  a  aesAne  whidi  has  met  with  a^it^  ao  vumiepited 
and  so  uneSEpeeted. 

On  tke  4th  of  April  lait,  the  lamented  HAnaisoir,  ^e  PiMident 
of  the  United  States,  paid  the  debt  of  aatum.  President  Tyler,  who, 
as  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  dnties  of  that  office,  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Washiagton  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  He  foond  the 
'  whole  metropc^  wrapped  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  sorrow 
and  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  with  tears,  and  the  surrounding  hills 
yet  Paging  back  the  eehos  of  the  bells  which  were  tolled  on  that 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  Presidential  mansion  he  con- 
templated the  pale  body  of  his  predeoessw  stretched  before  him,  and 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of  death.  At  that  solemn  moment  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowing 
with  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude-^-above 
all,  oC  gratitude  to  that  country  by  a  majority  of  whose  sufltages,  be- 
stowed at  the  preceding  November,  he  then  stood  the  most  distin- 
gnished,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  honored  of  all  living  Whigs  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  probable  slate  of 
mind,  that  President  Tyler,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
April,  voluntarily,  promulgated  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  address  was  in  the  nature  of  a  coronation  oath, 
which  the  Chief  of  the  State,  in  other  countries,  and  under  oth^ 
forms,  takes,  upon  ascending  the  ^one.  It  referred  to  the  sdemn 
obligations,  and  the  profound  sense  of  duty,  und^  which  the  new 
President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which  had  devolved  upon  him, 
by  the  joipt  acts  of  the  people  and  of  Providence,  and  itsttfted  the 
principles  and  delineated  the  policy  by  which  he  would  be  governed  . 
in  his  exalted  station.  It  was  emphatically  a  Whig  address,  from 
beginning  to  end— every  inch  of  it  was  Whig,  and  was  patriotic.  In 
that  ad<kes8  the  President,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  embraced 
in  the  bill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic  language : 

"  I  shall  pnmpily  shre  my  a&notioo  to  any  eonstitQtioD&l  tntaMre  which,  origm- 
iKYfu-  in  Cmgrettf  sball  have  for  its  objeet  the  restoration  of  a  soimd  circuUting 
mednun,  to  etmOvdhf  necmarv  to  give  confidence  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to 
sccnrc  toimdvMtry  itt  juU  and  adequate  rtioardt^  and  to  rt-^$taUiak  the  pubUe  proi- 
Tpenty.  In  deciding  npon  the  adaptation  of  any  soch  measure  to  the  end  proposed, 
^w^nit^confotmUyto  Ae  owstihrfwm,  I  shall  rcMrt  to  the/rtftcn  t/Ou  gnai 
RepmUtcan  ddwol  for  advice  and  instmction,  to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of 
•nr^rtero  of  government,  and  the  light  of  nkeittrtrghrkmexampU.'* 
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To  this  clatMe  in  the  addreft  of  die  PiesMbnt,  I  beliere  but  qm 
interpretation  was  given  throughout  this  whole  country,  by  frioid 
and  foe,  by  Whig  and  Democrat,  and  by  the  presses  of  both  parties. 
It  was,  by  every  oum  with  whom  I  eonversed  on  the  subject  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  inquired,  constmed 
to  mean  that  the  President  intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground, 
and  to  regard  the  question  oi  the  power  to  establish  a  National  Bank 
as  immovably  settled.  And  I  think  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  bet  &at  this  was  the  con- 
temporaneous and  unanimous  judgment  of  the  public.  Reverting 
back  to  the  period  of  the  {Nromulgation  of  the  address,  oould  any 
other  construction  have  been  given  to  its  language  ?  What  is  it  ? 
<'  I  shall  prwaptly  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  Coiijrref«,"  shall  have  defined  objects  in  view. 
He  concedes  the  vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  medium  to 
Industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity.  He  concedes  that  its  origin 
must  be  in  Congress.  And,  to  prevent  any  inference  firom  the  quali- 
fication, which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  United  States  Bank  was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,  in 
deelding  on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  and 
its  amformUy  to  the  constitution,  he  will  resort  to  the  fethers  of  the 
great  republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If  the  father  ai  his 
country  is  to  be  excluded,  are  Madison,  (the  fiither  of  the  constitu- 
.tipn,)  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of  repub- 
licans who  acted  with  them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  those 
&thers  ?  But  President  Tyler  declares  diat  he  shall  not  look  to  the 
{Hrinciples  and  creed  of  the  republican  fethers  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, but  to  the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  examplb.  What  exam 
pie  ?  What  other  meaning  could  have  been  possibly  ^plied  to  the 
phrase,  than  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  dcm  during 
the  administration  of  Jefierson,  Madison  and  Monroe  ? 

Entertaining  thia  opinion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  WashingtoB, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and 
buyoant  hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all  their  promi- 
nent measures,  and  especially  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  ftr 
that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  anticipated  nothing 
but  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  of  government ; 
and  I  reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find,  at  the  head  of  the 
Executive  branch,  a  personal  and  political  firiend,  whom  I  had  long 
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and  intimately  known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be  my  fault 
if  our  amicable  relations  should  unhappily  cease,  in  consequence  of 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  always  perfectly  familiar  with  my  opinio^  on  this  bank 
question.  s>vi  \  tm^  jHip     <i^Uf\iHii.$p  %L^\fitui\ 

r 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  receipt  of  ^ 
the  plan  of  a  National  Bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President  had  been  misunder- 
stood in  his  address,  and  that  he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his 
constitutional  scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  hoped  that 
by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  a 
Bank,  competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  people,  might  be  established.  Under  the  influenc  of  that  spirit, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  agreed,  first,  as  to  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed Bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there  was  something  exceedingly 
outree  and  revolting  to  my  ears  in  the  term  "  Fiscal  Bank,"  but  I 
thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose,  by  any  other  name, 
would  smell  as  sweet."  Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of 
the  substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the  contemplated  insti- 
tution, we  consented  to  that  which  was  proposed. 

2d.  As  to  the  place  of  location  of  the  Bank.  Although  Washing- 
ton had  passed  through  my  mind  as  among  the  cities  in  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  place  the  Bank,  it  w^as  believed  to  be  the  least 
eligible  of  some  four  or  five  other  cities.  Nevertheless  we  consented 
to  fix  it  here. 

And  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  branching  power,  there  was  not  pro- 
bably a  solitary  vote,  given  in  either  house  of  Congress,  for  the  bill, 
that  did  not  greatly  prefer  the  unqualified  branching  power,  as  assert- 
ed in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  Banks  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  as  finally  incorporated  in  this 
bill.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  and  wish  of  majorities  in  Congress,  but  in  a  friendly 
spirit  of  concession  towards  the  President  and  his  particular  friends, 
that  the  clause  assumed  that  form.  So  repugnant  was  it  to  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  a  National  Bank  in  the  other  House,  that  they 
finally  voted  against  the  bill  because  it  contained  the  comproniise  of 
the  branching  power. 


..     «t; 
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It  if  true  that,  in  presenting  the  compromiae  to  the  S^iatei  I  stated, 
as  was  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  President  or  not ;  Uiat  according  to  mj  opinion,  each  depart- 
ment of  the  goyemment  should  act  upon  its  own  responsibility,  inde- 
pendently of  the  other ;  and  that  I  presented  the  modification  of  the 
branching  power  because  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  having  ascertained  that  the  vote  would  stand 
twenty-six  against  it  to  twenty-five,  if  the  form  of  that  power  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  were  persisted  in.  But  I  never- 
theless did  entertain  the  most  confident  hope  and  expectations  that 
the  bill  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President ;  and  this  motive, 
although  not  the  immediate  one,  had  greut  weight  in  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  the  compromise  clause.  I  knew  that  our  fiiends 
who  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  were  actuated,  as  they 
avowed,  by  considerations  of  union  and  harmony,  growing  out  dt 
supposed  views  of  the  President,  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  feel  and  appreciate  their  sacrifices.  But  I  deeply  regret  that 
we  were  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions,  made  in  a 
gemnie  and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent coidd  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  been  returned  by  him 
with  his  objections.  And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  ob- 
jections, with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  but  with  the  most  perfect 
respect,  official  and  personal  towards  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

After  statmg  dial  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Btaoky  to  operate  per  s«,  has  been  a  controverted  question  firom  the 
origin  of  the  government,  the  President  remarks,  <<  Men  most  justly 
and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  intellectual  endowments, 
Ihehr  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  have  in  regard  to  it,  entertained  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  opinions.  Congresses  have  differed.  The  ap- 
proval of  one  Prettdent  has  been  followed  by  the  disapproval  of 
another.'' 

From  this  statement  of  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Presi- 
dent considers  the  weight  of  authority,  pro  and  con,  to  be  equal  and 
balanced.  But  if  be  intended  to  make  such  an  array  of  it — if  he  in- 
tended to  say  that  it  was  in  equilibrium — I  most  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  dissent  from  him.  I  think  the  conjoint  testimony  of 
histoiy,  tradition,  qnd  the  knowledge  of  living  witnesses  prove  the 
contrary.    How  stands  the  question  as  to  the  opinions  of  Congresses  ? 
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l%e  CengrOM  of  1791,  tbe  (Songress  of  I813--14,  the  Coigreai  of 
1815^16,  the  CoDgreflB  of  1831-32,  am),  finally,  the  pieaent  Congress, 
'  have  aU  respectiyely  and  uneqiuTocally,  affirmed  the  existence  of  a 
power  in  (Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  to  operate  per  m. 
We  behold,  then,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  five  different  Congresses 
on  one  side.  And  what  Congress  is  there  on  the  opposite  side  ?  The 
Congress  of  1811  ?  1  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  that  year,  when 
it  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.  And  I 
BOW  here,  in  my  place,  add  to  the  testimony  already  before  the  public, 
by  declaring  that  it  is  within  my  certain  knowledge,  that  that  decision 
of  the  Senate  did  not  proceed  from  a  disbelief  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  but 
ftom  combined  considerations  of  inexpediency  and  constitutionality. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate,  on  the  contrary,  as  1  know,  entertained  ^o 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Thus  the  account,  as  to  the 
CoBf^cesaes,  stands  five  for,  and  not  one,  or  at  most,  not  more  than 
one,  against  the  power. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  state  of  authority  derivable  from  the 
opiaioBS  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  President  Washington 
believed  in  the  power  of  Congress,  and  approved  a  bank  bill.  Presi- 
dent Jeflbrson  approved  acts  to  extend  branches  into  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  punish  counterfeiters  of  the  notes  of  the 
bank — acts  which  were  devoid  <^  all  justification  whatever  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank.  For  how  could 
branches  be  extended  or  punishment  be  lawfully  inflicted  upon  the 
counterfeiters  of  the  paper  of  a  corporation  which  came  into  existence 
without  any  authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  land. 
James  Madison,  notwithstanding  those  early  scruples  which  he  had 
entertaiaed,  and  which  he  probably  still  cherished,  sanctioned  and 
sigaed  abill  to  charter  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  per- 
£setly  well  known  thftt  Mr.  Monroe  never  did  entertain  any  scruples 
Iff  doubts  in  regard  to  the ;  power  of  Congress.  Here,  then,  are  four 
Prcsideats,  who  h«ve  direotly  or  collaterally  borne  official  testimony 
to  the  exbtenoe  of  the  bank  power  in  Congress.  And  what  President 
is  there  that  ev»  bore  unequivocally  opposite  testimony — ^that  dis- 
approved a  bank  diarter  in  the  sense  intended  by  President  Tyler  ? 
'  GeMral  Jackson,  although  he  did  apply  the  veto  power  to  the  bill  for 
nchavtenng  the  late  Batdc  of  the  United  Statos  in  1832,  it  is  within 
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the  perfect  recollection  of  us  all  tbst  he  not  only  testified  to  ttie  utilify 
'  <^a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  (teolared  that,  if  he  had  beea  ap- 
plied  to  by  Congress,  he  conld  have  ftumished  the  {^an  d  such  a 
hank. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  perceive  that,  in  reviewing  the  action  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government,  there  is 
a  vast  preponderance  of  the  weight  of  authority  maintaining  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  power  in  Congress.  But  President  Tyler  has,  I  pie- 
sume  unintentionally,  wholly  omitted  to  notice  the  judgment  and  A- 
cisions  of  the  third  co*ordinate  department  of  the  government  upon 
this  controverted  question — ^that  department,  whose*  interpretations 
of  the  constitution,  within  its  proper  jurisdiction  and  sphere  of  acti<», 
'  are  binding  upon  all ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
ercising a  controlling  power  ov^  both  the  other  department!.  Tht 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  its  late  Chief  Justice,  ^ 
illustrious  Mandhall,  at  its  head,  unanimously  decided  that  Congress 
possessed  this  bank  power ;  and  this  adjudication  was  sustained  and 
reaffirmed  whenever  afterward  the  question  arose  before  the  court. 

After  recounting  the  occasions,  during  bis  public  career,  on  which 
he  had  expressed  an  opinion,  agunst  the  power  of  Congress  to  char- 
ter a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President  proceeds  to  say : 

**  Entertaining  the  o|4mottB  alhided  to,  and  having  taken  tlus  oatk,  tlie  Senate  aad 
the  country  will  eee  that  I  could  not  ^ive  my  sanction  to  a  measure  of  the  character 
described,  without  eurrenderinff  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men — all  cooll- 
denoe  on  the  part  of  the  peopTe^ail  aelf-renect— all  regard  for  moral  and  religions 
obligations ;  without  an  observance  of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperoofL  and 
no  people  oan  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  commit  a  crime  which  I  wonld  not  wiwdlf 
commit  to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would  justly  subject  me  to  the  rim- 
cnle  and  acorn  of  all  virtuous  men.** 

Mr.  President,  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  sftj, 
with  profound  deference  to  ihe  Chief  Magistrate,  that  it  appeass  lo 
me  be  has  viewed  with  too  lively  sensibility  the  peraonal  conseques- 
ces  to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  that,  suneaderiiy 
himsdf  to  a  vivid  imagination,  he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too 
glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would  have  been  most 
happy  if  he  had  looked  more  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto 
upon  the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his  ooimtiy. 
Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate  who  yields  hn  pdvste  judgment  to 
the  concurring  andicNnty  of  numerous  dedskms,  repeateAy  nod  de- 
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lAeratdy  promMiiiced,  after  the  lapse  of  long  intenrab,  by  all  die  de* 
partmentt  of  goremment,  and  by  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful  pe* 
nalties  described  by  the  President  ?  Can  any  man  be  disgraced  and 
dishonored  who  yields  bis  {vivate  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  na- 
tion ?    In  this  case,  the  country,  (I  mean  a  majority)  Congress,  and  * 

'  according  to  common  fame,  a  unanimous  cabinet,  were  all  united  in 
& vor  of  Uie  bill .  Should  any  man  feel  himself  humbled  and  degraded 
in  yielding  to  the  coi^oint  force  of  such  high  authority  ?  Does  any 
man  who  at  one  period  of  his  life  shall  have  expressed  a  particular 
<^nion,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite  ojniH 
ion,  expose  fiimself  to  the  terrible  consequences  which  have  been 

'  portrayed  by  the  President  ?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the  case 
by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the  authority  of  repeated  precedents, 
aettling  a  particular  question,  while  in  his  private  judgment  the  law 
was  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  that  numerous  class  of  public  men, 
in  this  country,  and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  divided  it, 
who  at  difl^rent  periods  have  oaaintained  and  acted  on  opposite  opin* 

'  ions  in  respect  to  tfara  very  bank  question  ? 

How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  fistther  of  the  constitution— that 
great  man  whose  services  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
WashfngtcHi — whose  virtues  and  purity  in  private  life— whose  patri- 
otism, intelligence,  i^  wisdom  in  public  councils  stand  unsurpassed  ? 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  that  formed,  and  of  the 
Virginia  convention  that  adopted  the  constitution,  {^o  man  under- 
stood it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opposed  in  1791  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  constitutional  ground ; 
and  in  1816  he  ajqpfoved  and  signed  the  charter  of  Ihe  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  secret  history  connected  with 
the  first  bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance  of  G^n^ral 
Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  him  in  the  contingency  of  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  m  1815,  he  ap- 
plied the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  bank  upon  considerations  of  eiq»e- 
pediency,  but  with  a  clear  and  express  admission  d  the  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter  one.  In  1816,  the  bQI 
which  was  then  presented  to  him  being  firee  firom  the  objections  ap- 
plicable to  that  df  the  previous  year,  he  sanctioned  and  ngned  it.  Did 
James  Madis<Hi  surrender  ^<  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men— - 
all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peoj^e— all  self-res|jeet--all  regard 
fiir  moral  and  religious  obligations?'^    Did  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  Aa 
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gifted  James  Madnoii,  by  his  sanction  and  signature  to  ttie  diaiter 
df  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  commit  a  crime  which  }taOy 
subjected  him  <^  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  yirtuons  men  ?^ 

Not  only  did  the  President,  as  it  respectfiilly  appears  to  me,  slate 
entirely  too  strongly  the  consequences  of  his  approval  of  the  hill,  bat 
is  he  perfectly  correct  in  treating  the  question  (as  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  done)  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deckle,  as  {resenting  die 
sole  altematire  of  his  direct  approTal  or  rejection  o(  the  bill  ?  Was 
^e  preserration  of  the  consistency  and  the  conscience  of  the  Pren- 
dent  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  restoration  of  ihe  blessings  of  a 
sound  currency,  regular  and  moderate  exchanges,  and  die  rerrral  of 
confidence  and  bushiess  which  Congress  believes  will  be  secured  by 
a  National  Bank!  Was  there  no  alternative  but  to  prolong  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  bleeding  country,  or  to  send  us  this  veto !  From  Ihe 
administration  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  duriig 
the  last  twelve  years,  has  sprung  most  of  the  public  ills  which  have 
afflicted  the  people.  Was  it  necessary  that  that  source  of  sidRfing 
should  continue  to  operate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  conscience  of  tiie 
President  unviolated  ?  Was  that  the  only  sad  and  deplorable  aher- 
native  ?  I  think,  Mr.  President,  there  were  other  ahematives  worthy 
of  the  serious  and  patriotic  consideration  of  the  President.  The  btli 
might  have  become  a  law,  in  virtue  Of  the  provision  which  required 
its  return  within  ten  days.  If  the  President  had  retain^  it  diree 
days  longer,  it«would  have  been  a  law  without  his  sanction  and  with- 
out his  signature.  In  such  a  contingency  the  President  would  hare 
remained  passive,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  any  aecusatiita 
6f  having  himself  violated  the  constitution.  AH  that  could  have  been 
justly  said,  would  be,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  throw  himself  In  the 
way  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  party  which  brought 
him  into  power,  of  the  Whig  Congr^s  which  he  first  met,  and,  if 
ptMic  fhme  speaks  true,  of  the  cabinet  which  the  lamented  Harrisoh 
called 'around  hfm,  and  which  he  voluntarily  continued.  In  an  ando- 
^ous  case,  Thomas  McKean,  when  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  than 
'whom  the  United  States  have  produced  but  few  men  of  equal  vigor  rf 
mind  and  firmneits  (^purpose,^rmitted  a  bill  to  become  a  law,  al^ough 
In  his  opini6n  it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  that  State.  Aaad 
T  havt  heardi  and  from  the  cre^table  nature  of  the  source  I  am  in- 
dined  to  believe,  althou^  I  will  not  vouch'for  ttie  feet,  that,  WwMb- 
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tli0clp0a<if  theduurter  of  the  fint  Bank  of  the  United  States,  dmiag 
the.  second  teim  of  Mr.  Jefibisoii,  sotne  coiuiidention  of  the  qttestkm 
ot  the  rmiewal  of  the  charter  was  entotaiped,  and  that  he  ejqpressed 
a  wish  that  if  the  charter  were  renewed,  it  might  be  effected  by  the 
opecatioa  of  the  ten  dajs?  provision,  and  his  consistency  thus  pie- 
senred. 

If  it  were  posnUe  to  disinter  the  yeoerated  remains  of  Jambs 
Madisok,  reaniniate  his  pmshii^  form,  and  place  him  once  more  in 
ttat  diair  of  state  which  he  so  mndi  adorned,  what  would  have  been 
his  course  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  him,  even  supposing  him 
never  to  have  sinnounced  his  acquiescence  in  the  settled  judgment  of . 
the  nation  ?  He  would  have  said,  that  human  cmitroversy  in  regp^ 
to  a  sii^le  question  should  not  be  perpetuid,  and  ov^t  to  have  a  teN 
nMnation*  This,  about  the  pmver  to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United 
Statoa,  has  been  long  enough  contmued.  The  nation^  under  all  the 
foans  of  its  piblie  aetion,  has  often  deliberately  decided  it.  Ahaokf 
and  associated  financial  and  currency  questions,  which  ^  long  Aefi^ 
were  revived,  and  have  divided  the  nation  during  the  last  ten  yean 
of  arduous  and  bitter  struggle ;  and  the  party  which  put  down  the 
bank,  and  which  occasioned  all  the  disorders  in  our  currency  and 
finances,  hss  itself  been  signaljy  put  down,  by  one  of  these  moral  and 
political  revcdutions  which  a  £ree  and  patriotic  people  can  but  seldom 
arouse  itself  to  make.  Human  infallibility  has  not  been  granted  \fj 
Qod ;  and  the  chanees  of  error  are  much  greater  on  ^le  side  of  one 
man  than  on  that  of  the  n»aj<Mrity  of  a  whole  people  and  their  succes- 
sive legislatures  4nring  a  long  period  of  time.  I  yield  to  the  irresiih 
tiHe  force  of  authmly.  I  will  not  put  myaelf  in  of^position  to  a 
measure  so  impeiativdy  demanded  by  the  pubHe  voice,  and  so  essen^ 
tial  to  elevate  my  dcpessed  and  suffering  countrymen. 

And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have  aufifared  the  bill  to  be* 
epBie  a  law  without  his  signature  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest 
possible  disgespsot  to  him,  nothing  is  further  firom  n^  heart  than  the 
ejUubitumof  aay  such  feding  towards  that  distinguished  citiaen,long 
my  personal  friend — it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he  came  into  his  pre* 
sent  office  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  people  did  not  foresee 
tiie  contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted  for  him  as  Vice 
President  They  did  not,  therefinre,  s^utiniTe  his  cpinions  with  the 
euRO  whkh  thq^  pcobaUy  oi^t  to  have  done^and  would  have  done, 
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if  they  could  have  looked  into  fbtimty  If  the  present  stute  of  tiie 
fact  could  have  been  anticipated— if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at  the  poUfl^  it 
had  been  foreseen  that  General  Harrison  would  die  in  one  diort 
month  after  the  commencement  of  his  administration ;  that  Vice 
President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the  Premdential  chair ;  that  i 
bill  passed  by  decisive  majorities  of  the  first  Wh%  Congress,  chsrto- 
ing  a  National  Bank,  would  be  presented  for  his  sanction ;  and  tlist 
he  would  veto  the  bill,  do  I  hazard  any  thing  when  I  express  ^ 
conviction  that  he  vroold  not  have  received  a  solitary  yo^  in  die 
nominating  convention,  nor  one  sdlilary  electoral  vote  in  any  state  ia 
the  Union  ? 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  honcnr,  the  finnness,  tfie  indepeodenee  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  might  have  been  drawn  in  question  if  he  bid 
remained  passive,  and  So  permitted  the  bffl  to  become  a  law  ?  1 
answer  that  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  is  a  aacred  and  exalted 
trust,  created  and  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  not  fbr 
the  private  advantage  of  the  person  who  ^Is  it.  Can  anyman^  re* 
putation  for  firmness,  independence,  and  honor,  be  of  more  importanoe 
than  the  welfare  of  a  great  people  ?  There  is  nothing,  in  my  homUe 
judgment,  in  such  a  course,  incompatible  with  hoiior,  with  firmoetf, 
with  independence  properly  understood. 

Certainly,  I  must  respectfully  think  in  reference  to  a  measure  Ifte 
this,  recommended  by  such  high  sanctions — by  five  Congresses-^ 
the  authority  of  finir  Pret^idents — ^by  repeated  dedsions  of  the  Sa- 
preme  Court — ^by  the  acquiescenoe  and  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  during  long  periods  of  tkne— ^y  its  salutary  opera- 
tion on  the  interests  of  ihe  conmiunity  fbr  a  i^pace  of  forty  years,  sod 
demanded  by  the  people,  whose  sufirages  placed  President  lyier  la 
that  second  office,  firom  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  first,  that  he 
might  have  suppressed  the  jMromptings  of  all  personal  pride  of  private 
opinion,  if  any  arise  in  Ins  bosom,  and  yielded  to  the  wishes  sad 
wants  of  his  country.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  in  audi  a  eomse,  be 
would  have  made  ttie  smallest  sacrifice,  in  a  just  sense  of  persoaal 
honor,  firmness,  or  independence. 

But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  aUemaUve,  to  whidi  I  allude,  not 
because  I  mmm  to  intimate  that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  beesuae 
I  am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memordde  event  in  the  iifbef  Fr^i^^ 
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l>kr.  It^wmbeieooUeetod  thOyafier  theSiMtelAdpaMd  tte 
.  feflotatioii  dedaring  the  remoyml  of  the  puUie  depomtes  from  the  lato 
Biiik  of  the  Uaited  Stfttee  to  hare  been  derogatory  from  the  conati- 
Hition  and  lawa  of  the  United  Statea,  for  which  reaolution  Presideat, 
then  Seaator  Tyler^  had  voted*  the  Geneial  Aaaembly  of  Virgmia 
iitftnicted  the  Senators  from  thai  State  to  vote  for  the  expunging  oC 
that  resolntiott.  Senator  Tyler  declined  voting  in  conformity  with 
that  inatructiony  and  reaigaed  hia  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  beoause  he  coold  not  oonfi>rm,  and  did  not  think 
it  right  to  go  counter  to  thewiahea  of  thoee  who  h^  placed  him  in 
the  Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Vir^a  were  his  only  constitii- 
eaoy,  he  would  not  set  m>  hia  own  particidar  opiaaon  in  opposition  to. 
thdra,  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  hia  epndnot  when  the  people  of 
twenfy-aix  Statea — a  whde  nation— compoae  hia  constituency  ?  la 
the  will  of  the  conatitueacyof  one  State  to  be  respected,  and  that  of 
twtnty'Hnx  to  be  whoHy  disregarded  ?  Is  obedieace  due  only  to  the 
amgle  State  of  Virginia?  The  President  admits  thai  the  Bank  quea- 
iioa  deeply  agitated  and  conttaues  to  agitate  the  nation^  It  is  incon- 
lestablo  thai  it  was  the  great  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in 
all  our  recent  diviaiona  and  exertions.  I  am  firmly  convinced^  and  it 
ia  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  an  immense  majority,  not  lesa  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution.  All  doubtsinthia 
respeet  ought  to  be  dispelled  by  the  reoent  deciaioBa  <^  the  two 
Houses  of  Congreee.  I  speak  of  them  os  evidence  of  the  popular 
opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majority  was  131  to 
100.  If  the  House  had  been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  oi  the 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have  been  a  probable  ma- 
jeri^  of  47.  Ia  it  to  be  believed  that  this  large  mfljority  of  the  im- 
mediate repreaentatives  of  the  peofde,  fresh  from  among  them,  and 
to  whom  the  President  seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ? 

I  paas  to  the  16th  fundaaaantal  condition,  in  respect  to  the  branch- 
ing power,  on  which  I  regret  to  &al  myself  obliged  to  say,  that  I 
think  the  Preaident  has  coounenied  with  unexampled  severity,  and 
irith  a  hanhaeas  of  kngnage  not  fkvoraUe  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  friendly  and  hvmonioaa  intercourse  which  is  so  desirable  be- 
tween co^ordittate  departnaentaof  the  government.  The  Preaident 
could  not  have  been  uninibaned  that  every  one  of  the  twenty*sqc 
Seaatofs,  and  every  one  of  th0  huodred  imd  thiiij*ane  Bej^esenta- 
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tires  wlio  Toted  for  the  UD,  if  kft  to  lri9  aira  i 
I1SV6  pfCRTfed  the  bfandMi^  powcf  to  lutTe  Men  coufaiied  1 
tknmlly,  as  it  was  in  tbe  charten  of  die  two  fomtf  B— ininf  ikit 
Vnited  States.  In  eonsentbg  to  tlw  restriolioDs  ^kni  the  ezeidae«£ 
that  power,  be  must  hare  been  perfectly  aware  that  thej  weie  ao* 
tnated  hj  a  friendly  s|^it  of  compromise  and  ooneeasion*  Tetj  ma 
where  in  bis  message  does  be  redprocate  or  retvni  this  spirit.  Sftik^ 
ing  of  tbe  assent  or  dissent  which  tbe  daose  reqiiNa,  he  ssyst 
<*  This  iRoir  role  is  to  pre  way  to  no  iiiiymslBHms — it  is  onbeatiag 
and  inflexible.  It  is^  hogoage  of  the  master  to  die  vassal  Aa 
nnconditfonal  answer  »  elnraed  forthwith.**  The  **  high  prttilege^ 
of  a  submission  of  the  qoestion  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  State  Bgpffesfaia 
tires,  to  their  oonstitnents,  aceotding  iothe  message,  is  daakd.  He 
pots  tbe  cases  of  the-popolar  braaeh  of  a  Stale  Lcgiilalnra  nipifM 
ing  its  dissent  ^  by  a  nnanimoos  rote,  and  its  resotntioB  may  be  do> 
feated  by  a  tie  rote  in  tbe  Senate,"  and  ^botb  bruiches  <rfdke  Leg^- 
latore  may  concur  in  a  resolotiOB  of  deeided  assent,  and  yet  the  €0- 
temor  may  eirart  die  reto  power  confemd  on  him  by  die  State  ee»- 
stitntion,  and  their  legislstire  action  be  defeated.*'  ^  The  Stale  miy 
afterwards /mrfeHagahst  socb  anjnst  infefenoe,  but  itftandwiilyfe 
jroRS.**    The  President  continues : 

**  Ta  iiifeimi«es  io  ▼tolent,  and,  m  thef  seem  to  me,  irpaiiimal,  I  eannot  yiM 
mv  coDsent.    No  court  of  justice  would  or  could  sanction  them,  without  revema^ 
that  IS  estftbtti^ed  ia  jtraidd  proceedhig,  br  introduciBS  preBtomptioaB  4tt  1 — 


mc$  with  fatt*  and  infereiices  at  thi  txpeimj^rmaan.  A  State  in  a  condition  of 
aaresse  wotdd  be  presumed  to  speak  as  an  indiyidttal.  manacled  and  ita  prtson,  migkl 
be  presomed  to  be  in  the  enjoyowBt  of  freedom.  Far  better  to  say  to  the  States^ 
boldly  and  ftankly,  C<mgrta  wUU,  and  aubmimon  is  demanded." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  adc  whether  tiiese  animadrersidas 
were  prompted  by  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  anfity  and  Itindness,'  bot  I  to* 
qnii^  whether  all  of  them  are  perfectly  jnst.  Beyond  all  qnestion) 
ttiose  who  bdiered  in  tbe  con^tntional  right  of  Oot^feas  to  emreisa 
tiie  branching  power  within  tbe  States,  unconditionally  and  witfaont 
Hmttation,  did  make  no  small  coneessidn  when  they  consented  thait  it 
sbonld  be  subjected  to  the  restrictions  speeded  in  the  oompromiia 
dilnse.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  concede  erery  ftring ;  they  did  not 
iftMoIntely  renounce  tbe  power  to  estabtisb  branofaes  wi^ovt  the 
intbority  of  tbe  States  during  the  whole  period  of  ^  existenceef 
the  charter ;  but  they  did  agree  that  reseonaMe  timeshoidd  be  iAow«* 
ed  to  the  sereral  States  to  dertermine  whether  th^  wmdd  or  wooM 
not  giro  their  assent  to  Ubit  eslaMiahttenI  of  brandies  witidn  tkair 
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reipectii^  liaiii«  Tbef  dkl  io4  thUc  U  n^  to  lesve  it  a^  qpeii 
qnestion,  for  the  spMo.of  twoily  y6«w>  nor  that  a  State  aboold  W 
petmitted  to  graaito-dagraiid  revoke  to<«ioi9owi^  norttia^ 

itdKmUaanexaiieioQaerimpiactkaUe  qosditioDa  to  Us  aaaent,  but 
that  it  ahoidd  de&utaly  deeUie  tiie  qmitkHh  af^  the  lapoe  of  anf^. 
time  for  Mk  fklibaiatioA.  And  what  was  tfai^  time?  Mo  State 
wonld  have  had  leaa  than  firar  moatha,  aadaome  of  them  isam  five 
to  eitte  BOttthe>fer  eooaifeiatioB.  Waait^therefineyeatir^QOxreot 
for  the  Freaideat  toaay  that  aa  ^'  neeenditienal  answer  la  rkjmri 
forthmiA  ?"  Forthwith  neana  isunediatdy,  iaatantly » without  de<» 
hgr>  whieh  cannot  be  affittned  c£  a  apace  of  time  Taryiag  from  four  to 
nine  montha.  And  the  Preaideiit  eeppoaee  that  the^^  h]gh.privili0a'' 
of  the  neabcM  of  the  State  Legialatava  anhmitting  the  qnoation  to 
tbair  craetatttenta  18  denied !  But  eoold  they  not  at  any  time  during 
that  apace  Imveeenantted  dietitoentftitnenta? 

ThePraaideBt  pioceedatopvlwhatlsMiatywith  the  greataat  de* 
ftience  and  reapeet,^  consider  aa  extreme  eaaep.  He  anppoaaa  the 
p^pidar  branch  to  ezpceas  ita  dlaaeat  by  a  nnanimoos  vote,  which  ie 
ovi0u]edbjetiBin.tbeSena«a*  He  eOf^oaaa  that  <<  both  bcaiich(«a 
of  the  Legialatnye  may  oonoiir  in  a  resolution  of  deoideddissent,  and 
yet  the  Qovemoe  may  exert  the  veto  power."  The  mifortnnete  case 
of  the  State  wfcoae  l^pslativewiU  shonld  be  aochecbad  byevioutiv«t 
authority,  weeld  oat  be  wome  Aaa  that  of  the  Unioe^  the  wiH  of 
whose  Lagishtflre,  in  ealabUddng  thia  Bank,  is  checked  and  con- 
tsoOed  by  the  ncesideat. 

But  did  it  not  oeenr  to  him  that  eztianwcaeaa  brought  forward  €• 
the  one  side,  might  be  met  by  extreme  eases  anggsated  on  the  <^her  i 
Sqppeae  the  popnhi»htandiwe»taexpraas  its  anient  to  the  estab* 
Kshmeniof  a  Baanoh  Bank  by  e  nnanimeis  vote»  which  is  ovemjbsd 
by  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate*  Or  sappeae  that  both  branobaa  of 
the  Legishrtare,  bymadoritiaa  in  each  exactly  wanting  one  vale  te 
make  them  two*-tbUs,  wese  to  coacar  ia  atesofaitioa  inviting  the 
iatrodnetienof  afatanehwithiB&e  limita  of  the  Stetey  md  the  Qe- 
vemor  vrare  to  eoperase  die  vote  power  aad  defeat  the  resolntim^ 
Wottdditbeveiyimreaaoaabteiaaeee  twoeaeeetoiofe  theeamat 
eftheStatetotfaaestAlUHaentcfahraach?  Extrnme  cases  ahoald 
be  reaarted  to.  Hap|pily  for  amridnd,  their  a&ics  aie  bat  aefc- 
by  thea^in  oonsaqaanae  of  thejr  mntf* 
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Thephin,  siinple,  imraniisiiedstataiiientQftbecaiimtli^  Con* 
giew  believes  itself  inyested  with  constitwIioiMd  power  to  iro^rixe,  * 
imcoiiditioiially,  the  estaMishmest  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  Branches,  uiy  where  in  the  United  States,  without  asking  any 
odi»  consent  of  the  States  Oan  that  which  is  already  expressed  in 
the  constitntion.  The  PreskJent  does  not  concnr  in  the  existrace  of . 
that  power,  and  was  sni^MSed  to  entertain  an  opinion  diat  the  pre- 
vious assent  of  the  States  was  necessary.  Here  was  an  oniMrtnnate 
conflict  of  opinion.  Here  was  a  case  ibr  compromise  and  matoal. 
ooncession,  ifthedifibrenceconldbe  reoondled.  Congress,  advanced 
00  ftr  towards  the  conqprombe  as  to  allow  the  States  to  azpress  their 
rtsont  or  dissent,  bnt  then  it  thought  Hmt  this  dionid  be  done  within 
some  limited  but  reasonable  time ;  and  it  bdieved,  ainoe  the  Bank 
and  its  Iminches  were  estaMished  fmr  the  benefit  bf  twenty^six  States, 
if  the  authorities  of  any  one  of  them  really  could  nol  make  up  dieir 
mind  within  that  limited  time  either  to  assent  at  dissent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  branch,  diat  it  was  not  unreasoanble,  after  die  lapse  of 
the  appointed  time  without  any  positive  action,  one  way  or  the  other, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  assented.  Now,  if 
the  power  contended  for  by  Congress  really  exists,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  here  was  a  concession — a  concession,  aocnrdiag  to  which  an 
meondftional  power  is  placed  under  temporary  restrietions ;  a  pvn-* 
1^  oifered  to  die  States  which  was  not  extended  to  diem  by  eidier 
of  die  charters  6(  two  Ibrmer  Buiks  d  die  Ui^ted  States.  And  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  President  reached  die 
conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  ^'  fiur  better  to  say  to  the  States, 
boldly  and  frankly.  Congress  wills,  and  submission  is  demanded." 
Was  it  better  Ibr  the  States  diat  the  power  of  teancMng  should  be 
exerted  without  consuha^  them  at  all  ?  Was  it  nodiing  to  afibrd 
them  an  opportunity  of  sayii^  whether  they  desired  branches  or  not? 
How  can  it  be  believed  that  a  dause  which  qualifies,  restrkte  and 
limits  the  brsndiing  poww,  is  more  den)gatory  from  the  dignity,  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  die  States,  than  if  it  inexoraUy  re- 

,  fused  to  the  States  ai^  power  whatew  to  deUbcpte  and  decide  on 
dM  introduction  of  teanches  ?  limited  as  the  time  was,  and  uncon- 
didonally  as  they  were  required  to  e^pnss  diemsehres,  atiU  those 

f  States  (and  that  piobaUy  woidd  have  been  die  case  with  die  greater 
nvmber)  diat  chose  to  announce  their  assent  or  dissent  could  do  so, 
and  get  or  prevent  the  introdnotfam  of  a  farandi.  But  Ab  Freskient 
I  thai  <<  the  Stete  msy  express,  s&er  the  moat  ssleottufivm  of 
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legislation,  its  dissent,  which  may  from  time  to  time  thereafter  be  *,  / 
repeated,  in  full  view  of  its  own  interest,  which  can  never  be  sepa-  ' 
rated  from  the  wise  and  beneficient  operation  of  this  government; 
and  yet  Congress  may,  by  virtue  of  the  last  proviso,  overrule  its  law, 
and  upon  grounds  which,  to  such  State  will  appear  lo  rest  on  a 
constructive  necessity  and  propriety,  and  nothing  more." 

Even  if  the  dissent  of  a  State  should  be  overruled,  in  the  manner 
supposed  by  the  President,  how  is  the  condition  of  that  State  worse  '    , 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  branching  power  had  been  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  asserted  in  the  charter  ?     There  would   have   ** 
been  at  least  the  power  of  dissenting  conceded,  with  a  high  degree  of    j 
probability  that  if  the  dissent  were  expressed,  no  branch  would  bo 
introduced.     The  last  proviso  to  which  the  President  refers  is  in 
these  words : 

"And  provided,  never! heleae,  That  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  and  propet  r^. 
for  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  powere  granted  by  the  constitution  to  estab-      * 
iish  an  office  or  offices  in  any  of  the  States  whatever,  and  the  establishment  thereof 
shall  be  directed  by  law,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  directors  to  establish  such 
office  or  offices  accordingly." 

This  proviso  was  intended  to  reserve  a  power  to  Congress  to  com- 
pel the  Bank  to  establish  branches,  if  the  establishment  of  them 
should  be  necessary  to  the  great  purposes  of  this  government,  not- 
withstanding the  dissent  of  a  State.  If,  for  example,  a  state  had 
once  conditionally  dissented  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  and 
afterwards  assented,  the  Bank  could  not  have  been  compelled,  with- 
out this  reservation  of  power,  to  establish  the  branch,  however  urgent 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury  might  be. 

The  President,  I  think,  ought  to  have  seen  in  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  the  proviso,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was  drawn, 
as  1  know.  It  does  not  assort  the  power  ;  it  employs  the  language 
of  the  constitution  itself,  leaving  every  one  free  to  interpret  that  lan- 
guage according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  instrument. 

*    • 

Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  speak  of  its  being  "  the  language 
of  the  master  to  the  vassal," of  "this  iron  rule,"  that  "Congress 
wills  and  submission  is  demanded  ?"  What  is  this  whole  federal  go- 
vernment but  a  mass  of  powers  abstracted  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  several  States,  and  wielded  by  an  organized  governmeat  for  their 
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cQimiictt  defaice  asd  general  wel&re,  accordiog  to  the  gnmts  ef  the 
cQDStitution  ?    These  powers  are  necessarily  supreme ;  the  coDstitu- 
tioA^the  acts  of  Congress,  and  treaties  being  so  declared  by  the  expcesi 
w<nx|s  of  the  constitution.    Whenever,  tbereforei  this  government 
ac^  within  tbfe  power  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution^  submissioii 
and  obedience  ate  due  from  all ;  from  States  as  well  as  from  persons. 
And  if  this  present  the  image  of  a  master  and  a  vassal,  of  State  sub- 
jection and  Congressional  domination,  it  is  the  constitution,  created 
or  consented  to  by  the  States,  that  ordains  these  relations,  nor  can  it 
be  said,  in  the  contingency  suppoi^,  that  an  act  of  Ck>ngre88  has 
n^fMofed  an  act  of  State  legislation.    Undoubtedly  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict between  a  State  constitution  or  State  law,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it, 
th^  State  constitution  and  the  State  law  would  yield.    But  it  could 
not  at  least  be  formally  or  technically  said  that  the  State  constitnUoa 
or  law  was  repealed.    Its  operation  would  be  suspended  or  abroga- 
ted by  the  necessary  predominanca  ci  the  paramount  authority. 

The  Plresident  seems  to  have  regarded  as  objectionable  that  provi- 
rion  in  the  clause  which  declares  that  a  branch  bemg  once  establisbed, 
it  ahould  not  afierwarda  be  withdrawn  or  removed  without  the  pre- 
vioua  consent  of  Congress.  That  provision  was  intended  to  operate 
both  upon  the  bank  and  the  states.  And  considering  the  chaises  and 
ftoptuations  in  public  sentim^it  in  some  of  the  states  within  the  last 
few  years,  was  the  security  against  them  to  be  found  in  that  provision 
unnasonaUe  ?  One  legislature  might  invite  a  branch,  which  the 
next  might  attempt,  by  penal  or  other  legislation,  to  drive  away.  We 
have  had  such  examples  heretofore ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was 
unwise  to  profit  by  experience.  Besides,  an  exactly  similar  provision 
WAS  contained  in  the  scheme  of  a  bank  which  was  reported  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  which  it  was  understood  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  his  assent.  But  if  I  understand  this  message,  that 
scheme  could  not  have  obtained  his  sanction  if  Congiress  had  passed 
it  without  any  alteration  whatever.  It  authorized,  what  is  termed  by 
the  President,  local  discounts,  and  he  does  not  believe  the  constitu- 
tion confers  mi  Coogjrees  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  haying  that 
bculty.    He  says,  indeed, 

**  I  Te||[ard  the  bill  as  asserting  for  Congress  the  risht  to  incorporate  a  United  States 
&iik,  with  PQvar  and  right  to  efltabUah  offices  of  diflcoiint  and  dtpomta  in  the  eete- 
ruStates  of  Uus  Union,  with  or  without  their  content :  a  principle  to  whu^  J  Have  o^ 
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1  paw  with  pleasure  fit>m  this  pahiftil  theme ;  deeply  regretHtig 
that  I  havd  been  constrained  so  long  to  dwell  on  it.    On  a  former  oc- 
casion I  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  Ae  legislative  and  executive  departmental  the  point  of 
difibrence  might  be  developed,  and  it  would  be  theif  seen  wh^ber 
they  could  be  brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  corresponding  wMi 
the  public  hopes  and  expectations.     I  regret  that  the  President  has 
not,  in  this  message,  favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit  exhi- 
bition of  hb  views.     It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  he  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States-'^ 
formed  after  the  two  old  models.    I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred 
that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  not  have  receive 
his  sanction.     He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  he  has 
returned ;  but  whether  he  would  give  his  approbation  to  any  baak| 
and  if  any,  what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.    I  think  it 
may  be  collected  from  the  message,  with  the  aid  of  information  de- 
rived through  other  sources,  that  the  President  would  conour  in  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operations  should  be  limited  to  dealing 
in  bills  of  exchange,  to  deposites,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulatioQ| 
excluding  the  power  of  discounting  promissory  notes.    And  I  under^ 
stand  that  some  of  omr  friends  are  now  considering  the  praoticabiHty 
of  arranging  and  passing  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Pie- 
sident  Tyler.    While  I  regret  that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  soeh 
an  experiment,  and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  determining 
whether  I  can  or  cannot  vote  for  such  a  bOl,  after  I  see  it  in  its  ma- 
tured form,  I  assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obstaeltf  or 
impediment  in  me.     On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  them,  go  on ;  €M 
speed  you  in  any  measure  which  will  serve  the  country  and  preserve 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment.   An  executive  veto  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
sad  experience  of  late  years,  was  an  event  which  was  not  anticipaled 
by  the  political  friends  of  the  President ;  certainly  not  by  me.    But 
it  has  come  upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amid  the  greatest 
excitement  within  and  without  the  metropolis.    The  question  now  is. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  What,  under  this  most  embarrassing  and  unex- 
pected state  of  things,  will  our  constituents  expect  of  us  ?    What  is 
required  by  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress  ?    I  repeat,  tha1^if, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  executive  message,  a  bank  can  be 
devised,  which  will  aflbrd  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secure 
the  President's  a|yrobaflou,let  the  proje<^tif  sveha  bttik  be  ] 
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ed.    It  shall  eQcouBter  no  oppcfoitioii  if  it  AmM  recrife  bo  tapport 
from  me. 

But  what  liirther  shall  we  do  ?    Never  since  I  have  enjojred  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation — a  period 
now  of  near  thirty-five  years — ^bave  I  met  Congress^  under  more  hap* 
py  or  more  favorable  auspices.    Never  have  I  seen  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives animated  by  more  patriotic  dispositions — more  united, 
more  determined,  more  business-like.    Not  even  that  House  whidi 
dedared  war  in  1812 ;  nor  that  which  in  1815-6  laid  broad  and  deqi 
foundations  of  national  prosperity,  in  adequate  provisions  for  a  sound 
currency,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  for  the  protection  of  American 
industry.    This  House  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competency  of 
of  a  large  deliberative  body  to  transact  the  puUic  business.    If  hap- 
{nly  there  had  existed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  departments  of  the  government  and  all  the 
members  of  the  party,  we  should  have  carried  every  measure  c<»- 
t^npiated  at  the  extra  sesrion,  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  our  pledges,  and  should  have  been  by  thu  time  at  oixr  re- 
spective homes.    We  are  disappointed  in  one,  and  an  important  one, 
cf  that  aeries  of  measures ;  Irat  shall  we  therefore  despair  ?    Shall 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy  feelings  and  sentiments  ?    Shall 
we  aUow  ourselves  to  be  transported  by  rash  and  intemperate  pas- 
sions and  counsels?    Shall  we  adjourn  and  go  home  in  disgust  ?   No! 
no!  no!  A  higher,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic  career  lies  before  us.   Let 
us  here,  at  the  east  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenflp,  do  our  duty,  our  whole 
duty,  and  nothing  short  of  our  duty,  towards  ovff  cdknmon  country. 
We  have  repealed  the  Sub-Treasury.    We  have  passed  a  bankrupt 
law,  a  beneficent  measure  of  substantiid  and  extensive  relief.    Let  as 
now  pass  the  bill  for  ihe  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands ;  the  revenue  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  district.    Let  us  do  all,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can 
for  the  public  good.    If  we  are  finally  to  be  disa{^nted  in  our  hopes 
of  giving  to  the  country  a  bank  which  will  once  more  suj^ly  it  with 
a  sound  currency,  still  let  us  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents  that 
we  did  all  that  we  could  under  actual  circumstances ;  and  that  if  we 
did  not  carry  every  measure  for  their  relief,  it  was  only  because  to  do 
so  was  impossible.    K  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  extra  session  to 
put  up(m  a  more  staUe  and  satis&dory  basis  the  currency  and  ex* 
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'  dumges  of  the  cocmttj^  let  us  hofpe  Aat  hereafter  eimie  way  will  be 
firand  to  accomplish  that  moet  desirable  object,  either  by  an  amend* 
ment  of  the  constitulion  limiting  and  qualifying  the  enormous  execu- 
tive power,  and  especially  the  Teto,  or  by  increased  minorities  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  competent  to  the  passage  of  wise  and  sain* 
tary  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding,  | 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  by  conforming  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  laudaUe 
endeavors  now  in  progress,  or  in  contem|4ation,  in  relation  to  a  new 
attempt  to  establish  a  bank,  we  shall  go  home,  bearing  no  self-re- 
proaches for  neglected  or  abandoned  duties. 

[Mr.  RiVEf  of  yiiginia,  followed  Mr.  Cult,  in  the  debate.  At  the  concluiion  of 
Mr.  RiVEf'e  temaiks,  Mr.  Clat  addrened  the  Senate  in  rejoinder  as  fbUows:] 

I  have  no  desire  to  prdong  this  unpleasant  discusuon,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  heard  with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  remark, 
especiidly,  (rfthe  honorable  gentleman  from  Viifginia,  as  indeed,  I  did 
many  of  those  which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation.  I  found  him  severd  years  ago  in  the  half-way- 
house,  where  he  seems  afrud  to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet 
unwilling  to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  riddling  which 
the  roof  of  the  house  had  received  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank 
qratem,  he  would  have  fled  some  where  else  for  refuge ;  but  there 
he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shivering  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless 
storm.  The  Sub-Treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is  aban- 
doned— ^the  United  States  Bank  Bill  is  vetoed — and  now  when  there 
is  as  complete  and  perfect  a  re-onion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  ever  there  was  under  General  Jack- 
son or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Senator  is  for  doing  nothii^ !  The  Sena- 
tor is  for  g<Hng  home,  leavii^  the  treasury  and  the  country  in  their 
lawless  condition !  Yet  no  man  has  heretofore,  more  than  he  has, 
deptoed  and  deprecated  a  state  of  things  so  utterly  unsafe,  and  re- 
pugnuit  to  all  just  precautions,  indicated  alike  by  sound  theory  and 
experience  in  free  governments.  And  the  Senator  talks  to  us  about 
apj^ying  to  the  wisdom  ci  practical  men,  m  respect  to  Banking,  and 
advises  further  ddiberation !  Why,  I  should  suppose  that  we  are  at 
present  in  the  very  best  situation  to  act  upon  the  sul:ject.  Besides 
the  mai^  painful  years  we  have  had  for  deliberation,  we  have  been 
near  three  months  almost  exclusively  engrossed  with  the  very  sub- 
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jeotitsdf.  WehftTs  knid  dlnMnef  of  fiMilSyflttteiiie«tayaild«^ 
guneats  in  any  way  eoimecled  with  it  We  undaisUnd,  it  seems  to 
one,  dl  we  ever  can  leam  or  oompiehend  ahant  «  National  Bank. 
And  we  hare,  at  least,  some  conception  too  of  what  sort  of  one  win 
be  acceptable  at  the  o&er  end  of  the  avenne.  Yet  now,  with  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  crying  out  to  as  for  a 
Bank — with  the  people  thronghoat  the  whole  ralley  of  the  Missis- 
si}^  rising  in  their  majesty,  and  demanding  it  as  indispensable  to  their 
^ell-beingi  and  pointing  to  their  losses,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  Buf- 
ferings, for  the  want  of  sudi  an  institution — ^in  snoh  astate  of  things, 
we  are  gravely  and  ooldiy  tdd  by  the  Senator  from  Viigiaia,  that  we 
had  best  go  home,  leaving  the  pnrs^  and  the  sword  in  the  imoontroD- 
ed  possession  of  the  President,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  make  a 
Party  Bank !  Why  sir,  does  he,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
flictii^  opinions  which  prevail  here,  and  have  prevailed,  believe  that 
we  ever  can  make  a  Bank  but  by  the  votes  of  one  party  who  are  in 
favor  of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  another  party  against  it  ?  1 
deprecate  this  expression  of  opinion  from  that  gentleman  the  more, 
because,  althoof^  the  honorable  Senator  profo»es  not  to  know  the 
opbions  of  the  President,  it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that 
there  is  a  most  remaricaUe  coincidence  betwemi  those  cqnnions  and 
his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  die  present  occasion,  defended  the  motives 
and  the  coarse  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude  and  all  the 
(fervent  zed  of  a  member  of  his  Privy  Qnmcil  Thexe  k  a  rumtff 
abroad  that  a  cabal  exists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabsnet — ^whoee 
object  is  the  dissolution  ci  the  regular  cabanet— the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party — the  dispersion  of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session ;  *and  a  total  change  in  £iet, 
in  the  whole  face  of  our  political  affurs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade 
myself,  that  the  honorable  Senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but  I  must  9»y  that  there  has  been 
displayed  by  the  honorable  Senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  astonish- 
ing and  inezplicaUe,  to  misconcei^  almost  all  of  what  I  havesud, 
and  a  persev^ance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in  miimderslsnilii^g; 
fbr  I  will  not  charge  him  wi^  wilfiilly  and  intentionally  misrepre- 
senting-^the  whcie  spirit  aod  character  of  the  address,  which  as  a 
manof  honor,  and  as  a  Senator,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  du^  to  make 
to  this  body. 

The  Senator  begina  with  aayiag  that  I  charge  the  pMsident  with 
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^  perfidy  I''  Did  I  iiae  any  such  language  ?  I  aj^peal  to  every  geiH 
tloaian  who  heard  me  to  say  whether  I  have  in  a  single  instance  gone 
beyond  a  (air  and  legitimate  examination  of  the  executive  objectioDf 
to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me  with  ^<  arraigning"  the  Presideat| 
with  indicting  him  in  various  counts,  and  with  imputing  to  him  mo* 
lives  such  as  I  never  even  intimated  or  dreamed,  and  that,  when  I 
was  constantly  expressing,  over  and  over,  my  personal  respect  and 
regard  for  President  Tyler,  for  whom  I  have  cherished  an  intimate 
personal  friendship  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  while  I  expressly 
said  that  if  that  friendship  should  now  be  interrupted,  it  should  not 
be  my  fiiult !  Why,  sir,  what  possible,  what  conceivable  motive  can 
I  have  to  quarrel  with  the  President,  or  to  break  up  the  Whig  party  ? 
What  earthly  motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  result  than 
that  that  party  shall  remain  in  perfect  harmony,  undivided,  and  shall 
move  undismayed,  boldly  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  accomidish- 
ment  of  the  all-important  public  objects  which  it  has  avowed  to  be 
its  aim  ?  What  imaginable  interest  or  feelii^  can  I  have  other  than 
the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party  ?  But  thai 
there  may  be  designs  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  indi* 
viduuls  to  place  me  in  inimical  rdations  with  the  President,  and  to 
represent  me  as  personally  opposed  to  him,  I  can  well  imagine— indi- 
viduals who  are  beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a 
third  party  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to 
compose  a  decent  corporal's  guard.  I  fear  there  are  such  individuals, 
though  I  do  not  charge  the  Senator  as  being  himself  one  of  them. 
What  a  spectacle  has  been  presented  to  this  nation  during  this  entire 
session  of  Congress !  That  of  the  cherished  and  confidential  firiends 
<tf  John  Tyler,  persons  w*ho  boast  and  claim  to  be,  par  excellence^  his 
exclusive  and  genuine  friends,  being  the  bitter,  systematic,  deta«» 
mined,  unc<Mnpromising  opponents  of  every  leadii^  measure  of  John 
Tyler's  administration !  Was  there  ever  before  such  an  examfte 
presented,  in  this  or  any  other  age,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  I 
have  myself  known  the  President  too  long,  and  cherish  toward  him 
too  sincere  a  friendship,  to  allow  my  feelings  to  be  aflfected  or  alienaF> 
ted  by  any  thuig  which  has  passed  here  to-day.  If  the  President 
chooses — ^which  I  am  sure  he  cannot,  unless  fiilschood  has  been  whis- 
pered into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart — to  detach  him* 
self  from  me,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  conunon 
firiendship  and  our  common  country.  I  now  repeat,  what  I  before 
■aid,  that  of  all  the  measures  of  relief  which  the  American  people 
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iia?e  cdled  npoB  as  fot^  ami  of  a  National  Bade,  and  a  sound  and 
unifonn  corrency  has  been  the  most  loudly  and  importunately  de> 
manded.  The  Senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  Bank  was  not  the 
issue  made  before  the  people  at  the  late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one^ 
my  own  conviction  is  diametrically  the  contrary.  What  may  have 
been  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  Virginiai  I  will  not  say ;  proba- 
bly gentlemen  on  both  sides  were,  every  where  governed  in  some 
degree  by  considerations  of  local  policy.  What  issues  may  therdbre 
have  been  presented  to  the  people  of  Viiginia,  either  above  or  belovr 
tide-water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  great  error,  however,  of 
the  honorable  Senator  is  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fidr  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of 
tiie  whole  Union.  I  can  tell  that  Senator  that  wherever  I  was — in 
tiie  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — ^in  Kentucky — ^in  Tennessee — ^in 
Maryland — in  all  the  drcles  in  which  I  moved  every  where,  <<  Bank 
or  no  Bank''  was  the  great,  the  leading,  &e  vital  question.  At  Han- 
over, in  Virginia,  during  the  last  summer,  at  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  respectable,  and  gratifying  assemblages  that  I  ever  attended, 
I  distinctly  announced  my  conviction  that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  indispensable.  As  to  the  opinions  of  General  Harrison,  I  know 
that,  like  many  others,  he  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Bank ;  but  I  also  know  that,  as  the  election  approached, 
his  opinions  turned  more  in  ftvor  of  a  National  Bank ;  and  I  speak 
ttcm  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  hb  opinions,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  no  more  doubt  he  would  have  signed  that  bill,  than  that  you, 
Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that  chair,  or  that  I  am  addressing  you. 

I  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
President  Tyler.  The  Senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  avoid  putting  a  direct 
veto  upon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stem  and  unbending 
intrepidity.  I  hope  that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness— all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of  human  lif&— 
whatever  may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not  easily 
swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimidated  by  menace — a  stout 
heart  and  a  steady  eye  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor  transient,  perishing 
frune,  I  may  without  disparagemant  compare  with  other  men.  But, 
there  is  a  sort  of  couragei  which,  I  fiwikly  confess  it,  I  do  not  pos* 
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k  bdUness  to  which  I^are  not  aspire,  a  rabrirhidi  I  eatnMt 
eoYet.  I  caniiot  lay  myaelf  down  in  the  way  of  the  wdfirre  and  hap- 
piness of  my  country.  That  I  cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  doi 
I  cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested,  a  power 
conferred  not  for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggrandlzraient,  bol 
§at  my  country's  good,  to  check  her  onward  march  to  greatness  and 
giMy.  I  have  not  courage  enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.'  I 
would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust,  lie  down,  and 
jdace  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my  country  to  pttmpmlf 
and  happiness.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widdy  diftrent  firom  that 
which  a  man  may  display  in  his  priyate  conduct  and  personal  rela» 
tions.  Personal  or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  hig^ 
«r  and  nobler  courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  oftr  himself  m 
voluntary  sacrifice  to  his  countiy's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  Senatcnr  represents,  that  the  President  shoidd 
have  resigned,    I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire  that  he  should 
resign.    I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable  resignation  in  his  pub* 
lie  life.    And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there  were  other  altemativee 
before  him  besides  vetoing  the  bill ;  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  his 
eonsideration  whether  consistency  did  not  require  that  the  examph 
which  he  had  set  when  he  had  a  constituency  of  one  s^te,  should 
not  be  followed  when  he  had  a  constituency  commensurate  widi  tiiA 
whole  Union.    Another  alternative  was  to  suffer  the  bill,  without 
hlB  signature,  to  pass  into  a  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitti* 
tion.    And  I  must  confess  I  see,  in  this,  no  such  escapii^  by  tba 
back  door,  no  such  jumping  out  of  the  window,  as  the  Senator  talks 
about.    Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmnesi 
sometimes  impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.    It  is  die 
greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of  the  want  of 
courage.    But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensive  in 
private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  character  of  crimes  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.    The  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions 
cannot  see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle  of  his  own 
personal  interests.    All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  bom  his  country, 
and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself.    The  high^ 
the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriotism,  which  soaring  to* 
wards  heaven,  rises  &r  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things',  and  Is 
absorbed  by  one  soul-transporting  thought  of  the  good  and  the  gloiy 
of  one's  country  are  never  Cdt  b  his  impenetrable  bosom.    That  fi* 
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Iliotifm  which,  catching  its  inspirations  from  the  immoital  CM, 
«nd  leaying  at  an  immeasurable  distance  below  all  lesser,  groydiq;, 
personal  interests  and  feelings,  animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself— that  is  public  vir* 
tne — ^that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  puUic  virtues ! 

I  said  nothing  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  cmi* 
fiNrm  his  judgment  to  the  opinicms  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepte* 
sentatives,  although  the  Senator  argued  as  if  I  had,  and  perseverod 
in  so  arguing,  after  repeated  corrections.  I  said  no  such  thii^.  I 
know  and  respect  the  perfect  independence  of  each  department,  acting 
within  its  proper  sphere  of  other  departments.  But  I  referred  to 
tfie  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  further  and  strong 
evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  fevor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  I  contended 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  which  prevailed  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  which  the  President  is  a  disciple,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  example  already  cited,  he  ought  not  to  have  rejected  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  general  govem- 
nent,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Vice  President,  in  BSareh 
last,  when  interrogated  how  far  he  meant  to  conform  in  his  new  sta- 
tion, to  certain  peculiar  opinions  which  were  held  in  Virgima,  he 
made  this  patriotic  and  noble  reply :  <^  I  am  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  I  shall  be  govern- 
ed by  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  constituents."  When  I  heard 
of  this  encouraging  and  satisfactory  reply,  believing,  as  I  most  rdi- 
giously  do,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  are  in 
fevor  of  a  National  Bank,  (and  gentlemen  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
feet,  deny  or  dispute,  or  reason  it  away  as  they  please,  but  it  is  my 
conscientious  conviction  that  two-thirds,  if  not  more,  of  the  people  o( 
the  Umted  States  desire  such  an  institution)  I  thought  I  beheld  a 
sure  and  certain  guaranty  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of .  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  thought  it  hnpossible  that  the  wants  and 
widies  of  a  great  people,  who  had  bestowed  such  unbounded  and 
generous  confidence,  and  conferred  on  him  such  exalted  honois, 
should  be  disregarded  and  disappointed.  It  did  not  enter  into  my 
utaagination  to  conceive  that  one  who  had  shown  so  much  deference 
and  respect  to  the  presumed  sentiments  of  a  single  state,  should  dis* 
play  less  toward  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation. 
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I  hope^  Mr.  President,  that,  in  performing  the  peinftd  duty  whieh 
had  devolyed  on  me,  I  hare  not  transcended  the  limits  o(  legitimata 
debate.  I  repeat,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  the  assurance  to  the  S^ 
nate  and  to  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a  stem,  reluctant,  and  in* 
dispensable  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  could  have  forced  from  me  thft 
response  which  I  have  made  to  the  President's  objections.  But  in- 
stead of  yielding  without  restrunt  to  the  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  morUfication  excited  by  the  perusal  of  his  message,  I  have  anx- 
iously endeavored  to  temper  the  notice  of  it,  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take,  by  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  by  the  personal  regard  and  esteem  which  Ihare  ever  entertained 
for  its  present  incumbent. 

44 
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ON  A  TRUE  PUBLIC  POLICY. 
In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States,  March  4, 1842. 


[On  the  25th  of  Fehniazy,  Mir.  Clat,  in  anticipation  of  hi*  retiiement  from  poblie 
fife,  Bobmitted  to  the  Senate  Resolutions  indicatiye  of  the  line  of  policy  upon  whid^ 
In  his  judgment,  the  Federal  Govcniment  should  be  conducted.  These  Reiohitiaii 
I  up  for  consideration,  Blr.  Clat  9ftke  as  follows  t 


Mr.  President  : — ^The  resoludons  which  are  to  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  discussion^  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  inyolYiag 
interests  of  the  highest  character,  and  a  system  of  policy  which,  ii 
my  (pinion,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  countiy.  In  discussing  them,  I  would  address  myself  to  yon  in 
the  language  of  plainness,  of  soberness,  and  truth.  I  did  not  cone 
here  as  if  I  were  entering  a  garden  full  of  flowers  and  of  the  richeit 
shrubbery,  to  cull  the  tea-roses,  the  japonicas,  the  jasmines  and  wood- 
bines, and  weave  them  into  a  garland  of  the  gayest  cx>lor8,  ihsX  by  the 
beauty  of  the  assortment  and  by  their  fragance  I  may  gratify  fiur  Is- 
dies.  Nor  is  it  my  wish— it  is  £Eir,  far  from  my  wish — ^to  revife  any 
•libjects  of  a  party  character,  or  which  might  be  calculated  to  renew 
the  animosities  which  unhappily  have  hitherto  prevailed  between  the 
two  great  political  parties  in  the  country.  My  course  is  fiur  di&rent 
firmn  this ,  it  is  to  speak  to  you  of  the  sad  condition  of  our  coontiy; 
to  point  out  not  the  remote  and  original,  but  the  proximate,  the  im- 
nediate  causes  which  have  produced  and  are  likely  to  continae  our 
distresses,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  any  one,in  (mt  out  of  the  Se- 
nate, has  imagined  it  to  be  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  indulge 
in  any  ambitious  display  of  language,  to  attempt  any  rhetorical 
flights,  or  to  deal  in  any  other  figures  than  figures  of  arithmetic,  bo 
will  find  himself  greatly  disappointed.  The  farmer,  if  he  is  a  P^ 
aooB  man,  does  not  begin  to  plough  till  he  has  first  laid  offhislnnd, 
and  marked  it  off  at  proper  distances  by  planting  stakes  by  which  hii 
ploughmen  are  to  be  guided  in  their  movements;  and  the  plooghnaaB 
•ccofdingly  fixei  hia  eye  upon  the  stake  oppoeite  to  the  end  of  thf 
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dtttood  foiroW)  and  tfien  endeftTon  to  reach  it  by  a  ftiii|^  uA 
direct  furrow.    These  reaohitioii0  are  my  atakea. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  escamine  them,  let  me  firat  meet  and  ob- 
viate oertain  objectionsi  which,  as  I  understand,  have  been  or  may  bf 
iffged  agamst  them  general^.    I  learn  that  it  is  said  of  these  resohi* 
tions  that  they  present  only  general  propositions,  and  that  instead  of 
this,  I  should  at  once  have  introdnci^  separate  bills,  and  entered  into 
detail  and  shown  in  what  manner  I  propose  to  accomplish  the  objects 
which  the  resolations  propose.    Let  me  here  say,  in  reply,  thatj  the 
ancient  principles  and  mode  of  l^islation  which  have  ever  prevailed 
from  the  foundation  of  this  government,  has  been  to  fix  first  upon  the 
general  principles  which  are  to  guide  us  and  Aen  cany  out  tfiese 
principles  by  detailed  legislation.    Such  has  ever  been  the  course 
pursued,  not  only  in  the  country  firom  which  we  derive  our  legidft- 
tive  institutions,  but  in  our  own.    The  memorable  resolution  ofored 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  it 
no  doubt  fiuniliar  to  the  mind  of  every  one— that  <^  the  power  of  the 
Crown  (and  it  is  equally  true  of  our  own  Chief  Magistrate)  had  in* 
creased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.^'    When  I  was 
a  member  of  another  legislative  body,  which  meets  in  the  opposila 
extremity  of  this  Capitol,  it  was  the  course,  in  reference  to  the  great 
questions  of  internal  improvement  and  other  leading  measures  cf 
public  policy,  to  propose  specific  resolutions,  going  to  mark  out  flm 
principles  of  action  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  o«l 
these   principles  by  subsequent  enactments.    Another  objection  ia 
urged,  as  I  understand,  against  one  of  these  resolutions,  which  is  this, 
that  by  the  Constitution  no  bill  for  raising  revenue  can  originate  any 
where  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    It  is  true,  that  we  caii^ 
not  originate  such  a  bill ;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  contemplating  dm 
condition  of  the  public  affitirs,  and  hi  the  right  consideration  of  aH 
questions  touching  the  amount  of  revenue  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
ahall  be  raised,  and  involving  the  great  questions  of  expenditure  and 
retrenchment,  and  how  far  the  expenses  of  the  government  may  saS»> 
Ij  and  properly  be  diminished,  it  is  p^fectly  legitimate  for  na  to  da* 
liberate  and  to  act  as  duty  may  demand,    lliere  can  be  no  queatioB 
but  that,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  of  reveoaa 
will  be  sent  to  us  from  the  other  House ;  and  if,  when  it  comes,  wa 
ahall  first  have  gone  through  with  a  consideration  of  the  general  i 
ject|  fiixing  the  princi]^ea  <tf  poliqr  proper  to  be  pursued  in 
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to  it,  it  will  greatly  ecoDomiie  Ae  time  of  the  Senate,  and  pn^ortioi- 
ably  save  a  large  amount  of  the  public  money. 

*  Perhaps  no  better  mode  can  be  pmnraed  of  diacassing  the  reiolii- 
tions  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present,  than  to  take  them  up  in  the 
Older  of  their  arnu^ement,  as  I  presented  them  to  the  Senate,  after 
mnch  deliberate  consideration.    The  first  resolution  declares : 

*'  That  It  is  the  daty  of  the  general  Government,  for  conducting  its  adminiatntioa, 
to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  within  the  year  to  meet  Uie  current  expenses  of  the 
jpear ;  and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  treasury  notes,  to  su^y,  in  time  of 
peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  succeaaive  yean,  is  nnwiie,  lad 
must  lead  to  pernicious  consequences." 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  this  rule  is  but  a  truism.  If  so,  I  re* 
gret  to  say,  that  it  is  one  firom  which  governments  too  often  depart, 
and  from  which  this  government  especially  has  departed  daring  the 
Imi  five  years.  Has  an  adequate  revenue  been  provided  within  eadi 
of  those  years  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  those  same  yean? 
No :  far  otherwise.  In  1837,  at  the  called  session,  instead  of  impo* 
aing  the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles,  according  to 
ttie  provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  what  was  the  resort  of  the  ad- 
ministration ?  To  treasury  notes.  And  the  same  expedient  of  trea- 
aury  notes  was  ever  since  adopted,  from  year  to  year,  to  supply  the 
deficit  accruing.  And  of  necessity  this  policy  cast  upon  the  adminif- 
tration  succeeding  an  unascertained,  unliquidated  debt,  inducing  a 
temporary  necessity  on  that  administration  to  have  resort  to  the  i 
I  of  supply. 


I  do  not  advert  to  these  facts  with  any  purpose  of  crimination  or 
recrimination.  Far  from  it :  for  we  have  reached  that  state  of  the 
public  affairs  when  the  country  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  when, 
•8  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust,  we  shall  by  common  consent,  dispense 
with  our  party  prejudices,  and  agree  to  look  at  any  measure  proposed 
tot  the  public  relief  as  patriots  and  statesmen.  I  say  then,  that, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  there 
was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  income  of  the  government  to 
the  amount  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  dollars ;  and  I  say 
UkaX  it  was  the  duty  of  that  administration,  the  moment  they  found 
this  deficit  to  exist  in  the  revenue,  to  have  resorted  to  the  adequate 
lemedy  by  laying  the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles  to 
;  and  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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I  shall  say  nothing  naore  on  the  first  resolution,  because  I  do  hope 
that,  whatever  the  previous  practice  of  this  government  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  Senator  here  who  will  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  truth 
of  the  general  proposition  it  contains.  The  next  three  resolutions  all 
relate  to  the  same  general  subjects — subjects  which  1  consider  much 
the  most  important  of  any  here  set  forth  ;  and  I  shall,  for  that  reason, 
consider  them  together.     These  resolutions  assert :  ^ 

**  That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  obtained  by  duties  on  foreign  importt 
without  adopting  a  higher  rale  than  twenty  per  cent,  as  provided  for  in  the  com- 
promise act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  supposed  and  assumed  as  a  rate 
that  would  supply  &  sufllcien^  revenue  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Go- 
venunenf 

M    -1     '.  ^ 

**  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought  to  be  augmented  beyond  the 
rate  of  tweuty  per  cent,  so  as  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars— twenty-two  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government,  two  for  the  payment  of 
the  existing  debt,  ond  two  millions  as  a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies." 

"  That,  in  the  adiustment  of  a  tari6f  to  raise  an  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
revenue,  the  nrinpiples  of  the  compromise  act  generally  should  be  adhered  to  ;  and 
that  especially  a  maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties'  should  be  established,  from 
which  there  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  poBsible." 

The  first  question  which  these  resolutions  suggest,  is  this :  What 
should  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  this  government  ? 
Now,  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  attempt  what  is  impossible,  to  be  ex- 
act and  precise  in  stating  what  that  may  be.  We  can  only  make  an 
approximation.  No  man,  in  his  private  afiairs,  can  say,  or  pretends 
to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  precisely  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  his  expenses  during  the  year :  that  must  depend  on  many 
unforseen  contingencies,  which  cannot  with  any  precision  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  approximation 
to  what  ought  to  be  or  what  may  be  the  amount.  Before  I  consider 
that  question,  allow  me  to  correct  here  an  assertion  made  first  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  and  subsequently  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn)  and  I  believe  by  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen,  namely,  that  the  Whig  party,  when  out  of 
power,  asserted  that,  if  trusted  with  the  helm^  they  would  administer 
this  government  at  an  amount  of  expenditure  not  exceeding  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  I  hope,  if  such  an  assertion  was  actually  made 
by  either  or  all  of  these  gentlemen,  that  it  will  never  be  repeated 
•gain  without  resorting  to  proof  to  sustain  it.  I  know  of  no  such 
position  ever  taken  by  the  Whig  party,  or  by  any  prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  party.  Sure  I  am  that  the  party  generally  pledged  itself 
to  no  such  reduction  of  the  public  expenses — none. 

44* 
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And  I  agiun  say,  that  I  troBt,  before  aiich  an  assertion  is  repeated, 
the  proo6  will  be  adduced.  For  in  this  case,asinotheriy  thatwhkk 
is  asserted  and  reiterated  oomes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The  Whig 
party  did  promise  Economy  and  Retrenchment^  and, I  trast  will  pei^ 
fbnn  their  promise.  I  deny  (in  no  ofl^nsive  sense)  that  the  Whig 
party  ever  promised  to  reduce  the  escpenditures  of  the  govemmeBl 
to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  No ;  but  this  is  what  they  said  t 
During  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  public  expenditure  was  but  thirteen  millions^ 
ttd  you  charged  that  administration  with  outrageous  extravagance^ 
and  came  yourselves  into  power  on  prombes  to  reduce  the  annual 
expenditure ;  but,  having  obtained  power,  instead  of  reducing  the 
pdblic  expenses,  you  carried  them  up  to  the  astonbhing  amount  of 
nearly  forty  millions.  But,  while  the  Whigs  never  asserted  that  they 
would  administer  the  Government  with  thirteen  millions,  our  oppo- 
Bents,  our  respected  opponents,  after  having  been  three  years  in  power, 
instead  of  bringing  the  expense  below  the  standard  of  Mr.  Adam^ 
administration,  declared  that  fifteen  millions  was  the  amount  at  which 
Hw  expenditures  should  be  fixed.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  McLane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  hk 
Beport  before  me ,  but  as  the  6ct,  I  presume,  will  not  be  denied,  I 
iNrbear  to*read  firom  it  He  suggests  as  the  fit  amotmt  to  be  raised 
by  the  Tariff  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
as  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government 

I  hope  now,  I  have  shown  that  the  Whig  party,  before  they  ob» 
Ittned  power,  never  were  pledged  to  bring  down  the  public  expenses 
eMier  to  thirteen  or  to  fifteen  millions.  They  were  pledged,  I  admit, 
to  retrench  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  to  make  a  reasonaUe  de- 
duction whenever  it  could  properly  be  made  conristently  with  the 
poUic  service :  that  process,  as  I  understand,  is  now  going  on  in  both 
Bbuses,  and  I  trust  the  fitiits  will  be  seen  b^re  the  end  of  the  pies* 
eat  session.  Unpledged,  ther^nre,  as  the  Whig  party  was,  as  to  any 
specific  amount,  the  question  recurs,  at  what  sum  can  the  expenses 
af  the  Government  be  now  fixed  ? 

I  rq;ieat  thai  the  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  I 
iMte  stated  it  in  the  resolution  I  now  ofi^  at  twenitf^vw  mUSom; 
and  I  shall  soon  show  how  I  have  arrived  at  that  amount  But,  be* 
fimldo  that,  allow  me  to  eaU  the  attentioi  of  the  Senate  to  thi 
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oq^enditiiiM  of  the  preceding  administration ;  for,  in  attempting  to 
fix  a  sum  for  the  future,  I  know  of  no  course  but  to  look  back  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it 
the  probable  amount  of  future  expenditure.  What  then,  were  the 
expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  the  past  Administration  ? 

In  1887  the  amount  was $87,266,037  15 

I  In  1888  it  was 8a,4fi6,488  86 

;  In  18S9 87,61036  15 

j  IniaiO 28,2285588  81 

Making  an  aggregate  of. 9142,661,946  46 

Which  gives  us  an  average  per  year  of  35,640,486  38.  The  sum 
I  have  proposed  is  only  twenty-two  millions,  which  deducted  from 
thirty-five  as  above,  leaves  a  reduction  of  $13,640,000 — ^being  a  sum 
greater  than  the  whole  average  expenditure  of  the  extravagant  and 
profligate  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  they  told  us  was  so 
enormous  that  it  must  be  reduced  by  a  great  ^^  Retrenchment  and 
Reform.'' 

I  am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  the  items  which  composed  the 
large  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion. I  know  what  has  been  said,  and  will  again  be  said,  on  that 
subject — ^that  there  were  many  items  of  extra  expenditure,  which 
laay  never  occur  again.  Be  it  so;  but  do  we  not  know  that  every 
administration  has  its  extras,  and  that  these  may  be  expected  to  arise' 
and  will  and  must  arise  under  every  administration  beneath  the  sun  ? 
But  take  this  also  into  view  in  looking  at  the  expenses  of  that  ad- 
ministration :  that  less  was  expended  on  the  national  defences — ^lesa 
in  the  construction  or  repair  of  fortifications — ^less  for  the  navy,  and 
kss  for  other  means  of  repelling  a  foreign  attack,  than  perhaps  ought 
to  have  been  expended.  At  present  we  are  all  animated  with  a  com* 
mmi  zeal  and  determination  on  the  subject  of  defence ;  all  feel  the 
seoessity^of  some  adequate  plan  of  defence,  as  well  upon  the  ocean 
as  the  land,  and  especially  of  putting  our  navy  and  our  fortifications 
m  a  better  state  to  defend  the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  na* 
lion.  We  feel  this  necessity,  although  we  all  trust  that  the  calami^ 
lif  a  war  may  be  averted.  This  caUs  for  a  greater  amount  of  money 
tot  these  purposes  than  was  appropriated  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration I  beside  which,  in  the  progress  of  affiurs,  unforeseen  ex* 
I  Bi^yeriseiai^  do  constantly  occur^  calling  for  other  appro* 
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priations  needed^  which  no  man  can  anticipate.  Erery  txdutUgfm 
every  goyernment-— every  administration  of  oar  own  goyemmenty 
has  its  extraordinaries  and  its  contingencies ;  and  it  is  no  apology  for 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  to  say  that  the  circnmstanaes  which 
occasioned  its  expenditures  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar.  Makiog' 
•U  the  allowances,  which  its  warmest  friends  can  ask  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  inglorious  war  in  Florida — a  contest  which  has  profuieiy 
wasted  not  only  the  resources  of  the  Treasury^  hut  the  best  blood  of 
the  nation — making  the  amplest  allowance  for  this  and  for  all  oUmt 
extras  whatever,  the  sum  expended  by  the  last  administration  tUQ 
remains  to  be  &r,  &r  beyond  what  is  proposed  in  these  resolatioos  at 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  for  years  to  come.  It  must,  in  candor, 
be  conceded  that  this  is  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure ;  and  such,  if  nothing  else  were  done,  would  redeem  the 
pledge  of  the  Whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  another  light  Thirtees 
millions  was  the  average  annual  amount  of  expenditure  under  Mr. 
Adam's  administration,  which  terminated  thirteen  years  ago.  I 
should  be  authorized,  therefore,  to  take  the  commencement  of  Ui 
administration  in  1825  being  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  in  makiDgi 
comparison  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  national  expenditurei; 
or,  at  all  events,  adding  one-half  of  Mr.  Adam's  term  to  make  the  pe« 
riod  as  running  fifteen  years  back  ;  but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of 
tills  perfectly  fair  calculation ;  and  I  will  therefore  say,  that  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  years,  firom  the  time  when  the  expenditures  were  thirteeo 
millions,  I  propose  that  they  be  raised  to  twenty-two  millions.  And 
is  this  an  extraordinary  increase  for  such  a  period,  in  a  conntiy  of 
auch  rapid  increase  and  development  as  this  is  ?  What  has  oecmred 
during  this  lapse  of  time  ?  The  army  has  been  doubled,  or  nearly 
so;  it  has  increased  firom  a  little  over  6,000  men  to  12,000.  W« 
have  built  ux,  eight  or  ten  ships  of  the  line,  (I  do  not  recollect  the 
precise  number ;)  two  or  three  new  States  have  been  added  to  the 
Union ;  and  two  periodical  enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  nft- 
iional  population ;  besides  which  there  have  i)een,  and  yet  are  to  be^ 
vast  expenditures  on  works  of  fortification  and  national  defence."^ 
Now,  when  we  look  at  the  increase  in  the  number  of  membart  J» 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  consider  the  necessary  and  intvitaUs 
progress  and  growth  of  the  nation,  is  it,  I  ask,  an  extraordinary  <thi4 
that  at  the  end  ofa  period  of  diirteen  yean  oir  eqpeaditnM*l>^ 
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i  ftom  thirteen  to  twent j-two  nuDkms  of  ddlan  ?  If  we  tako 
die  period  at  seventeen  yean,  (as  we  fairly  may,)  or  at  bat  fifteen 
years,  the  increase  of  expenses  will  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the 
prop<^onal  increase  of  our  peculation  within  the  same  period.  That 
increase  is  firand  to  be  about  four  per  cent,  annually ;  and  the  increase 
of  government  expenditures,  at  the  rate  above  stated,  will  not  exceed 
ihat.  This  is  independent  of  any  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy, 
of  the  addition  of  new  States  and  Territories,  or  the  enlargement  of 
the  numbers  in  Ck>ngre88.  Taking  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  to  be  nine  millions  of  dollars,  it  will  pve  an  annual  average  in- 
erease  of  about  $700,000.  And  I  think  that  the  government  of  no 
people,  young,  free,  and  growing  as  is  this  nation,  can  under  circum- 
stances like  ours,  be  justly  charged  with  rashness,  recklessness  or 
extravagance,  if  its  expenses  increase  but  at  the  rate  of  $700,000 
per  annum.  If  our  posterity,  after  their  numbers  shall  have  swelled 
to  one  hundred  millions,  shall  find  that  their  expenses  have  augments 
ed  in  no  greater  ratk>  than  this,  they  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint 
of  the  profiiseness  or  extravagance  of  their  government. 

But  it  diould  be  recollected  that  while  I  have  fixed  the  rate  of 
expenditure  at  the  sum  I  have  mentioned,  viz :  twenty-two  millions, 
this  does  not  [nreclnde  fiirther  reductions,  if  they  shall  be  found  prae- 
tleable,  after  existing  abuses  have  been  explored,  and  all  uselew  Ct 
unnecessary  expenditures  have  been  lopped  off. 

The  honorable  Senator  firom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has 
favored  us,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
forms he  efibctcd  when  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  of  this 
government ;  and  certainly  no  man  can  be  less.disposed  than  I  am  to 
deprive  him  of  a  mngle  feather  which  he  thinks  he  put  in  his  cap  by 
that  operation.  But  what  does  he  tell  us  was  his  experience  in  this 
business  of  retrenchment  ?  He  teUs  us  what  we  all  know  to  be  true 
— what  every  fother,  every  householder,  especially  finds  to  be  true  in 
fais  own  case— that  it  is  much  easier  to  plunge  into  extravagance 
than  to  reduce  expenses ;  and  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  a  nation* 
Every  nation  finds  it  (u  easier  to  rush  into  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  entrusted  to  its  public  agents  than  to  bring  down 
the  public  expenditures  firom  a  profiise  and  reckless  to  an  economical 
standard.  All  useftil  and  salutary  reforms  must  be  made  with  cars 
and  dreuinspeetion.    The  gentteman  from  South  Carolina  admits 
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ttftt  the  reforms  he  accomplished  took  him  four  years  to  bring  aboof. 
It  was  not  till  after  four  years  of  constant  exertion  that  he  was  oia- 
bled  to  establish  a  system  of  just  accountability,  and  to  bring  dOEWB 
the  expenses  of  the  army  to  ^t  average,  per  man,  to  which  they 
were  at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task,  was  it  kind  in  him,  was  it  kind  er 
hk  in  his  associates,  to  taunt  us,  as  they  have  done,  by  already  adc- 
ing,  <<  where  are  the  reforms  you  promised  to  accomfdish  when  yoa 
>  out  of  power?*' 


[Mr.  Calbouit  here  roee  to  eipkin,  and  observed  that  what  he  had  agam  aai 
•gain  Baid  on  the  subject  ot  reforms  was  no  more  than  this,  that  it  was  time  tha 
promised  reforms  should  begin ;  it  was  time  they  should  begin  ;  and  that  was  aS 
he  now  asked.] 

Very  well ;  if  that  is  all  he  asks,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  disajH 
pointM.  We  could  not  begin  at  the  extra  session ;  it  could  not  then 
teasonably  be  expected  of  us ;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a  new  adminis* 
trmtion  when  it  first  comes  into  the  possession  of  power  ?  Its  imm»> 
diate  and  pressing  care  is  to  carry  on  the  government ;  to  become  ac» 
quainted  with  the  machine ;  to  look  how  it  acts  in  its  variotis  parts, 
and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  work  injuriously  to  the  public  fa»- 
tarest.  They  cannot  at  once  look  back  at  the  past  alnises ;  it  is  not 
practicable  to  do  so ;  it  mpst  have  time  to  look  into  the  pigeon  holea 
of  the  various  bureaux,  to  find  oat  what  has  been  done,  and  what  ii 
doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  to  keep  the  machine  of  government  in 
regular  motion.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  Congress 
would  go  into  a  thorough  process  of  reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its 
(eeuliar  object  then  was  to  adopt  measures  of  immediate  and  indls- 
pmsaUe  relief  to  the  people  and  to  the  government.  Besides  whidi, 
the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  well  knowo« 
President  Harrison  occupied  the  chair  of  State  but  for  a  single  month, 
tad  the  members  of  his  cabinet  left  it  under  circumstances  which,  let 
me  here '  say,  do  them  the  highest  honor.  I  do  not  enter  up<ni  die 
inquiry,  wheUier  the  state  of  things  which  th^  supposed  to  exiil 
m  actually  exist  or  not ;  but  believing  it  to  exist,  as  they  did,  ihm 
resignation  presents  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  high  stiation,  at  great  expense  and 
personal  inconvenience,  and  of  noble  adherence  to  honor  and  good 
fintfa,  which  the  history  of  any  country  can  show.  But  I  may  justlj 
€Um,not  only  on  behalf  of  the  retiring  SecretariflS|bat  for  the  wbola 
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Wbig  party,  a  stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  titter  disregard  of  the 
spoils  doctrine,  and  of  all  those  base  motiyes  and  considerations  which 
^dress  themselyes  to  some  men  with  so  great  a  power.  I  say,  theOi 
diat  the  late  extra  session  was  no  time  to  achieve  a  great  and  exten* 
sive  and  difficult  reform  throughout  the  departments  of  the  goyem* 
ment ;  a  process  like  that  can  be  attempted  only  during  a  regular 
session  of  Congress ;  and  do  not  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  now  ui 
progress,  by  the  faithful  hands  to  which  it  has  here  and  elsewhere  in 
Congress  been  committed  ?  and  that  an  extraordinary  committee  ha# 
been  raised  in  this  body,  insomuch  that  to  effect  it,  the  Senate  has 
somewhat  shot  from  its  usual  and  appropriate  orbit  by  establishing  a 
standing  Committee  of  Retrenchment  ?  If  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  took  four  years  to  bring  down  the  expenses  of 
the  War  department,  when  under  his  own  immediate  superintend- 
ence, I  may  surely,  with  confidence,  make  my  appeal  to  his  sens6 
of  justice  and  liberality,  to  allow  us  at  least  two  years  before  he  re- 
proaches us  with  a  failure  in  a  work  so  much  more  extensive. 

I  will  now  say  that,  in  suggestii^  the  propriety  of  fixing  the  an- 
nual average  expenditure  of  this  government  at  $22,000,000  firom 
this  time  and  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pre- 
clude any  further  reduction  of  expense  by  the  dismissal  of  useless 
officers,  the  abolition  of  useless  institutions,  and  the  reduction  of 
unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditures.  No  man  is  more  da* 
mrous  than  I  am  of  seeing  this  government  administered  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  the  duties  entrusted  to  m 
in  the  management  of  our  public  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
None  will  rejoice  more  if  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  reduce  ov 
expenses  to  $18,000,000,  to  $15,000,000,  or  even  to  $13,000,000. 
None,  I  repeat  it,  will  rejoice  in  such  a  triumph  of  economy  moie 
heartily  than  I.  None — ^none.  But  now  allow  me  to  proceed  lo 
state  by  what  process  I  have  reached  the  sum  of  $22,000,000,  is 
proposed  in  the  resolution  I  have  oflbred.  The  Secretary  of  tte 
Treasury  has  presented  to  us  estimates  for  the  current  year,  indepen- 
dent of  permanent  expenses  of  $1,500,000,  amounting  to  aboat 
$24,500,000,  which  may  be  staled  under  the  following  heade, 
namely : 

Fof  the  (nvU  Ikt,  (cmga  latflfoonne,  and  miseeUaneotiB. #4,000,967  8S 

For  Uie  War  Department,  inclndiiig  all  branches .11 ,717,791  Tf 

Naval  Serrioe 8,706,079  8S 

••••••■•••••••••••••faa»«««*««*«««««««*«*«***»$M|i484|3BB  SB 
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And  here  let  me  say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  army.  Tbt 
department  of  War  comes  to  us  with  estimates  for  the  sum  of  $11, 
717,791  27 ;  and  those  who  look  only  on  the  sur&ce  of  things  may 
suppose  that  this  sum  is  extraordinarily  large ;  but  there  are  maay 
items  in  that  sum.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  going  to  show  ihaX 
of  that  sum  only  $4,000,000  are  asked  for  the  military  service  pro- 
per— a  sum  less  than  is  demanded  for  the  naval  service  proper,  and 
only  double  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  when  the  honorable  gentle* 
man  from  South  Carolina  left  the  department.  The  sum  was  then 
about  $2,000,000 ;  it  is  now  quite  4,000,000 ;  while,  during  the 
same  period,  the  army  has  been  nearly  doubled,  besides  the  raisiiifr 
of  mounted  regiments,  the  most  expensive  for  that  very  season  of 
any  in  the  service.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
if  he  looks  into  the  subject  in  detail,  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
army  is  not  at  this  hour  greater,  per  man,  than  it  was  when  it  was 
under  his  own  personal  adminisiration.  So  I  am  informed ;  and  that, 
although  the  pay  has  been  raised  a  dollar  a  month,  which  has  Tery 
largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent  its  estimsitet, 
amounting  in  all  to  $24,500,000  for  the  service  of  the  current  year, 
which,  with  the  $1,600,000  of  permanent  expenditure,  makes 
twenty-six  millions.  How  much  is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  for 
appropriatians  not  yet  estimated,  which  may  be  made  during  the 
session  by  Congress,  to  meet  honest  claims,  and  for  other  objects  of 
a  public  nature  ?  I  remember  one  item  pn^>06ed  by  my  friend  near 
sue  (Mr.  Mangum)  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  building  of 
a  steam  ship,  an  item  not  included  in  the  estimates,  but  for  which 
the  Senate  has  already  appropriated ;  besides  which  there  are  va- 
rious other  items  which  have  passed  or  will  pass  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  When  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  made,  in  his  commu- 
nications to  Congress,  constant  complaints  of  this  verypractice. 
He  well  remembers  that  he  was  ever  complaining  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  government  w^e  swelled  &r  beyond  the  executive  estimates, 
by  appiopnations  made  by  Congress  not  estimated  for  by  the  dqpari- 
ments.  I  h&ve  calculated  that  we  shall  add  to  the  $26,000,000, 
estimated  for  by  the  executive  departments  or  permanently  required, 
at  least  $1,500,000,  which  would  raise  the  sum  tor  this  year  to 
$27,500,000. 
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Ebw  ^n  do  I  propose  to  bring  diis  down  to  $212^000,000?  I 
hare,  I  own,  some  fears  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  efiect  it ;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  so  far  reduce  the  estimates  and  prevent  unnecessary 
appropriations,  that  the  total  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  that 
amount  The  mode  in  which  I  propose  to  reach  such  a  result  is  this : 
J  suppose  we  may  effect  a  reduction  of  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000.  That  general  head  includes,  among  other  things,  the 
tepenses  of  the  two  Houses,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  the  other  House 
has  already  introduced  a  report  which,  if  adopted,  will  cut  down  those 
should  expenses  $100,000,  thoc^h  I  think  that  they  be  reduced  much 
jnore.  I  estimate  then  $3,500,000  for  the  civil  list  instead  of 
$4,000,000 ;  then  l  estimate  $0,000,000  for  the  War  department^ 
instead  of  $11,717,000.  In  a  conversation  which  I  have  lately 
lield  with  the  Chairman  of  tiie  Military  Conmiitthe  of  this  body, 
he  expressed  the  apprehension  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  below 
$10,000,000,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  cut  down  to  nine.  As  to  the 
naval  service,  the  estimates  of  the  Department  for  that  brandi 
of  the  service  amount  to  $8,707,500 ;  an  amount  I  think  far  too 
high)  and  indeed  quite  extravagant.  I  was  greatly  astonished  at 
jteanung  the  amount  was  so  large.  Still  I  know  that  the  Navy  is  the 
favorite  of  all,  and  justly ;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  nation,  and  our  great 
resource  and  chief  dependence  in  the  contingency  of  a  war ;  no  man 
thinks,  for  a  moment,  of  crippling  or  disabling  this  right  arm  of  our 
defence.  But  I  have  supposed  that  without  injury  the  appropriation 
asked  for  might  be  reduced  from  $8,707,500  to  $6,500,000.  Thia 
would  put  the  reduction  in  the  naval  on  a  footing  with  that  in  the 
military  appropriation,  and  still  leave  a  greater  appropriation  than 
OBual  to  tlutt  department.  The  reduction  to  $6,500,000,  is  as 
targe  as  I  think  will  be  practicable,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  pro- 
posed experiments  in  the  appli<»ition  of  steam,  and  are,  besides,  to 
add  largely  to  the  marine  corps.  How,  then,  will  the  total  of  our 
expenditures  stand  ?    We  shall  have^ 

For  the  ciyil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Gorermnent $3,500,000 

For  the  miliatary  tervice 9,000,000      ( 

For  the  naval  senrice 6,600,000      ' 

For  permanent  appropriatioBfi 1,600,000 

For  appropriationa  not  ineluded  in  the  estimates 1,600,000 

Blaking  an  aggregate  of. $22,000^000 

To  tUa  amount  I  suppose  and  hope  our  expensea  may  be  r^duoed, 
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until,  on  due  iayestigation,  it  Aa&  be  diacoyosed  that  stBl  fiattur  re- 
ductions may  be  elected. 

Well,  then,  haying  fixed  'the  amount  at  iwentj-two  miUions  &r 
the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  Goyemment,  I  baye  supposed  it  se^ 
Cessary  and  proper  to  add  $2,000,000  more  to  make  proyision  &r 
the  payment  of  the  existing  National  Debt,  which  is,  in  the  eyentof 
the  loan  being  taken  up,  $17,000,000.  And  then  I  go  <»  to  add 
$2,000,000  more  as  a  reseryed  fund,  to  meet  contingencies,  so  thtt, 
dbould  there  be  a  temporary  rise  of  the  expenditures  beyond  $82^ 
000,000,  or  any  sudden  emergency  occur  which  could  not  be  ai* 
ticipated  or  calculated  on,  there  may  be  the  requisite  meuis  in  tb 
Treasury  to  meet  it.  Nor  has  there  been  a  single  Secretary  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Crallatin,  inclodiaf;  tiiB 
respectable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  opposite,  (Mr.  Wood- 
bury,) who  has  not  held  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  resemd 
fond  is  highly  expedient  and  proper  for  contingencies.  Tfaos  I  pio- 
pose  that  $22,000,000  shall  be  appropriate4  for  ordhiiiy  ex- 
penses,  $2,000,000  more  to  proyide  for  the  publie  debt,  and  tht 
ether  $2,000,000  a  reseryed  fund  to  meet  contingencies ;  mikiBg 
m  all  $26,000,000.  ' 

The  next  enquiry  which  presents  itself  is,  how  tiiis  amount  ongt^ 
to  be  raised  ?  There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the  reyeaaeto 
be  deriyed  from  foreign  imports,  and  either  of  them  presents  oalj 
ground  for  a  conjectural  result ;  but  so  fluctuating  is  the  course  of  con- 
SQ«rce,  that  eyery  one  must  see  it  to  be  impossible  to  estimate,  witt 
precission,  the  exact  amount  of  what  it  will  yield.  In  forming  my  es- 
timate, I  haye  taken  the  amount  of  exports  as  presenting  tbe  best  basil 
of  calculation.  But  here  let  me  add,  diat  at  the  Treasury  tbej  itave 
taken  the  imports  as  the  basis ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  I  understand,  on  comparing  the  results  arriyed  at,  aldioagh  tbe 
calculations  were  made  without  concert,  those  of  the  Secretary  turt 
out  to  be  yery  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  with  those  to  whica  1 
haye  been  conducted.  I  will  here  state  why  it  is  I  have  taken  the 
exports  as  the  ground  of  my  calculation,  adding  thereto  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  profits.  The  exports  ere  one  means  of  making  foreign  pn^ 
chases.  Their  yalue  is  ascertained  at  the  ports  of  exportation,  under 
the  act  of  1820,  and  the  returns  generally  present  the  same  value. 
The  priee  of  cotton,  as  an  example,  at  home^  0  always  regtdated  by 
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tbr  price  in  the  Liverpool  market.  It  follows,  tbtDefee,  tbftt  by  talda§ 
the  value  of  any  commodity  at  the  j^aoe  of  its  export,  you  reach  iti 
true  value  ;  for,  if  the  price  realized  rtwoad  be  sometimee  above  mad 
sometimes  below  that  amount,  the  excess  and  defidency  wiU  probaMy 
neutralize  each  other.  This  is  th^  fiuiest  mode  fot  another  reaemi : 
if  in  any  one  year  more  foreign  goods  shall  be  porchn^ed  than  &e  «x* 
ports  of  that  year  would  pay  for,  a  credit  is  created  abroad  which  most 
be  extmguished  by  the  exports  of  some  succeeding  year. 

tMr.  BucHAH AN  here  inquired  if  any  deduction  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Cult  firom 
the  ezpom,  to  pay  the  intereet,  Sto.  on  American  debt  held  abroad  1  Blr.  G.  replied 
that  the  Senator  would  presently  aee  that  be  had.] 

I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  in  assuming  that  the  exports 
form  a  more  correct  and  reliable  standard  of  estimation  than  the  im- 
ports. However  that  may  be,  the  accidental  coincidence  between 
the  results  arrived  at  in  either  mode  fortifies  and  proves  the  calcula- 
tion itself  to  have  been  founded  on  correct  principles.  Those  resultSy 
as  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
House ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  examine  them  before  I  roee 
to  address  the  Senate. 

•  I  will  now  show  you,  that  the  exports  firom  1836  to  1841,  indu- 
sive-— a  period  of  six  years — amount  to  $621 ,004,125,  being  an  aver- 
age annual  amount  of  $103,500,687.  That  I  take  as  presenting  a 
safe  ground  of  calculations  for  the  future.  To  this  I  propose  to  add 
fifteen  per  cent,  for  profits — in  which  I  do  but  follow  Mr.  Ewinq, 
the  late  Secretary,  in  his  report  at  the  Extra  Session.  It  is  certainly 
Ik  great  profit,  (I  include  of  course  all  expenses  and  charges  of  every 
kind)  and  with  this  addition,  the  annual  amount  will  be  $118,957,187 
— «ay  $1 19,000,000.  Deducting,  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
American  debt  abroad  $10,000,000  per  annum,  it  will  leave  a  net 
amount  of  $109,000,000.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety 
of  such  a  deduction ;  the  debt  exists,  it  must  be  provided  for  ;  and 
my  fear  is  that  this  amount  will  prove  too  small  to  meet  it.  I  think 
flutt  much  more  may  probably  be  needed ;  but  certainly  none  can  ob- 
ject to  the  reserve  of  $10,000,000.  We  thus  get,  as  I  said,  a  net 
balance  firom  our  annual  exports,  including  profits,  of  $109,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  of  impOTtation  how  much  is  now  free  from  dttty  ? 
The  free  goods,  iacIudiBg  tea  and  0(^1^,  amooat  to  $30,000,000 ;  fit>m- 
vliidi  amoant  I  deioet  fcr  tea  and  cofte,  assQflui^ 
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Adjected  to  moderate  datios,  $12fi00fi00f  leaviiig  the  amotmt  office 
«tiele8  mt  ^IBfiOOfiOO;  deduct  this  from  $109,000,000/the  mcmi 
ef  exporUi,  aad  it  will  leave  a  balance  of  $91,000,000, ivhich  maybe 
aasomed  as  the  amount  of  dutjable  articles  for  some  years  to  come. 
How,  then,  out  of  these  $9 1 ,000,000  of  dutiable  goods  are  we  to  raise 
a  revenue  of  26^000,000  ?  No  man,  I  presume,  will  rise  here  in  hii 
place  and  say  that  we  are  to  rely  either  on  direct  or  internal  tazei. 
Who  has  the  temerity  to  meet  the  waves  of  popular  indignation  whicb 
will  flow  round  and  bury  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  pso- 
pose,  in  time  of  peace,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  only  resource  to  fly  to,  save  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
knds,  on  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  and  which  I  can  satbfy  a&j 
man  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  You  are,  therefore,  to  draw  this  amount 
of  $26,000,000  from  the  $91,000,000  of  dutiable  artic^s  imported, 
and,  to  reach  that  sum,  at  what  rate  per  cent  must  you  go  ? 

I  shall  here  say  nothing,  or  but  a  word  or  two,  on  the  subject  of 
home  valuation — a  subject  which  a  friend  has  care  of,  (Mr.  Simmons,) 
than  whom  none  is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation.  He  thinks, 
as  I  understand,  that  there  can  be  devised  a  satisfactory  system  of 
such  valuation,  and  I  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  attempt.  I 
will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  raise  but  $10,000,000,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  protection,  without  reference  to  any 
thing  but  to  mere  honesty,  however  small  the  amount  may  be,  ve 
should  ourselves  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  on  which  we  lay  the 
duty,  and  not  leave  that  value  to  be  fixed  by  foreigners*  As  things 
now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreigners  fix  the  value  of  the  goods. 
Give  me  but  the  power  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  I  care 
iittle,  in  comparison,  what  may  be  the  rate  of  duty  you  impose.  It 
is  evident  that  on  the  ad  valorem  principle  it  is  the  foreigner  who 
virtually  fixes  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty  paid.  It  is  the  foreigner 
who,  by  fixing  that  value,  virtually  legislates  tor  us ;  and  that  in  i 
case  where  his  interest  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  independent  of  8^  considerations  of  protection,  id* 
dependent  of  all  ends  or  motives  but  the  prevention  of  those  iviuacm 
frauds  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  our  custom-house — frauds  id 
which  the  foreigner,  with  his  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  invoices, 
l«ady  to  be  produced  as  circumstanoes  mi^  require,  fixes  the  vahe 
of  the  merchandise  taxed — every  oonsideration  of  national  digni^i 
jvstioe,  and  i^dep^klence  demands  the  aubatitutioii  of  jMne  valaatioa 
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m  tb^  place  of  fbmgn.  Wbtt  eihct  such  a  diange  may  have  in  Iha 
Mgrnentalkm  of  the  revenoe  I  am  not  pnpaved  to  aay,  becanae  I  do 
BOt  know  the  amoimt:  I- AiidL  theialemay  be  aet  down  at  ftoto 
twenty  to  twenty-fiyeper  oent*  inadditkm  to  the  fiweign  value  of  im* 
ports.  I  do  not  apeak  with  great  eonfldence.  If  the  late  is  tweo^ 
fire  per  cent.,  then  it  would  add  only  fire  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of 
twenty  p^  cent,  established  by  die  compronnse  aet.  Of  coorse,  if 
the  home  be  sobstitated  for  the  fiweign  vakiation,  the  angmentatioa 
of  duUes  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  less  by  that  home  valuation, 
whatover  it  may  be.  Without,  however,  entering  into  the  questioii 
of  home  valuation,  and  leaving  that  sulgect  to  be  arranged  hennrfte, 
I  shall  treat  the  subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valuation 
is  to  continue. 

I  then  return  to  the  inquiry,  on  an  in^xfftatien  amounting  to 
1^91,000,000,  how  much  duty  must  be  imposed  in  order  to  raise  « 
net  revenue  of  $36/)00,000?  The  question  does  not  admit  of 
perfect  accivacy ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  reached  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation. Siiyppose  every,  one  d  the  imported  articles  to  be  sub*' 
ject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  thai  the  gross  revenue  vrill  amount 
to  $27,300,000.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  coUeotion,  vrilieh  mqr 
be  stated  at  $1,600,000,  will  give  $25,700,000,  or  $300,000  tes» 
than  the  propoeed  amount  of  $26,000,000. 

But  I  might  as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  exphun  a  subject  whieii 
is  not  well  understood.  It  has  been  supposed,  when  I  propose  to  fix 
a  n^  of  ad  vak>rem  duty  as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed,  that  my 
'  meaning  is,  that  all  articles,  ci  every  descriptkm,  are  to  be  carried  up 
to  that  point,  and  fixed  at  that  rate,  as  on  a  sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes. 
Bat  that  is  not  my  idea.  No  doubt  certain  articles  ought  to  go  up 
to  the  maximum — ^I  mean  those  of  prime  necessity  bdonging  to  the 
class  of  protected  articles.  There  are  others,  such  as  jewelry  and 
watohes,  and  some  others  of  small  bulk  and  great  comparative  value^ 
and  therefore  easily  smuggled,  and  presenting  a  great  temptation  to 
the  evasion  of  duty,  which  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  less  rate. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  discrimination  allowed  under  the  maxi- 
mum  rate  accordmg  to  the  exigency  of  the  reiqpective  eircumstanoea 
of  each  particular  interest  concerned.  Since  it  will  require  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  all  articles  to  give  the  amount  of  $25,700,00a| 
and  since  some  of  them  will  not  bear  so  hi^  a  duty  as  thirty  pec 
cent.,  it  follows  that  less  than  that  rate  wiU  certainly  not  answer  tkn 
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leeefsary  dcoiandt  of  the  goyernmeiit,  tnd  it  inijr  ib  some  ptrtieriv 
09668  require  a  rate  somewluit  higher  than  that  in  order  to  raiee  te 
proposed  asm  of  $2efi00fi00.  Bot  aa  the  teserved  fund  of  92,000,* 
QOO  for  ooatif^;eiiciea  wiil  not  require  an  annual  revenue  for  tbft 
purpoeeyi^uld  the  amouat  of  duties  levied  beleaathan  $26,000,000| 
or  even  between  24,000,000  and  25,000,000,  the  reaerved  fund  mtj 
be  made  up  by  aoeumuiations,  during  successive  years,  and  still  leate 
an  amoont  sufficient  to  OMett  an  annual  expenditure  of  $22,000,000, 
aad  ^,000,000  for  the  public  debt.  I  now  approach  the  conndei^ 
tion  of  a  very  important  branch  of  the  subject  in  Its  connexion  nidi 
tbe  compromise  act« 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  go  again  into  the  history  of  that  act 
I  will  only  say  that,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  was  thought  riglit 
timt  the  country  should  make  a  £ur  experiment  of  its  efiect ;  and  that 
as  the  law  itself  met  the  approbation  of  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  ill 
provisions  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from ;  that  the  priacipla 
of  the  act  should  be  observed  in  good  faith ;  and  that,  if  it  be  neoet- 
aary  to  raise  the  duties  higher  than  twenty  per  cent.,  we  ought  to 
•dhen  to  the  principles  of  the  compromise,  then,  as  for  as  it  shodd 
be  possible  to  ilo  so.  I  have  been  animated,  in  the  propositions  I 
Mw  oAer  to  the  Senate,  by  the  same  desire  that  prompted  me,  when- 
ever the  act  has  been  assailed  by  its  opponents  to  stand  by  and  de- 
fend it.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  die  princifJes  cf 
the  compromise  act  reaUy  are. 

I.  The  first  principle  is,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rate  of  id 
mionm  ixAy^  and  discrimination  below  it. 

IL  That  the  excess  of  duty  beyond  twenty  per  cent  should,  by 
a  gradual  process,  conomendng  on  the  31st  December,  1833,  be  re- 
dnoed,  so  that  by  tiie  30th  June,  1842,  it  should  be  brought  down 
to  twenty  per  cent. 

III.  That,  aaer  that  day,  ftic^citflietfibo«2i6eldtil  for  the  poipoie 
of  raising  $nck  revenue  as  might  be  necessary  for  an  economical  ad- 
■dnistraticm  of  the  government ;  consequently  excluding  all  resort  to 
iatomal  taxation,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  For,  eon- 
tamporaaeously  wkh  the  pendency  of  the  compromise  act,  a  biH  wai 
;  for  the  distribution  of  tliose  prooeeds. 
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IV.  Tlw^  after  Oe  aOlk  Jime,  1843,  aU  dutiet  thodd  be  p^ 
rMdj  money,  to  tlie  ezchisioii  of  all  credits. 

V.  That,  after  the  aame  day,  the  assesflmaAt  of  the  value  of  aU 
imports  sboold  be  made  at  home  and  not  abroad. 

VI.  That,  after  the  same  day,  a  list  of  articles  specified  and  ena* 
merated  in  the  act  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manofiMStariDg  interest. 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  principles,  of  the  ccHnpromia^ 
act.  An  impression  has  been  taken  up  most  erroneously  that  the 
fate  of  duty  was  never  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  There  is  no  such 
limitation  In  the  act.  I  admit  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  a  hope  was  ent^tained  that  a  rate  of  dnty  not  exceeding  twenty 
per  cent,  would  supply  an  adequate  revenue  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  Then  we  were  threatened  with  that 
overflow  of  revenue  with  which  the  Treasury  was  subsequent^ 
mundftted ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  articles  which  should  be 
liberated  firom  duty  and  thrown  into  the  free  class.  Hence,  winee, 
rilks,  and  other  luxuries  were  rendered  free.  But  the  act,  and  tm 
part  of  the  act,  when  fiiirly  interpreted,  limits  Congress  to  the  iron 
rule  of  adhering  for  ever,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  fixed  and 
imalterable  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  duty.  The  first  section  is  in  tfie 
feOowing  words : 

**Se  it  enaeud.  4v.  lliat  from  uid  alter  the  thiity-flnt  dnj  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hnnared  and  thirty-three,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are  imposed  on  foiw 
eign  imports  by  the  act  of  the  foarteenth  day  of  July,  one  thooaand  eight  hunted 
and  thirty-two,  entitled  'An  act  ip  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  dutieg 
on  imports,*  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the  valne  thei*> 
<»r,  one  tenth  part  of  snch  ezoess  ahall  be  dednoted ;  from  and  ailer  the  thirtr-ArM 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  another  tenth  pan 
fliereof  shall  be  deducted ;  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  oae 
thouaand  eight  bandied  and  thirty-seven  another  tenth  part  thereof  ahall  be  deduct- 
ed :  fVom  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hnndrai 
ana  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  part  thereof  ahall  be  deducted :  and  from  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  on». 
halfof  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted ;  and  bom  and  after  the  thiF- 
tkUi  day  oMune,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  other  half  thereof 
dmU  be  deducted." 

The  provision  of  that  section  is  nothing  more  nor  less  diaa  that  the  . 
existing  duties  should  be,  by  the  30th  June,  1842,  brought  down  t» 
twenty  per  cent.    What  then  ?    Were  they  always  to  remain  at  that 
rate?    The  section  does  not  so  declare.    Not  only  is  this  not «» 
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peeted,  and  was  not  so  understood,  but  directly  the  reverse  is  t 
ed,  and  was  80  understood,  if  the  exigendes  of  the  TMMiay  rei|QM 
a  higher  rate  to  provide  die  revenue  necessary  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  third  sectioui  wfaidi  embodief 
most  of  the  great  principles  of  the  act,  is  in  tiiese  wordst 

*'  Sso.  8.  And  be  it/miher  enaeud^  Hut,  uafU  the  thiHecndk  day  of  Joae,  om 
thomand  eight  hundred  and /orty-t wo,  the  doties  imposed  by  existing  laws,  as  mod- 
ified by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  oontinue  to  be  collected.  And,  from  and  afltr 
the  day  last  aforesaid,  all  duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  mooer; 
and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  hernjr 
are,  abolished ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  tor  the  purpose  of  raising  such  leteaie 
•a  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government ;  andj&oin 
and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goodi, 
wares  and  merchandize  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  when 
the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  bjr  law." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  diis  language  ?  Can  any  thing  be  moie 
explicit  or  less  liable  to  misconception  ?  It  contaias  two  obligations. 
The  first  is,  that  there  shall  be  an  economical  administratioD  of  the 
goremment ;  no  waste,  no  extravagance,  no  squandering  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  I  admit  this  obligation  in  its  {idlest  force,  in  all  its  lei^ 
and  breadth,  and  I  trust  that  my  fiiends,  wither  vnthoutmy  aid,will 
fulfil  it  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity.  But  tk 
second  obUgation  is  no  less  binding  and  imperativB ;  and  that  is,  tbaft 
audi  duties  shall  be  laid  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  «t<c&  reveane 
as  is  requisite  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  govenuntnt 
The  source  of  the  revenue  is  defined  and  prescribed — the  6mp 
imports  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sources.  The  amount,  from  (be 
nature  of  things,  could  not  be  specified ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  be 
it  large  or  small,  allowing  us  to  come  below,  or  requiring  that  we 
•hould  go  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  that  amount  is  to  be  raised.  1 
contend,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  perfectly  connet^ 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  to  impose  duties  to 
any  amount  whatever,  thirty,  forty,  or  more  per  cent,  subject  to  the 
single  condition  of  an  economical  administration  of  the  govemmeot 

What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  act  ?  First,  there  is  the  pna- 
ciple  that  a  fixed  ad  valorem  duty  shall  i^evail  and  be  in  force  at  tU 
times.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle.  There  are 
certain  vagUe  notions  afloat  as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  specific 
duties  and  discriminatioiM,  which  I  am  persuaded  arise  from  a  want 
of  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  have  had  the  ad  vakh 
rem  principle  ]^actically  in  fiwce  ever  since  the  compromise  act  w&t 
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It  wiMi  neoesniyfiiit  ta-aoertai&tlie  value  <tf  the  goods,  and  then  to 
impoee  the  do^npon  them;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  ad 
to  this  dajy  the  advalonm  piincij^e  has  been  sabatantiaUy  in  opera* 
tioo.  Gomp9xe  the  diflfeseace  between  specific  and  the  ad  vahnm 
sjstem  of  datiesy  and  I  maintain  that  the  laUer  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  preference.  The  one  {^inciple  declarea  the  daty  paid,  shall  be 
upon  the  real  value  of  tiie  article  taxed ;  the  specific  principle  law 
poses  an  equal  duty  on  articles  greatly  unequal  in  value.  Co&e,  for 
example,  (and  it  is  an  artide  which  always  suggests  itself  to  my 
thoughts,)  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a  specific  duty  has  been 
levied.  Now  it  is  peifectly  well  known  that  the  Mocha  co&e  i^ 
worth  at  leaat  twice  as  much  as  the  tofifee  of  St*  Domingo  or  Cuba, 
yet  both  pay  the  same  duty.  The  tax  has  no  respect  to  the  valu^ 
but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  articles  of  a  specific  kind  alike,  how- 
ever verious  aiul  tmequal  may  he  their  value.  I  say  that,  in  theory, 
and  ncQoxding  to  every  sound  jHcinciple  pf  justice,  the  ad  eotonsai 
mode  of  taxation  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  There  is,  I  admit,  one 
objection  to  it :  as  the  value  of  an  article  is  a  matter  subject  to  opin* 
ion,  and  as  opinions^will  ever  vary,  either  honestly  or  firaudulently, 
Ihete  is  some  difficulty  in  preventii^  firands.  But  with  the  hoam 
TalQatiOB  propeeed  by  my  friend  firem  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons,) 
theadvalarem  system  can  be  adopted  with  all  practicable  safety,  and 
will  be  liable  to  those  diances  only  of  finmd  which  are  inevitable  un- 
der any  and  every  qrstem* 

Again :  What  has  been  the  fact  firom  the  origin  of  the  govemnwHt 
until  now  ?  The  articles  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
has  been  drawn,  such  as  woolens,  linens,  siOai,  cottons,  worsteds, 
and  a  few  others  have  all  been  taxed  on  the  oieoAirsm  principle,  aid 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  operation*  I  believe,  upon  the 
whole,  that  it  is  the  best  mode.  I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a  fixed 
rate  ad  eaJbrem,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  revenue  will  be  maS^ 
jected  to  fewer  firauds  than  tiie  injustice  and  fiwids  incident  to  qwci- 
fie  duties.  One  d  the  meet  prolific  sources  of  the  violation  of  o« 
tevenue  laws  has  been,  as  every  body  knows,  the  efiinrt  to  get  In 
goods  of  a  fber  quality  and  k^her  value,  admitted  under  the  lower 
xaieofdutyiequiredfortihDseofalewervahie.    Thebmiorablegeie 
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llmiMi  ftom  M«ir  J3uiipAit6  (Mr^  WboAvny,)  and  Ihe  liononMs 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wrigbt,)  both  well  kii«ir  ttb.  B«l 
if  the  duty  was  laid  ad  vahnem  there  could  be  no  motive  for  such  an 
efi>rt,  and  the  fraod^^itt  ita  present  form  wovM  have  no  pkce.  In 
England,  as  dl  who  have  read  the  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Hume^ 
a  Soottiah  member  m  the  House  of  Gommoo#,  most  perceive, 
they  seem  Uy  be  giving  op  specific  duties,  and  the  tendency  in  the 
public  nund  appears  to  be,  instead  of  having  a  variety  of  specific  du- 
ties and  a  variety  of  ad  loaUfrem  ditties,  to  have  one  permanent  fixed 
Mite  of  duty  for  all  articles.  I  am  willing,  I  repeat,  to  adhere  to  this 
great  principle  as  laid  down  in  die  compromise  act.  If  there  be  those 
who  suppose  that,  under  the  specific  form  of  duty,  a  higher  degree 
<f  protection  can  be  secured  than  under  the  other  mode,  I  would  ob- 
•erte  that  the  actual  measure  of  protection  does  not  depend  upon  the 
Jbtm  but  on  the  aatoual  of  th^  duty  whidi  is  levied  on  the  fore^ 
rival  article. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  tiiis  principle,  tben  every  one 
Cf  tl^  leading  principles  of  the  same  act  can  be  adhered  to  and  fiiBy 
tetriedottt;  for  I  again  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are  always  te 
remain  at  precisely  twenty  per  cent,  and  never  to  vMy  from  that 
point,  be  the  exigencies  of  government  what  tfiey  may,  does  not  b^ 
long  to  the  language  of  die  act,  nor  is  it  required  by  any  one  of  its 
provisions.  The  next  resolution  I  have  propose  to  the  eonsid«atioB 
of  the  Senate  is  this: 

Jletohwi,  That  the  provinon  in  the  act  of  the  Eztm  ScHioa  for  the  distrihotisa 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  requirinf  the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  ana- 
peaded  in  the  contingency  of  a  (ligner  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  cent,  onfht  to 

Now,  according  to  the  cdeulatioe  I  have  made,  the  repeal  of  dw 
elause  in  question,  and  the  recall  of  the  piooeeda  of  the  aales  of  pd>^ 
lie  lends  from  the  States,  even  if  made,  will  Aot  dispense  with  the 
tMcessttyofa  great  increase  in  the  eodsting  rate  of  taxation.  I  have 
shown  that  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent*  will  noi  be  too  much  to  funush 
#ie  requisite  amount  of  reveaoe  for  a  jest  and  eceeomicel  administie- 
tisn  of  the  govemment*  And  how  mueh  of  thai  rate  will  be  le- 
deeed  should  yoo  add  to  the  revenue  from  imports  the  f  I00|500,000 
(whidiwaa  the  amount  reaUaed  the  last  year)  derived  firom  sales  of 
Hie  public  dflttain?    It  will  be  but  the  difiiveaee  between  thacty 
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tiid  ftboiit  twtiit]r-d|^  aid  ahalf  per  coit  For^iiBce  thirty  pit 
'  cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  $26,000,000,  one  per  cfent.  will  bring 
about  $900,000;  ancl  every  $1,000,000  derived  from  the  lands 
will  reduce  your  taxation  on  imports  only  $900,000 ;  if  you  get 
$1,500,000  from  the  lands,  it  will  reduce  the  taxes  only  fiom 
thirty  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  or  if  you  get  $3,000,000 
as  some  gentlemen  insist  will  be  the  case,  then  you  will  save  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  thirty  per  cent,  and  about 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  This  will  be  the  whole  extent  of  benefit 
derived  from  this  land  fund,  which  some  Senators  have  supposed 
would  be  so  abundant  as  to  relieve  us  from  all  necessity  of  additional 
taxation  at  all.  I  put  it,  then,  to  every  Senator,  no  matter  whether 
he  was  opposed  to  the  land  bill  or  not,  whether  he  is  willing,  for  tha. 
sike  of  this  trifling  difference  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight  and  a 
half  per  cent,  or  betvreen  thirty  and  twenty^seven  per  cent.,  to  i»^ 
tnrb  a  great,  momentous  and  perplexing  subject  of  our  national  poli» 
cy,  which  is  now  setded,  and  thereby  show  such  an  example  of  in^ 
stability  in  legislation  as  will  be  exhibited  by  the  fact  of  unsettling 
so  great  a  question  within  less  than  eight  months  after  it  had  beeB 
fixed  on  the  most  mature  consideration!  If  gentiemen  canmakft 
more  out  of  the  land  fund  than  I  have  here  stated  it  like^  to  yield, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  on  what  ground  they  rest  their  calouliUiont. . 
I  say  that  all  the  difference  it  will  produce  in  the  amount  of  our  jb* 
creased  taxation  is  the  di&rence  between  thirty  and  twenty-^i{^ 
and  a  half,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Willyoi^ . 
I  repeat  the  question,  when  it  is  absolutely  and  confessedly  neosa* 
sary  that  more  revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  mtPf 
be  done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  to  die  conntfy, 
as  I  shall  presentiy  show,  vrill  you  disturb  a  great  and  vexed  nationBl* 
'  question  lor  the  sake  of  eldng  out  in  so  trifling  a  d^ree  the  amount 
to  be  raised  ?  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  view.  The 
resources  on  which  government  should  depend  for  paying  the  pohUo 
creditor  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  national  fiuth  and  credit,  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  some  certain  estimateand  calculation.  Bi^ 
what  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  on  afimd  so  fluctuatiog  aad- 
variable  as  that  which  is  derivable  from  the  sales  of  die  publie  land*? 
We  have  seen  it  rise  to  the  extraordinary  hight  of  $2MI,000,00a  im. 
one  year,  and  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards  fall  down  to  the  law 
amount  of  $1|500,000!    The  next  resoluti<m  affirms  a  proposition' 
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which  I  hope  will  reeeivo  the  unaoimoiur  coBient  oC  the  Senate.   It 
18  88  follows : 

Madvedt  That  it  U  the  duty  of  government,  at  all  times,  but  more  ecpedaDyin 
a  aeasoii  such  as  now  exists,  of  ceneral  embanasnnent  and  pecuniaif  oistreBS,  to 
abolish  all  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to  curtail  all  tmnecessarf  expenses,  aad 
to  practice  rigid  economy. 

And  the  seventh  declares— 

Bisotved,  That  the  contingent  expensea  of  the  two  Houses  of  CongresB  ought  to 
be  greatly  reduced :  and  the  mileage  of  membexs  of  Congress  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  more  clearly  defined. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  process  of  retrenchment  of  the  pab- 
lie  expenses  and  reform  of  existing  abuses  ought  to  begin  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  here,  with  oorselvesiin  Congress  itself,  where  is  found 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  branches  of  the  government 
We  should  begin  at  home,  and  encourage  the  work  of  retrenchment 
by  our  own  example.    I  have  before  me  a  document  which  exhibits 
^  gradual  progress  in  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  from  1820  to  18^,  embracing  a  period  of  twenty  yearii 
divided  into  terms  four  years  apart,  and  it  shows  that  the  amount  of 
the  contingent  fund  has  advanced  from  $86,000,  which  it  was  in 
1824,  to  $121,000,  in  1828,  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater  than  wss 
proper  considering  the  progress  of  the  country;  to  $165,000  in 
1832 ;  to  $263,000  in  1836,  and  in  1840  it  amounted  under  an  td- 
miaistKation  which  charged  Uiat  in  1824  with  extravagance,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $384,333 !    I  am  really  sorry,  for  the  credit  of 
Congress,  to  be  obliged  to  read  a  statement  exhibiting  such  shamrful, 
such  profligate  waste.    And  allow  me  here  to  say,  without  any  in- 
tention of  being  unkind  to  those  able  and  competent  officers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  (not  the  present  clerk,)  that  they  ought  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  great  and  sudden  growth  of  this  expenditure. 
How  did  it  arise  ?    Tl^  clerk  presents  his  estimate  of  the  sum  that 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  Conmiittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  being 
busily  occupied  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  take  it  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  and  insert  it  at  once  in  the  appropriation  bill* 
But  I  insist  that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  a  sum  of  which  memben 
of  Congress  may  with  some  decency  speak  to  their  constituents.    A 
Mlntaiy  reform  has  be^n  commenced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  ought  to  be  followed  up  here.    They  have  already 
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ftricken  f  100,000  from  the  contingent  fund  for  both  Houses ;  hut 
they  diould  go  much  lower.  I  hope  there  will  be  another  item  of 
retrenchment,  in  fixing  a  reasonable  maximum  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  stationary  furnished  to  the  members  of  Congress.  If  this  shall 
be  adopted,  much  will  have  been  done,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  Congressional  extravagance.  I  am  told  that  the 
stationary  furnished  during  the  25th  Congress  averages  more  than 
$100  per  head  to  each  member.  Can  any  man  believe  that  any  such 
amount  as  this  can  be  necessary  ?  Is  it  not  an  instance  of  profligate 
waste  and  profusion  ?  My  next  resolution  is  directed  to  the  expenses 
ot  the  Judicial  department  of  the  government : 

RtMclved,  That  the  expenses  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  Government  have,  of 
late  yean,  been  greatly  mcreaaed,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

In  this  department,  also,  there  has  been  a  vast  augmentation  of 
the  expenses,  and  such  an  one  as  calls  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Judicial  Department  has 
sprung  up  from  $209,000,  which  it  was  in  1824,  to  $471,000  at 
which  it  stood  for  the  year  1840.  Can  any  man  believe  that  this 
has  all  been  foirly  done  ?  that  that  department  actually  requires  the 
expenditure  every  year  of  nearly  $500,000  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  District  Judges  and  the  Marshalls  who  have  great  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund,  and  the  Clerks,  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  this  enormous  Increase.  Without  any  indention  to  indulge  in  any 
invidious  distinctions,  I  think  I  could  name  a  district  in  which  great 
abuses  prevail,  and  the  expenditures  are  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  they  are  in  any  other  district  throughout  the  country.  I  hope 
this  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  some 
necessary  restraints  will  be  imposed  upon  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  in  a  bianch  of  the  government  which, 
for  its  purity  and  uprightness,  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and 
which  so  well  merits  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country,  there 
should  have  occurred  so  discreditable  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
its  practical  administration.    The  next  asserts — 

JRitUved,  That  the  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  pow- 
ers have  been  nnneeesssiily  extended  daring  the  lest  twehre  years,  and  ought  to  bs 
reduced. 

I  win  not  dwell  long  on  this  subject  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Adam's  administration  the  number  ci 
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foreigii  ministers  of  the  first  grade  has  nearly  dooUed,  and  tlott  of 
■limsters  of  the  second  grade  has  nearly  tripled*  Why,  we  hsTe 
ministers  abroad  who  are  seeking  for  the  goveinments  to  which  thej 
are  accredited,  and  the  governments  are  not  to  be  found !  We  have 
nunisters  at  Ccmstantinople  and  Vienna — and  for  what  ?  We  have 
an  unreciprocated  mission  to  Naples — and  for  what  ?  There  was  at 
the  last  session  an  attempt  to  abolish  this  appointment^  but  it  nnfor- 
tanately  failed.  One  would  think  that  in  such  a  onensided,  unrecipro- 
oated  diplomacy,  if  a  regard  to  economy  did  not  prompt  us  to  discoid 
linue  the  relation,  national  pride  would.  In  like  manner,  we  might 
look  round  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent,  and  find  mis- 
sion after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly  utility  in  re- 
taining.   But  I  forbear. 

On  the  subject  of  mileage,  I  hope  there  may  be  an  effort  to  equal- 
ize it  justly,  and  render  it  uniform,  and  that  the  same  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  same  distance  travelled,  whether  by  land,  by  wateTi 
or  by  steam-route,  or  whether  the  distance  be  ascertained  by  hori- 
zontal or  surface  measurement.  I  think  the  former  the  best  mode, 
because  it  limits  us  to  a  single  and  simple  inquiry,  and  leaves  no  open 
dobr  for  abuses.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  adopt  it.  The  next 
resolution  of  the  series  reads  thus : 

Uttdved,  That  the  franking  piivUege  ought  to  be  fbrther  restricted,  the  tbvan 
Bses  of  it  restrained  and  punished,  the  postage  on  letters  reduced,  the  mode  of  en- 
aaating  distances  more  clearly  denned  and  prescribed,  and  a  small  addition  to  port* 
age  made  on  books,  pamphlets,  and  packages  transnutted  by  mail,  to  be  gradualra 
•ad  increased  according  to  their  respectiye  weights. 

The  franking  privilege  has  been  most  diiefiiUy  abused.  We  hate 
already  reached  a  point  of  abuse,  not  to  say  corruption,  though  the 
Giovernment  has  been  in  operation  but  about  fifty  years,  which  it 
has  taken  Great  Britain  centuries  to  attain.  Blank  envelopes,  I  hxn 
heard  it  said,  ready  firanked,  have  been  inclosed  to  individuals  at  t 
distance,  who  have  openly  boasted  that  their  correspondence  is  fiee 
of  charge.  The  limitation  as  to  weight  is  now  extended,  I  believe, 
to  two  ounces.  But  what  of  that,  if  a  man  may  send  under  his  frank 
a  thousand  of , these  two-ounce  packages  ?  The  limitation  should  be 
to  the  total  weight  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether  the  packages 
be  few  or  many.  The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  at  a  former 
session,  sUtes  the  astounding  fact,  that,  of  the  whole  amount  trans- 
ported in  the  mails,  wMty^ficepet  eeni.  goes  free  <^all^tyiand  kt* 
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tnaof  bii9iiieBsaiidiait«t»oonctpoiideiice  have  to  defray  ilie  atpao- 
«es  of  the  whole.  It  k  ittoasttoos,  Mid  ctdb  loudly  for  eome  proTi- 
iioD  to  equalize  the  charge.  The  preae«t  postage  on  lettera  la  enor- 
mouslj  high  in  proporUon  to  the  other  humness  of  the  eoootry.  If 
joa  will  refuse  to  carry  those  packages,  which  are  now  transmitted 
by  mail,  simply  because,  in  that  mode,  they  can  tray^  free  of  cost, 
you  will  greatJy  relieve  the  business  interests  of  the  cocmtiy ,  which 
now  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden  for  all  the  rest  This  it  is  your 
duty  to  do.  Let  us  throw  at  least,  a  frir  portion  of  tiie  burdens  on 
those  who  receive  at  piesent,  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  Again. 
The  law  is  very  loose  and  uncertain  as  to  the  estimation  of  distances. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam-travel  the  distance  traveled  has  in 
many  cases  been  increased,  whfle  the  time  consumed  has  been 
shortened.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  a  ease  near  at  hand.  The  near- 
est distance  from  here  to  Frederick  City,  in  Maiyland,  is  forty-four 
mOes  ;  but  if  you  go  hence  to  the  depot  on  the  Bahimore  road,  and 
thence  take  the  train  to  Frederiok,  you  arrive  sooner,  but  the  di»-> 
tance  is  increased  to  one  hundred  miles.  Now,  as  letters  are  charged 
acoording  to  the  miles  traveled,  I  hold  it  veiy  wrong  to  subject  a 
letter  to  this  more  than  double  charge  in  consequence  of  adopting  a 
longer  route  in  distance,ihough  a  shorter  in  tune.  Such  cases  ought 
to  be  provided  against  by  specific  rules«  I  come  now  to  the  lail 
Tesdution  offered ;  which  is  as  follows : 

Jktohtd,  That  the  Sccretiiy  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  and  of  the  Jfa?y 
Department,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  be  severally  directed,  as  soon  as  practiea 
Mo,  to  report  what  ofllees  can  b«  abohshed,  and  what  vetrenchmenti  of  pi^Ue  eipeii. 
ditare  can  be  made,  without  pablic  detriment,  in  the  reipective  branches  of  the  piu>]ie 
service  mider  their  charge. 

We  all  know  that,  if  the  heads  of  Departments  will  not  go  to  woik 
with  us  honestly  and  faithfully,  in  truth  and  sincerity.  Congress  thus 
tmaided,  can  effect  comparatively  but  littte.  I  hope  they  wffl  enter 
with  us  on  this  good  work  of  retrenchment  and  refimn.  I  shall  be 
ihe  last  to  express  in  advance  any  distrust  of  their  upright  intmiknis 
in  diis  respect.  The  only  thing  &at  alarms  me  is,  that  two  of  theaa 
departments  have  come  to  us  addng  for  approproKtions  brli^ond 
any  that  have  heretofore  been  demanded  in  time  of  peace,  and  tint 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  an  empty  Treasury.  But  I  still 
hope,  when  they  Aall  see  Congress  heartily  in  earnest,  engaged  in 
rettencfaing  useless  expenditure,  and  redneing  estiwattia  th^  t 
te  oomplied  wMi|  thai  they  win  bokfy  bring  o«tto  view  all  4 
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wfaich  existo  in  their  several  fpheref  of  MtioD,  and  let  ub  vpifij  dn 
pnmiDg-kBife  so  as  to  jreduoe  the  natioiial  expenditure  within  sooie 
proper  and  reasonaUe  anoount  At  all  eTents,  thej  are,  of  couiMy 
most  familiar  with  the  detuls  of  the  subject  as  it  relates  to  thair 
several  branches  of  the  administration.  Among  oth^  items,  theie 
are  several  useless  mints  which  only  operate  to  waste  the  poblie 
money.  A  friend,  occupied  in  investigating  this  subject,  has  told  me 
that  the  mint  in  New-Orleans  has  already  cost  the  country  ^00,000 
for  getting  ready  to  coin  bullion  not  yet  dug  out  of  the  mine !  Eveij 
piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless  establishments  could  jost  m 
wdl  be  coined  by  the  central  mint  at  Phijadeldhia. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details  of  this  seiief 
of  resolutions,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  notice,  allow  me,ii 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  tht 
advantages  which  it  appears  to  me  should  urge  us  to  adopt  the  syi- 
tem  of  financial  arrangement  contemplated  in  .the  resolutions. 

And  first  The  Gk>vemment  will,  in  this  way,  secure  to  itself  as 
adequate  amount  of  revenue,  without  being  obliged  to  depend  on 
temporary  and  disr^umble  expedients,  and  thus  {Mreserve  the  poblie 
credit  unsullied — which  I  deem  a  great  advantage  of  the  plan.  Credit 
is  of  incalculable  value,  whether  to  a  nation  or  an  individual.  £i^ 
land,  proud  England,  a  country  with  which  we  may  one  day  again 
come  in  conflict — though  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  canoot 
perceive  at  present  the  least  <^  speck  of  war"  in  the  political  homoi 
—owes  her  greatness,  her  vastness  of  power,  pervading  the  habitaUa 
globe,  mainly  to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to  the  preservatioo 
of  the  National  credit 

2.  The  next  thing  reeonunended  is  retrenchment  in  die  National 
expenditure,  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment And  do  we  not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  countiy,  to  oll^ 
•elves,  and  the  unparaldled  condition  of  the  times  to  exhiUt  totka 
worid  h  fixed,  resolute,  and  patriotic  purpose  to  reduce  the  ptAlic 
expenditure  to  an  econooiical  standard  ? 

3.  But  a  much  more  importast  advantage  than  either  of  tboaal 
have  yet  adverted  to  is  to  be  fbuad  in  the  cheek  which  the  adoptioD 
of  Oiis  plaa  wffl  hapose  4»  tiMeOox  of  thei  pieoi^  metals  fiwd^ 
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coontcy  to  fcn^eign  countries.  I  sMl  not  now  go  into  the  orases'by 
which  the  country  has  heen  brought  down  from  the  eleyated  condi* 
tion  of  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed  to  its  present  state  of  general  em- 
barrassment and  distress.  I  think  that  those  causes  are  as  distinctly 
in  my  understanding  and  memory  as  my  subjects  were  ever  impress- 
ed there ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  go  bto  a  discussion  which  can  only 
revive  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  topics.  My  purpose,  my  fixed 
purpose  on  this  occasion,  has  been  to  appeal  to  all  gentlemen  on  all/ 
political  sides  of  this  Chamber  to  come  out  and  make  a  sacrifice  of 
all  lesser  differences  in  a  patriotic,  generous  and  general  eSbri  for  the 
relief  of  their  country.  I  shall  not  open  those  bleeding  wounds  which 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  been  inflicted  by  brothers'  hands— es- 
pecially will  I  not  do  so  at  this  time,  and  on  this  occasion.  I  shall 
look  merely  at  facts  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  ask  what  have  been  the 
remote  causes  of  the  depression  and  wretchedness  of  our  once  glori- 
ous and  happy  Country.  I  will  turn  my  view  only  on  causes  which 
are  proximate,  indisputable,  and  immediately  before  us. 

One  great,  if  not  sole  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  of 
coin  firom  the  Country  to  pay  debts  accrued  or  accruing  abroad  for 
foreign  imports,  or  debts  contracted  during  former  periods  of  pros- 
perity, and  still  hanging  over  the  Country.  How  this  withdrawal 
operates  in  practice  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  Banks  of 
the  Country,  when  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  act  upon  this  coin  as 
the  basis  of  their  circulation  and  discounts  ;  the  withdrawal  of  it  not 
only  obliges  the  Banks  to  withhold  discounts  and  accommodations, 
but  to  draw  in  what  is  due  from  their  debtors,  at  the  precise  time 
when  they,  sharing  in  the  general  stricture,  are  least  able  to  meet  the 
calls.  Property  is  then  thrown  into  the  market  to  raise  means  to 
comply  with  those  demands,  depression  ensues,  and  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  its  value,  it  falLi 
below  its  real  worth.  But  the  foreign  demand  for  specie  to  pay  com- 
mercial and  other  public  debt  operates  directly  upon  the  precious 
metal^  themselves,  which  are  gathered  up  by  Bankers,  Brokers  and 
others, obtained  from  these  depositories,  and  thence  exported^  Thus 
this  foreign  demand  has  a  double  operation,  one  upon  the  Banks,  and 
through  them  upon  the  community,  and  the  other  upon  the  coin  of 
the  Country.  Gentlemen,  in  nay  humble  opinioni  utterly  deceive 
themselves  in  attributing  to  the  Banking  Institutions  all  the  distress 
of  the  Country.    Doubtless  the  erroneous  and  fraudulent  administra- 
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tion  of  Bonie  of  them  has  oecMioned  much  local  ainl  individual  di»- 
tresa.  But  this  would  be  temporary  and  limited,  while  the  other 
cause— the  .continued  efflux  of  specie  from  the  Country — if  not  «• 
rested,  would  perpetuate  the  distress.  Could  you  annihilate  eveiy 
Bank  in  the  Union,  and  bum  every  bank  note,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  a  circulation  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  as  long  as  radi 
a  tariff  continues  as  now  exists,  two  years  would  not  elapse  till  joa 
would  find  the  imperatire  necessity  of  some  paper  medium  for  con* 
ducting  the  domestic  exchanges. 

I  announce  only  an  historical  truth,  when  I  declare,  that  doriog 
and  ever  since  our  colonial  existence,  necessity  has  given  rise  to  tbe 
existence  of  a  paper  circulation  of  some  form  in  every  colony  on  tliif 
continent ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  stru^le  between  the  Crown 
and  Royal  Governors  on  one  hand,  and  Colonial  Legislatures  on  the 
other,  on  this  very  subject  of  paper  money.  No,  if  you  had  to-mor- 
row a  circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  diej 
would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew  leaves  the  fields,  and  joa 
would  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  devking  a  mode  to  fill  the  chasm 
produced  by  their  absence. 

I  am  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  I  admit  that,  if  the  circulation  were  in  coin  alone,  the  ther- 
mometer of  our  monetary  fluctuations  would  not  rise  as  high  or  fall 
as  low  as  when  the  circulation  is  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting 
partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper.  But  then  the  fluctuations  them- 
selves, wittiin  a  more  circumscribed  range,  would  be  quite  as  numc^ 
ous,  and  they  wHl  and  must  exist  so  long  as  such  a  tariff  remains  tf 
forces  the  precious  metals  abroad.  I  agun  repeat  the  assertion  that, 
could  you  annihilate  to-morrow  every  Bank  in  the  country,  the  very 
same  description  of  embarrassment,  i£  not  in  the  same  degree,  wonld 
still  be  found  which  now  pervades  our  country. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  check  the  foreign  drain  >  We  hate 
tried  free  trade.  We  have  had  the  prhiciples  of  free  trade  operating 
on  more  than  half  tiie  total  amount  of  our  imports  for  the  greater 
part  of  nine  years  past  That  will  not  do  it,  we  see.  Do  let  me 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate,  the  period  when  the  protec- 
tive system  was  thought  about  to  be  permanently  established.  WW 
was  the  great  argument  then  urged  against  its  estabiishmeBt?  » 
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ms  tkk:  flwl^  if  duties  were  kid  directly  for  pretectioii,  then  -w 
must  tttsioi  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Gavemmaat ; 
every  body  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  syrtem  of  int«mal  teata- 
tion.  Look  at  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representattres  of  1804^ 
and  you  will  find  that  that  was  the  pokit  on  which  the  great  stress 
was  laid.  Well,  it  turned  ont  as  the  friends  of  protection  toU  ymn  it 
would.  We  said  that  such  would  not  be  the  eftct.  Thie,  it  woold 
diminish  importation^  as  it  did ;  but  the  angmented  amouot  of  taaoes 
woidd  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduced  ak&eant  of  goods««  This 
we  told  yoU)  and  we  were  right. 

How  has  free  trade  operated  on  other  great  interssfs  ?  I  well  ae- 
monber  that,  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  nooat  gifted  of  the  sons  of 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hayne,)  after  drawing  a  most  rivid  and  fri^it- 
fril  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  South*-of  fields  abandoned— 4ioi»- 
aeB  dilapidated— oyerseers  becomii^  masters^  and  mastMi  oYeoean 
-—general  stagn^on  and  approachiag  ruin — a  picture,  which,  I  eon* 
fessed,  filled  me  with  dismay-*cried  out  to  us,  abolish  your  tariti^ 
redttceyour  revenue  to  the  standard  of  economical  Govemment-^^aad 
once  more  the  fields  of  South  Carolina  will  smHe  with  beauty — her 
embarrassments  will  vanish— ^commerce  will  return  to  her  harbors, 
labor  to  her  plantations,  aogmented  prices  lor  her  stipples,  and  con- 
tentmuit  and  prosperity  and  universal  happiness  to  her  oppressed 
people.  Well,  we  did  reduce  the  tariff,  and  after  nine  yean  of  pro- 
tection, we  have  had  nine  years  of  a  descending  taoS*  and  of  firee 
trade.  Nine  years  (frx>m  1824  to  1833)  we  had  the  protective  policy 
of  a  high  tariff;  and  nine  years  (from  1833  to  1842)  we  hi^ve  had 
the  foil  op^ation  of  free  trade  on  more  than  a  mdaty  of  the  whole 
amount  of  x>ur  imports,  and  a  descending  tariff  on  the  residue.  And 
what  is  the  condition  of  Sonth  Carolina  at  this  day  ?  Has  dw  se- 
gained  her  lost  prosperity  ?  Has  she  recovered  firem  the  desolation 
and  ruin  so  confidently  imputed  to  the  eausteftce  of  a  high  tariff?  I 
believe  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  could  be  interrogated 
here,  and  would  respond  in  candor,  unbiassed  by  the  delusions  engeii 
dered  by  a  favorite  but  delusive  theory,  he  would  tell  us  that  she  fans 
not  Experienced  the  promised  proqteritj  whidi  was  dwelt  i^poii  wilfa 
so  mudi  eloquence  by  his  feHow-citizen.  How  is  it  in  r^ard  to  the 
great  i^e  of  the  South  ?  How  stand  the  prices  of  cotton  dorii« 
these  nine  years  of  the  descending  Tariff  and  the  prevalcAceof  S^ee 
Trade?    Hoy  do  these  yeaai  cs»iyere  with  the  nine  yeaie  of  pwitec 
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tionandh^h  tariff?  Has  the  prlce<tf  cotton  kareMed,  at  we  ime 
teM  it  would,  by  the  talented  South  Ceioltiiiaa  ?  It  faae  hkfftatd 
tbet  daring  the  nine  tariff  yeue  the  average  price  of  eotton  was,  from 
18d4  to  1833,  higfaer  than  during  the  nine  years  of  deseendiogTirii 
and  Free  Trade ;  and  at  the  instant  I  am  speaking,  I  understand  Ait 
ootton  is  seOmg  at  lower  rates  than  have  ever  been  realized  smeethe 
war  with  Great  Britain.  I  know  with  what  tenacity  theorists  aAiere 
to  a  fitvorite  theory,  and  seaieh  out  for  imaginary  causes  of  reralti 
Mere  their  eyes  and  deny  the  true.  I  am  not  going  into  the  Imd  of 
abstractions  and  of  metaphysics.  Tbcare  are  two  great,  leading,  incon- 
testible  (Im^,  which  gentlemen  must  admit :  first,  that  a  high  tariff 
did  not  put  dewn  the  prices  of  staple  o<n»modities ;  and,  econd,  that 
a  low  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  have  not  been  able  to  save  them  fron 
depression.  These  are  the  facts,  let  .casuists  and  theorists,  and  die 
advocates  of  a  one-sided  pandytio  Free  Trade,  in  which  we  tarn  oar 
eo«nd  side  to  the  world,  and  oar  blighted  and  paralyzed  and  deadsiie 
toward  onr  own  people,  make  of  them  what  they  can.  At  the  veiy 
moment  that  England  is  pushing  the  resoivces  of  Asia,  cQltintiiig 
the  6Mb  of  India,  and  even  contemptating  the  subsidizing  of  Afriei) 
lor  the  suj^y  of  her  ftctories  with  cotton,  and  when  the  importi- 
tions  from  India  have  swelled  from  200,000  bales  to  560,000,  we  an 
told  that  there  are  to  be  no  restrictionB  on  fVee  Trade. 

Let  me  not  be  misnuderstood,  and  let  me  entreat  that  I  may  aot 
be  misrepresented.  I  am  not  advocating  the  revival  of  a  high  pnn 
teotive  tariff.  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  the  cooipromiie 
-  act;  I  am  fiir  doing  what  no  Southern  man  oi  a  fair  or  candid  buwI 
has  ever  yet  denied — ^ving  to  the  country  a  revenue  whidi  naj 
provide  for  the  eoonomieal  wants  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  an  incidental  protectiott  to  our  home  industry.  If  there  be 
here  a  single  gentleman  who  will  deny  the  faomeas  uid  proj^ietyof 
this,  I  shall  be  ^ad4o  see  and  hear  who  he  is. 

The  ciasck  on  tiie  fiow  of  spede  abroad,  to  pay  ^ther  a  Mttiatr- 
eial  or  a  public  debt)  will  operate  by  the  imposition  of  Aitias  toncet 
Ike  w^ntsof  the  gevemDieQ^--wi]l  keep  tiie  predona  metals  i^hom^ 
to  a  nmieh  greater  extent  U»n  is  new  possMe.  I  hope  Aaf  we  thaU 
ieam  to  Uv^  within  our  own  means,  and  not  remain  so  dapendentM 
we  tmw  are  on  tfie  aaere  good  pleasure  and  domei^  po&eyef  iMP 
We  go  iir  reven«e^-4br  en  amomit  ^reve 
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quia  la  an  ecopomical  admiiustration  of  tlia  Goyerament.  We  can 
get  iuch  leyeaue  nowhere  eke  than  from  a  tariff  on  imp(MrtationB. 
No  man  in  his  senses  will  propose  a  resort  to  direct  or  internal  taxes. 
And  this  arraofement  of  the  tariff,  while  it  answers  this  end  wiU  at 
the  same  time  operate  as  a  check  on  the  efflux  6t  the  precious 
metals,  and  retain  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  acchange  and 
circulation. 

The  fourth  advantnge  attending  the  ad<q;»tion  of  the  system  proposed 
will  be,  that  the  States  will  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possesion  of 
the  land  fond  secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  and  which 
was  intended  to  aid  them  in  the  embarrassment  under  which  some  dT 
them  are  now  laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I  have  abeady  advinrted,  yiz.  thai  it 
will  affinrd,  indirectly,  protection  to  the  interests  of  Amertean  Indus* 
try.  And  the  most  bitter  and  perseTering  opponent  to  the  protoeChre 
poliqr  1  erer  met  with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  Crovemment  to  lay  the  taxes  necessary  to  the  public  ser- 
vice so  as  to  aflQ>rd  incidental  preelection  to  our  own  home  industiy • 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  the  ad(^tion  of  one  fixed  arbitrary  maximum 
of  ad  valorem  dufy,  we  shall  not  derive  that  measure  of  protection 
which  is  expected ;  and  I  adknit  that  there  may  be  certain  articles, 
the  product  of  the  medianic  arts— such,  for  examine,  as  shoes,  hats, 
and  readynnade  clothing,  and  sugar,  iron^  and  pepper — some  or  aU 
of  which  may  not  derive  the  protection  which  they  need  under  tte 
plan  I  propose.  On  that  subject  I  can  only  say^  what  I  said  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  act,  if  some  few  articles  shall 
not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  jvotected  beneath  the  established  maixi* 
mum  rate,  I  should  hope  that  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  com^pro^ 
mise,  additional  duties  above  that  rate,  sofficirat  to  tfhtd  reasonable 
protection  to  those  few  articles,  by  general  consent  would  be  imposed. 
I  am  not  at  |uresent  jHrepaxed  to  s^f  whether  the  rule  I  have  suggest* 
ed  will  affi>rd  adequate  protection  to  these  particular  interests  cft  not ; 
I  fear  it  may  not  But  if  the  sulject  shatt  be  looked  at  in  this  spirit 
of  patriotism,  without  party  biaa  or  local  infhiences,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  few  articles  alluded  to  aie  ao  distributed,  or  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  fumisk  the  grounds  of  a  friendly  adljnstment.  The  in- 
terests of  th^sugarof  theSouikmiqrtkenbeastagaiasitbeiBoiiof 
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the  centre  and  the  productions  of  the  mechanic  art«,  which,  riftoogb 
prevailing  every  where,  are  most  concentrated  at  the  North.  With 
respect  to  these,  without  reference  to  any  general  system  of  protee> 
tion,  they  have  heen  at  all  times  protected.  And  who  that  hasi 
heart,  or  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  can  say  or  feel  that  our  hatt^ 
tailors,  and  shoemakers,  should  not  be  protected  against  the  rini 
productions  of  other  countries  ?  Who  would  say  (hat  the  shoefnt- 
ker,  who  makes  the  shoes  of  his  wife — his  own  wife,  accordiog  to 
the  proverb,  being  the  last  woman  in  the  parish  that  is  supplied  with 
hers — shall  not  be  protected  t  That  the  tailor,  who  famishes  him 
with  a  new  coat,  or  the  hatter,  that  makes  him  a  laew  hat,  to  go  to 
church,  to  attend  a  wedding  or  christening,  or  to  visit  hn  neighbor, 
shall  not  be  adequately  protected  7 

Then  there  is  the  essential  article  of  iron — that  is  a  great  centnl 
interest.  Whether  it  will  require  a  higher  degree  of  protection  this 
it  win  derive  from  such  a  system  as  I  have  sketched,  I  have  not  id- 
ficient  information  to  decide ;  but  this  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that, 
qtiestion  will  be  with  the  Representatives  of  those  States  which  are 
chiefly  interested,  and,  if  their  iron  h  not  sufficiently  protected,  ihej 
must  take  the  matter  up  and  make  out  their  case  to  be  an  exceptiM 
to  the  general  arrangement.  When  I  speak  of  the  SepresentatiVM 
of  these  States,  I  mean  their  entire  delegation  without  regard  to  po- 
litical denominations  or  distinctions.  They  must  look  into  the  mat* 
ter,  and  if  they  take  it  up  and  bring  forward  their  propositioiis,  awl 
m^e  out  a  clear  case  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I  shall  be  an 
humble  follower  of  their  lead,  but  I  will  not  myself  ttik©  the  lead  io 
any  such  case.  If  these  States  want  certain  interests  protected,  tbej 
must  send  delegates  here  who  are  prepared  to  protect  them.  Sodi  a 
State  cannot  reasonably  expect  Senators  from  other  States,  bsfiig 
no  direct  local,  or  particular  concern  fn  such  interests,  to  force  on  to 
the  protection  of  her  own  interests  against  her  own  will,  as  that  will 
is  officially  expressed  by  her  Representativea  m  Congress.  I  ^ff^ 
say,  I  am  ready  to  follow,  but  I  win  not  lead. 

With  me,  from  the  first  moment  I  conceived  the  idea  of  <n«stfag» 
at  home,  a  protection  for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man,  up  to  tWs  moment,  it  has  always  been 
purely  a  question  of  expediency.  I  never  could  comprehend  the 
conititntiond  objectkm  which  to  some  gentlemen  saett  to  extiwrfj 
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obvioos.    I  eoold  oomprdieiidi  lo  be  ture  what  these  gentlemen 
mean  to  argue,  but  I  never  had  the  leaat  relief  m  the  oonstitntional 
objeetion  which  slept  fix>m  1789,  (or  rather,  which  rererses  the  doe- 
trine  of  1789,)  till  it  suddenly  walked  np  in  1820.  Then,  fi>r  the  first 
time  since  the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced that  we  could  not  legitimately  affi>rd  any  protection  to  onr 
own  home  industry  against  foreign  and.  adverse  industiy.    I  say  that 
with  me  it  always  was  a  question  of  expedien<^  only.    If  the  nation 
does  not  want  protection  I  certainly  never  would  vote  to  force  it 
upon  the  nation ;  but,  viewing  it  as  a  question  of  expediency  wholly, 
I  have  not  hesitated  heretofore,  on  the  broad  and  comprdiensive 
ground  of  expediency,  to  give  my  assent  to  all  suitable  measures  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  that  end.    The  Senate  will  perceive  that  I  have 
forborne  to  go  into  detail.    I  have  presented  to  it  a  system  of  policy 
embodied  in  these  resolutions  eontaining  those  great  principles  in 
which  I  believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
country  are  deeply  involved — principles,  the  adoption  of  which  alone 
can  place  the  finances  of  tbe  Government  upon  a  respectable  footing, 
and  ficee  us  from  a  condition  of  servile  dependence  on  tbe  legislation 
of  foreign  nations.     I  have  persuaded  myself  that  the  system  now 
brought  forward  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  patriotism, 
and  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  in  the 
Senate  in  days  past,  we  have  now  reacjied  a  period  in  which  we  can 
forget  our  prejudices  and  agree  to  bury  our  transient  animosities 
deep  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  and  come  to- 
gether n  an  assemblage  of  friends  and  brothers  and  compatriots  met 
in  common«consultation  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  pub- 
lic distress.     It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  I  have  brought  forward  my  pro- 
posed plan ;  and  I  trust  in  God — invoking,  as  I  humbly  do,  the  aid 
and  blessing  of  His  providence—that  the  Senators,  on  all  sides  of  the 
Chamber,  will  lay  aside  all  party  feelings,  and  more  especi^y  that 
habitual  suspicion  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  prone,  (and  from 
which  I  profess  not  to  be  exempted  more  than  other  men,)  that  im- 
pds  us  to  reject  without  examination,  and  to  distrust  whatever  pro- 
oeeiB  from  a  quarter  we  have  been  in  tbe  habit  of  opposing.    IM 
iii4ay  amde  prejudi^;  let  us  look  at  the  distresses  of  the  countiyi 
and  those  alone.    I  trust  that  in  this  i|>irit  we  shall  examine  these 
losnlutiona,  and  decide  upon  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  conscieBeesy  and  in  »  pnse  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
ourcountiy. 
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[Mr.  Clat  had  intended  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  doM  ei  the  Eztit  8» 
iioB»  but  WW  pi^fenced  by  the  entreatiat  of  hia  fiienda,  and  the  nnaettled  stale  of 
our  Public  A^Eain.  He  early,  boweTer*  gave  notice  to  the  Legislatare  of  Kentucky, 
that  he  should  resign  by  the  end  of  March,  in  order  that  his  successor  nngbt  be 
chosen  and  in  readinesa  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  CanrxwMsit  having  baea  wmd^ 
nwaaly  elected,  and  having  arrived  at  Waahingtoa,  Mr.  Ciat  was  at  length  at  lilm- 
ty  to  withdraw,  and  on  the  Slst  of  March  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows.] 

Before  proceeding  to  make  the  motion  for  which  I  have  risen,  I 
beg  leaye  to  submit,  on  the  only  occasion  afibrded  me,  an  observation 
or  two  on  a  different  subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  offered 
on  a  former  day,  some  resolutions  going  to  propose  certain  amend- 
meats  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  have  under- 
gone some  discussion,  and  I  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  their  adoption  ;  but  owing 
to  the  infirm  state  of  my  health,  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  the 
Senate,  and  especially  to  the  absence  at  this  moment  of  several  of 
my  friends,  I  have  concluded  this  to  be  unnecessary  ;  nor  should  I 
deem  myself  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  such  gentlemen 
as  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  resolutions.  I  shall 
commit  the  subject,  therefore,  to  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  to  be  dtf- 
posed  of  as  their  judgment  shall  dictate  ;  concluding  what  I  have  to 
say  in  relation  to  them  with  the  remark,  that  the  convictions  I  bave 
before  entertained  in  regard  to  the  seveiral  amendments,  I  still  delibe- 
rately hold,  after  all  that  I  have  heard  upon  the  subjects  of  them. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  announce,  formally  and  officially.  My  »*** 
ment  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  andia  pment  the  Itft 
inotion  I  shall  ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  before  I  make  that  w^ 
tion,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  avaSl  myself  of  llie  ooetiioBl^ 
make  a  few  observations  which  are  soggeated  to  mynoM  by<ke 
present  occasion. 
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r^arded  that  bod j  then,  and  still  coBlflQiplals  it,  as  a  bodgr^  lAkfa 
may  oompare,  without  disadvantagey  with  any  legislatiye  assemUyi 
either  of  ancient  or  modesn  times,  whettier  I  look  to  ks  dtgnity,  the 
extent  tnd  importanee  of  its  powets,  ot  tf»  ahiUtj  fay  which  its  indi- 
TJdnd  mearfwis  hmB  been  dipHngiilshpid,or  itseoostitaiti<»>  tfeeaoK 
pared  in  tmf  of  these  tespeets  with  tfia  Senates  either  eCEranco  or 
of  England,  that  of  tlie  Omted  States  wiB  snslaiB  no  denpitiQn. 
Wi&  respeotto  die  mode  of  ite  oonstitatio%  of  those  bodies  Imsf 
obsenro  thai  in  the  Honse  of  Peers  in  Eng^riy  with  ttie  egoeplien 
but  of  betend  andof  SeoCland*-*and  in  that  of  IVanee  with  no  tmmf 
tion  whateTsr— the  menibsrs  hold  Hkm  places  under  no  ddegated 
authority,  but  deiire  them  ftom  die  gmnt  of  the  down,  transmitted 
by  descent,  or  expressed  in  new  pateste  of  nobility  j  whSe  here  wo 
bnt^  the  prond  title  of  RsptiMoulatifss  of  joyswign  States,  of  distinst 
and  indq^ndent  Commonweidths* 

If  we  look  again  at  the  powem  exercised  by  the  Senates  of  FVaaoo 
aadBnghuid,andbytheS«Miteof  die  United  States,  we  shall  find 
dmt  the  aggregate  rf  power  is  mndi  greater  here.  InaUdiemen^ 
hers  possess  die  l^tedve  power.  In  the  foreign  Senates,  as  in  thi% 
die  jndSeial  power  is  inTeiN8d,althongh  dure  it  eodsto  in  a  larger  do* 
gree  thte  here.  But,  on  ibit  odier  ha^d,  that  vast,  nadefined^  and 
ondefinatde  power  inTc^ted  hi  the  right  to  coKypenito  with  the  fix* 
eeutive  in  the  formation  and  ratification  oi  treaties,  is  enjoyed  in  aD 
its  magnitude  and  weight  by  this  body,  while  it  is  possessed  by  nei* 
ther  of  theirs;  be8Meswhidi,dNre  is  another  of  imygreaipraedsal 
imp(nrtaace-*4faal  of  sharhig  with  die  execntiTB  branch  in  diitilbn  ' 
dttg  the  Tsst  patronage  of  the  Govonnnent.  In  both  diese  latter  rfr^ 
speets,  we  stand  on  grounds  diArsot  from  the  Hom^  of  Peers  sifter 
of  Bnghnd  or  Franee^  And  then  as  t»  the  dignity  and  deeomm  of 
its  proceedings,  and  ordfaMrlly  as  to  the  ability  of  its  moodiers,  I  osa 
with  great  truth  deci8ie,duiit  dnrmg  die  wfanlo  long  period  of  xqr 
knowledge  of  diis  ScMte  it  can,  withont  arrogmoe  or  pwsiunptieny 
smrtahino disadvnntsgeoQV  ooQpotison  widi  anypridie  bs^{ns»' 
cienton 


V^iR^  of  sEdModony  howemr^  as  a  sent  k  das  Senate  i%  snflUent  ss 
to  fill  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitions  hoiprt,  I  have  feagdetON 
mined  to  fiurego  it,  and  to  seek  that  repose  which  can  be  eiyoyed  only 
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iirtbealndMorprhrmteUfeyaiicI  amid  tte  dda  jphftMnm  wUdi  be- 
long to  that  beloTed  woid)  ^^  home.'' 

h  wft8  my  puqpoto  to  termiiitte  my  coimcetioii  witk  this  body  it 
NoTomber  1840,  after  the  memoraUe  and  glonooa  polUioal  ainigib 
which  diatinguished  that  year ;  but  1  learaed  aooa  after,  what  iodaed 
Ihad  for  some  time  aiitaoq)ated  from  the  resutt  of  my  own  teflortioBi, 
that  an  extra  seanoBofCoiigreia  would  be  called;  and  I  frit  den- 
root  to  co-operale  with  my  personal  aad  poUtieal  fiiende  in  leatomiigi 
if  it  coaU  be  e£bcted,  the  proaperity  of  ^  oonntry  by  ^best  rasft* 
mum  which  their  nnited  connada  might  be  aUe  to  doTiae «  and  1 
Aerefinre  attended  <he  extra  aeiaion.     It  waa  called,  as  all  knew,  hf 
the  lamented  Habbisost  ;  bnt  his  death  and  &e  consequent  aocessioft 
of  his  snceessor  produaed  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  puhlio  aftan. 
Had  he  lived,  I  haTo  no^  one  partide  of  donbt  that  evecyimportast 
measure  for  which  the  coimtryhad  hoped  with  so  consent  an  eir 
peetation,  would  have  been  consnmmated  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Oovemmei^    AaA  h^e  allow  me  to  say,  only,  in  regard  to  that  to 
modi  reproached  extra  aession  of  Gongifss,  that  I  believe  if  aiqroC 
diose  who,  throQgh  the  infloence  of  party  i^uit  or  the  bias  of  politi- 
od  prejudice,  have  kmdly  censnied  the  measnres  then  adopted,  will 
look  at  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice,  their  oonclosion,  aal 
that  of  the  country  generally,  will  be  that  if  there  exists  aoy  joit 
gronnd  of  comjdatnt,  it  is  to  be  foond,  not  in  what  waa  done,  but  is 
what  was  left  nnfiniahed. 

Had  Preaident  Hsnaiaow  lived,  and  the  measures  devised  at  that 
soaalun  been  (aXtj  carried  out,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  restgned 
my  aeat.  But  tte  hope  (I  feared  it  mij^  proven  vain  hope,)  that 
at  &e  regular  session  the  measures  which  we  had  left  undone  mif^ 
eten  then  be  peifected,  or  the  same  object  attained  in  equivdeot 
tem,  induced  me  to  postpone  the  determination  ;  and  events  which 
arose  after  the  extm  session,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  those  maa- 
suras  which  had  been  prqpoaed  at  that  session,  and  which  afipaaisi 
to  throw  on  our  pditioal  friends  a  tempoaaxy  show  ot  defeat,  isonfinft* 
ed  me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the  present  session  also,  and,  whs* 
ther  in  prosperity  or  adveraity,  to  share  the  finrtune  of  my  friend 
But  I  reaolved  at  the  same  time  to  latim  aa  soon  as  I  oouldda  so^ 
propriety  and  deoenqr. 
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9h>in  1806,  tb«  period  of  my  eotryoo  tbk  noble  IheatiV)  wkli 
riiott  interraltf,  to  tl»  present  tinie,'l  haiFe  been  engaged  in  tke  pi^ 
lie  councils,  at  home  and  abroad*  Of  the  nature  or  the  value  of  the 
•ervkes  rendered  during  that  long  and  aidaous  period  of  mj  life)  it 
does  not  become  me  ta  speak ;  history,  if  she  de^ns  to  nortice  me,  or 
posterifj,  if  iixt  recdleetions  of  my  humble  vetions  rimfl  be  tiane* 
mitted  to  posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  impartial  judges. 
When  death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  Will  be  pronounced, 
and  to  that  I  appeal  and  refer  myself.  My  ads  and  puliijc  eooduol 
are  a  fkir  subject  for  the  crtttcinn  and  judgment  of  my  feliow^men ) 
but  the  priirate  motives  by  which  tiiey  have  been  prompted,  they 
are  known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  my* 
self;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  adechntion  made 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  whatever  errors — and  douibtton  there 
have  been  many — may  be  discovered  b  a  review  of  my  prtUc  mmkm 
to  the  country,  I  can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to  that  Diviae  * 
Arbiter  for  the  troth  of  the  declaration,  ^t  I  have  been  Influeaeed 
by  no  impure  purposes,  no  personal  motire-^iave  sought  iK>peiiMnal 
aggrandizement ;  but  that  in^all  my  puUic  acts  I  hflr?e  had  m  aole  and 
shigle  eye,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart,  dhreeted  and  dediaaled  to 
[  what  in  my  judgment  I  believed  to  be  the  true  misresiof  mycoimtry* 

I  During  that  period,  however,  I  have  not  escaped  the  fiita^f  other 

1  public  men,  nor  foiled  to  incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest 

most  unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  diaittcter ;  and  though  not 
always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  meant  to  inflict,  I  have  borne  tt 
in  general  with  composure,  and  wiAout  dbturbance  here,  [pointiag 
I  to  his  breast,]  waiting  as  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting  oot^ 

fidence,'for  the  ultimate  tmtmph  of  justice  mad  InMh^  and  in  ^  «i» 
tire  persuasion  that  time  would,  in  the  end,  settle  aH  ^biagt  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might  experienca 
at  the  hands  of  man,  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  andfii^  icBOWVy 
would  in  the  end,  by  the  inscmtriile  ^HspeiiiatfOB»  of  Us  piovidanea, 
rectify  an  error,  redress  aO  wrong,  and  cAuse ampl»  justioe  to  bedaae^ 

'  But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustsund.  Bfwy  wheio 
throughout  the  eittent  of  thfo  great  oondnent,  I  haiv%  had  eardial 
warm-hearted,  and  devoted  friends,  who  ha^  known  awi  and  j«st]^ 
appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  language  were  svse^tihle^ 
fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I  woidd  now  oOr  tftem^  as  all 
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the  frtnnif  I  have  now.ta  make  &r  their  geMuiey  diaiiilemled  aad 
peftereriJig  fidelity^  and  devoted  attaohneat  But  if  I  fkil.in  aniteUa 
laagoage  to  express  my  ipntitnde  to  them  lor  all  the  ktsdness  they 
have  Aown  me — ^wbat  shall  I  say — what  can  I  say  at  aU  commeMib 
rate  vrith  those  feelings  of  gratitiide^hich  I  owe  to  the  Stste  whwe 
humUe  represeotative  aad  servaat  I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  ? 

I  emigrated  from  Viiginia  to  the  State  of  KeatucigF  now  nearly  f(^ 
five  yean  ago :  I  went  aa  an  oq>haa  who  had  Dot  yet  attained  the 
age  of  mi^rity — ^who  had  never  recognized  a  bther's  amile  nor  felt 
his  caresses  poor,  pennyless — ^withoat  the  fiBtvor  of  the  great;  with 
an  imperlbet  and  inadequate  education,  limited  to  the  ordinsxy  bnsi- 
nasa  and eommoa pursuits  of  life;  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  npoa 
her  generous  soil  when  I  was  seized  and  embraced  with  paientil 
fofcdnsss,  caressed  as  though  I  had  been  a  fevorite  child,  and  pstro- 
niaad  with  lib^nl  and  unbounded  munificence.  From  that  period 
the  highest  honors  of  the  State  have  been  fireely  bestowed  ufoa  ms; 
'  and  afterwards,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  wboi 
I  seemsd  to-be  fossdcen  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  threw  her 
bfoad  and  impenetrable  shidd  avouad  me,  and  bearing  me  up  aloft  la 
her  eoQiageous  arms,  impelled  the  poisoned  shafts  that  were  aimed  it 
my  destruction,  and  vindicated  my  good  name  against  every  fiJse  od 
mftwadsd  assault. 


But  the  iagsMM^  of  my  assailants  is  never  exhausted,  and  it  i 
I  have  snbjededmyself  to  a  new  epithet,  which  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  should  be  taken  in  honor  or  decogation :  I  am  held  up  to  the 
CMBtiy  as  a  <  Dictator*'  ADictatorl  The  idea  of  a  dictatorship  if 
diawiifi:omBoman  iastilatioas ;  and  at  the  time  the  office  was  ciea- 
tad,  Iha.praMMi  who  winded  the  tiemendous  authority  it  confenedi 
coaeenlratcd  in  his  own  person,  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  tsd 
pespvtjf  of  all  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  coqld  raise  armies ;  he  coold 
nsan  and  hniki  navies ;  he  could  levy  taxes  at  will,  and  raise  sbJ 
nmennt  of  moo^  he  wi^  choose  to  demand ;  and  life  and  death 
rented  on  his  fiat.  K I  had  been  a  Dictator,  as  I  am  said  to  htve 
been,wfaeva]Sthe  power  with  whkah  I hstve  been  doOiedi  ,  HadI 
ally  acmy  ?  any  aairy  ?  aagr  revenue  ?  any  patronage  ?  in  a  word^ 
ai^power  whaterer  ?  If  I  had  beea  a  Dictator^  I  think  that  eres 
those  vriio  bare  the  anost  finely  applied  to  me  the  ai^Uation,  mi»t 
be  eomprikdIOBMke  two  admissions:  first,  that  my  dietatordiiphaf 
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ii«eiiig«itlMd  bj  no  cruel  exeentbtti,  stained  by  no  Mood,  nor 
•  ■oikid  bjT  Afty  wt  of  dtthoDor ;  Mid  in  the  second  piece  I  thiidc  tbey 
oniet  own  (tboagh  Ido  not  «xacdy  know  wbet  date  my  coimniasion 
of  Dictator  beavs ;  I  Imagine,  howe^r,  it  must  have  commenced  with 
Ae  extra  sesakm)  that  if  I  did  nsorp  the  power  of  a  Dictator,  I  at 
leaat  Tttlntttarfly  enrtetdeied  it  within  «  shorter  period  than  was  al- 
lotted hv  Hbe  duration  of  the  dictatonifaip  of  the  Roman  Common- 
Wealtii. 

V  to  hate  songht,  at  the  extm  eesrion  and  at  the  present,  by  the 
eo-Operation  of  my  filends,  to  carry  out  the  great  measnres  intended 
by  Ae  popnhor  majority  of  1840,  and  to  Imire  deaiied  that  ^y  shocdd 
i^liave  been  adc^ted  imd  executed  $  if  to  haye  anxtonsly  desired  to 
see  a  diK>niered  currency  regulated  and  restored,  and  irregular  ex- 
changes  eqaatlaed  and  ac^usted ;  tf  to  hare  labored  to  r^enish  the 
empty  eofi&rtf  of  the  Treasmy  by  sxtHable  duties ;  if  to  have  endea- 
Tored  to  extend  relief  to  the  va^Mo^aAe  bankrupts  of  the  country, 
who  had  been  ruined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  erroneous  pdicy,  as 
we  belieyed,  of  this  Government ;  if  to  scMsk  to  limit,  circumscribe, 
and  restrain  execvtive  authority ;  if  to  retrench  unnecessary  expen- 
diture and  idfolish  usetess  oflices  and  institvrtions ;  if,  while  the  pid>- 
'  lie  money  is  preserted  ufrtamii^ed  by  supplying  a  rorcDue  ade(}Qate 
to  meet  the  national  engagements,  incidental  protection  can  be  sffixrd- 
ed  to  the  national  industry ;  if  to  entertain  an  arcknt  solicitude  to  re- 
deem every  pledge  and  execute  every  promise  ftlrly  made  l^  my 
petitieal  fivendB  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from  the 
hands  of  aa  honest  and  oonfkttng  Peo|^  $  if  these  olijeets  oonstitQte 
«tta»aDMVAiwa,whytfieB,  Isuppose  Iraust  beootttent  to  bear, 
though  I  still  only  share  with  my  friends,  the  odium  of  the  honor  or 
the  epithet,  as  it  maybe  considered  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

That  my  nattne  Is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  <fispontioD,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiastie,  I  ara  ftiUy  ready 
to  own ;  and  thoae  who  supposed  that  I  haive  beim  assuming  the  die- 
trnteratiip,  have  odly  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  assumption,  that  iir- 
vent  ardor  and  devotion  which  Is  nsftural  to  my  coostilution,  and 
which  I  may  have  displayed  with  too  litlle  regard  to  odd,  eaieulating 
and  cautious  prudence,  in  sustatning  and  tealoualy  supporting  ioqior- 
tant  national  measfttes  of  poHcy  which  I  have  presented  and  propcoed. 
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Soring  a  long  and  ardvooB  career  of  flerrioe  in  die  pohHe  cowmSi 
of  mj  couatryy  espeeially  during  the  last  eleven  yeaia  I  have  hM  « 
seat  in  the  Senate,  fram  the  same  aidor  and  enthnsbMHi^folMffaolePy  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  dchate,  and  in  aa  honeaft  endeavor  to 
maintain  my  opinions  against  adveTse  opinions  eqnaiiy  honesti^r  enlBr- 
tainedi  as  to  the  best  coarse  to  be  adopted  for  the  poblie  weUu%^  I 
may  have  often  inadTMrteatly  oar  onintentionaUyi  in  motmoAB  of  me- 
cited  debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  oflbMive  and  ma^ 
ceptible  of  injonons  inteqpretatioa  towards  n^  brother  Senators,  tf 
^ere  be  any  here  who  retaia  we^nnded  feelings  of  iajmf  or  disssHs 
Aiotion  produced  on  sndi  oocasi<»S)  I  beg  to  aasnra  them  tibat  I  bow 
oSer  the  amplest  apology  fcnr  any  departnre  on  my  part  from  the  «•• 
taUished  rales  of  parliamentary  deconim  and  oeoriesy.  Oatfaeothn 
hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all,  wHhent  exei^itifi&and  witb- 
out  reserve,  and  that  I  retke  torn  this  SenateChamber  widMN^  carry- 
ing with  me  a  single  feeling  of  resentOMal  or  disnatisfectkm  to  the 
Senate  or  to  any  one  of  its  members* 


Igo  firmn  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall  mutsalfy  < 
Mgn  to  p^q^etoal  oUivion,  whatever  perscmal  ccUirions  may  at  aaj 
time  anfintonately  have  oocurred  between  as;  and  thai  onr  rneoUaa- 
timis  shall  dwell  in  futare  only  on  those  eonffiets  of  mmd  widi  mind, 
those  intdleetnal  strnf^les,  those  noUe  exhibitioas  of  the  powers  of 
logic,  argument  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the  Senate  mi  to  the 
country,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for  what  he  desDn* 
ed  the  best  mode  <^  accomplishing  one  eommon  object,  the  greatest 
interest  usad  the  laost  happiness  of  our  beloved  countiy*  To  th«e 
thrillmg  rad  d^htfal  scenes  it  will  he  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to 
look  back  in  my  rettrement 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion  whidi  it 
was  my  object  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  addsess  you.  I  pressit  the 
credentials  of  my  friend  and  successor.  If  any  void  has  been  created 
by  my  own  withdiawal  from  the  Senate,  it  wiU  be  GJUei  to  oveiflow* 
ing  \^  him ;  whose  urbanity,  vriioae  ga&mt  and  gentlemanly  beariag^ 
whose  steady  adherence  to  priaci{de,  and  whose  rare  and  acooaip 
piished  powers  in  ddmle,are  known  abeady  in  advanoe  to  the  wfaele 
Senate  and  cem^.  I  move  that  his  credentials  be  reeeivedy  and 
that  the  oath  of  ofl&oe  be  now  achninistered  to  him. 
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111  relviiig,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  fisr  erar  from  die  SauUe,  aiAr 
Bw  to  ezpraaa  my  heartfelt  wiahea  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic  ob* 
jecta  for  whidi  it  waa  cmiatitiited  by  the  wiae  framen  of  the  Consti- 
totion  may  be  falfflled ;  that  the  high  deatiny  designed  for  it  may  be 
fiiUy  answered  ;  and  that  its  delAerations,  now  and  hereafteri  may 
e^entoate  in  restoring  the  prosperityctfonr  beloved  conntiy,  in  main- 
taining its  rights  and  hcmors  abroad|  and  in  securing  and  upholding 
its  interests  at  home.  I  ntire)  I  know  it,  at  a  period  of  infinite  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could  take  my  leaye  of  you  un- 
der more  fiivorable  anqpiees ;  but,  without  meaning  at  this  tme  to 
say  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  reproaches  for  the  sad  cmidition  of 
the  country  shouM  fidl.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  world  to 
bear  testimony  to  my  eainest  and  anxious  exertions  to  arert  it,  and 
that  no  Uame  can  justly  rest  at  my  do<Hr. 

May  the  blessing  of  Hearen  rest  upon  the  whole  Senate  and  eadi 
member  of  it,  and,  may  the  labors  of  erery  one  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  fiune  and  renown. 
And  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  constituents,  may 
you  meet  the  most  cheering  and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards ; 
their  c<^al  greeting  of  *^  Wdl  done,  good  and  iaithlul  servants." 
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CMr.  C^LAT  hATing  resigntid  his  feat  in  the  Sentt*  and  ratimied  to  Im  boneit 
Aibkiid,  near  Lexington,  Ky.  was  eathwiafinany  rataiTad  by  Ilia  Mow-ciiiaeK, 
who  pressed  him  to  partake  of  a  public  entertainment  or  Barbccae»  given  in  hit 
honor.  He  consented ;  and,  the  repast  being  over,  and  his  health  haviof  bees 
proposed  in  an  eloquent  Speech  by  Hon.  Gsobok  Robehtsow,  Chief  Jnscice  of  tiie 
Sute,  Mr.  CuiT— the  enthusiaatic  and  prolonged  applause  having  sabsided-td- 
dfsised  the  imraeoae  c^acoiwe  aa  foUowat] 

Mb.  President,  Ladies  4kd  Gentlemen  :^~lt  wa3  gii^en  to  oar 
counkymaBi  Franklin,  to  bring  down  the  li^tning  from  Heaves 
To  enable  me  to  be  heard  bj  this  immenge  multitude,  I  should  hm 
to  invoke  to  my  aid,  and  to  throw  into  my  voice,  its  loudest  than* 
ders.  As  I  cannot  do  that,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  fuch  u 
use  of  my  lungs  as  is  practicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  my  health.  And  I  feel  that  it  is  our  first  duty,  to  ex- 
press our  obligations  to  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence,  for  the 
copious  and  genial  showers  with  which  he  has  just  blessed  our  W 
— a  refreshment  of  which  it  stood  much  in  need.  For  one,  I  om 
to  Him  my  humble  and  dutiful  thanks.  The  inconvenieoce  io  ^ 
on  this  festive  occasion,  is  very  slight,  while  &e  sum  of  good  votcb 
these  timely  rains  will  produce  is  very  great  and  encouraging* 

Fellow  citizens,  I  find  myself  now  in  a  situation  somewbitwe 
one  in  which  I  was  placed  a  few  years  ago  when  traveling  throsgo 
the  State  of  Indiana,  from  which  my  frieikl  (Mr.  Rabidbw)  near  me 
comes.  I  stopped  at  a  village  contabing  some  four  or  five  huodrea 
inhabitants,  and  I  had  scarcely  alighted  before  I  found  myi^^  '^' 
rounded  in  the  Bar-room  by  every  adult  male  resident  of  the  p»cc 
After  a  while,  J  observed  a  group  contultiDg  together  in  <^  ^^^ 
of  the' room,  and  shortly  after,  I  was  diffidently  approached  oj 
of  them,  a  tall,  lank,  lean,  but  sedate  and  sober  loojdng  person,  whb 
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A  longftce  and  high  cheek  bones,  who,  addretting  me  said  he  was 
commissioned  bj  his  neighbors,  to  request  that  I  would  say  a  few 
words  to  them.  Why  my  good  friend,  said  I,  I  should  be  very  hap* 
py  to  do  any  thmg  gratifying  to  yourself  and  your  neighbors,  but  I 
am  very  much  &tigued  uid  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  occasion  b  exactly  suitable  for  a  speech,  and  I  wish  you 
would  excuse  me  to  your  friends.  Well,  says  he,  Mr.  Clay,  I  con- 
fess I  thought  so  faiyself,  especially  as  we  hare  no  wine  to  offer 
you  to  drink ! 

Nowy  if  the  worthy  citizen  of  Indiana  was  right  in  supposing, 
that  a  glass  of  wine  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  a  precedent 
condition,  to  the  delivery  of  a  speech,  you  haye  no  just  right  to  ex- 
pect one  from  me  at  this  time ;  for  during  the  sumptuous  repast  from 
which  we  have  just  risen,  you  offered  me  nothing  to  drink  but  cold 
water— excellent  water  it  is  true,  from  the  classic  fountmn  of  our 
lamented  friend  Mr.  Maxwkll,  which  has  ao  often  regaled  us  on 
celebrations  of  our  great  anniversary. 

I  protest  against  any  mference  of  my  being  inimical  to  the  Temper* 
ance  cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  an  admirable  cause  that  has 
done  great  good,  and  will  continue  to  do  good  as  long  as  legal  coer* 
ck>n  is  not  employed,  and  it  rests  exclusively  upon  persuasion,  awl 
its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

I  have  a  great  and  growing  repugnance  to  speaking  in  the  open 
air  to  a  large  assemblage.  But  while  the  feculty  of  speech  remains 
to  me,  I  can  never  feel  that  repugnance,  never  feel  other  than  grate* 
ftil  sensations,  in  making  my  acknowledgments  under  such  cireum* 
stances  as  those  which  have  brought  us  together.  Not  that  I  am  so 
presumptuous  as  to  belieTe  that  I  have  been  the  occasion  solely  of 
collecting  this  vast  multitude.  Among  the  inducements,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  fat  white  virgin  Durham  Heifer  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Bbertman,  that  cost  $600,  which  has  been  just  served  up,  and 
the  other  good  things  which  have  been  so  liberally  spread  before  us, 
exerted  some  influence  in  swelling  this  unprecedently  large  meeting. 
[Great  laughter.] 

I  cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  my  respectful  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  honor  done  me,  in  the  eloquent  address  which  you 
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bave  just  d€liv«red,  and  in  the  aentimenl  with  which  yon  concluded 
it,  that  your  warm  partiality,  and  the  fervent  friendship  which  haa  ao 
long  exiated  between  U8,and  the  kindness  of  my  neighbors  and  frieads 
around  me,  have  prompted  an  exaggerated  description,  in  too  glow- 
ing colors,  of  my  public  senriees  and  my  poor  abilities. 

p  I  seize  the  opportunity  to  present  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  whole 
people  of  Kentucky,  for  all  ^  high  honors  and  distinguished  fiivors 
which  I  have  received,  during  a  long  residence  with  them,  at  their 
hands ;  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  I  recetred  from  them  in  my 
professiopal  pursuit ;  fiar  the  eminent  places  in  which  they  have  pat 
me,  or  enabled  me  to  reach ;  for  the  generous  and  unbounded  coi^- 
dence  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  at  all  times;  for  the  gal- 
lant and  unswerving  fidelity  and  attachmmt  with  which  they  stood 
by  me,  throughout  all  the  trials  and  vicksltudes  of  va  eventful  and 
arduous  life ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  scornful  indignation  with  whieb 
they  rep^ed  an  infiunous  calumny  directed  against  my  name  and 
fame  at  a  momentous  period  of  my  public  career.  In  recalling  to  our 
memory  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  one  cannot  but  be  filled 
wiUi  astonishment  at  the  inde&tigability  with  which  the  calumny 
was  propagated  and  the  zealous  partisan  use  to  which  it  was  applied, 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  a  full  and  complete  refu- 
tation«  Under  whatever  deception,  delusion  or  ignorance,  it  was 
received  elsewhere,  with  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  with 
the  good  people  of  Kentucky,  it  received  no  countenance ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  venom  and  the  malevolence  of  its  circulation  was 
the  vigor  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  I  was  generously  sup- 
ported. Upheld  by  a  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  I 
should  have  borne  myself  with  becoming  fcnrtitude,  if  I  had  been 
abandoned  by  you  as  I  was  by  so  large  a  portion  of  my  countrymen ; 
but  to  have  been  sustained  and  vindicated  as  I  was  by  the  people  of 
my  own  State,  by  you  who  knew  me  best,  and  whom  I  had  so  many 
reasons  to  love  and  esteem,  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  onward  progress.    Eternal  gratitude  and  thanks  are  due  from  me. 

I  thank  you  my  fiiends  and  fellow  citizens,  for  your  distinguisfaed 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this  day ;  and  for  the  excellence  and 
abundance  of  the  Barbecue  that  has  been  provided  for  our  entertain- 
ment. And  I  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  fidr  countiy- 
women  for  honoring  and  giaciiig  and  adding  brilliancy  to  this  ocea- 
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sioB  l^  their  numerous  attendaiioe.  If  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  their  sex  wDl  not  allow  them  to  mix  in  the  rougher  scenes  of 
human  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  wheneyer,  by  their  presenooi  their 
smiles  and  approbation  are  bestowed,  it  is  no  ordinary  occurrence. 
That  presence  is  always  an  absolute  guaranty  of  order,  decorum  and 
respect«  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their 
▼alue  and  their  virtue.  I  have  ever  fimnd  in  them  true  and  stead- 
ftst  firiends,  generously  sympathizing  in  distress,  and,  by  their  cou- 
rageous fortitude  in  bearing  it  themselves,  encouraging  us  to  imitate 
their  example.  And  we  all  know  and  remember  how,  as  in  1840, 
they  cab  powerfully  aid  a  great  and  good  cause,  without  any  dqpar^ 
ture  firom  the  propriety  cf  dignity  of  their  sex. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and  progress  through  Ufe,  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful.  My  fi^ther  died  in  1781,  leaving  me  an 
in&nt  of  too  tender  years  to  reti^n  any  recollection  of  his  smiles  or 
endearments.  My  surviving  parent  removed  to  this  State  in  1793, 
leaving  me,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  office  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  without  guardian,  with- 
out pecuniary  means  of  snpport,  to  steer  my  course  as  I  m%ht  or 
could.  A  neglected  education  was  improved  by  my  own  irregular 
ex^tions,  without  the  benefit  of  systematic  instruction.  I  studied 
law  principa^y  in  the  office  of  a  lamented  friend,  the  late  Governor 
Brooke,  then  Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  and  also  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  the  venerable  and  lamented  Chancellor  Wtths,  for  whom  I 
had  acted  as  an  amanuensis.  I  obtained  a  license  to  practice  the 
profession  fit>m  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and 
established  myself  in  Lexington  in  1797,  without  patrons,  without 
the  &vor  or  countenance  of  Uie  great  or  opnlent,  without  the  means 
of  paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Bar  uncommonly 
distinguished  by  eminent  members.  I  remember  how  comfortable  I 
I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I  could  make  iSlOO  Virginia  money  par 
year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received  the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee. 
My  hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a 
successfbl  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  4,  when  I  was  absent  firom  the  County  of  Fayette,  at 
the  Olympian  Springs,  widiout  my  knowledge  or  previous  consent,  I 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  State.    I^served  in  that  body  several  years,  and  was 
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theo  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  subse- 
quent events  of  my  political  life,  or  emunerate  tbe  offices  which  1 
have  filled.  During  mj  pul>lic  career,  I  have  had  hitter,  implacable, 
reckless  enemies.  But  if  I  have  been  the  objeot  of  misrepresentation 
and  unmerited  calumny,  no  man  has  been  beloved  or  honored  by 
more  devoted,  fiuthful  and  enthusiastic  friends.  I  have  no  reproacbei 
— ^none — to  make  towards  my  country,  which  has  distinguished,  and 
elevated  me  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  I  forgive 
my  enemies,  and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain  the  fiargiveness  of 
their  own  hearts^ 

It  would  neither  be  fitting  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  pass  judgment 
on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  life ;  but  1  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  one 
or  two  observations,  which  the  occasion  appears  to  me  to  authorize. 
I  never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure  of  !Na«> 
tional  policy,  or  on  any  great  principle  of  construction  of  tbe  National 
Constitution.  In  early  life,  on  deliberate  consideration,  I  adopted 
the  principles  of  interpreting  the  Federal  Constitution  which  hsa 
been  so  ably  developed  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  memor* 
able  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  to  them,  as  I  understood 
them,  I  have  constantly  adhered.  Upon  the  question  coming  up  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  recharter  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  thirty  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  recharter,  upon  con* 
yictions  which  I  honestly  entertained.  The  experience  of  the  WaE| 
which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  thrown,  without  a  Bank,  and,  I  may  add,  later  and 
more  disastrous  experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong*  I  publicly 
stated  to  my  constituents  in  a  speech  in  Lexington,  (that  which  I 
had  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  not 
having  been  reported,)  my  reasons  for  that  change,  and  they  are 
preserved  in  tbe  archives  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  that  record : 
and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  hereafter  by  their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance  of  change  of 
opinion,  as  implying  any  personal  merit^  but  because  it  is  a  fact.  I 
will,  however  say,  that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any 
pablic  m^  to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any  chai^  hot 
upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the  public  can  clearly 
9fie  and  approve  them.    If  we  could  look  through  a  window  into  the 
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huBMOi  breast,  and  there  discover  the  causes  which  led  to  changes  of 
opinion,  thej  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But  as  it  is  impossi- 
Me  to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and  distinguish  between  the  sinister 
and  honest  mofires  which  prompt  it,  any  public  man  that  changes 
his  opinion,  once  ddiberately  formed  and  promulgated,  under  other 
drcnmstances  than  those  which  I  hare  stated,  draws  around  him  dis- 
trust, impairs  the  public  confidence,  and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve 
his  country. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been  long 
satisfied)  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic  in  me  to  have 
declined  acc^ting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1825.  Not  that 
my  motives  were  not  as  pure  and  as  patriotic  as  ever  carried  any  man 
into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny  which  was  applied  to  the  fact 
was  not  as  gross  and  as  unfounded  as  any  that  was  ever  propagated. 
[Here  somebody  cried  out  that  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  who  had  been 
made  the  organ  of  announcing  it,  had  recently  borne  testimony  to 
its  being  unfounded.  Mr.  Clat  sdd  it  was  true  that  he  had  vo- 
luntarily home  such  testimony.  But,  wiUi  great  earnestness  and  em- 
I^nsis,  Mr.  Clat  said,  I  want  no  testimony — here — ^here— here, 
repeatedly  touching  his  heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here  is  the 
best  of  all  witnesses  of  my  innocence.]  Not  that  valued  friends,  and 
h^ily  esteemed  opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging  my  acceptance  of 
the  office.  Not  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I 
■incerdy  believe,  advantageously  compare  with  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  in  economy,  purity,  prudence  and  wisdom.  Not  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  himself  wanting  in  any  of  those  high  qualifications 
and  upright  and  patriotic  intentions  which  were  suited  to  the  office. 
Of  that  extraordinary  men,  of  rare  and  varied  attainments,  whatever 
diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  his  recent  course  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (and  candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  I  deeply  regret,)  it  is  with  no  less  truth  than  plea- 
fnre^  I  declare  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration, 
annoyed,  assailed  and  assaulted  as  it  was,  no  man  could  have  shown 
a  more  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  all  its  great  interests ; 
a  more  ardent  desire  fidthfully  to  discharge  his  whole  duty,  or  brought 
to  his  aid  more  useful  eicperience  and  knowledge  than  he  did.  I 
never  transacted  business  with  any  man  in  my  life,  with  more  ease, 
satisfaction  and  advantage  than  I  did  with  that  most  able  and  inde- 
fatigable gentieman,  as  President  of  the  United  States.  And  I  wilt 
add,  that  more  harmony  never  prevailed  in  any  Cabinet  than  in  his* 
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But  mj  error,  in  accepting  tbc  office,  arose  out  of  my  underratiig 
the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  ignorance,  and  abiding,  witk 
too  sure  a  confidence  in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprigfatnets  of 
my  own  motives.  Of  that  ignorance,  I  had  a  remarkable  and  laugh* 
able  example  on  an  occasion  which  I  will  relate.  -I  was  travding, 
in  182^,  through,  I  believe  it  was,  Spottsylvank  covnty  in  Virghua, 
on  my  return  to  Washington,  in  company  with  some  young  friends. 
We  halted  at  night  at  a  tavern,  kept  by  an  aged  gentleman,  who,  I 
quickly  perceived,  from  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  reigned, 
had  not  the  happiness  to  have  a  wife.  After  a  hurried  and  bad  sop- 
per,  the  old  gentleman  sat  down  by  me,  and  without  hearing  mj 
name,  but  understanding,  that  I  was  from  Kentucky,  remarked  that 
he  had  four  sons  in  that  State,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were 
divided  in  politics,  two  being  for  Adams  and  two  ibr  Jackson ;  he 
wished  they  were  all  for  Jackson.  Why  ?  1  asked  him.  Because, 
he  saki,  that  fellow  Clay  and  Adams  had  cheated  Jackson  out  of  the 
Presidency.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  my  old  friend,  said  I, 
of  that  ?  No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  wanted  to  see  none.  But,  I 
observed,  looking  him  directly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  suppose  Mr. 
Clay  were  to  come  hare  and  assure  you,  upon  his  honor,  ftat  it  was 
all  a  vile  calunmy,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  would  you  believe 
him  ?  No,  replied  the  old  gentleman,  promptly  and  emphatically. 
I  said  to  him  in  conclusion,  wiU  you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  to 
bed,  and  bid  him  good  night.  The  next  morning,  having  in  the  in* 
terval  learned  my  name,  he  came  to  me  full  of  apologies,  but  I  at 
once  put  him  at  his  ease  by  assuring  him  that  I  did  not  feel  in  tke 
slightest  degree  hurt  or  oftnded  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accused  of  ambitkm,  often  accused  of 
ambition.  I  believe,  however,  that  my  accuserSi  will  be  genendly 
found  to  be  political  opponents,  or  the  friends  of  aspirants  in  whose 
way  I  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  it  was  thought  therefore,  necessaiy 
to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to  point  out  any  act  or  in- 
stance of  my  life,  in  which  I  have  sought  the  attainment  of  office  by 
dishonorable  or  unworthy  means.  Did  I  display  inordinate  cmbkioo, 
when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  declined  a  Uamgt 
mission  of  the  first  grade,  and  an  Executive  Department,  both  of 
which  he  successively  kindly  tendered  to  me  ?  When,  under  that  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe,  I  was  first  importuned  (as  no  one  knows 
better  than  that  sterling  old  patriot,  Jonathan  Robsbts,  now  threa- 
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tened,  as  th«  pspen  tell  ns,  with  expulsion  from  an  offiee  which  was 
never  filled  with  rooie  honesty  and  uprightness,  hecanse  he  declines 
to  be  a  sery^  instmment,)  to  accept  a  Secretaryship,  and  was  after- 
wards ofered  a  earte  bhnu^  of  all  the  Foreign  missions  ?  At  the 
epodi  of  the  election  of  182&,  I  beiiere  no  one  doubted  at  Washing- 
ton that,  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  Greneral  Jackson,  he 
would  have  invited  me  to  take  charge  of  a  Department.  And  such 
imdoubtedly  Mr.  Crawford  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  elected. 
When  the  Harrisburg  Convention  assembled,  the  general  expectation 
was  that  the  nomination  would  be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to  the 
lamented  Harrison.  Did  1  exlubit  extraordinary  ambition  when, 
dieerfolly  acquiesomg,  I  threw  myself  into  die  canvass  and  made 
every  exertion  in  my  power  to  insure  it  success  ?  Was  it  evidence 
of  unehastened  ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat  in 
the  Senate — to  resign  the  Dictatorship,  with  which  my  enemies  had 
so  kindly  invested  me,  and  come  home  to  the  quiet  widks  of  private 
life? 

But  I  am  unbitious  becaiuse  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen  fit 
•to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  the  Presidential  office. 
Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done,  or  not  done, 
in  connection  with  that  object  ?  Have  they  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  enquire  at  all  into  any  agency  of  mine  in  respect  to  it  ?  I 
believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  all  the  delicacy 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a  due  rc^gard  to  the  dignity  or  the  ex^ 
alted  station ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  speak  to  you, 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  without  res^re,  and  with  the  utmost 
eandor. 

I  have  prompted  ncme  of  those  movements  among  tiiie  people,  of 
whieh  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  fer  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are 
altogether  spontaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert  with  me,  but 
most  generally  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on  my  part 
That  I  am  thaiddU  and  grstefrd — profoundly  grateful — ^fbr  these 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment,  I  will  not  conceal  nor 
deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to  remain,  a  passive,  if  not  indif- 
ferent spectat^.  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  seen  enough  of 
high  official  stations  to  enaUe  me  justly  to  appreciate  their  value, 
their  cares,  their  re^Kmribilities,  their  ceaseless  duties.  That  esti- 
mate of  their  wccth,  in  a  peisoaal  point  of  view,  woidd  restraan  me 
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from  aeekuig  to  fill  any  one,  tlie  highest  of  them,  in  a  scran^  of 
doubifbl  issue,  with  political  qpponents,  much  less  with  political 
friends.  That  I  should  feel  greatly  honored  by  a  call  from  a  majority 
of  the  People  of  this  eountry,  to  the  highest  office  within  their  gift, 
I  shall  not  deny ;  nor,  if  my  health  were  preserved,  might  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  a  summons  so  authoritative  and  commanding.  But 
I  declare  most  sdemnly,  that  1  have  not,  up  to  this  moment,  deter- 
mined whether  I  will  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  or  not  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Chief  Magistxac^.  That  is  a  grave  question,  which 
should  be  decided  by  all  attainable  lights,  which  I  think,  is  not  neces- 
saiy  yet  to  be  decided,  and  a  decistoa  of  which  I  reserve  to  myself, 
as  6r  as  I  can  reserve  it,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  ought  to  be 
solved.  That  period  has  net,  as  I  think,  yet  arrured.  When  it  does, 
an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the  state 
of  public  opinion  properly  considered,  and  one's  personal  conditioD, 
physical  and  intellectual,  duly  examined  and  weighed.  In  thus  an- 
nouncing a  course  of  conduct  for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express  any 
<ipinion  whatever  upon  those  pc^pular  movements  which  have  been 
aaade,  or  may  be  contemplated,  in  respect  to  the  next  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  to  have  served  my  eountiy,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  with 
fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  Legislative  Halk  and  in  an  Executive  De- 
pwtment,  if  to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the  embarraat- 
BBont  and  distress  which  now  overspread  this  Union ;  and  wben  they 
came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously,  at  the  Extra  session,  and  at 
tnis,  to  devise  healing  remedies ;  if  to  have  desired  to  introduce 
economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administmtion,  curtail  enormous 
Executive  power,  and  amply  provide,  at  the  same  tin^,  for  the  wanls 
of  the  €k>vernment  and  the  wanta  of  the  People  by  a  Tariff  whidi 
would  give  it  revenue  and  them  protection ;  if  to  have  earnestly 
•ought  to  establish  the  Mght  but  too  rare  example  of  a  party  lo 
power,  faithM  to  its  promises  and  pledges  made  when  out  of  power 
— 4f  these  services,  exertions  and  endeavors  justify  the  accusation  of 
wnbition,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  th^  chacge. 

I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  ot  the  world  $  hut  I  defy  the  most 
maligmmt  of  my  eneaaies  to  show  that  I  have  attempted  to  gain  U  hf 
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ttiy  low  Of  grovelfing  arts,  by  any  mean  or  unwoithy  aacriieea,  I9 
the  violation  of 'any  of  the  oMigationa  of  honor,  or  by  a  breach  of 
any  of  the  dutiea  which  I  owed  to  my  country. 

I  tum.  Sir,  from  these  personal  aUusiona  and  reminiseencea,  to  the 
▼astly  more  important  sabject  oi  the  preset  actual  condition  of  this 
conntry .  If  they  could  ever  be  justifiable  or  ^xusable,  it  would  be 
cm  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  I  am  addressing  those  to  whom  I 
am  bound  by  so  many  intimate  and  firtendly  ties. 


In  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  will  be  i 
sary  for  me  to  touch  with  freedom  snd  independence  upon  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  and  upon  the  conduct,  spirit  and  prindplai 
of  parties.  In  doing  this,  I  assure  my  dmnoctatic  brethren  and  &!<* 
low  citizens,  of  whom  I  am  told  there  are  many  here  present,  (and  I 
tender  them  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  their  at* 
tendance  here  this  day,  with  as  much  sincerity  and  gratitude  as  if 
they  agreed  with  me  in  political  sentiment,)  that  nothing  is  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  say  one  single  word  that  ought  to  wound 
their  feelings  or  give  ofifence  to  them.  But  surely,  if  there  ever  were 
a  period  in  the  progress  of  any  People  when  all  were  called  upoa, 
with  calmness,  and  candor,  to  consider  thoroughly  the  present  posture 
of  public  and  private  affiurs,  and  delibemtely  to  inquire  into  the  cau- 
ses and  remedies  of  this  unpropitious  state  of  things,  we  have  arrived 
at  that  period  in  the  United  States.  And,  if  ever  a  People  stood 
bound  by  the  highest  duties  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  to 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country^  cherished  prejudices  and 
party  predilections  and  antipatfiiesi  we  are  now  called  upon  to  make 
that  sacrifice,  if  necessary. 

What  is  our  actual,  condition  ?  It  is  one  of  unexampled  distiess 
and  embarrassment,  as  universal  as  H  is  intense,  pervading  the  wIk^ 
community,  and  sparing  none.  Property  of  all  kinds,  and  evoy 
where,  fallen  and  Ming  in  value ;  agricultural  produce  of  every  de- 
scription at  the  most  reduced  prices ;  money  unsound  and  at  the  same 
time  scarce,  and  becoming  more  scarce  by  preparations,  oi  undoubtful 
and  uncertain  issue,  to  increase  its  soundness ;  all  the  departments  of 
business  inactive  and  stagnant;  exchanges  extravagantly  high  and 
constantly  fluctuating ;  credit,  public  and  private,  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  confidence  lost ;  and  a  feeling  of  general  ^Bseounttement  and^a- 
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pceflMOB.  And  what  daikens  the  g^oom  'which  h»xtgi  oyer  the  com- 
trji  no  one  can  discern  any  tennination  of  this  sad  state  of  tbingSi 
nor  see  in  the  future  any  glimpses  (flight  or  hope. 

Is  not  this  a  faithful,  although  I49palling  picture  of  the  United 
States  in  1842  7  I  ^^peal  to  all  present,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen,  to  say  if  it  be  at  all  too  high  colcn^d. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  our  red  condition  only  the  short  time  of 
ten  years  ago.  I  had  occasion,  in  February  1832,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  wh«i  I  was  defending  the  American  System, 
against  the  late  Colonel  Hatnb  of  South  Carolina,  to  describe  it; 
and  I  refer  to  this  description  as  smdsnce  of  what  I  belieTed  to  be  the 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  That  it  conformed  to  the  truth  of 
the  case,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  now  present  On  that 
oocasion,  among  other  things,  I  said  : 

**  I  ha^a  now  to  perfomi  Uie  more  pleaainc  task,  of  ezhibitisf  an  toiperfect  tkettk 
of  the  exifitinff  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country.  On  a  g enerel 
anprey,  we  behold  odtivation  extended,  the  arts  flooriBhing,  the  face  of  the  coaooy 
improved,  our  i>eople  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance  ex- 
hibiting tranquility,  contentment  and  happineM.  And,  if  we  descend  into  pardcn- 
luB,  we  have  the  agreeable  contemi^ion  of  a  people  out  of  debt,  land  rising  dowlf 
m  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree :  a  ready,  though  not  extravagant, 
maricet  lor  all  the  sorplnB  productions  of  our  industry ;  innumerable  flocks  aiui  heidi 
browsing  and  gambolling  on  ten  thousand  hiUs  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  aM 
irerdant  grasses ;  our  dues  expaaded,  and  whole  villages  springing  np,  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment :  our  exports  and  our  imports  increased  and  increasing;  our  tea* 
Bage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  rally  occupied ;  the  rivers  of  our  intener 
ammated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightmng  of  countiesB  steamboats,  the  cw> 
lency  sound  and  abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to 
erown  all,  the  puUic  treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  Congress,  not  to  find  m 
jects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  ol^ects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the  impoc^ 
if  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  nUj 
people  have  eiyoyed,  sinoe  the  establiahment  of  their  present  Conatituuon,  it  wouU 
be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  yean  which  immediately  followed  the  passiceoi 
the  Tariff  of  IBM." 

And  that  period  embraced  flie  whole  term  of  the  administratiott  of 
Mr.  JoHV  Q.  Aiuifs,  which  has  been  so  mijostlj  abused  ! 

The  contrast  in  the  state  of  the  coontry,  at  the  two  periods  of 
1832  and  1842,  is  noost  remarkable  and  startling.  What  hss  preci- 
pitated us  from  that  great  height  of  enviable  prosperity  down  to  tbe 
kwest  depths  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  ?  What  has  occasioned 
the  wonderftd  change  ?  No  foreign  foe  has  invaded  and  desolated 
tbe  country.  We  hare  had  neither  £umne  nor  earthquakes.  Thii 
there  evstoaeause  ttiere  can  be  no  doubt;  and  I  think  it  equally 
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dear  that  the  cnase,  whateyer  it  may  be,  must  be  a  general  one ;  fat 
nothing  bat  a  general  caoae  conld  hare  produced  such  wide-spread 
rain  ;  and  every  where  we  behold  the  same  or  similar  effects,  everf 
interest  a^cted,  every  section  of  the  Union  suflfering,  all  descriptions 
of  produce  and  ]m>perty  depressed  in  value.  And  while  I  endeavor 
to  find  out  that  cause,  and  to  trace  to  their  true  source  the  disastrous 
•  efiects  which  we  witness  and  feel,  and  lamoit,  I  entreat  the  Demo* 
cratic  portion  of  my  audience,  especially,  to  listen  with  patience  and 
candor,  and,  dismissing  for  a  moment  party  biases  and  prejudices,  to 
decide  with  impartiality  and  in  a  sforit  of  genuine  patriotism. 

It  haa  been  said  by  those,  in  high  authority,  that  the  People  are 
to  blame  and  not  the  Government ;  and  that  the  distresses  of  the 
country  have  proceeded  from  speculation  and  overtrading.  The 
people  have  been  «ver  reproached  for  expecting  too  mudi  from  Qo* 
vemment,  and  not  relying  sufficiently  upon  their  own  exertione. 
And  they  have  been  reminded  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  take  care  of  itself,  leavii^  the  People  to  shift  for  them- 
selves  as  well  as  they  can.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  the  Govern- 
ment retreating  from  the  storm  which  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
itself  created,  and  taidng  shdter  under  the  Sub-Treasury. 

That  there  has  been  some  speculation  and  over-trading,  may  be 
true ;  but  aU  have  not  speculated  and  over-traded ;  while  the  dia» 
tress  reaches,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  the  cautious  and  the  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  enterprising  and  adventurous.  The  error  of  the 
argument  consists  in  mistaking  the  e£^t  of  the  cause.  What  pro* 
dnced  the  overtrading  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  speculation  ?  How 
were  the  people  tempted  to  abandon  the  industrious  and  secure  pur- 
suits of  life  and  embark  in  doubtful  and  perilous,  but  seducing  entei^ 
priaes  ?    That  is  the  inqKnrtant  questioB. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  take  upon  myself  to  show  that  the  people 
have  been  fkr  less  to  blame  than  the  General  Grovemaoeat,  and  that 
whatever  of  errcnr  they  committed,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  unwise  policy  of  their  rulers.  To  the  acticm  of 
Government  is  mainly  to  be  asc^>ed  the  disorders  the  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  which  all  have  now  so  much  reason  to  deplore* 
And,  to  be  yet  more  specific,  I  think  they  are  to  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  aelicm  of  the  Execi^e  branch  of  the  Fedexal  Government 
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Three  &cts  or  events,  all  happeoing  about  the  aame  time,  if  ihek 
immediate  effecta  are  duly  considered,  will  afford  a  clear  and  satitfiK- 
tory  solution  of  all  the  pecuniary  erils  which  now  unhappily  afllict 
this  country. 

The  first  was  the  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uaitod 
Stales.  The  second  was  the  removal  of  the  depositea  of  die  United  • 
States  JSrom  that  Bank  to  local  banks.  And  the  third  was  the  refo* 
sal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of 
of  power,  to  sanction  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill.  These  eveaU 
all  occurred,  in  quick  succession,  in  1833-34,  and  each  of  them  de- 
i  particular  consideration. 


1.  When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  fully  recovered  from 
the  erron  of  its  early  administration,  and  at  a  period  when  it  wai 
proposed  to  re-chartw  it,  it  furnished  the  best  currency  that  ever  ex- 
isted, poasessing  not  merely  unbounded  confidence  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  whde  commerdal  world.  No  institntioB 
was  ever  more  popular,  and  the  utility  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  acknowleged  by  President  Jackson  in  his  Veto  mesiaie, 
in  which  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  could  have  suggested  to  Coa> 
gross  the  plan  of  an  unexceptionable  charter,  if  application  hid 
been  made  to  him.  And  I  state  as  a  (ieict,  what  many,  I  am  sore, 
will  here  remember  and  sustain,  that  in  the  canvass  then  going  oa 
for  the  Presidency,  mai^  o(  his  friends  in  this  State  gitve  assuranees, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  re*election|  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
would  be  established. 

It  was  held  out  to  the  people,  that  a  better  currency  shonU  be 
supplied,  and  a  aiore  safe  and  &ithful  execution  of  the  fiscal  dote 
towards  the  Government  would  be  pecformed  by  the  local  bsakfi 
than  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  immediate  eflfeot  of  the  overthrow  of  that  iostita* 
tioB  ?  The  establishment  of  innumeraUa  local  banks,  which  sprofig 
up  every  where,  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  cannot  look  back  with- 
out amaaement.  A  respectaUe  document  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
band,  I  believe  corre^y  states,  that  ^  in  1830  the  aggregate  bank* 
ing  capital  of  the  Uni<m  was  $145,190,268.  Within  two  yeais  af* 
ter  the  removal  of  the  depositee,  the  banking  capital  bad  swelkn  ^ 
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^i;»5a,337^aDd  in  18^  it  reached  $450^195,710.  WhUe  the 
United  States  Bank  was  in  existence,  the  local  banks,  not  aspiring 
to  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  were  chartered  with  small  capi- 
tals, as  occasion  and  business  required.  After  1833,  they  were  char* 
tered  without  necessity  and  multiplied  beyond  example.  In  Decem- 
ber^  1837,  there  were  no  less  than  709  State  banks*  Nearly  four 
kundied  banks  sprung  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  United  Slates  Bank, 
and  $250,000,000  of  capital  was  incoiporated,  to  supply  the  uses 
formerly  discharged  by  the  $35,000,000  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  impulse  g^veii  to  extravagance  and  specolatiofi 
by  this  enormous  increase  of  banking  capital  was  quickened  by  the 
circulars  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  these  pet  State  hanks  that 
were  made  the  custodians  of  the  National  Revenue*" 

A  vast  proportion  of  these  new  banks,  more  I  believe  than  four- 
filths,  were  chartered  by  Legislatures  in  whidi  the  Democratic  party 
had  the  undisputed  ascendancy.  I  well  remember  that,  in  this  State, 
^  presses  of  that  party  made  a  grave  charge  against  me  of  being' 
istmical  to  the  establishment  here  <^  State  banks ;  and  I  was  op- 
posed to  their  establishment,  until  all  prospect  vaotriied  of  getting  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  efiect  upon  the  country  of  this  sudden  increase,  to  such  au 
imrnense  amount,  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  could  not 
fittl  to  be  very  great,  if  not  disastrous.  It  threw  out,  in  the  utmost 
protoion.  Bank  accommodations  in  all  the  variety  of  forms,  ordi- 
nary Bank  notes,  post-notes,  checks,  draftsi  bills,  &c.  The  curren- 
cy thus  put  forth,  the  people  had  been  assmred  was  better  than  that 
svpplied  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  the  Local  Banks  were  urged  and  stinralated,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  fteely  to  discount  and  accommodate  upon 
the  basis  of  those  deposites.  Flooded  as  the  country  was,  by  these 
means  and  in  this  way,  with  all  species  of  Bank  monc^  and  fooilities, 
i»  it  surprising  tfiat  tl^y  should  haverushed  into  speculation,  and 
freely  adventured  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises  ?  It  would  have  . 
been  better  to  have  avoided  them ;  it  would  have  been  better  that 
the  people  should  have  been  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  Crovem- 
nsent ;  hot  who  is  most  to  Uame,  they  who  yielded  to  temptation  so 
dirown  brfore  them-^hey  who  yielded  confidence  to  their  rulers — 
they  who  could  not  see  ^^ken  this  inordinate  issue  of  money  was  to 
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cease  or  to  become  Tiliated ;  or  GoTemmeDt,  that  tempted,  seduced 
and  betrayed  them  ? 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  do  let  us  in  cdmness  and  candor,  reteit 
for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  means  which  were  employed  to  breik 
down  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  country 
all  the  sad  consequences  which  ensued.  I  shall  not  stop  to  expose 
the  motives  of  the  assault  upon  that  institution,  and  to  show  that  it 
was  because  it  refused  to  make  itself  basely  and  servilely  instrumea- 
tal  to  proQAotion  ot  political  views  and  objects. 

Hie  Bank  was  denounced  as  amonster, aiming  as  was  declared, to 
rob  the  people  of  their  liberties,  and  to  subvert  the  Government  of 
the  country.  The  Bank  to  subvert  the  Government !  Why  how 
could  the  Bank  continue  to  exist  after  the  overthiow  of  that  Govem. 
ment  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  in  virtue  (tf  whoie 
authority  it  could  alone  successfully  operate  ?  Convulsions,  revola- 
tions,  civil  wars,  are  not  the  social  conditions  most  fiivoraUe  to  Bank 
prosperity  ;  hot  they  flourish  most  when  order,  law,  regularity,  pune- 
tnidity  and  successful  business  prevail. 

Rob  the  people  of  their  liberties  ?  And  pray  what  virould  it  do 
with  them  after  the  robbery  was  perpetrated  ?  It  could  not  put 
them  in  its  vaults,  or  make  interest  or  profit  upon  them,  the  leadiog, 
if  not  sole  object  of  a  Bank.  And  how  could  it  destroy  the  libe^ 
ties  of  the  people,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  libertiei 
of  all  persons  interested  or  concerned  in  the  Bank  ?  What  is  a 
Bank  ?  It  is  a  corporation,  the  aggregate  of  whose  cafutal  is  contri- 
buted by  individud  shareholders,  and  employed  in  pecuniary  opoi* 
tions,  under  the  management  of  official  agents,  called  President,  Di- 
rectors, Cashier,  Teller  and  Clerks.  Now  all  these  persons  «re  uso- 
ally  citizens  of  the  United  States,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  any  other  citizeos^ 
What  earthly  motive  could  prompt  them  to  seek  the  destmction  of 
the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citiaena  and,  with  it  tiieir  own  ? 

The  fate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  dearly  demoastratod 
where  the  real  danger  to  the  public  liberty  exists.  It  was  not  in  tbe 
Bank.  Its  popukrity  had  been  great,  and  the  convictioa  of  its  utilitty 
strong  and  general,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Bank  Veto.    Unbonmled 
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u»  was  the  influence  of  Presiclent  Jackson,  and  undisguised  as  his  hos- 
tUitj  was  to  the  Bank^  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  to  re-charter  it.  In  such  favor  and  esteem  was  it  held, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  his  friends  had  uncon- 
trolled sway,  almost  unanimously  reconunended  the  re-charter.  But 
his  Veto  came ;  he  blew  his  whistle  for  its  destruction ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  party,  which  could  only  be  done  by  sustaining 
him,  and  instantly,  and  every  where,  down  with  the  Bank  and  huz- 
"  zah  for  the  Veto,  became  the  watch-words  and  the  rallying  cry  of 
hfs  partisans.  That  same  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  now  with 
equal  unanimity,  approved  the  destruction  of  an  institution  which 
they  had  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  public  prosperity,  and 
the  deluded  people  feh  as  if  they  had  fortunately  escaped  a  great 
National  calamity ! 

The  Veto  notwithstanding,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  large 
majority,  resolved  that  the  public  deposites  were  safe  in  the  custody 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  placed,  under  the 
sanction  and  by  the  command  of  the  law  ;  and  it  was  well  known  at 
Washington,  that  this  resolution  was  passed  in  anticipation  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  removal.  In  the  face  and  in  contempt 
of  this  decision  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  and  in  violation 
of  a  positive  law,  the  removal  was  ordered  by  the  President  a  few 
months  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  been  previously 
himself  removed  to  accomplish  the  object.  And  this  brings  me  to 
consider  the  effect  produced  upon  the  business  aiid  interests  of  the 
country,  by  the 

2nd  event  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the 
usage  of  the  Banks,  to  act  upon  the  standing  average  amount  of  their 
deposites,  as  upon  a  permanent  fund.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  so  regulated  its  transactions  upon  the  deposites  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  granted  accommodations  and  extended  facili- 
ties as  far  as  could  be  safely  done  on  that  basis.  The  deposites  were 
removed  and  dispersed  among  various  local  Banks,  which  were  urged 
by  an  authority  not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  especially  when  second- 
ing,  as  it  did,  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  to  discount  and  accom- 
modate freely  on  them.  They  did  so ;  and  thus  these  deposites  per- 
f(»ined  a  double  office,  by  being  the  basis  of  Bank  facilities,  first,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  in  the 
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pooestioQ  of  the  local  Banlu.  A  vast  addition  to  the  circiilatm  of 
the  country  ensued,  adding  to  that  already  so  copiously  put  forth  and 
putting  forth  by  the  multitude  of  new  Banks  which  were  springing 
up  like  mushrooms.  That  speculation  and  overtrading  should  hare 
fi>llowed,  were  to  hare  been  naturally  expected.  It  is  surprising 
that  there  were  not  more.  Prices  rose  enormously,  as  another  con- 
sequence ;  and  thousands  were  tempted,  as  is  always  the  case  in  an 
advancing  market,  to  hold  on  or  to  make  purchases,  under  the  hope 
of  prices  rising  still  higher.  A  rush  of  speculators  was  made  upon 
the  public  lands,  and  the  money  invested  in  their  purchase,  comiqj; 
back  to  the  deposlte  Banks,  was  again  and  again  loaned  out  to  tl^ 
same  or  other  speculators,  to  make  other  and  other  purchases. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  artificial  and  inflated  state  of  things  ? 
Who  for  the  speculation  which  was  its  natural  ofispring  ?  The  poli- 
cy of  Gk)vernment,  which  produced  it,  or  the  people }  The  seducer, 
or  the  seduced }  The  people,  who  only  used  the  means  so  abon- 
dantly  supplied  in  virtue  of  the  public  authority,  or  our  rulers,  whose 
unwise  policy  tempted  them  into  ruinous  speculation  ? 

3.  There  was  a  measure,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  greatly 
mitigated  this  unnatural  state  of  things.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see, after  the  Veto  of  the  Bank,  some  of  the  consequences  that 
would  follow.  The  multiplication  of  Banks,  a  superabundant  cur- 
rency, rash  and  inordinate  speculation,  and  a  probable  ultimate  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  And  the  public  domain  was  too  bril- 
liant and  tempting  a  prize,  not  to  be  among  the  first  objects  that 
would  attract  speculation.  In  March  1833,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  distribute  among  the  States  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
the  public  lands.  It  was  a  measure  of  strict  justice  to  the  States, 
and  one  of  sound  policy  as  it  respects  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  view  which  I  now  propose  to  take  of  it,  applies  alto- 
gether to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  exerted  upon  circula- 
tion and  speculation.  It  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  returned  the  bill  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  if  he 
were  opposed  to  it,  or  with  his  sanction,  if  he  approved  it ;  but  tbe 
bill  fell  by  his  arbitrarily  withholding  it  from  Congress. 

Let  us  here  pause  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  opera- 
tion of  that  most  timely  and  salutary  measure,  if  it  had  not  been 
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atrested.  Tke  biU  paased  k  I83ty  aad  in  a  sliort  time  after,  the 
sales  of  the  poblic  tenda  were  made  to  an  aapTecedented  extent ;  in 
so  much,  that  in  one  year  they  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000,  and 
in  a  few  years  to  an  aggr^ite  of  abbut  ^0,000^)00.  It  was  mani- 
fest that,  if  this  fond,  so  rapidly  aecomalating,  remained  in  the  cus- 
tody ol  the  local  Banks,  in  conformity  with  ibe  Treasury  circular, 
and  with  their  interests,  it  would  be  made  the  basis  of  new  loans, 
new  accommodations,  fresh  bank  (aeilities.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
same  identical  sum  of  money  might  as  it  in  &ct  did,  purchase  many 
tcacts  of  land,  by  making  the  ctrenit  from  the  land-offices  to  the 
Banks,  and  from  the  Banks  to  the  land-offiises,  besides  stimulating 
speculation  in  other  forms. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  measuie  of  distribution,  that  great  fund 
would  have  been  semi-annually  returned  to  the  States,  and  would 
have  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  Legisla- 
tures, to  various  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  It  would  have  Men 
upon  the  land,  like  the  rains  of  heaven,  in  gentle,  ^nial  and  generaL 
showers,  passing  through  a  thousand  rills,  and  fertilizing  and  beauti- 
fying the  oountry.  Instead  of.  being  employed  in  purposes  of  specu- 
lation, it  would  have  been  apj^ied  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
people.  Finally,  when  the  fimd  had  accmnukted  and  was  accumu- 
lating in  an  alarming  degree,  it  was  distributed  among  the  States  by 
the  deposite  act,  but  so  suddenly  distributed,  in  such  large  masses, 
and  in  a  manner  so  totaUy  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  and  rules  of 
finance,  that  the  crisiB  of  suspensbn  in  1637,  was  greatly  accelerated. 
This  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  if  the 
land  bill  of  1833  had  been  approved  and  eicecuted. 

To  these  three  causes,  Miow-ettizens^  the  Veto  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  consequent  creation  of  innumerable  local 
Banka,  the  removal  of  the  depontes  of  the  United  States  from  ihe 
-Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  their  subsequent  free  use,  and  tbe 
lattim  of  the  kad  bill  of  1833, 1  vejriiy  believe,  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  ptetmiary  embarrassments  of  the  country  are  {Mainly  attHbutable. 
If  tike  Baidc  had  been  re-oharteied,  the  public  deposites  suffered  to 
iemnia  undisturbed  where  the  law  required  them  to  be  made,  and  the 
.tend  bill  had  gone  into  operation,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
should  have  had  no  more  individual  distress  and  rum  than  is  com- 
mon, in  oedittaty  and  T«gular  times,  to  a  trading  atid  oommercttl 
community. 
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And  do  just  bow  take  a  n^id  review  of  the  experiments  of  oar 
rulers.  They  began  with  iaoDtitestibly  the  heat  cmreiicy  in  tin 
world,  and  promised  a  belter.  The  better  cnrrency  was  to  be  sup- 
plied  by  thesloeal  Banks ;  and,  In  the  first  stages  of  the  experiment, 
after  the  remoral  of  the  deposiles,  they  were  highly  commended, 
4ftom  high  authority,  for  their  beneficial  and  extensive  c^ierations  in 
j[  exchange,  the  financial  fiunlities  which  they  aflbrded  to  the  Goreni* 
ment,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  day  of  trouble  and  diffikmlty  which  had  been 
predicted,  for  the  want  of  a  United  States  Bank,  came.  They  eonld 
not  stand  the  diock,  but  gave  way,  and  the  suspension  of  1S37  took 
place.  Then  what  was  the  couMe  of  those  same  mlers  ?  They  bad 
denounced  and  put  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  t 
monster.  They  had  extolled  and  lavished  praises  on  the  local  Banks. 
Now,  they  turned  round  against  the  objects  of  their  own  creation  aad 
commendation.  Now  they  were  a  brood  of  little  monsters,  comipt 
and  corrupting,  with  separate  privileges,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  State.  They  vehemently  call  out  for  a  divorce  of  State  and  Bank. 
And  meanly  retreating  under  the  Sub-Treasury ^  from  the  storm  which 
themselves  had  raised,  leaving  the  people  to  sn^r  under  all  its  pelt* 
ittg  and  pitiless  n^,  they  add  insult  to  injury,  by  telling  them  that 
diey  unreasonably  expect  too  much  from  Government,  that  they  molt 
take  care  of  diemselves,  and  that  it  Is  Ae  highest  and  most  patriotic 
duty  of  a  free  Government,  to  take  care  of  itself,  without  regard  to 
the  sufierings  and  distresses  of  the  people ! 

They  began  widi  the  best  currency,  promised  a  better,  and  end 
with  giving  none  !  For  we  might  as  well  resort  to  the  costumes  of 
our  original  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  as,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  with  the  example  of  the  whole  commercial  world  before  us,  to 
cramp  tUs  energetic  and  enterprizing  people  by  a  cirenlation  exclo- 
sively  of  the  precious  metals.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands 
with  us  here  in  Kentucky,  and  I  believe  we  stand  as  wdl  as  the  peo- 
ple do  in  most  of  the  States.  We  have  a  circulation  in  Bank  notei 
amounting  to  about  $d,600|000,  firanded  upon  specie  in  their  vaolta, 
amounting  to  about  $1,350,000,  half  the  actual  circulation.  Hsvewe 
too  much  money  ?  [No !  no !  exckimed  muiy  voices.],  V  all 
■  Banks  were  put  down,  and  all  Bank  paper  were  aooihUaAsd,  we 
dMuld  have  just  one  half  of  the  numey  that  we  now  have.  I  mi 
quite  sure  that  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  onr  present  diffieultiaa, 
is  a  defect  m  quantity  as  well  as  the  qwdity  of  iim  ditidating  Bsdl- 
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vm.  And  it  would  be  imponibley  if  we  were  reduced  to  soeh  Mcep^ 
men  as  is  proposed  by  the  hard-money  the<Mri8t8|  to  avoid  stop  IawS| 
relief  lawsy  repudiation,  bankruptcies,  and  perhaps  civil  commotion. 

I  have  traced  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  country^  I  hope  in  candor  and  fairness^  without  giving 
offence  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  may  have  differed  in  pditi- 
cal  opinion  from  me.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeaUe  to  my 
feelings  to  have  dwelt,  as  I  did  in  1832,  during  the  third  year  of  the 
first  term  of  President  Jackson's  administration,  upon  Inri^t  and 
cheering  prospects  of  general  prosperity.  I  diought  it  useful  to  con- 
trast that  period  with  the  fNresent  one,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  brought  upon  us  such  a  sad  and  dismal  reverse.  A 
much  more  important  object  remains  to  me  to  attempt,  and  that  is  to 
point  out  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  disorders. 

And  the  first  I  would  suggest,  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government  and  the  people — it  is  economy  and  firugality,  strict  and 
persevering  economy,  both  in  public  and  private  affiurs.  Govern- 
ment should  incur  or  continue  no  expense  that  can  be  justly  and 
honorably  avoided,  and  individuals  should  do  the  same.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  been  impaired  by  causes  openting  throitgh- 
out  several  years,  and  it  will  not  be  restored  in  a  day  or  ayear,  pef^ 
haps  not  in  a  period  less  than  it  has  taken  to  destroy  it.  But  we 
nmst  not  only  be  economical,  we  must  be  industrious,  indefiU^Uy 
industrious.  An  immense  ammmt  of  capital  has  been  wasted  and 
squandered  in  visionary  and  UD|Nrofitable  ent^prizes,  public  and  pri- 
vate.   It  can  only  be  r^roduced  by  labor  and  saving. 

The  second  remedy  which  I  would  suggest,  and  that  without  which 
others  must  prove  abortive  or  ineftctual,  is  a  sound  currency,  of  uni- 
fiurm  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  redeemid>le  in  specie  upon  the 
dttnand  of  the  holder.  I  know  of  but  one  mode  in  which  that  object 
eanbe  accomplished,  and  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  practiod 
experience.  If  any  other  can  be  derised  than  a  Bank  of  the  Unittd 
States,  i^iuch  should  be  safe  and  certain,  and  fi;^  from  the  influence 
of  Government,  and  especially  not  under  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Department,  I  should  for  one,  gladly  see  it  embraced.  I  am  sot 
exclusively  wedded  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  do  I  dewa 
Wsee  one  estaUidied  againrt  tkewyi  and  witlmi  the  consent  of 
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fbe  people.  But  all  my  obsetvaiion  and  reflection  hare  senred  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  my  conviction,  that  such  an  institution,  ema- 
nating from  the  authority  of  the  general  Govemmenti  properly  re- 
stricted and  guarded,  -with  such  improyements  as  experience  has 
pointed  out,  can  alone  supply  a  reliable  currency. 

Accordingly,  at  the  Extra  Session,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contained  an  excellent  charter,  with 
one  or  two  slight  defects,  which  it  was  intended  to  cure  by  a  snpf^e- 
mental  bill,  if  the  Veto  had  not  been  exercised.  That  charter  con- 
tained two  new  and  I  think  admirable  features ;  one  was  to  seperaie 
the  operation  of  issuing  a  circulation  from  that  of  banking,  confiding 
these  Acuities  to  different  boards  ;  and  the  other  was  to  limit  the  dit • 
idends  of  the  Bank,  bringing  the  excess  beyond  the  prescribed  amount, 
into  the  public  treasury.  In  the  preparation  of  the  charter,  erery 
sacrifice  was  made  that  could  be  made,  to  accommodate  it,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  branching  power,  to  the  reputed  opinions  of  the  Pre- 
sident. But  izutead  of  meeting  us  in  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation, 
he  fired,  i^  was  aptly  said  by  a  Virginia  EkUior,  upon  the  flsg  of 
truce  sent  firom  the  capitol. 

Congress,  anxious  to  fulfil  the  expectatiofis  of  the  people,  another 
-Bank  bfil  was  prepared,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  a  Bank  sketeb- 
ed  by  the  acting  President  in  bis  Veto  message,  after  a  previous  con- 
sultation between  him  and  some  distinguished  members  of  Congress, 
and  two  leading  members  of  bis  Cabinet.  The  bill  was  shaped  in 
precise  conformity  to  his  views,  as  communicated  to  others,  and  was 
submitted  to  his  inspection  after  it  was  so  prepared ;  and  he  gan 
assurances  that  he  would  approve  such  a  bill.  I  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction,  but  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  what  I  state.  The  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  any  alteration  or  amendment 
whatever,  and  the  Veto  was  nev^theless  again  employed. 

h  is  painftd  for  me  to  avert  to  a  grave  occurrence,  mariied  by  mA 
dMonor  and  bad  foith.  Although  the  President,  through  his  r&ea^ 
*taed  organ,  derides  and  denounces  the  Whigs,  and  disowns  bang 
oae ;  although  he  administers  the  Executhre  braneh  of  the  Govern* 
ttiait  in  contempt  of  their  foeiings  and  in  vi^tion  <^th^ir  pHnei^; 
aari  although  all  whom  he  chooi^  to  have  denamnatied  as  altts 
WUgSftimtlstD  8a3ft the  great  badyof  theWli%  pafty,h0vefli«* 
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Wkdet  his  baii|  aad  Ibose  of  them  in  oflice  are  threatened  with  big 
expulsion,  I  wish  not  to  say  of  him  one  word  that  is  not  due  to  trutli 
and  to  the  countiy.  I  will,  howerer,  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Whigs  cannot  be  justly  held  responsible  for  his  administration  of  the 
Executive  Department,  for  the  measures  he  may  recommend,  or  his 
failure  to  recommend  others,  nor  especially  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  distributes  the  public  patronage.  They  will  do  their  duty,  I  hope^ 
towards  the  country,  and  render  all  good  and  proper  suppwt  la 
GoTemment ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  catk^ 
duct.  They  elected  him  it  is  true,  but  for  another  office,  and  he 
came  into  the  present  one  by  a  lamentable  visitation  of  Providence. 
There  had  been  no  such  instance  occurring  under  the  Governm^t^ 
If  the  Whigs  were  bound  to  scrutinize  his  opinions,  in  re&renoe  to 
an  office  which  no  one  ever  anticipated  he  would  fill,  he  was  bound 
in  honor  and  good  fietith  to  decline  the  Harrisburg  nomination^  if  he 
oould  not  conscientiously  co-operate  wi^h  the  principles  that  brought 
him  into  office.  Had  the  President  who  was  elected  lived,  had  that 
honest  and  good  man,  on  whose  &ce,  in  that  picture,  we  now  gaie^ 
been  spared^  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  all  the  measures  which 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  authorized  thee  ountry  to  expect,  inclu- 
ding a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  carried* 

But  it  maybe  said  that  a  sound  currency,  such  as  I  have  desribed, 
is  unattainable  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler.  It  will  be^ 
if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  instrumental!^  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion,  as  he  has  done  is^ 
regard  to  the  land  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  Chief  Magistrate  possesses  m(Nre  powers,  ia 
some  respects,  than  a  King  or  Queen  of  England.  The  crown  ia 
never  separated  firom  the  nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  wiU« 
If  the  ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and  is  throwu 
into  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  crown  is  constrained 
to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and  appoint  one  whose  opinions  coincide 
with  the  nation.  This  Queen  Victoria  has  recently  been  obliged  ta 
do ;  and  not  merely  to  change  her  ministry,  but  to  dismiss  the  official 
attendants  upon  her  person.  But  here,  if  the  President  holds  an 
opinion  adverse  to  that  of  Congress  and  the  nation  upon  important 
public  measures,  there  is  no  remedy  but  upon  the  periodical  retorn^ 
of  the  rights  of  the  ballot  box. 
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Another  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  iKe 
fimefl,  and  requisite  to  maintaining  the  currency  in  a  soond  state,  is  ft 
Tariff  which  will  lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease supplies  at  home  from  domestic  industry.  I  have  so  often  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  this  subject,  and  so  recently  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occcsion  for  my 
enlarging  upon  it  at  this  time.  1  do  not  think  that  an  exhorbitant  or 
very  high  Tariff  is  necessary ;  but  one  that  shall  insure  an  adequate 
revenue  and  reasonable  protection ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  people  now  perfectly  coin- 
cide. Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest  interest.  No  one  can  look 
beyond  its  dissolution  without  horror  and  dismay.  Harmony  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  leading,  although  not 
the  only  motive,  in  proposing  the  compromise  act,  to  preserve  that 
harmony.  The  power  of  protecting  the  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try, can  never  be  abandoned  or  surrendered  to  foreign  nations,  with- 
out a  culpable  dereliction  of  duty.  Of  this  truth,  all  parts  of  the 
nation  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  sensible.  In  the 
meantime,  this  indispensable  power  should  be  exercised  with  discre- 
tion and  moderation,  and  in  a  forpo  least  calculated  to  revive  preju- 
dices, or  to  check  the  progress  of  reform  now  going  on  in  public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  a  system  of  remedial  measures,  I  shall  only 
allude,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on  the  distribution  bill,  to  that  just 
and  equitable  settlement  of  a  great  National  question,  which  sprung 
up  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  has  seriously  agitated  the 
country,  and  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  had  not  been  settled 
ten  years  ago,  as  then  prcqposed.  Independent  of  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  fluctuation  in  the  receipts  from  sales  of  the  public  lands  is 
•0  great  and  constant,  that  it  is  a  resource  on  which  the  general  Go* 
vernment  ought  not  to  rely  for  revenue.  It  is  far  better  that  the 
•dvioe  of  a  Democratic  land  committee  of  the  Senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  experienced  and  distinguished  Mr.  King  of  Alabama, 
given  some  years  ago,  should  be  followed,  that  the  Federal  Treasuiy 
be  replenished  with  duties  on  imports,  without  bringing  into  it  any 
part  of  the  land  fund. 

I  have  thus  suggested  measures  of  relief  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  differences  which 
unfortunately  exist  between  the  two  leading  parties  into  which  out 
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peq^  are  uiAappilj  divided.  la  eooftdfering  the  qneation  whetiiar 
the  coaiiBels  of  the  oae  or  the  other  of  these  parties  are  wisest,  and 
best  calculated  to  advance  the  intarestS}  the  hoDOTi  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  nationi  which  every  dtizea  ought  to  do,  we  should  discard 
ail  passion  and  predjudice,  and  exarcise,  as  far  as  possible,  a  perfect 
impartiality.  And  we  should  not  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the 
particidar  measures  which  those  parties  respectively  espouse  or  op^ 
posci  but  extend  it  to  their  general  course  and  conduct,  and  to  the 
spirit  and  purposes  by  which  they  are  animated.  We  should  anx- 
iously enquire,  whither  shall  we  be  led  by  following  in  the  lead  of 
one  or  the  other  of  those  parties— *shall  we  be  carried  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  glorious  destiny,  which  patriots  here,  and  the  liberal  por- 
tion of  mankind  every  where,  have  fimdly  hoped  awaits  us  ?  or  shall 
we  ingloriously  terminate  ow  career,  by  adding  another  melancholy 
example  of  the  instability  of  humaA  affiurs,  and  the  folly  with  which 
aalf-govemment  is  administered  ? 

1  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  moea  impartiality,  or  greater  freedom 
firom  party  bias,  than  beloBg-ta  other  men ;  but,  unless  I  deceive  my- 
self, I  think  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  am  now  in  a  position 
of  retirement,  from  which  I  can  look  back  with  calmness,  and  speak, 
I  hope  with  candor  and  justice.  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  general 
contrast  between  the  two  parties  as  to  their  course,  doctrines  and 
spirit.  That  would  be  too  extensive  and  laborious  an  undertaking 
for  this  occasion ;  but  I  purpose  to  specify  a  few  recent  instances,  in 
which  I  ihivk  our  political  opponents  have  exhibited  a  spirit  and 
bearing,  disorganizing  and  daagetoos  to  the  permanency  and  stability 
of  our  institutions,  and  I  invoke  the  serious  and  sober  attention  to 
them,  of  all  who  are  h^  assemUed. 

The  first  i  would  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  Territories  have 
been  lately  admitted,  as  States,  into  the  Union.  The  early  and  regu* 
lar  practice  of  the  Government  was  for  Congress  to  pass  previously  a 
law  authorising  a  Convention,  regulating  the  appointment  of  mem* 
4>ers  to  it,  specifying  the  qualifioalion  of  voters,  &c.  In  that  way 
most  of  the  States  were  received.  Of  late,  without  any  i^evious 
sanction  or  authority  from  Congress,  several  territories  have  proceeded 
of  themselves  to  call  conventi<ms,  ferm  Constitutions,  and  demand 
admission  into  the  Union ;  and  they  were  admitted.  I  do  not  deny 
that  their  population  and  conditioii  entitled  them  to  admission ;  but  I 
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anode.  In  the  case  of  Miohigaa,  alieiis  were  allowed  to  vote,  a« 
allenff  have  bees  allowed  to  beeome  pre-emptiooen  in  tbe  pohlie 
lands.  And  a  majority  in  CoDgreii  sanctioned  the  p^oceediB|# 
When  foreigners  are  natnraliased  and  incorporated,  as  citizens,  in  ow 
eommimity,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  within  the  liiuti 
of  the  Constitation,  which  belong  to  a  native  born  citizen ;  and,  if 
necessary,  they  should  be  protected  at  home  and  abroad — the  than* 
der  of  our  artillery  should  roar  as  lond  and  as  effectually  in  their  de- 
fence, as  if  their  birth  were  upon  American  soil.  But  I  cannot  but 
think  it  wrong  and  hazardous,  to  allow  aliens,  who  hare  just  landed 
upon  our  shores,  who  hare  not  yet  renounced  their  allegianoe  t9 
Foreign  Potentates,  nor  sworn  fideli^  to  our  constitution,  with  all  tbe 
influences  of  monarchy  and  anarchy  about  them,  to  participate  in  ow 
elections,  and  affect  our  legislation. 

2.  The  New  Jersey  election,  in  which  the  great  seal  of  the  State, 
«m1  the  decision  of  the  locid  aotbotities  were  put  aside  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  majority  thus  secured  to  the  demooatac 
party. 


3.  Nullification,  which  is  nothing  m<»e  nor  less  than  an  i 
tion  by  one  State  to  abrogate  within  its  limits,  a  law  passed  by  tbi 
twenty-six  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

4.  A  late  revolutionary  attempt  in  Maryland  to  subvert  the  exisl- 
ing  government,  and  set  up  a  new  one,  without  any  authority  of  lav. 

5.  The  refusal  of  a  minority  in  the  Legislatpre  o£  Tennessee,  to  es* 
operate  with  the  majority  (their  Constitution  requiring  the  presence 
ai  two-thirds  of  the  members)  to  execute  a  positive  injunction  of  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  two  United  States  Sen* 
tttors.  In  principle,  that  refusal  was  equivalept  to  announcing  the 
willingness  of  that  minority  to  dissolve  the  Union.  For  if  thirteen 
or  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  States  were  to  refuse  altogether  to  eleol 
Senators,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  the  consequence.  TbM 
minority,  for  weeks  together,  and  time  afler  time,  deliberately  xefesed 
to  enter  upon  the  dection.  And,if  tbeUnion  isnotinfisotdissohred, 
It  is  not  becanse  the  princij^e  involved  would  not  lead  to  a  dispdu* 
tion,  but  because  twelve  or  thirteen  ether  States  hitve  not  like  thsnr 
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■ehm  rafiMd  to  peribno  a  high  coMlitiitioiMa  intjr.  And  why  ^ 
they  reAue  ?  Simply  because  th^  i^nreheaded  the  dection  to  the 
teaato  of  political  oponentf.  The  eeatf  of  the  two  Tenneflsee  Seaa- 
taa,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  ace  now  vaoaaty  and  Tennecsee 
hpi  no  Toice  in  that  branch  of  Coogresa,  in  the  g^ienl  l^bdon. 
One  of  the  highect  oomplimentc  which  1  eyer  leceiyed,  was  to  have 
been  appointedy  at  a  popular  BMCtiag  in  Tenneecee,  one  of  her  Sena* 
tcfCi  in,c<»ijantion  with  a  distiagaished  Senator  firmn  Sooth  Carolina, 
with  all  the  aathority  that  such  an  appointment  coold  bestow*  I 
repeat  h«re  an  expression  of  my  acknowledgements  for  the  honor, 
which  I  most  oaiMioHsJ^  resigned,  when  I  g«?6  np  my  Dictatordup, 
and  floy  seat  as  a  Kentucky  Senator. 

6.  Then  there  is  Repodiatwn,  that  foul  stain  open  Urn  American 
characteTi  cast  chiefly  by  the  Democrats  of  MkMHSsip|w,  and  whioh  it 
will  require  years  to  effitce  from  our  bright  escutcheon. 

7.  The  8i9p(^,giyen  toBxeeotiTe  usuvpstionf,  and  the  exponga^ 
the  records  of  the  United  Stalea. 

8r  The  recent  refhsal  oi  £tese  I^gislatioa  to  pass  laws  to  eangF 
intoefeetcbeaotofdistribaticni^  An  act  of  Ck>ngress  passed  socoid* 
ing  to  all  the  ferms  ot  the  Constitution,  after  ample  diseusrion  and 
deliberate  consideration,  and  after  &e  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the 
pmod  it  was  first  proposed.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  the 
kws,  reguhirly  passed.  They  may  attempt  to  get  tbeqi  repeated ; 
tfa^  have  a  ri^  to  teat  their  raUdily  befine  the  Judiciary;  bot 
while  the  laws  remain  m  foroe  unrepealed,  and  without  any  decision 
if^inst  their  oonstitntional  YaKdity,sobnHasion  to  them  is  not  meeely 
a  constitutional  and  legal  but  a  moral  duty.  In  this  case,  it  is  tmsy 
diat  those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  them,  only  bite  their  own  noses. 
Bat  it  is  the  primdpkii  the  refusal  to  which  I  cdl  your  attention. 
If  a  minority  may  refuse  complianee  wi&  one  law,  what  is  to  prevent 
minorities  from  disregarding  all  law?  Is  this  anything  bota  modifip- 
cation  of  nuHificatioa  ?  What  right  have  the  servants  of  the  people 
(the  Legislative  bodies)  to  withhold  from  their  aoasters,  their  as- 
signed quotas  of  a  great  public  fimd  ? 

9.  The  last,  though  not  least,  instanoe  of  the  maniftstation  of  a 
spictt  of  disctfganiaation.  which  I  shall  notice,  Is  the  recent  convnl- 
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moa  in  Rhode  bland.  That  little  but  gallant  and  patriotic  State 
bad  a  Charter  derived  from  a  British  King^  in  operation  between  one 
and  two  hundred  years.  There  had  been  engrafted  upon  it  laws  and 
usages,  from  time  to  time,  and  altog^Uier  a  practical  Constitntton 
sprang  up,  which  carried  the  estate  as  one  of  the  glorious  thirteen, 
through  the  Revolution  and  brought  her  safely  into  the  Union.  Un- 
der it,  her  Greens  and  Perrys,  and  other  distinguished  men  were 
bom  and  rose  to  eminence.  The  Legislature  had  called  a  Conven- 
tion to  remedy  whatever  defects  it  had,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  progres- 
sive improvements  of  the  age.  In  that  work  of  Reform  the  Doit 
party  might  have  co-operated ;  but,  not  choosing  so  to  co-operate, 
and  in  wanton  defiance  of  all  established  authority,  they  undertook 
subsequently  to  call  another  Convention.  The  result  was  two  Con- 
stftutions,  not  essentially  diflbring  ot  the  principal  point  of  contro- 
versy, the  right  of  suffinge. 

Upon  submitting  to  the  people  that  which  was  formed  by  the  regu- 
lar Convention,  a  small  majority  voted  against  it,  produced  by  a 
union  in  casting  votes  between  the  Dorr  party,  and  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  Charter,  who  were  opposed  to  any  change.  The 
odiet  Constitution,  being  also  submitted  to  the  People,  an  apparent 
majority  voted  for  it,  made  up  of  every  description  of  votes,  legal  and 
ill^al,  by  proxy  and  otherwise,  taken  in  the  most  iiregvdar  and  un* 
anthoriced  manner. 

The  Dorr  party  proceeded  to  put  their  Constitution  in  operatioB, 
by  electing  lum  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  members  to  tiie  mock 
Legislature  and  other  Officers.  But  they  did  not  stop  here ;  they 
proceeded  to  collect,  to  drill,  and  to  marshal  a  military  force,  and 
pointed  their  cannon  agiunst  tiie  Arsenal  of  the  State. 

The  President  was  called  upon  to  interpose  the  power  of  theUnioB 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State,  in  conformity  with  an  express 
provimon  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  I  have  as  much  plea- 
sure in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  foithfully  performed  his  duty, 
m  responding  to  that  call,  as  it  gave  me  pun  to  be  obliged  to  ant- 
madvot  on  other  parts  of  his  conduct. 

The  leading  presses  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Washington,  Al- 
bany, New  York  and  Richmond,  and  dsewherei  came  out  in  soppoit 
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of  the  Dorr  partj,  encouraging  them  in  their  work  of  Rebellion  end 
Treason.  And  when  matters  had  got  to  a  crisis,  and  the  two  parties 
were  prepared  for  a  Civil  War,  and  er^ry  hour  it  was  expected  to 
Maze  ont,  a  great  Tammany  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  headed  by  \he  leading  men  of  the  party,  the  Cambrelings,  the 
Vanderpools,  the  Aliens,  &c.,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Union  was  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  sup^^ 
press  the  insurrection,  and,  notwithstanding,  they  passed  resolutiom 
tending  to  awe  the  President,  and  to  coontenanee  and  cheer  the 
Treason. 

Fortunately,  numbers  of  the  Dorr  party  abandoned  their  Chief; 
he  fled,  and  Rhode  Island,  unaided  by  any  actual  force  of  the  Federal 
authority,  proved  herself  able  alone  to  maintain  law,  order  and  go- 
remment  within  her  borders. 

I  do  not  attribute  to  my  fellow  citizens  here  assembled,  finnn  whom 
I  differ  in  opinion,  any  disposition  to  countenance  the  Revdutionaiy 
{HTOceedings  in  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  improve  it, 
I  do  not  believe  that  their  party  generally  coold  i^pprove  it,  nor  some 
of  the  other  examples  of  a  spirit  of  disorganization  which  I  have 
enumerated ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  in  time  of  high  pw^ty  excitement, 
that  the  leaders  commit  themselves,  ai^d  finally  commit  the  body  of 
their  party,  who  perceive  that  unless  they  stand  by  and  sustain  thes 
leaders,  a  division  and  perhaps  destruction  of  the  party  would  be  the 
consequence.  Of  all  the  springs  of  human  action,  party  ties  are  p^- 
haps  the  most  powerful.  Interest  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  so ; 
but  party  ties  are  more  influential,  unless  they  are  regarded  as  a  modi- 
fication of  imaginary  interest.  Under  their  sway,  we  hsve  seen  nol 
only  individuals  but  whole  communities  abandon  their  long  cherished 
interests  and  principles,  and  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  violence. 

Did  not  the  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  find  for  its  support  a  preoe- 
dent  established  by  the  majority  in  Congress,  in  the  irre^ar  adnusi* 
sion  of  Territories,  as  States,  into  the  Uni<ni,  to  which  I  have  hereto* 
fore  alluded  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  examj^e  which  Con- 
gress had  previously  presented  encouraged  the  Rhode  Uand  rebellion  ? 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  that  RebelUoa  upon  the  doetrmee 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  no 
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to  U  can  be  &irlj  derived  bom  tbem.  That  decUuratioii  aaeerta,  it  m 
true,  that  whenever  a  Grovernmeot  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends 
of  life,  liberty  and  tha  pursuit  of  happineasi  for  the  security  of  which 
it  was  instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  it^ 
and  institute  new  government ;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is.  But  this  is 
a  right  only  to  be  exercised  in  grave  and  extreme  cases.  ^^  Prudence 
indeed  will  dictate,"  says  that  venerated  instrument,  ^'  that  Grovem- 
OM&ts  long  established  should  not  be  chained  for  light  and  transient 
oaoses."  ^^  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
GovemnM&t" 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  actual  Oovermnient  of  BJhode  Island 
is  destructive  of  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  That  it 
has  p^petrated  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  the 
SMBe  invariable  object,  to  reduce  the  peo]de  under  al»olute  despot- 
ism?  Or  that  any  other  cause  of  complaint  existed  but  such  as 
sai^;fat  be  peaoefully  remedied,  without  violence  and  without  blood? 
Such,  as  in  point  of  ftct,  the  legitimate  Government  had  rc^arly 
summoned  a  Convention  to  redr^,  but  for  the  results  of  whose  de- 
liberations the  restiess  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion  had  not  the 
patience  to  wait?  WI^Ty  fellow  citisens,  little  Rbody  (Grod  bleai 
and  pteserve  ber,)  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  enterprizing  and 
enlij^rtened  States  in  this  whole  Union.  No  where  is  life,  liberty 
and  pffciyerty  ittose  perfectly  secure. 

How  IS  this  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  an  existii^  Government, 
and  to  set  up  a  new  one  to  be  practically  exercised?  Our  Revolo* 
tionary  anoestors  did  not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  prodaimed  it  by 
gaUant  and  noble  deeds.  Who  are  the  Peopk  that  are  to  tear  up  iht 
whole  febric  oi  human  society,  whenever  and  as  often  as  caprice  or 
passinn  may  pionq>t  them  ?  When  all  the  arrangements  and  ordi- 
■aaoes  of  existing  aad  organiaed  society  are  prostrated  and  subverted, 
as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a  lawless  and  irregular  movement  at 
that  in  Rhode  Island,  the  establidied  privileges  and  distinctions  be* 
tween  the  sexes,  between  the  colors,  between  the  ages,  between  asr 
tives  and  foreigners,  between  the  sane  and  insane,  and  between  the 
{■■eoffnt  and  the  guilty  e^mviet,  all  the  oftpring  of  positive  instito- 
tieasi  ace  east  down  aad  abdished,  and  society  is  thrown  into  om 
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beterogeneoos  and  mffegalated  mass.  And  it  is  contended  tliv 
najor  part  of  this  Babel  eongregation  is  invested  with  the  righrlo 
boild  up,  at  its  pleasure,  a  new  Gotemm«at  f  That  as  often,  and 
whenever  society  can  be  drummed  up  and  thrown  into  such  a  shape* 
less  mass,  the  m^or  part  of  it  may  establish  another,  and  another  new 
Government  in  endless  succession  ?  Why  this  would  overturn  all 
social  organhMtion,  make  Revolutions — the  extreme  and  last  resort 
of  aa  oppressed  people — the  commonest  oocurrence  of  human  Ufe, 
snd  the  standing  order  of  the  day.  How  such  a  principle  would  ope* 
sate  in  a  certain  seetion  of  this  Union,  with  a  peculiar  population, 
you  will  readily  coaeeive.  No  community  could  endure  such  an  in- 
telagable  state  of  things  any  wfaerei,  and  all  would,  sooner  or  later, 
take  refiige,  fbom  sudi  ceas^ess  agitation,  in  the  calm  re^pose  of  abso- 
-hite  despotism. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  an  existing  Government  ean  be  ovet- 
thrown  and  put  aside,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place  but  by  the 
consent  or  au&ority  of  that  Government,  esquess  or  imjdiedy  or  by 
fbrdfaie  resislnnoe,  that  is  Revolution. 

Fellow  Citizens — I  have  enumerated  these  ezami^  of  a  danger* 
'Oaa  spirit  of  disorgantnayoa,  and  disregard  of  law,  with  no  purpose 
of  giving  oienoe^  or  exciting  bitter  and  unkind  feelings,  here  or  else- 
"iriiere ;  but  to  illustrate  the  principles,  character  and  tendency  of 
ibe  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  is  divided.  In  all  of 
Ikeae  exaatiides,  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  calb  itself,  (a  denomina- 
tion to  which  I  reiipectftdly  think  it  has  not  the  least  pretension,)  or 
large  portions  of  that  party,  extending  to  whole  States,  united  with 
apparent  cordiality.  To  all  of  them  the  Whig  party  was  constantly 
and  firmly  opposed.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  all  candor  and  sin- 
cerity, to  say  truly  and  impartially  to  which  of  these  two  parties  can 
the  interests,  the  happiness,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  great  people  be 
most  safely  confided  ?  I  appeal  especially,  and  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, to  the  candor  of  the  real,  the  ancient  and  long  tried  Demo-  . 
cracy — that  oU  Republican  party,  with  whom  I  stood  side  l^  side, 
during  some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Republic,  in  seasons  of  both 
War  and  Peace. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  all  parties !    The  present  situation  of  our  coon* 
try  is  one  of  unexaiiq;»led  distress  and  difficulty ;  but  there  is  no  oc« 
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casioii  for  any  despondency.  A  land  and  bonntiftd  ProTidence  Ym 
seyer  deeerted  us — ^puniabed  us  he,  perhaps,  has,  tat  our  neglect  of 
his  blessings  and  oar  misdeeds.  We  have  a  raried  and  fertile  seil| 
a  genial  climate  and  free  institutions*  Oar  whole  land  is  covered,  in 
profusion,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  eomlbrta  of  life. 
Our  gallant  Ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies  helj^ess,  tossed  on  a 
tempestous  sea,  amid  the  conflicting  billows  of  contending  parties, 
without  a  rudder  and  without  a  fiiithful  pilot.  But  that  Ship  is  ov 
whole  people,  by  whatever  political  denominati<m  they  are  known. 
If  she  goes  down,  we  all  go  down  together.  Let  us  remember  the 
dying  words  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Lawrenee.  ^  Don't  give  \xf 
the  Ship."  The  glorious  Banner  of  our  country,  with  its  unstaiaed 
(Stars  and  Stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  noasthead.  With  stent 
hearts  and  strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our  difficulties.  Let  m 
all — all — rally  round  that  Banner  and  firmly  resolve  to  perpetoate 
our  liberties  and  regain  our  lost  prosperity. 

Whigs !  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supiaeness  which  encompasses 
you — awake  from  the  lethargy  in  which  you  lie  bound  cast  from 
yon  that  unworthy  apaUiy  which  seems  to  make  fbn  indiflereat  to 
the  &te  of  your  country — ^Arouse,  awake,  Aake  off  the  dew  dropi 
that  glitter  on  your  garments,  and  once  mctte  match  to  Battle  and  to 
Victory.  You  have  been  disappointed,  deceived,  betrayed — shame- 
fully deceived  and  betrayed.  But  will  you  thefefore  also  prove  felse 
and  fiuthless  to  your  country,  or  obey  the  impulses  of  a  just  and  pai> 
triotic  indignation  ?  As  ftur  Captain  Tyler  he  is  a  mere  i 
in  the  pan,  pick  your  Whig  flints  and  try  your  Rifles  again 
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I  BOPt  tlmt  Mr.  MeBdeohidl  n»y  be4iMtMl  with  the  grentest  ibr- 
beanuMse  aad  ntjpect.  laworeniyMkyweitizeiuherecdleotedthtt 
the  preseBlfttion  of  the  petition  ha»  aot  oecasio&ed  the  slightest  peiiiy 
DOT  exeited  one  sdilafy  disagreeeUe  emotion.  If  it  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  oie>  I  prefer  that  it  riumld  be  done  In  the  face  of  this  yast 
assembli^.  I  think  I  can  give  it  snefa  an  answer  as  becomes  me  and 
the  snfaject  of  winch  it  treats.  At  all  erentsy  I  entreat  and  beseech 
my  fellow  citisensy for  their  sake,  for  my  country's  sake,  for  my  sake, 
to  o0br  no  disrespect,  no  incBgiity,  no  Tioienoe^  in  wcvd  or  deed,  to 
Mr.MendenhaU« 

I  will  now,  sir,  make  to  yon  and  to  this  petition  snch  a  response 
as  becomes  me.  Allow  me  to  say  Uiat  I  think  yon  hare  not  con- 
formed to  the  indqiendent  character  of  an  American  citizen  in  pre- 
senting mpetUum  to  flie.  I  am,  like  yourself,  hot  a  private  citizen. 
A  petition,  as  the  term  implies,  generally  proceeds  from  an  inferior  in 
power  or  station  to  a  superior ;  but  between  us  there  is  entire  equali- 
ty. And  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  yon  have  chosen 
to  oier  il?  I  am  a  total  stranger,  passing  through  your  State,  on 
my  way  to  its  ci^tal,  in  oonsequeoee  of  an  invitation  with  which  I 
have  been  honored  to  visit  it,  to  exchange  friendly  salutations  witfi 
sttdi  of  my  feHow-eithBens  ^  Indtiana  as  think  proper  to  meet  me,  and 
to  aeoept  of  their  hospitality.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  see  them,  and  to 
.  view  parts  of  this  State  which  I  had  never  seen,  I  came  here  with 
hisitatieft  and  rdoctance,  because  I  appfebsnded  thai  the  motives  of 
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my  joarney  might  be  mifconceiyed  and  penrerted.  Bui  wken  the 
falfilment  of  an  old  promiae  to  yiait  Indiaiiapolia  "was  inaiated  opon,  I 
yielded  to  the  aolicitatioDa  of  frienda,  and  hare  {nretented  myadf 
among  you. 

Such  is  the  occasion  which  has  been  deliberately  selected  for  ten- 
dering this  petition  to  me.  I  am  advanced  in  years,  and  neither  ray« 
self  nor  the  place  of  my  residence  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  world. 
Tou  might  at  any  time  within  these  last  twenty ^ye  or  thirty  years 
have  presented  your  petition  to  ma  at  Ashland.  If  you  had  gone 
there  for  that  purpose,  you  should  have  been  received  and  treated 
with  perfect  respect  and  liberal  ho^itality. 

Now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  let  us  reverse  condittons,  and  suppose  that 
you  had  been  invited  to  Kentucky  to  partake  of  its  hospitality ;  and 
that,  ^evious  to  your  arrival,  I  had  employed  such  Malms  as  I  un- 
testa^d  have  been  used  to  get  up  this  petition  to  obtain  the  signa- 
toiaa  of  dttcena  of  that  State  t»  a  petition  to  present  to  you  to  relin- 
^quish  ye«r  fiurm  or  other  property,  what  would  you  hara  ^koughi  of 
audi  a  proceeding?  Would  you  have  deeaoed  it  eourtaoua  and  ae- 
:  to  the  litoa  of  haq^ilditj  f 


I  know  well,  that  you  and  those  who  tUnk  wkh  you  oantioveit 
'the  legitimacy  of  skveiy,  and  deny  the  ri^t  of  property  in  alaves. 
But  the  law  of  my  State  and  other  States  has  othmrise  ccdained. 
The  law  mi^  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  ; 
but  then  you  and  your  associatea  are  not  the  krwmslcera  for  us,  and 
ualeiB  you  can  show  some  authcMrity  to  nalltfy  our  tews  we  must 
ooatinue  to  respect  tbem«  Until  the  law  is  lepesledf  we  must  be 
excused  for  aiaartiag  the  rights — ay,  the  propeity  in  afaivea  wluch  it 
■aaotiiOtts,  anthoriaes,  and  vindieates. 

And  who  are  the  petitiotteiBwfaoae  oq^you  asBUBaetobe?  I 
iMTe  BO  doubt  that  raai^  of  tiiem  are  worthy,  amiable  and  \ 
passons,  who^  by  enoneeaB  rcprcaantationff,  have  been  iadwed  i 
•tadbrately  to  affix  ihas  signatuies  to  this  petitfon,  and  Ihat  they  wil 
^beply  regret  k.  Othefs,  and  net  afow,  I  am  tdd^  are  free  bM», 
UMiy  women  and  cfaildseny  who  bave  been  artfully  deceived  aad  Ma- 
fond  upon.  A  veryiarge  portian,  IbiEve^baen  dttAUyJ 
are  te  pditical  ^ppOMirta  of  the  pasty  to  whack  I 
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cfttky  at  they  most  uadeseryedly  call  themaelvea,  who  hare  eagerly 
sciaad  tbia  (^portuni^  to  wound,  as  they  imaginei  my  feeUngi,  aid 
to  aid  tke  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  other  qoarters 
of  the  Union,  Democrats  claim  to  be  the  eiEclosiye  champions  of 
Southern  interests,  the  only  safe  defenders  of  the  rights  in  slave  pro- 
perty, and  unjustly  accuse  us  Whigs  with  abolition  designs  whoUy 
iooompatil:^  with  its  security.  What  ought  those  distant  Demo- 
crats to  think  of  the  course  of  their  fneads  here  who  have  united  in 
this  petition  ? 

• 
And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana  to  libe- 
rate the  shnres  under  my  care  in  Kentucky  ?  It  is  a  generid  decla- 
•  ration  in  the  act  announcing  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now, 
as  an  ahaCraet  principle,  there  is  no  doubt  oi  the  truth  of  that  decla- 
ration ;  and  »  desirable,  in  the  original  construction  of  society,  and 
in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. But,  then,  I  apprehend  that  in  no  society  that  ever  did  cqcist, 
or  ever  shall  be  formed,  was  or  can  the  equality  asserted  among  the 
menabers  of  tiie  human  race,  be  practically  enforced  and  carried  out* 
There  are  pcnrtions  of  it,  large  portions,  women,  mimvs,  insane,  cul- 
prits, transient  sojourners,  that  will  always  probably  remain  suiyect 
to  the  government  of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  deelaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  impcHrt,  was 
Biiade  by  the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  States.  In  most  of  them 
4davery  existed,  and  had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law. 
It  was  introduced  and  fiwced  upon  the  Colonies  by  the  paramount 
law  of  England.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  making  that  declaration, 
the  States  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should  be  tortured 
into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their  respective 
limits  ?  Would  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition 
of  slavery  among  them  ?  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  States  enter- 
tain such  a  design  or  expectation  ?  To  impute  such  a  secret  and 
mavowed  purpose  would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the 
noblest  band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in  council — a  fraud  upon 
the  confederacy  of  the  Revolution — a  fraud  upon  the  UnK>n  of  those 
States,  whose  constitution  not  only  recognized  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery,  bnt  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  until  the 
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jeur  18^.  And  I  am  bold  to  say  that,  if  the  doctrines  of  ultra  po- 
litical abolitiottista  had  been  seriously  promulgated  at  the  epoch  of 
our  Revolutiony  our  glorious  Independence  w(mld  never  have  beea 
achfeyed — ^neyer,  neY«r. 

\  I  know  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  FVee  States  is  adretseto 
*  slarery ;  but,  happy  in  their  own  exemption  firom  whateym  etfls 
may  attend  it,  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens  there  do  not  seek 
to  violate  the  Constitution  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these  Statei. 
I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institu^n  of 
slavery.  I  look  upon  It  as  a  greet  evD,  and  deeply  lament  fii^  we 
have  derived  it  from  the  parental  Government,  and  from  our  ances- 
tors. I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  ^e  country  of 
his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are,  and  the  question  is  how  they  can 
be  best  dealt  with  ?  If  a  state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  werei^Kmt 
to  lay  the  foundations  <^  society,  no  man  would  be  more  strongly  op- 
posed than  I  should  be  to  incorporate  the  institution  of  slavery  among 
its  elements.  But  there  is  an  incalculable  difference  between  the 
origbal  formation  of  society  and  a  long  existing  oi^^anized  society, 
with  its  ancient  laws,  institutions,  and  establishments.  Now,  great 
as  I  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion,  the  evils  of  slavery  are,  they  are 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  iar  greater  evibi 
which  would  inevitably  flow  from  a  sudden,  general,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate  emancipation.  In  some  of  the  States  the  number  of  slaves  q>- 
proximates  towards  an  equality  with  that  of  the  whkes ;  in  <me  or 
two  they  surpass  them.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  two 
races  in  those  IStates  upon  the  supposition  of  an  immediate  emanci- 
pation ?  Does  any  man  suppose  that  they  would  become  blended 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ?  Does  any  man  recommend  amalgama- 
tion— ^that  revolting  admixture,  alike  offensive  to  God  and  man;  for 
those  whom  He,  by  their  physical  properties,  has  made  unlike  and 
put  asunder,  we  may,  without  presumptuousness,  suppose  were  never 
intended  to  be  joined  together  in  one  of  the  holiest  rites.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  such  are  Ae 
feelings — ^prejudice,  if  you  please,  (and  what  man  claiming  to  be  a 
statesman  wdl  overlook  or  disregard  the  deep-seated  and  unconquer- 
able prejudices  of  the  People)— in  the  slave  States  that  no  human 
law  would  enforce  a  union  between  the  two  races. 

What  then  would  certainly  happen  ?    A  straggle  for  l»Utical  ai- 
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cendeiicy ;  the  blacks  seeking  to  acquire,  and  the  whites  to  maintain 
poflfloasion  of  the  Goyemment.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  general 
immediate  emancipation  in  those  States  where  the  blacks  outnumber 
the  whites,  th^  would  hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist  upon  another 
part  of  the  same  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  Dorr  and  his  de- 
luded democratic  followers  recently  did  in  Rhode  L^and ;  according 
to  which  an  undefined  majority  haye  the  right,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
subyert  an  existing  Goyernment  and  institute  a  new  one  in  its  place, 
and  then  the  whites  would  be  brought  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
blacks !  A  contest  would  ineyitably  ensue  between  the  two  raees — 
ciyil  war,  carnage,  pillage,  conflagration,  deyastAtion,  and  the  ulti- 
mate extermination  or  eiqpulsion  of  the  blacks.  Nothing  is  more  oer^ 
tain.  And  are  not  these  eyils  far  greater  than  the  mild  and  continu- 
ally im^NToying  state  of  slayery  which  exists  in  this  country  ?  I  say 
continually  imjHroying ;  for  if  this  gratifying  progress  in  the  ameliora- 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  slayes  has  been  checked  in  some  of  the 
States,  the  responsibility  must  attach  to  the  unfc^tunate  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  abolition.  In  consequence  of  il,  increased  rigor  in  the 
police  and  further  restraints  haye  been  imposed ;  and  I  do  belieye 
that  gradual  emancipation  (the  <mly  method  of  liberation  that  has 
eyer  been  thought  safe  or  wise  by  any  body  in  any  of  the  slaye  States) 
has  been  postponed  half  a  century. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  my 
slayes,  or  their  indiyidual  condition,  you,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  and  your 
associates,  who  haye  been  actiye  in  getting  up  this  petition,  call  upon 
me  forthwith  to  liberate  the  whole  of  them.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
that  some  half  a  dozen  of  them,  from  age,  decreptitude,  or  infirmity, 
are  wholly  unable  to  gain  a  liyelihood  for  themselyes,and  are  a  heayy 
charge  upon  me.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  by  ridding  myself  of  that  charge,  and  sending  them  forth 
into  the  world,  with  the  boon  of  liberty,  to  end  a  wretched  existence 
in  staryation  ?  Another  class  is  composed  of  helpless  infants,  with 
oar  without  improyident  mothers.  Do  you  belieye,  as  a  Christian, 
that  I  should  perform  my  duty  towards  them  by  abandoning  them  to 
their  &te  ?  Then  there  is  ano^r  class  who  would  not  accept  their 
freedom  if  I  would  giye  it  to  them.  I  haye  for  many  years  owned  a 
daye  that  I  wished  wopld  leaye  noe,  but  he  will  not.  What  shall  ll 
do  with  that  class.? 
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Wlhtt  my  treatment  of  my  slaves  is  yoa  may  learn  from  Charies, 
who  accompanies  me  on  this  journey,  and  who  has  travelled  wi&  me 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  both  the  Oanadas, 
and  has  had  a  thousand  opportunities,  if  he  had  chosen  to  emlxace 
Aem,  to  leave  me.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  for  saying  that 
my  slaves  are  as  well  fed  and  clad,  look  as  sleek  and  hearty,  and  are 
quite  as  civil  and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  as  little  disposed 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as  you  are. 

Let  me  recommend  you,  sir,  to  imitate  the  benevolent  example  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  reside.  Meek, 
gentle,  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  benign  religion,  while 
in  prbciple  they  are  firmly  opposed  to  slavery,  they  do  not  seek  to 
accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul  epithets,  coarse  and  vulgar  abuse, 
and  gross  calumny.  Their  ways  do  not  lead  through  blood,  revohi* 
tion  and  disunion.  Their  broad  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  em- 
braces, as  they  believe,  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  the  white  as 
well  as  the  black  race ;  giving  to  the  one  their  commiseration,  to  the 
other  their  kindest  sympathy.  Their  instruments  are  not  (hose  of 
detraction  and  of  war,  but  of  peace,  persuasion  and  earnest  appeals 
to  the  charities  of  the  human  heart.  Unambitious,  they  have  no 
political  objects  or  purposes  to  subserve.  My  intercourse  with  them 
throughout  life  has  been  considerable,  interesting,  and  agreeable; 
and  I  venture  to  say  nothing  could  have  induced  them  as  a  society, 
whatever  a  few  bdividuals  might  have  been  tempted  to  do,  to  seize 
the  occasion  of  my  casual  passage  through  this  State  to  offer  me  a 
personal  indignity 

I  respect  the  motives  of  rational  abolitionists,  who  are  actuated  by 
a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  human  liberty,  although  I  deplore  and 
deprecate  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  the  question.  I  have 
even  many  friends  among  them.  But  they  are  not  monomaniacs, 
who,  surrendering  themselves  to  a  single  idea,  look  altogether  to  the 
black  side  of  human  life.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  sum  total  of 
all  our  effi)rts  and  all  our  solicitude  should  be  abolition.  They  be- 
lieve that  there  are  duties  to  perform  towards  the  white  man  as  well 
as  the  black.  They  want  good  government,  good  administration, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  their  countiy. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  take  your  petition  into  respectful  and 
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deliberate  consideration ;  but  before  I  come  to  a  6nal  decision,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  jou  and  your  associates  are  willing  to  do 
for  the  slaves  in  my  possession ;  if  I  should  think  proper  to  liberate 
them.  I  own  about  fifty,  who  are  probably  worth  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  To  turn  them  loose  upon  society  without  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence or  support  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty.  Are  you  willing  to 
raise  and  secure  the  payment  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  their 
benefit,  if  I  should  be  induced  to  firee  them  ^  The  security  of  the 
payment  of  that  sum  would  materially  lessen  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  emancipation. 

And  now  Mr.  Mendenhall,  I  must  take  respectful  leave  of  you. 
We  separate,  as  we  have  met,  with  no  unkind  feelings,  no  excited 
anger  or  dissatisfaction  on  my  part,  whatever  may  have  been  your 
motives,  and  these  I  refer  to  our  ecHnmon  Judge  above,  to  whom  we 
are  both  responsible.  Gro  home,  and  mind  your  own  business,  and 
leave  other  people  to  take  care  of  theirs.  Limit  your  benevolent 
exerticHis  to  your  own  neighbOThood.  Within  that  circle  yon  will 
find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  your  charities.  Dry  up  the 
tears  of  the  afiUcted  widows  around  you,  console  and  comfort  the 
helpless  orphan,  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  and  help  the  poor,  black 
and  white,  who  need  succor.  And  you  will  be  a  better  and  wiser 
roan  than  you  have  this  day  shown  yourself. 
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